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11.— ECCLESIASTICAL  SERIES. 

BOKN  A.   D.    1G98. DICD   \.T>.    177*2. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  rever- 
end Mark  Hildesley,  rector  of  Houghton  with  Witton,  All-Saints,  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1698,  at  Murston,  near  Sittingbournc,  in  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Charter-house;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  sent  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1720,  and  of 
A.M.  in  1724,  having  been  elected  a  fellow  the  year  preceding.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1722,  and  in  1723  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain  to  Lord  Cobham. 

In  1725  he  was  nominated  a  preacher  at  Whitehall,  by  Dr  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London;  and  from  1725  to  1729  held  the  curacy  of  Yelling 
in  Huntingdonshire.  In  1731  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
vicarage  of  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire.  At  Hitchin — the  value  of  which 
would  not  admit  the  expense  of  a  curate — he  began  that  course  of  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  he  exhibited  throughout  life; 
and  having  advanced  a  considerable  sum  to  repair  the  vicarage- house, 
he  was  obliged  to  add  to  his  labours  by  undertaking  the  education  of  a 
few  pupils.  Id  October,  1735,  he  was  presented  to  the  neighbouring 
rectory  of  Holwell,  in  the  county  of  Bedford.  He  was  selected  by  the 
duke  of  Athole  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  the  excellent  and  vener- 
able Bishop  Wilson,  who  died  in  1755;  and  was  accordingly  consecrated 
iQ  Wliitehall  chapel,  after  being  created  D.D.  by  Archbishop  Herring; 
and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1755,  was  installed  in  the  cathedral  of  St 
German  on  Peel,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

His  removal  took  place,  as  he  terms  it  in  one  of  his  letters,  at  a  criti- 
cal juncture,  when  the  double  charge  of  pupils  and  a  large  parochial 
care  together  began  to  be  too  heavy  for  his  "  weak  shoulders."  He 
added,  that  he  bad,  "  in  his  new  province,  as  much  care,  but  not  quite 
so  much  labour.**  For  some  time  after  his  promotion  he  had  been 
obliged  to  retain  by  commendam  the  rectory  of  Holwell,  on  account  of 
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the  smallness  of  his  episcopal  iucome,  which  was  too  slender  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  station.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  expenses,  fees, 
and  other  charges  attendant,  or  consequent  on,  his  acceptance  of  the 
bishopric,  amounted  to  no  less  than  £928, — a  sum  which  must  greatly 
have  embarrassed  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  was  possible,  he  resigned 
Holwell;  and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
Dr  Trevor,  to  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  hospital;  he  had  also  a  pre- 
bend of  Lincoln  given  him,  but  at  what  time  does  not  appear. 

In  his  regulation  of  his  diocese  he  made  it  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
conduct  to  tread  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  stops  of  his  excellent  pre- 
decessor, of  whom,  both  in  his  letters  and  conversation,  he  always  spoicc 
with  a  kind  of  filial  respect  and  veneration.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  various  duties  of  his  charge  with  a  generous  assiduity,  and  amongst 
the  very  chief  of  those  duties,  undertook  to  execute  the  arduous  task  of 
getting  the  Holy  Scriptures  translated  into  the  Manks  language,  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  native  inhabitants.  This  had  been  already 
begun  by  Bishop  Wilson,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  print  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew;  and  had  also  prepared  for  the 
press  a  manuscript  version  of  the  other  evangelists,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  afterwards  underwent  a  very  careful  revision.  At  first, 
with  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  Dr  Hildesley  printed  only  the  Now  Testament,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  Christian  Monitor,  Lewis's  Exposition  of  the 
Catechism,  and  Bishop  Wilson's  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  use  of  the 
Herring-fishery.  But  the  benefactions  for  this  peculiar  object  came  in 
»o  far  beyond  expectation,  that,  about  the  year  176(),  the  society  was 
encouraged  to  set  on  foot  a  Manks  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
had  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  the  good  prelate's  health,  which 
was  always  delicate,  showed  alarming  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. He  expired  on  the  7th  of  December,  1772,  deeply  regretted  by 
the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of  his  diocese,  to  whom  his  amiable  manners 
and  active  benevolence  had  endeared  him.  Bishop  Hildesley  is  known 
as  an  author  only  by  a  small  tract  which  he  published  without  his  name, 
entitled  '  Plain  Instructions  for  Young  Persons  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion;  in  six  conferences  between  a  minister  and  his  disciple; 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Isle  and  Diocese  of  Man.  By  a  resident 
Clergyman.'     In  two  parts,  1762  and  1767. 


BOftN  A.D.   1710. — DIED  A.  D.  1778. 

This  Roman  Catholic  divine  was  the  second  son  of  Simon  Butler, 
Esq.  of  Appletree,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  He  was  born  in 
1710,  and  commenced  his  education  at  a  school  in  Lancashire,  whence, 
in  his  eighth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  English  college  at  Douay.  Here 
his  conduct  was  of  the  most  exemplary  kind,  and  he  advanced  rapidly 
in  the  studios  prescribed  at  that  seminary.  **  He  was  never  reproved 
or  punished  but  once;  and  then  for  a  fault  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty,"  is  the  honourable  testimony  borne  to  his  general  conduct  by 
one  who  was  his  college-fellow.      He  generally  allowed  himnelf  no 
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more  Ihaji  four  hours'  sleep,  and  often  parsed  v  liuU-  niglits  in  study  anil 

After  completing  the  usual  course  nf  study,  he  was  adrnittcd  an 
alumnusi  niiil  appoioted  prol'essor  of  philosophy,  from  which  clmir  he 
had  the  honour  of  iniroduciag  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  the  coU 
lege.  After  teaching  a  course  of  philosophy,  he  waa  appointed  profefl- 
gor  of  divinity;  and  soon  after  he  published  his  'Letters  on  the  History 
of  the  Popea,  published  by  Mr  Archibald  Bower-'  These  letters  are 
written  iu  an  easy  and  engaging  style,  and  display  various  and  extensive 
learning.  The  object  of  their  author  was  to  point  out  various  error* 
into  which  Bower,  tbrmerly  a  Jesuit  but  then  a  convert  lo  the  episco- 
palian biih,  had  fallen;  and  thu^  to  throw  general  discredit  on  a  work 
conceived  iu  a  spirit  little  grateful  to  a  genuine  son  of  the  papal 
church. 

In  1745,  Mr  Butler  accompanied  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
honourable  James  and  Thomas  Talbot  on  their  travels  through  Franca 
and  Italy.  His  journal  of  this  tour  has  been  published.  On  his  re> 
turn  he  was  sent  on  the  English  mission, — an  employment  which  he 
coveted  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  a  residence  in  London  would 
afford  him  for  the  completion  of  his  great  and  favourite  work,  'The 
Lives  of  the  Saints ;'  but  to  his  great  disappointment  the  vicar-apostolic 
ordered  hini  to  join  the  luission  in  Stafiurd shire.  Here,  however,  be 
did  not  long  remain ;  lor,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Challooer,  he 
tras  appointed  to  superintend  the  education  of  Edward  Howard,  the 
nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  Edward  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  France  for  this  purpose;  but  who  died  belbre  complet- 
ing his  sludiea  at  Paris.  It  waa  during  his  residence  at  Paris,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  the  young  Howard,  that  Butler  completed  his 
'Lives  of  the  Saints.'  His  qualiiications  for  this  opcrost;  work  were 
very  conaiderable.  To  a  perfect  command  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages,  he  added  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  some  skill  as  an  Orientalist.  In  eiegetical  and  polemi- 
cal reading  his  learning  was  extensive  ;  he  waa  also  skilled  in  heraldry, 
and  porlially  acquainted  with  the  medical  and  cognate  sciences.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  in  the  3d  volume  of  Mr  Charles  Butler's  works 
A  full  and  valuable  specification  of  the  various  works  of  a  similar  nature 
to  which  the  author  of 'The  Lives  of  the  Saints' might  have  had  recourse 
for  the  materials  of  that  work.  But  the  estent  and  minuteness  of  the 
invcftigations  pursued  by  the  author  in  some  instances,  as  in  his  account 
of  the  Manicheeans  in  the  lite  of  St  Augustine,  and  of  the  crusades  in 
the  life  of  St  Lewis,  prove  that  bis  researches  were  often  of  the  most 
laborious  and  original  kind.  Gibbon  has  styled  our  author's  Lives  "  a 
work  of  merit;" — "  the  sense  and  learning,"  he  adds,  "  belong  to  the 
author — hi^  prejudices  are  those  of  his  profession."  In  the  first  rdition 
the  wbule  notes  were  omitted  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Challoner,  who 
desired  to  see  the  work  produced  at  the  lea^t  possible  expense,  in  order 
tliat  it  might  achieve  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  The  succeeding 
editions,  however,  were  enriched  with  these  valuable  appendages. 

Someyvars  after  the  publication  of  the '  Lives  of  the  Siaints,'  Mr  Bullet- 
gave  to  the  world  the  >  Life  of  Mary  of  the  Cross,'  a  nun  in  the  English 
convent  at  Rouen.  Of  this  work  Mr  Charles  Butler  says:  "  It  is  rather 
«  vehicle  to  convey  iiislrucliou  on  various  important  duties  of  a  reli- 
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gious  liff,  and  on  sublime  prajcr,  tliBti  a  mlaule  account  of  tlie  life  ami 
actions  of  the  nun." 

Mr  Butler  was  clioiien  president  of  the  English  college  at  St  Omer's 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  his  Lives,  and  continued  in  this  oHica 
till  his  decease.  He  vas  also  appointed  vicar-general  to  the  bishops  of 
Amta,  St  Oraer's,  Ipres,  and  Boulogne.  These  ditTerent  appointment! 
involved  him  in  a  thousand  incessant  labours;  but  his  intense  applica- 
tion enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  in  the  whole  of  them  with  the  high-' 
est  credit.  "  Ever;  instant,"  says  the  Abtie  de  la  Sepouie,  "  that  Mr 
Butler  did  not  dedicate  to  the  government  of  his  college  he  employed 
ID  study;  and  wliea  obliged  to  go  abroad,  he  would  read  as  he  walked 
along  the  streets."  Among  the  worku  which  he  had  projected  but  did 
not  live  to  execute,  was  a  trentise  on  the  Moveable  Feasts,  which  was 
published,  however,  after  his  decease,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Chal- 
loner.  He  had  also  meditated  writing  the  lives  of  fiUhop  Fisher  acid 
Sir  Thomoi  More;  and  had  begun  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  niitu- 
ral  and  revealed  religion,  from  which,  and  his  discourses,  three  volumes 
were  published  alter  his  death.  Mr  Charles  Butler  admits  that,  as  ■ 
preacher,  his  relative  almost  wholly  failed.  "  His  sermons,"  he  laysi 
"  were  sometimes  interesting  and  pathetic,  but  they  were  always  desul- 
tory, and  almost  always  immeasurably  long." 

Mr  Butler  numbered  among  his  correspondents  the  learned  Lamber- 
tini,  afterwards  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  the  celebrated  Dr  Lowth,  and  Dv 
Kennicott.  Brotier,  in  his  preface  to  bii  edition  of  Tacitus,  calls  him 
"sacra  eruditione  perceleber;"  and  in  the  life  of  (he  bishop  of  Amien* 
he  is  mentioned  as  "  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe."  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1773,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  His  '  Lives  of  tho 
Sairitk'  wer«  first  published  in  1745,  in  5  vols.  4ta.  In  1779  an  edition 
was  published  at  Dublin  in  I'i  voU.  Svo.  And  in  1799-lHOO  another 
edition,  in  (be  same  form,  appeared  at  Edinburgh.  A  selection  and 
abridgment  from  it  was  published  at  Newcastle  in  1799,  in  S  vob.  8v» 
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Tuis  learned  divine  was  born  at  London,  on  the  JSth  of  July,  1704,    . 
ifl  the  parish  of  Si  Andrew,  Holboru;  of  wbiefa  parish  bis  ikther  was    ' 
minister.     At  an  early  ogR  he  was  seut  to  Eton  school,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ncutcness  of  his  genius,  and  the  studioii*- 
neM   of  his  disposition.      Being  superannuated  on  this  foundation,  he 
removed,  about  the  year  17^3,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge;  anil, 
with  the  view  to  a  scholarship,  entered  himself  of  Gonville  and  Caiua 
college.     Her^  two  of  tho  principal  ol^ecta  of  hia  attention  were  iba 
acquisition  of  a  knowlmlge  of  the  nradcm  languages,  and  the  study  of  i 
tbs  mathematios  under  the  iiimous  Profetsor  Sanderson. 

On  the  38th  of  May,  17S7,  Mr  Broughton.  after  taking  the  degrf«>  1 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  wu  admitted  (o  deacon's  orders,  by  Dr  Ki^hard 
licynoliU,  bishop  of  Lincoln.      In   ihe  vuccmling  year,  on  ibo  S3d  of  1 
September,  ho  was  ordaiottd  priest,  by  Dr  [vdiiinnd  Uibson,  bishop  of  ( 
London,  and  prncvetled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  art*.     At  thii  tiilW  1 
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he  removed  from  the  university  to  the  curacy  of  Offley,  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  the  year  1739  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Stepington, 
ID  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  presentation  of  John,  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman's  chaplains.  Soon 
afler  he  was  chosen  reader  to  the  Temple,  by  which  means  he  became 
known  to  Bishop  Sherlock,  who  was  then  master  of  it,  and  who  con- 
ceived so  high  an  opinion  of  our  author's  merit,  that,  in  1744,  this 
eminent  prelate  presented  Mr  Broughton  to  the  valuable  vicarage  of 
Bedminster,  near  Bristol,  together  with  the  chapeb  of  St  Mary  Red- 
cliff,  St  Thomas,  and  Abbot's  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  short  time  after, 
he  was  collated,  by  the  same  patron,  to  the  prebend  of  Bedminster  and 
Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Upon  receiving  this  preferment 
be  removed  from  London  to  Bristol,  where  he  married.  He  resided 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1774,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Redcliff. 

Firom  the  time  of  Mr  Broughton's  quitting  the  university  till  he  was 
eoDfiderably  advanced  in  life,  he  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  pub- 
lications, of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  taken,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  a  paper  in  his  own  hand-writing  :  '  Christianity  distinct  from  the 
Religion  of  Nature,  in  three  Parts;  in  answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation.* — *  Translation  of  Voltaire's  Temple  of  Taste.' — *  Preface 
to  his  Father's  Letter  to  a  Roman  Catholic' — *  Alteration  of  Dorrel  on 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  from  a  Popish  to  a  Protestant  Book.'  Two 
vols.  8vo. — *  Part  of  the  new  Edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  English, 
corrected;  with  a  Translation  of  the  Latin  and  other  Quotations.' — 

*  Jarvis's  Don  Quixote;  the  Language  thoroughly  altered  and  corrected, 
and  the  poetical  Parts  new  translated.' — *  Translation  of  the  Mottoes  of 
the  Spectator,  Guardian,  and  Freeholder.* — *  Original  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations, by  John  Dryden,  Esq.  now  first  collected  and  published  to- 
gether.* Two  vols. — *  Translation  of  the  Quotations  in  Addison's  Tra- 
vels, by  him  left  untranslated.' — *  The  first  and  third  Olynthiacs,  and 
the  four  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (by  several  Hands),  revised  and 
corrected ;  with  a  new  Translation  of  the  second  Olynthiac,  the  Oration 
de  Pace,  and  that  de  Chersonese :  to  which  are  added,  all  the  Arguments 
of  Libanius,  and  select  Notes  from  Ulpian.*  8vo. — *  Lives  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britanniea.' — *  The  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester  on  the 
Sacrament,  compared.* — <  Hercules,  a  Musical  Drama.' — '  Bibliotheca 
Historico-Sacra,  an  Historical  Dictionary  of  all  Religions,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  present  Times.'  In  two  vols.  ft>lio,  1756. — 
^A  Defence  of  th«  commonly  received  Doctrine  of  the  human  Soul.' — 

*  A  PVospect  of  Futurity,  in  four  Dissertations;  with  a  preliminary  Dis- 
course on  the  natural  and  moral  Evidence  of  a  future  State.' — In  1778, 
ft  posthumous  volume  of  Sermons  on  select  subjects  was  published  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  M.A.  of  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
fordf  and  vicar  of  Tiverton  near  Batb-^ 
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William  Samuel  Powell  was  born  at  Colcheslcr,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1717.  We  have  no  account  of  hi»  juvenile  years.  In 
1734  he  waa  admitted  of  Si  Juiio't  collrge,  Cambridge;  in  1739,  look 
his  degree  of  A.B.;  in  1740,  wai  electeil  to  a  ffllowsliip;  and  in  1741, 
eotered  the  Tainiiy  of  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  hs  ptivate  tutor  to 
his  lordship's  second  ton  Charlet.  in  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest,  and  instituted  to  ibe  rectory  of  Colkirlc  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  piescntalion  of  Lord  Townshcnd. 

In  1744  he  became  priocipal  tutor  in  his  own  college,  and  drew  up 
an  able  series  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  which  continued  lo  be 
the  test-book  at  St  John's  until  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  pub- 
lications of  Dr  Wood  and  Professor  Vjnee-  In  1749  Mr  Powell  pro- 
ceeded B.D.;  at  the  coaioiencement  in  1757  he  was  created  D.D. 
In  the  controversy  which  soon  atler  this  lost  dale  arose  about  subscrip- 
tion, Dr  Powell  took  an  active  share.  His  commencement  sermon  wai 
directed  principally  to  the  support  of  subscription  and  all  established 
forms  and  usages  in  the  univemity.  He  asserted  that  "young  people 
may  give  a  general  assent  to  the  articles,  on  the  authority  of  oihersl" 

In  1760  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with  Edward  Waring,  then  | 
candidate  for  the  Lucosian  profesgoTship.  Waring  had  published  thi 
first  chapter  of  hid  '  Miscellanea  Analytica,*  as  a  specimen  of  his  qualt-  ] 
Heolions  lor  the  chair  to  which  he  aspired.  Powell  commented  upoo  | 
this  publication  id  some  anonymous  '  Observations,' which  drew  forA.I 
a  vindication  from  Waring,  who  completely  demolished  his  antBgonitt*,! 
On  the  death  of  Dr  Newcombe,  master  of  St  John's,  no  less  than  sereK* 
candidates,  one  of  whom  was  Powell,  started  to  succeed  liini.  Powdl.l 
wat  the  successful  candidate,  having  been  unanimously  elected  mastcc'j 
on  the  S5th  of  January,  1765.  .  T 

In  the  6rst  year  of  his  mastership  he  established  college-ex  a  minattoM,  H 
and  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  routiD*  1 
of  col  lege- business.  Mr  Jebb's  proposals,  however,  with  thn  same  vieiPi,l 
were  sturdily  opposed  by  the  master  of  St  John's,  who  contended  thaj 
the  business  of  education,  both  of  government  and  instruction,  i: 
ducted  with  more  succch  under  the  domestic  discipline  of  each  college  I 
tlian  it  could  be  under  the  direction  of  the  senate;  and  that  whatever  1 
reformation  was  really  needed  could  be  easily  introduced  in  the  separMA  1 
colleges  by  ihc  mooter  and  fellows.  ,   I 

Dr  Powell  died  on  the  I9th  of  January,  1775.      His  workf,  chieByJ 
consisting  of  pulpit  discourses,  were  edited   by   his  friend   Dr  Balga^l 
They  are  acute  and  close -reasoned  performances,  written  in  a  style  ■  " 
gn-nt  perspicuity  and  purity.     "  Me  was"  says  Cok,  "  ri.iher  a  littl 
tliin  mnn ;  florid  and  red ;  with  staring  eyes,  as  if  almost  choked,  or  m 
if  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  too  high  about  his  neck.     H«  was  i 
of  a  rugged  and  severe  discipline;  but  virtuou*,  learned,  and  by  do    ' 
means  beloved:  his  manners  were  too  rigid  and  unbending  for  the  age 
he  lived  in.     As  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  «o  be  wfis  by  nature 
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positive  and  obstinate,  and  never  to  be  beat  out  of  what  he  had  oncd 
got  into  his  head;  yet  he  was  generous  in  his  temper,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  improving  the  college  and  walics,  at  an  expense  of  £800,  he 
called  the  fellows  together,  recommended  a  subscription  among  its  for* 
mer  members  of  note,  and  set  it  a-going  by  putting  down  £500." 


BORN  A.  D.   1716. — DIED  A.  D.  1778. 

Samuel  Ooden  was  born  at  Manchester  in  1716,  and  educated  at 
the  free-school  of  his  native  place.  In  1733  he  was  admitted  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  at  St  John's  in  1737,  and, 
eventually,  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  S.T.P.  In  1739  he  became  a 
fellow  of  his  college;  in  1744,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Halifax; 
about  1733,  vicar  of  Damerham  in  Wiltshire;  in  1764,  Woodwardian 
professor  at  Cambridge;  and,  in  1766,  rector  of  Lawford  in  Essex,  and 
of  Stansfield  in  Suffolk.  He  also  held  the  cure  of  St  Sepulchre's,  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  considerable  notoriety  as  a  preacher. 
He  died  on  the  23d  of  March,  1778.  "  His  person,  manner,  and  char- 
acter of  composition,"  says  Wakefield,  **  were  exactly  suited  to  each 
other.  He  exhibited  a  large,  black,  scowling,  grisly  figure, — a  pon- 
derous body,  with  a  lowering  visage,  imbrowned  by  the  horrors  of  a 
sable  periwig;  his  voice  was  growling  and  morose,  and  his  sentences 
desultory,  tart,  and  snappish.**  His  '^  uncivilized  appearance  and  blunt- 
ness  of  demeanour  were,"  Wakefield  adds,  "  the  grand  obstacles  to  his 
elevation  in  the  church."  The  duke  of  Newcastle  would,  it  is  said, 
have  taken  him  to  court,  if  he  had  been  what  his  grace  termed,  *  a  pro- 
ducible man.*  Dr  Halifax,  the  editor  of  his  sermons,  and  author  of  a 
vindication  of  his  writings  against  some  objections  which  Mainwaring 
had  preferred  against  them,  says  that,  notwithstanding  the  sternness, 
and  even  ferocity,  which  he  would  sometimes  throw  into  his  counte- 
nance, Ogden  was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  tender-hearted  men 
ever  known.  Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  states,  that  Dr  Ogden 
was  an  epicure;  that  he  loved  a  cheerful  glass, — had  a  great  turn  for 
banter  and  ridicule,  and  used  to  sit  in  company  in  his  night-gowu  and 
slippers. 

BORN  A.  D.    1740.— DIED  A.  D.   1778. 

This  strenuous  champion  for  the  Calvinism  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  atFarnham,  in  Surrey,  November  4,  1740.  His  father 
was  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena  soon 
after  his  son's  birth.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Westminster  school ;  but,  it  becoming  necessary  for  his  mother  to  take 
a  journey  to  Ireland  to  pursue  some  claims  to  an  estate  in  that  king- 
dom, he  accompanied  her  thither,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  at  which  seminary  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     Oft 
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taking  onlors.  he  was  iuducted  into  th*;  living  ol'  Brand  Hembtiry  in 
DevoDthire.  Hern  fae  pursued  bis  IaL>uure  with  increMJng  assiduity, 
nnd  compo5«l  most  uf  his  writings.  He  had  for  some  years  occasion- 
ally visited  London  ;  but  in  1775,  finding  his  coDstitutioii  much  im- 
paired by  the  moist  atmosphere  of  Devonshire,  he  removed  to  London 
entirely,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  exchange  his  living  for  an- 
other of  equivalent  value  in  souie  of  the  middle  counties.  In  London, 
by  the  eohcitation  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  engaged  the  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  French  reformed,  near  Lcicester-fieldB ;  where  he  preach- 
ed twice  in  the  week  wlule  his  health  permitted,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally, OS  much  as  he  was  well  able  lo  do.  He  died  Augast  11, 
1778.  His  body  was  buried,  agreeably  lo  his  own  desire,  in  Totten- 
bam-court  chapel.  It  is  supposed  that  his  iiileuse  application  lu  study, 
which  he  frequently  pursued  through  the  night  to  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  the  means  of  inducing  his  disorder  and  accelerat- 
ing his  end.  He  had  no  preferment  in  the  church  besides  the  vicarage 
of  Broad  Hembury,  which,  as  his  mind  could  never  brook  the  idea  of 
living  in  animosity  with  his  parish  upon  the  account  of  tithes,  did  not 
amount,  comrnu/iibut  annU,  to  eighty  pounds  a-year.  His  publications 
were,  1.  '  The  Church  of  England  vindicated  from  tlie  charge  of  Ar- 
minianism;  and  the  case  of  Arminian  subscription  particularly  con- 
sidered ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  NowcU,"  1769. — 2.  'The  Doctrine 
of  absolute  Predestination  stated  and  asserted  ;  with  a  preliminary  Dis- 
course on  the  Divine  Attributes  :  translated  in  great  measure  from  the 
Latin  of  .lerom  Zanchius;  with  some  account  of  his  tile  prefixed,'  I7GH. 
— 3.  ■  A  Letter  to  the  Uev.  Mr  John  Wt'sley,  relative  to  his  pretended 
abridgment  of  Zanchius  on  Predestination,'  1770,  2d  edition,  1771.— 
4.  '  A  Caveat  against  unsound  Doctrines :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Black* 
friars,  April  SSth,  1770.' — 5.  'Jesus  seen  of  Angels;  and  God's  Mind* 
fulucss  of  Man :  three  Sermons  preached  at  Broad  Hembury,  DevoD) 
December  25th,  1770.' — 0.  '  Free  thoughts  on  the  projected  Applica- 
tion to  Forliament  for  .the  Abolition  of  Ecclesiastical  subscriptions,' 
1771. — 7. '.More  work  for  Mr  John  Wesley:  or  a  vindication  of  the 
Decrees  and  Providence  of  God  from  the  defamations  of  a  late  printed 
paper  entitled  "  Tlie  Consequence  proved,"  1772.' — 8.  '  Clerical  sub- 
•cription  no  grievance :  a  Sermon  at  llie  annual  Visitation  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Exeter,  May  12th,  1772.' — D.  'Historical  Proof  of  the 
Doctrinal  Calvinirra  of  the  Church  of  England,'  1774,  2  volumes  8vo, 
— 10, 'Free-will  and  Merit  foirly  exnmined  ;  or  meii  not  their  own 
Saviours:  a  Sermon  preached  al  Blacklriars,  May  I5lh,  1774.' — II. 
'  Good  News  from  Heaven  ;  or  the  GMpcl's  joyful  sound  :  a  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Lock-chapcl,  June  mth,  1774.' — iS.  '  The  Scheme  of 
Christian  and  Philosophical  Necessity  asserted,  in  answer  to  Mr  John 
Wedey's  tract  on  (hat  subject,'  1775. — 13.  'Joy  in  Heaven,  and  the 
Creed  of  DeviU:  two  Sermons  preached  in  London,'  1775. — 14. 
'  Morkl  and  Political  Moderation  recommended  :'  a  Sermon  preached 
on  the  general  fast,  December  13lh,  1776—15.  '  Collection  of  Hyrana 
for  pubUc  and  private  worship.'  1776. — 16.  His  dying  avowal,  dat«d 
Knightsbridge,  July  22d,  177(4. 

The  chief  object  of  his  writings,  as  welt  as  of  his  sermons,  was  the 
defence  of  Calviniun,  and  the  proof  that  Calvinism  was  to  be  found  in 
the  articlet.  &c  of  the  Church  of  England.     His  crt-ed,  says  one  of  bis 
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reviewers,  (probably  Badcock)  was  Calvinism  in  the  extreme;  and 
when  he  reasoned  on  some  of  its  distinguishing  principles,  particularly 
predestination,  he  discovered  no  mean  talent  for  disputation.  He  un- 
derstood all  the  niceties  of  that  article  ;  and  if  his  arguments  could  not 
convince,  bis  subtleties  would  confound  an  Arminian.  He  would  take 
his  adversary  on  his  own  ground,  and  make  his  own  concessions  con- 
tribute to  his  defeat.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  related  by 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Macauley,  in  which  he  tells  her  of  a  debate 
he  once  had  with  Mr  Burgh,  author  of  the  *  Political  Disquisitions.' 
"  I  should  have  had,"  says  he,  "  a  sharp  onset  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
health.  Even  as  it  was,  he  could  not  forbear  feeling  my  pulse^on  the 
article  of  free  will.  In  the  course  of  our  debate  I  drove  him  into  this 
dreadful  refuge :  viz.  *  that  God  doth  all  he  possibly  can  (these  were 
Mr  Burgh's  own  words)  to  hinder  moral  and  natural  evil,  but  he  can- 
not prevail :  men  will  not  permit  God  to  have  his  wish.'  "  On  Mr  Top- 
lady's  asking  him  if  this  would  not  render  the  Deity  an  unhappy  being  ? 
he  replied,  "No^  for  he  knows  that  be  must  be  disappointed  and  de- 
feated, and  tlfat  there's  no  help  for  it :  and  therefore  he  submits  to  the 
necessity,  and  docs  not  make  himself  unhappy  about  it."  Of  his  de- 
fences of  Calvinism,  his  *  Historical  Proof*  is  by  far  the  most  able.  As 
a  controversialist,  in  liis  disputes  with  Wesley  and  others,  he  has  been 
blamed  for  a  degree  of  acrimony  unworthy  of  his  cause ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed a  warm  and  acute  imagination,  and  a  degree  of  zeal  which  was 
not  always  under  the  guidance  of  judgment.  Against  Wesley  he  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  confirmed  antipathy,  and  employed  ridicule  as 
well  as  argument  in  opposing  his  opinions  and  conduct.  The  last  act 
of  his  life  was  to  publish  what  he  called  his  *  Dying  Avowal,'  in  which 
he  contradicted  a  report  circulated  by  Wesley  or  his  followers,  respect- 
ing his  having  changed  his  sentiments.  In  this  short  piece  he  informs 
us  that  his  Arminian  prejudices  received  their  first  shock  from  reading 
Dr  Manton's  sermons  on  the  xviith  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  Besides 
the  works  above-mentioned,  Mr  Toplady  was  the  editor  for  some  years 
of  'The  Gospel  Magazine,*  begun  in  1774  ;  and  in  it,  under  the  article, 
*  Review  of  Books,'  will  be  found  some  of  his  bitterest  philippics  against 
Wesley.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  modern  writers  in  defence  of  Calvinism,  and  brought  a 
larger  share  of  metaphysical  acuteness  into  the  controversy  than  any 
man  of  his  time.' 


Misf^op  Wlavliurtatu 

BORN  A.  D.  1698 DIED  A.  D.  1779. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a  native  of  Newark-upon-Trent  His 
father  was  an  attorney,  and  at  the  usual  age  young  Warburton  was 
articled  to  a  gentleman  of  his  father's  profession.  On  completing  his 
clerkship,  he  practised  some  time  in  his  native  town,  but  he  either  ap- 
pears to  have  deserted  his  profession,  or  to  have  been  deserted  by  it. 
After  filling  for  some  time  the  situation  of  usher  in  a  school,  we  find 

'  Chalmtn. — ^Life  pnbUthed  in  1778,  8to. — Month.  Rev.  toU  LXX. 
VI.  B 
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liiin  in  deacon's  orders  in  1723,  and  in  1726  vicar  of  Greasley  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

In  tliis  latter  year,  Warburton  contributed  some  notes  to  Theobald's 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  also  enrolled  himself  in  the  literary'  con- 
federacy against  Pope,  then  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the  littrary  world. 
His  notes  on  the  great  dramatist,  both  in  this  and  his  own  edition, 
are  erudite  and  ingenious,  but  singularly  perverse  in  many  instances. 
His  biographer,  Hurd,  has  indeed  praised  *'the  felicity  of  his  genius  in 
restoring  numberless  passages  to  their  integrity,  and  in  explaining 
others,"  but  we  greatly  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  Warbur- 
ton *s  labours  on  the  Shakspearian  text :  the  truth  is,  he  appears  either 
to  have  understood  the  mighty  dramatist  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
understood  himself,  or  to  have  possessed  a  singular  obliquity  of  mental 
vision  throughout  the  whole  of  this  task.  He  is  perpetually  discover- 
ing difficulties  where  an  ordinary  mind  would  perceive  none  ;  and  ren- 
dering what  was  before  clear  and  simple  of  apprehension,  perplexed 
and  contradictory.  His  connexion  with  the  inferior  wits,  or  *  dunces,' 
of  the  day  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  of  very  short  duration  ; 
he  soon  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Pope,  Chesterfield,  Murray,  and 
the  other  leading  men  of  that  party. 

In  1727,  he  published  an  *  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles,*  and  in  1736  his  famous  treatise  on  the  *  Alliance  between 
Church  and  State.*  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  piece  he  an- 
nounced the  approaching  publication  of  his  great  work,  '  The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,*  the  firat  volume  of  which  appeared  in  I7l37.  Of 
this  work  the  following  account  has  been  given  in  an  interesting  article 
on  Hurd's  edition  of  Warburton*s  works,  in  the  7th  volume  of  the 
*  Quarterly  Review.*  "  To  the  composition  of  this  prodigious  perform- 
ance. Hooker  and  Stillingfieet  could  have  contributed  the  erudition, 
Chillingworth  and  Locke  the  acuteness,  Taylor  an  imagination  even 
more  wild  and  copious,  Swifl,  and  perhaps  Eachard,  the  sarcastic  vein 
of  wit :  but  what  power  of  understanding,  excepting  that  of  Warburton, 
could  first  have  amassed  all  these  materials,  and  then  compacted  them 
into  a  bulky  and  elaborate  work  so  consistent  and  harmonious  ? 

**  The  principle  of  the  work  was  no  less  bold  and  original  than  the 
execution.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment was  omitted  in  the  books  of  Moses,  had  been  insolently  urged  by 
infidels  against  the  truth  of  his  mission,  while  divines  were  feebly  occu- 
pied in  seeking  what  was  certainly  not  to  be  found  there,  otherwise 
than  by  inference  and  implication.  But  Warburton,  with  an  intre- 
pidity unheard  of  before,  threw  open  the  gates  of  his  camp,  admitted  the 
host  of  the  enemy  within  his  works,  and  beat  them  on  a  ground  which 
was  now  become  both  his  and  theirs.  In  short,  he  admitted  the  proposi- 
tion in  its  fullest  extent,  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  from  that  very 
omission,  which  in  all  instances  of  legislation,  merely  human,  had  Ixen 
industriously  avoided,  that  a  system  which  could  dispense  nith  a  doc- 
trine, the  very  bond  and  cement  of  human  society,  must  have  come 
from  God,  and  that  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  must  have  been 
placed  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 

"  In  the  hands  of  such  a  champion,  the  warfaf^  so  conducted  might 
be  safe ;  yet  the  experiment  was  perilous,  and  the  pombatant  a  stranger: 
hence  the  timid  were  alarmed,  the  formal  disednoerted ;  even  the  ve- 
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teran  leaders  of  his  own  party  were  scandalized  by  the  irregular  act  of 
heroism;  and  long  and  loud  was  the  outcry  of  treason  and  perfidy 
within  the  camp.  Nor  is  it  to  be  dissembled,  that  in  choosing  this  new 
and  narrow  ground  of  defence,  however  adapted  to  his  own  daring  and 
adventurous  spirit,  Warburton  gave  some  cause  of  alarm,  and  even  of 
dissatisfaction,  to  tlie  friends  of  revelation.  They  foresaw,  and  deplor- 
ed a  consecjuence,  which  we  believe  has  in  some  instances  actually  fol- 
lowed; namely,  that  this  hardy  and  inventive  champion  has  been  either 
misconceived  or  misrepresented,  as  having  chosen  the  only  firm  ground 
on  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Jewish  legislation  could  be  main- 
tained; whereas  that  great  truth  should  be  understood  to  rest  on  a 
much  wider  and  firmer  basis;  for  could  the  hypothesis  of  Warburton  be 
demonstrated  to  be  inconclusive ;  had  it  even  been  discovered — which 
from  the  universal  knowledge  of  the  history  of  nations  is  impossible— 
that  a  system  of  legislation,  confessedly  human,  had  actually  been  in- 
stituted and  obeyed  without  any  reference  to  a  future  state,  still  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  polity  would  stand  pre-eminent 
and  alone.  Instituted  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  universal 
idolatry,  a  system  which  taught  the  proper  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  de- 
nominated his  person  by  a  sublime  and  metaphysical  name,  evidently 
implying  self-existence;  which,  in  the  midst  of  fanatical  bloodshed  and 
lust,  excluded  from  its  ritual  every  thing  libidinous  or  cruel,  (for  the 
permission  to  offer  up  beasts  in  sacrifice  is  no  more  objectionable  than 
that  of  their  slaughter  for  human  food,  and  both  are  positively  humane,} 
the  refusal  in  the  midst  of  a  general  intercommunity  of  gods,  to  admit 
the  association  of  any  of  them  with  Jehovah  : — all  these  particulars,  to- 
gether with  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  t)ie  moral  law,  amount  to  a  moral 
demonstration  that  the  religion  came  from  God. 

"  Warburton's  '  Divine  Legation'  is  one  of  the  few  theological  and 
still  fewer  controversial  works,  which  scholars  perfectly  indifferent  to 
such  subjects  will  ever  read  with  delight.  The  novelty  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, the  masterly  conduct  of  the  argument,  the  hard  blows  which  this 
champion  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  is  ever  dealing  about  him  against  the 
enemies  of  both,  the  scorn  with  whieli  he  represses  shallow  petulance, 
and  the  inimitable  acuteness  with  which  he  exposes  dishonest  sophistry, 
the  compass  of  literature  which  he  displays,  his  widely  extended  views 
of  ancient  polity  and  religion,  but,  above  all,  the  rich  sunshine  of  an 
Italian  landscape,  illuminates  the  whole, — all  these  excellencies  will 
rivet  alike  the  attention  of  taste,  of  reason,  and  erudition,  as  long  as 
English  literature  shall  exist;  while  many  a  standard  work,  perhaps 
equally  learned  and  more  convincing,  is  permitted  to  repose  upon  the 
shelf.  But  it  is  in  his  episodes  and  digressions  that  Warburton  s  powers 
of  reason  and  brilliancy  of  fancy  are  most  conspicuous.  They  re- 
semble the  wanton  movements  of  some  powerful  and  half-broken  quad- 
ruped, who,  disdaining  to  pace  along  the  highway  under  a  burden  which 
would  subdue  any  other  animal  of  his  species,  starts  aside  at  every  turn 
to  exercise  the  native  elasticity  of  his  muscles,  and  throw  off  the  waste 
exuberance  of  his  strength  and  spirits.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  his  *  Hypothesis  concerning  the  Origin  and  late  Antiquity  of  the 
Book  of  Job,*  his  elaborate  '  Disquisition  on  Hieroglyphics  and  Picture- 
writing,'  and  his  profound  and  original  *  Investigation  of  the  Mysteries.' 

<*  Warburton  had  a  constitutional  delight  in  paradox.     He  read,  a» 
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it  would  appear,  among  other  reasoiis,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  had  been  written  on  a  subject ;  not  that  he  might  adopt  or  reject, 
at  his  'discretion,  the  opinions  of  others,  but  that  he  might  be  sure  of 
producing  what  had  never  been  said  or  thought  before.  He  was  like 
an  adventurer  projecting  a  voyage  of  discovery,  who  should  sit  down  to 
study  the  charts  and  journals  of  all  his  predecessors,  neither  for  direction 
nor  security,  but  that  having  been  instructed  in  every  route  already 
explored  by  man,  he  might  penetrate  into  the  unfathomed  depths  of 
unknown  seas,  and  ransack  the  wealth  of  countries  hitherto  without  a 
name.  Such  a  spirit,  aided  by  a  constitution  however  strong,  and  a 
hand  however  skilful,  while  it  might  occasionally  reward  the  discoverer, 
and  enrich  his  country  with  unexpected  wealth,  would  sometimes  drive 
him  upon  unknown  rocks,  and  sometimes  entangle  him  in  inextricable 
quicksands,  where  his  rashness  would  at  once  be  regarded  as  his  ca- 
lamity and  his  reproach.  Such  was  his  ill-starred  dissertation  on  the 
book  of  Job,  which,  besides  having  incidentally  drawn  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  Lowth,  missed  that  praise  which  Warburton  courted  more 
ardently  than  either  utility  or  truth,  that  of  fortunate  boldness,  or  in- 
genious and  well-supported  error.  His  disgraceful  failure  on  this  sub- 
ject was,  however,  more  than  compensated  by  his  wonderful  disserta- 
tion on  hieroglyphical  and  picture-writing  ;  one  of  those  felicities  which 
seem  to  be  occasionally  and  extrinsically  bestowed  upon  great  genius, 
and  are  beyond  all  power  of  ordinary  effort  and  meditation.  In  pro- 
fundity of  research,  clearnessjof  deduction,  and  happiness  of  illustration, 
we  know  of  no  analysis  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  it.  Had 
Warburton  written  nothing  but  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  '  Divine  Legation,*  it  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal." 
The  'Divine  Legation'  was  received  with  little  favour  in  either  uni- 
versity, and  was  bitterly  assailed  by  a  host  of  antagonists.*  Our  author 
defended  himself  with  ureat  spirit,  and  published  a  second  volume  in 
1741.  In  1746,  he  was  chosen  preacher  of  Lincoln's  inn  through  the 
interest  of  his  friend  Murray.  In  17jO,  he  published  'Julian,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  which  defeated 
that  emperor's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.'  This  is 
an  able,  erudite,  and  convincing  dissertation  on  the  celebrated  passage 
in  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  wherein  that  historian  records  the  miracu- 
lous manner  in  which  the  emperor  Julian's  attempts  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  were  defeated.*  The  following  rules  for  the  qualification  of  an 
unexceptionable  witness,  affording  a  favourable  specimen  of  W  arbur- 
ton's  style,  are  taken  from  this  piece  :  "  Were  infidelity  itself,  when  it 
would  evade  the  force  of  testimony,  to  prescribe  what  qualities  it  ex- 
pected in  a  faultless  testimony,  it  could  invent  none  but  what  might  be 
found  in  the  historian  here  produced.  Fie  was  a  pagan,  and  so  not 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Christianity  :  he  was  a  dependent,  follower,  and 
profound  admirer  of  Julian,  and  so  not  inclined  to  report  any  thing  to  his 
dishonour.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth,  and  so  would  not  relate  what  he 
knew  or  but  suspected  to  be  false.  He  had  great  sense,  improved  by 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  so  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived: 

1  Richard  Rentley  is  Mid  to  have  obtcrred  of  iU  author,  after  reading  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  **  Ibit  man  baa  a  monstrous  appetite,  but  a  rery  bad  digestion  T 
■  This  work  waa  highly  eateemed  by  the  preaideot  Mooteaquten. 
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he  was  not  only  contemporary  to  the  fact,  but  at  the  time  it  happen- 
ed, resident  near  the  place.  He  related  it  not  as  an  uncertain  hearsay, 
with  diffidence,  but  as  a  notorious  fact ;  at  that  time  no  more  question- 
ed in  Asia  than  the  project  of  the  Persian  expedition  :  he  inserted  it 
not  for  any  partial  purpose  in  support  or  confutation  of  any  system,  in 
defence  or  discredit  of  any  character ;  he  delivered  it  in  no  cursory  or 
transient  manner,  nor  in  a  loose  or  private  memoir,  but  gravely  and  de- 
liberately as  the  natural  and  necessary  part  of  a  composition  the  most 
useful  and  important,  a  general  history  of  the  empire,  on  the  complete 
performance  of  which  the  author  was  so  intent,  that  he  exchanged  a 
court  life  for  one  of  study  and  contemplation,  and  chose  Rome,  the 
great  repository  of  the  proper  materials,  for  the  place  of  his  retirement." 

Warburton's  next  labour  was  the  editing  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his 
deceased  friend  and  benefactor  Pope's  works.  Warburton  had  com- 
pletely gained  the  confidence  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  who  is  even 
said  to  have  paid  great  deference  to  his  criticisms,  and  to  have  made 
numerous  alterations  on  his  productions  in  obedience  to  his  strictures;  he 
introduced  'the  Lincolnshire  parson'  to  all  his  most  influential  friends, 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him  one-half  of  his  library,  and  the 
whole  of  his  unsold  copyrights. 

His  first  government  preferment  was  a  prebend  of  Gloucester,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1753,  through  the  patronage  of  Yorke,  Lord 
Hardwicke.  Warburton  had  espoused  government  measures  with  much 
warmth,  so  early  as  1745;  its  patronage,  therefore,  came  late;  and  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  forgotten  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  so  long 
treated.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  future  biographer,  Hurd,  written 
in  February,  17G6,  he  says  :  "  I  brought,  as  usual,  a  bad  cold  with  me 
to  town  ;  and  this  being  the  first  day  I  ventured  out  of  doors,  it  was 
employed,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  court,  it  being  a  levee-day.  A  buffoon 
lord  in  waiting  was  very  busy  marshalling  the  circle  ;  and  he  said  to 
me,  without  ceremony, — *Move  forward;  you  clog  up  the  door-way.' 
1  rcplit'd  with  as  little,  '  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  door-stead  more 
than  I,  there  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men.'  This  brought  the 
man  to  himself.  When  the  king  came  up  to  me,  he  asked,  *  Why  I  did 
not  come  to  town  before  ?'  I  said,  *  I  understood  there  was  no  busi- 
ness going  forward  in  the  house  in  >vhich  I  could  be  of  service  to  his 
majesty.*  He  replied,  *  He  supposed  the  severe  storm  of  snow  would 
have  brought  me  up.*  I  answered,  *  I  was  under  cover  of  a  warm 
house.'     You  see  by  all  this  how  unfit  I  am  for  courts." 

In  1755  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  the  same 
year  had  the  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  archiepiscopal  man- 
date. In  1757  he  was  made  dean  of  Bristol ;  and,  in  1759,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  His  publications  up  to  this  lat- 
ter date,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  a  vindication  of  Pope 
from  the  charge  of^  Spinosism  in  his  *  Essay  on  Man,* — a  Dissertation  on 
the  origin  of  books  of  Chivalry, — an  edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes, 
—some  strictures  on  Middleton, — animadversions  on  Bolingbroke's 
philosophical  writings,  and  an  improved  edition  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  *  Divine  Legation.' 

In  1762  he  published  his  *  Doctrine  of  Grace.*  This  work  was  di- 
rected against  the  opinions  of  Middleton  on  the  one  hand,  and  John 
Wesley  on  the  other.     It  is  an  exceedingly  scurrilous  performance.     In 
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1766  he  foanded  a  course  of  lectures  at  Lincoln's  inn,  ''to  prove  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  in  particular, 
from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 
His  death  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  1779. 

Johnson — than  whom  no  man  was  better  fitted  to  have  been  the 
biographer  of  Warburton — has  given  us  the  following  estimate  of  the 
bishop's  intellectual  character :  *'  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties,  a 
mind  fervent  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  inquiry 
with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
pressed his  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspicacity.  To  every  work 
he  brought  a  memory  fully  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of 
original  combinations ;  and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  scholar, 
the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to 
be  always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious. 
His  abilities  gave  him  a  haughty  confidence  which  he  disdained  to  con- 
ceal or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed  him  to  treat 
his  adversaries  with  such  contemptuous  superiority,  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  against  the  advocate,  the  wishes  of 
some  who  favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman 
emperor's  determination,  *  Oderint  dum  metuanC  He  used  no  allure- 
ments of  gentle  language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  to  per- 
suade. His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and  forcible  without 
neatness  ;  he  took  the  words  that  presented  themselves ;  his  diction  is 
coarse  and  impure  ;  and  his  sentences  are  unnu-asunid." 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  has  supplied  us  with  a  fuller  sketch  of  the 
bishop,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  **  His  whole  constitu- 
tion, bodily  as  well  as  mental,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  born  to 
be  an  extraordinary  man  ;  with  a  large  and  athhaic  person  he  ))revented 
tlic  necessity  of  such  bodily  exercises  as  strong  constitutions  usually  re- 
quire, by  rigid  and  undeviating  abstinence.  The  time  thus  saved  was 
unifonnly  devoted  to  study,  of  which  no  measure  or  continuance  ever 
exhausted  his  understanding  or  checked  the  natural  and  lively  flow  of 
his  spirits.  A  change  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit  was  his  only  relaxa- 
tion ;  and  he  could  pass  and  repass  from  fathers  and  philosophers  to 
Don  Quixote,  in  the  original,  with  }>erfect  ease  and  pleasure.  In  the 
mind  of  Warburton,  the  foundation  of  classical  literature  had  been  well 
laid,  yet  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  science  of  ancient  criti- 
cism with  an  exactness  equal  to  the  extent  in  which  he  grasped  it.  His 
master-faculty  was  reason,  and  bis  master-science  was  theology  ;  the 
very  outline  of  which  last,  as  marked  out  by  this  great  man,  for  the  di- 
rection of  young  students,  surpasses  the  attainments  of  many  who  have 
the  reputation  of  considerable  divines.  One  deficiency  of  his  education 
he  had  carefully  corrected  by  cultivating  logic  with  great  diligence. 
That  he  has  sometimes  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  own  citations  in  Greek, 
may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  a  pur|)ose  of  bending  them  to  his  own 
opinions.  A Aer  all,  he  was  incomparably  the  worst  critic  in  his  mother- 
tongue.  Little  acquainted  with  old  English  literature,  and  as  little 
with  those  provincial  dialects  which  yet  retain  much  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  Shakspeare,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  derision  of  far  in- 
ferior judges  by  mistaking  the  sense  of  passages,  in  which  he  would  have 
been  corrtcted  by  shephonls  and  ploughmen.  His  sense  of  humour,  like 
that  of  most  men  of  very  vigorous  faculties,  was  strong,  but  extremely 
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coarse,  while  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  his  manners  as  a  controver- 
tidt  removed  all  restraints  of  decency  or  decorum  in  scattering  his  jests 
about  him.  His  taste  seems  to  have  been  neither  just  nor  delicate. 
He  had  nothing  of  that  intuitive  perception  of  beauty  which  feels 
rather  than  judges,  and  yet  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  common  suf- 
frage of  mankind  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  critical  favours  were  commonly 
bestowed  according  to  rules  and  reasons,  and  for  the  most  part  accord- 
ing to  some  perverse  and  capricious  reasons  of  his  own.  In  short,  it 
may  be  adduced  as  one  of  those  compensations  with  which  Providence 
is  ever  observed  to  balance  the  excesses  and  superfluities  of  its  own 
gifts,  that  there  was  not  a  faculty  about  this  wonderful  man  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  distorted  by  a  certain  inexplicable  perverse- 
ness,  in  which  pride  and  love  of  paradox  were  blended  with  the  spirit 
of  subtle  and  sophistical  reasoning.  In  the  lighter  exercises  of  his  fa- 
culties it  may  not  unfrequcntly  be  doubted  whether  he  believed  him- 
self; in  the  more  serious,  however  fine-spun  his  theories  may  have  been, 
he  was  unquestionably  honest.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  whether  it  were  desirable  that  Warburton's  educa- 
tion and  early  habits  should  have  been  those  of  other  gn^at  scholars. 
That  the  ordinary  forms  of  scholastic  institution  would  have  been  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  in  some  respects  for  that  of  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  gradations  of  a  university  would,  in  part,  have  mortified 
his  vanity  and  subdued  iiis  arrogance.  The  perpetual  collisions  of  kin- 
dred and  approximating  minds  which  constitute,  perhaps,  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  those  illustrious  seminaries,  would  have  rounded  off  some 
portion  of  his  native  asperities ;  he  would  have  been  broken  by  the 
academical  curb  to  pace  in  the  trammels  of  ordinary  ratiocination  ;  he 
would  have  thought  alway  above,  yet  not  altogether  unlike,  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  short,  he  would  have  become  precisely  what  the  disci- 
pline of  a  college  was  able  to  make  of  the  man,  whom  Warburton  most 
resembled,  the  great  Bentley.  Yet  all  these  advantages  would  have 
been  acquired  at  an  expense  ill  to  be  spared  and  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
The  man  might  have  been  polished  and  the  scholar  improved,  but  the 
phenomenon  would  have  been  lost.  Mankind  might  not  have  learned, 
for  centuries  to  come,  what  an  untutored  mind  can  do  for  itself.  A 
self-taught  theologian,  untamed  by  rank  and  unsubdued  by  intercourse 
with  the  great,  was  yet  a  novelty  ;  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  the 
formalities  of  argument,  and  the  niceties  of  composition,  would,  at  least 
with  those  who  love  the  eccentricities  of  native  genius,  have  been  un- 
willingly accepted  in  exchange  for  that  glorious  extravagance  which 
dazzles  while  it  is  unable  to  convince,  that  range  of  erudition  which 
would  have  been  cramped  by  exactness  of  research,  and  that  haughty 
defiance  of  form  and  decorum,  which  in  its  rudest  transgressions  against 
charity  and  manners,  never  failed  to  combine  the  powers  of  a  giant  with 
the  temper  of  a  ruffian." 

BORN  A.  D.  1704. DIED  A.  D.  1782. 

This  prelate  was  born  at  Lichfield,  and  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  that  plaoe>  and  at  Westminster  school.     He  took  his  degree 
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of  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  iu  1730,  after  which  he  became  assistant  to  Dr 
Trebeck  of  St  George's  church,  Hanover-square,  London.  In  1738, 
Dr  Pearce,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  appointed  him  morning- 
preacher  at  Spring-garden.  In  1744,  he  was  presented  by  the  earl  of 
Bath  to  the  rectory  of  St  Mary  Le  Bow,  Cheapside.  Newton  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  commotions  of  1745  by  his  activity  in  de- 
nouncing the  sin  and  crime  of  rebellion. 

In  1749,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  'Paradise  Lost,'  which  was 
very  favourably  received,  and  was  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  an  Eng- 
Ibh  classic  *  cum  notis  variorum.'  It  is  very  respectably  got  up,  and 
contains  an  elaborate  verbal  index  by  the  indefatigable  Alexander  Cru- 
den.  Some  time  after  he  published  '  Paradise  Regained/  on  the  same 
plan. 

In  1754,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  well-known  '  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Prophecies ;'  the  second  and  third  volumes  appeared  in 
1758.  Pearce,  Warburton,  and  Jortin,  are  said  to  have  looked  over 
the  manuscript  of  the  dissertations,  and  aided  the  author  with  their  re- 
marks. 

In  1756,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king*s  chaplains,  and  next  year 
received  a  prebend  in  Westminster.  Soon  after  this,  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Viscount  Lisburne;  and  in  the  same 
month  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  the  rtsiiientiary- 
ship  of  St  Faults. 

Bishop  Newton  died  in  1782.  His  collected  works  wcrr  published 
in  the  same  year,  in  three  volumes  4to.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  and 
erudition;  but  of  no  very  powerful  intellect.  His  ^Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies'  is  still  a  popular  work. 


BORN  A.  D.  1717. — DIED  A.  D.  1783. 

This  eminent  dissenting  divine  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  educated  at  the  free-school  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  spent  a 
year  at  Warrington,  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Charles  Owen,  a  dissenting 
minister. 

In  August,  1734,  he  entered  Dr  Doddridge's  academy  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  in  1738  was  chosen  assistant  in  that  institution.  In  1741  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastoral  office  in  hb  native  town,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  labour  with  great  acceptableness  and  usefulness  until  the  year 
1765,  when  his  increasing  bodily  infirmities  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
chargie.  We  shall  relate  the  remaining  incidents  of  his  life  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Dr  Kippis. 

Mr  Orton  b  quitting  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  dissenters  at 
Shrewsbury  was  attended  with  unhappy  consequences.  A  contest 
arose  with  rrspect  to  the  choice  of  an  assistant  to  Mr  Fownes  which  at 
length  ended  in  a  separation.  The  larger  number  of  the  society  thought 
it  their  duty  to  provide  themselves  with  another  place  of  worship  ;  and 
with  these  Mr  Orton  concurred  in  opinion.  He  esteemed  himself,  says 
^■«  biographer,  bound  to  countenance  them  upon  every  principle  of 
4eDce,  as  a  Christimn,  a  diseenter,  aminiftery  and  a  friend  to  liberty. 
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The  height  to  which  the  matter  was  carruni,  rendered  Mr  Orton's  situ* 
ation  at  Shrewsbury  greatly  uncomfortable,  and  materially  affected  his 
health.  He  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  retire  to  another  place  ; 
and  at  length,  in.  1766,  he  fixed  at  Kidderminster,  to  which  he  was 
principally  led  that  he  might  have  the  advice  of  a  very  able  and  skilful 
physician  (Dr  Johnstone  of  Worcester),  who  always  proved  himself  a 
faithful  and  tender  friend.  He  continued  at  Kidderminster  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days ;  and  although  prevented  by  the  bad  state  of  his 
health  finom  ever  again  appearing  in  the  pulpit,  he  still  retained  the  same 
zeal  for  promoting  the  great  objects  of  the  Christian  religion.  What  he 
could  not  perform  as  a  preacher,  he  was  solicitous  to  effect  as  a  prac- 
tical writer.  Previously  to  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office  his 
only  publications  were,  his  funeral  sermon  for  Dr  Doddridge,  printed 
in  1752;  a  fast  sermon  in  1756,  occasioned  by  tlic  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon ;  and  *  Three  Discourses  on  Eternity,  and  the  Importance  and 
Advantage  of  looking  at  Eternal  Things,'  published  in  1764.  Such 
was  Mr  Orton's  ill  state  of  health,  together  with  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  that  it  was  not  till  1766  that  he  was  enabled  to 
give  to  the  world  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Dr  Doddridge/  In  1769,  he  published  a  set  of  sermons,  under  i\u^ 
title  of  *  Religious  Exercises  recommended  :  or,  Discourses  on  the  Hea- 
venly State,  considered  under  the  Idea  of  a  Sabbath.'  In  1771,  ho 
published  *  Discourses  to  the  Aged.*  Our  author's  next  publication, 
which  appeared  in  1774,  was  entitled  *  Christian  Zeal;  or  three  Dis- 
courses on  the  Importance  of  seeking  the  Things  of  Christ  more  thau 
our  own.*  These  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  clieck  the  selfish  and 
clamorous  zeal  which  then  appeared  among  the  dissenters  for  matters  of 
a  worldly  kind,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  real 
practical  religion.  In  1775,  Mr  Orton  committed  to  the  press  three 
farther  discourses,  under  the  title  of  *  Christian  Worship,*  which  have 
been  translated  into  Welch.  Two  volumes  of  *  Discourses  on  Practical 
Subjects'  were  the  production  of  the  next  year.  Mr  Orton's  last  publica- 
tion, which  a})peared  in  1777,  was  entitled  *  Sacramental  Meditations; 
or,  Devout  Reflections  on  various  Passages  of  Scripture,  designed  to 
assist  Christians  in  their  attendance  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  their 
Improvement  of  it,* 

Besides  these  several  publications,  all  of  which  appeared  with  his 
name,  Mr  Orton,  in  1770,  was  the  author  of  two  anonymous  tracts, 
entitled,  *  Diatrophes  admonished,*  and  *  Diatrophes  re-admonished.* 
They  were  written  in  defence  of  his  excellent  friend,  Dr  Adams,  at  that 
time  vicar  of  St  Chad*s,  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  violently  attacked 
by  the  writer  of  a  piece,  which  made  a  considerable  noise  in  its  day, 
called  *  Pietas  Oxoniensis.'  There  is  one  small  publication  by  Mr  Or- 
ton, hitherto  omitted,  which  was  the  earliest  piece  printed  by  him, 
having  first  appeared  in  1749,  and  we  apprehend  without  his  name. 
The  title  of  it  is  *  A  Summary  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Religion,  by 
way  of  Question  and  Answer ;  with  an  Introduction,  showing  the 
Importance  and  Advantage  of  a  religious  Education.'  In  the  course 
of  his  ministerial  service,  he  delivered  a  short  and  plain  exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  devotional  and  practical  reflections.  These 
reflections  were  afterwards  published,  from  the  author's  manuscripts,  by 
Mr  Gentleman  of  Kidderminster,  in  six  large  volumes,  octavo.     The 
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fii»t  lulume  appeannt  in  1738,  and  Uielatt  in  17^1 ;  but  tlie  work  has  not 

■Itajiied  any  grc-al  shnre  of  popularity.     Thr  other  posthuinuus  publica' 

lion  is  ■Letters  to  a  young  Cleriryinan,'  1791,  2  volume*,  ISino.     Be- 

ides  Orion 'k  publication  of  Dr  Dodil ridge's  liyntns,  and  of  the  thr^e  lust 

>olum{»  of  the  Family  Hxpoiitor,  hi'  printrd,  in  1764,  a  new  cditkm  of 

he  life  and  death  of  the  Kcv.  Philip  Henry,  and  prcHxrd  to  it  an  ad- 

Iran  to  the  detceadanls  of  that  eminently  pioos  and  worthy  divine. 

After  the  puliiieation  of  the  '  Sacramental  Meditations'  in  1777,  Mr 

I  Ortoti'*  had  state  of  health   no  longer  permitted  him  to  in^trui'l  and 

I  cdify  the  workl  from  the  press.      But  he  still  continued  to  be  ustful  by 

[  hu  pious  example,  his  affectionate  exhortations  and  his  correspondence 

with   his  intimate  friends.      The  degree  of  D.  D.  had   been  conferred 

■pon  him  many  years  previously  to  his  decease,  but  he  mouIiJ  never 

permit  himself  to  be  addressed  by  that  title,  or  prefix  it  to  any  of  his 

writings. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1783,  Mr  Orton*s  complaints  multiplied 
&Bt  upon  him.  Me  died  ut  Kidderuiinstcr,  July  19lh,  1783,  in  the 
■ixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month, 
agreeably  to  his  own  requo^t,  he  wa^  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Chad' 
church,  Shrewsbury. 


Brnjamln  Stmiiirott,  B*9. 
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ts  passed  in  obscurity  but  nut  in  idleness,  and  his  acquirements  at  last 
became  known  tu  the  fiimily  of  Courtenay,  of  Painsford,  by  whom  he 
was  patronized  and  enconntged  in  his  literary  pursuits.  HIb  firet  knuwD 
performance  is  '  A  Poem  on  the  Recovery  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Courtenay 
from  her  late  dangerous  Illneas,'  written  in  1743.  This  poem — white 
it  can  be  proised  only  as  an  effusion  of  gratitude — laid  the  fouudaiiou 
of  his  fbture  fortiiiie.  The  Courtenay  fcmily  interesting  themselves  In 
the  author  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  studies.  In  1744  he  waa 
cnt«red  of  Wadliam  college,  where  he  soon  proved  ibatbcwa*  deserving 

'  Dr  Kin(.  la  liii  ■  Afotagy,  oc  Vindiuligs  o(  UiiiUFir.'  uphfaiili  nur  autlior  ■<  llui 

too  of  ■  low  Drchanle.  wiiam  ba  kTlenrarilt  iifln  •  rolitilrr.      In  snntsr  lo  lhi>  tlJ>li>>nl 

CcDuieirti.  tftrr  liming  ■  pniiislt  of  Ki«g  "Uh  fquil  •|iirlt  and   no  Ih* 

Ibiu  nprli  itw  iturk  nn  hit  ptirnl  ■-  "  Bui  on  ihn  riirbl  huHl  (t  sin  now 

(Ml  disricMr)  htlwM  ■  Man  bMn  lo  ao  fnrluoa.  rrl  ihnn  nnl ;  in  jroalh, 

•  la  Iha  •Isilon  aatKRpd  bin  li}  Prutiilmiw  -,  nx»ex  in  murala :  vtiinipUnr  ii 

lion .  II  nuUl*  sfp,  lujril  in  principle ;  )incnlilc  in  pratrlin  :  Miil.leil  to  rx- 

tl»  male  ui»i  lite  fur  ■  mo™  runlrmfilmiia  ;  pipf  ■«nn  for  Iho  Rliny  of  thu 

orljiKluidi  enDnmnl  fiii,  yrl  clMrlu>>t«  lo**r(li  Ilmw  iilio  ara  net  of  her 

nloa  I  <|UallA^  l^  uBcnamoa  Kailinii  lo  HK*  of  tit*  nan  liiiivliMa  ••  ■  |>ra- 
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ef  the  paLron^e  conferred  upon  him.     la   1747  he  produced  'Twi 


DiMertatioDB :  The  Fin 
ObKrvatioDS  on  the  Cr 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Al>el,' 
was  univeraally  applaiiJpd,  a 
college  occurring  before  he  c 
taking  his  first  <legree,  the  i 
liini  the  neoe«Mry  distim 
of  a  letter  from  the  chan< 
ftgreed  in  convocation  t 


1  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  with  some 
n  and  Fitll  of  Man ;  The  Second,  on  tha 
8vo.  The  learning  diaplajed  in  this  work 
ind  the  vacancy  of  a  fellowship  at  Eieter 
>uld  qualify  himself  to  be  a  candidate  by 
ivefsity,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  conferred  on 
!tJon  before  the  usual  period.  In  consequence 
cellor.  Lord  Arran,  the  university  unaniniously 
o  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  B.A.  without 
oon  afier  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  col- 
lege, and  on  the4lhof  May,  1750,  took  the  degree  of  M,  A.  Pursuing 
his  studies  with  great  diligenee,  he,  in  1753,  published  an  es^ay  on 
'  The  state  of  the  printed  tlebrew  Text  of  the  Old  T«stamet)l.'  He 
now  employed  himself  for  several  years  in  searching  out  and  collating 
Hebrew  MSS.  It  appears,  that,  when  he  bt^ao  the  study  of  tlie  He- 
brrw  language,  and  lor  several  years  afterwards,  he  was  strongly  pre- 
judicL'tl  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text:  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  If  the  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  all  dilTored 
from  the  originals  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  variations  were  very 
lew  and  nuile  ini'onsiderable.  In  1748  he  was  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take, and  satisfied  that  there  were  auch  corruptions  in  the  sacred  volume 
■s  Id  affect  the  sense  greatly  in  many  instances.  In  1758  the  delegates 
I  of  the  Oxford  press  recommended  a  collation  of  all  those  Hebrew  MSS, 
1  ef  the  Old  Testament  which  were  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
'  ArchbUhop  Seeker  strongly  pressed  our  author  to  undertake  the  task, 
as  the  person  best  qualified  to  carry  it  into  exeonlion.  In  1760  he  was 
prevailed  upon  lo  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  this  arduous  work; 
and  early  in  thai  year  he  published  '  The  state  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
Text  considered,'  wherein  he  further  enforced  the  necessity  of  such  col- 
lation. In  the  same  year  be  published  bis  proposals,  and  was  encour- 
aged by  a  prompt  and  liberal  subscription  from  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Diiblin;  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
Dublin;  many  of  the  bishops;  some  noblciiu-n;  n^uny  ofthe  dissenting 
ministers  and  clei^ymen,  and  other  encouragers  of  literature.  The  lime 
he  proposed  to  employ  in  th«  work  was  ten  years.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1761,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  on  the  lOlh  ofthe  same 
montli  that  of  D.D. 

The  importance  of  the  work  on  which  Ur  Kennicott  was  now  engaged 
was  generally  acknowledged,  and  numerous  articles  of  Information  were 
received  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  Some,  however,  doubted  the 
uccesMty,  aiKl  some  the  usefulness  ofthe  undertaking.  Among  others, 
the  professor  of  divinil)'  at  Cambridge,  Dr  Etulherfoi'd,  published  *A 
Letter  lo  the  Itev.  Mr  Konnicoll,  in  which  his  Defence  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  examined,  and  his  Second  Dissertation  on  the  State  of 
the  priuted  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  I'eslatiient  is  shown  to  be  in  many 
fnstancea  iojudicbus  and  inaccurate.'  To  this  Dr  Kennicott  published 
an  immediate  reply,  in  the  postscript  to  which  he  declared  It  to  be  his 
rMolutJon  not  lo  be  diverted  from  his  principal  design  by  engaging  in 
any  further  controversy.  This  resolution  he  was  unable  to  persevere 
in.  An  antagonist  of  a  superior  order,  whose  influence  was  too  mighty 
to  be  treated  nilh  neglect,  now  mnih'  his  ap]icanince.      This  was  War« 


burton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  then  exerciriiig  an  nuUiurity  in  (lie  world 

of  leltcra  almost  without  control.     l~hii  learned  writer  fiDUing  that  Ken- 

I    nicott  had  oHcreii  an  explaiialion  of  a  (lassagc  in  the  Proverbs  difTerent 

m  his  own  sentimeols,  attacked  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 

'  in  the  prdacc  to  hii  '  Doctrine  of  Grace,'  in  a  style  aut  unusual  wilh 

I  Vuu,  and  calculated  to  maLe  a  very  unfavourable  impreseion  on  the 

)lto  mind.     In  answer  Dr  Kenmcott  published  *  A  Sermon  preached 

1  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  Si  Mary's  Church,  on  Sunday,  May 

)  I9tb,  1765,' in  the  notes  lowbicli  hcdefended  himself  with  great  spirit. 

In  the  aummerof  1766  he  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  examining 

\  the  MSS.  in  that  place.     In  November  1767  he  was  appointed  to  tiic 

'  nffice  of  Kadclitle  librarian.     In  176B  he  published  '  Observations  oit 

[■  the  First  Boole  of  Samuel,  chap.  vi.  vcr.  IH,'  6vo.     These  were  dcili- 

I  calcd  to  Dr  Lowth,  the  earliciit  and  most  steady  encuuragcr  of  his  pro- 

jrcted  labours.     .\t  length,  in  the  year  1769,  within  the  period  uf  ti^n 

years  originally  stipulated  for,  the  doctor  brought  his  labours  on  the 

Hebrew  text  to  a  close,     Hia  industry  had  been  unremitted;  his  t^nerul 

rule  being  to  devote  to  it  leu  or  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  and  frtijuciitly 

fourteen. 

In  1776  be  gave  the  public  the  first-fruits  of  his  long  and  laborious 
I  task  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with 
various  readings;  and  this,  in  1780,  was  followed  by  the  second 
volume,  with  a  general  dissertation  which  conipltled  the  work.  Hii 
last  work  was  entitled  '  Remarks  on  Seleot  I'aKsagce  in  the  Old  Tut- 
lament:  to  which  are  added.  Eight  Sermons.'  Of  this  104  |>agn 
werf  printed  in  hia  lifetime,  and  allerwurds  published  in  17H7.  f 
died  on  the  I8th  of  August,  1783.  and  was  buried  in  the  body 
Christ's  church. 


Bisliop  Eohitf). 


\.n.  I7H7. 


RuBEKT  LowTii,  second  SOU  of  Dr  William  Luwtli,  bishop  succra- 

I  aivrly  of  St  David's.  Oxford,  and  London,  v/ia  bom  on  the  IfUth  of 

fHuvembcr,  1710,  ut  Buriton  in  Hants.      He  rect-ivcd  the  rudimruU  of 

>  edueuliuu  at  Winchester  tcliuol.     Having  resided  the  rc<iui»itr  nuni> 

r  of  years  in  that  seminary,  be  sucecetkd  du  the  founilallon  at  Krw 

college,  Oaford,  In  1730.     Hu  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  iu  June,  I7:S7. 

L  U)d  coQliiiaed  innny  years  at  Oafortl  improving  his  talents,  but  with 

)jUlo  DOlicc  from  the  great,  and  with  preferment  so  small  as  to  have 

tscannd  the  distinct  recaltcctiDn  ofvorae  of  his  contemporaries. 

His  genius  and  learning  at  last  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 

t  tbe  illustriuus  society  of  which  bu  wif  a  member,  and  he  wa^  placed  in 

•  station  in  which  he  was  eminently  qualiKed  to  iihioe.     In  1741  he 

,  pM»  cleeli-d  to  the  profcisonhip  uf  poetry.     He  was  re-elected  to  tliu 

wnic  otGce  in  1743.     WhiUt  he  filled  thin  ehair  he  rrad  his  adiiiirabla 

lecture*  *  De  sacra  poe«i  Hcbrvorura.'     In   1744  Itiihop  Hoadly  col> 

Ulcd  him  lo  tiie  rectory  of  Ovingloii  in  Hants.     The  bishop,  U>  this 

pTefe^llen^  tiiue  years  alWrwanls,  odiled  the  reclorj-  uf  East  Wmlhay 

in  Ibe  same  county,  and  iu  the  iulcriiu  raiscJ  liim  to  the  dignity  of 
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archdeacon  of  Winchester.  These  repeated  favours  were  acknowledged 
by  Lowth  in  terms  of  gratitude.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1754,  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma, — 
an  honour  for  which  he  was  probably  indebted  to  his  prelections  on 
Hebrew  poetry,  then  lately  published.  He  had  travelled  with  Lord 
George  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish ;  and  in  1755,  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire being  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Dr  Lowth  went  to  that  king- 
dom as  his  grace's  first  chaplain.  Soon  afler  this  appointment  he  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Limerick ;  but  preferring  a  less  dignified  station 
in  his  own  country,  he  exchanged  it  with  Dr  Leslie,  prebendary  of 
Durham  and  rector  of  Sedgefield.  In  November  1765  he  was  chosen 
F.R.S.  In  June  1766  he  was,  on  the  deatli  of  Dr  Squire,  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  St  David's,  which,  in  October  following,  he  resigned 
for  that  of  Oxford.  In  April  1 777  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don, vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Terrick;  and  in  1783  he  declined 
the  offer  of  the  primacy  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Cornwallis. 

Having  been  long  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  having  borne  the 
severest  sufferings  of  pain  and  sickness  with  the  most  exemplary  forti- 
tude and  resignation,  this  great  and  good  man  died  at  Fulham  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1787.  On  the  I'^th  his  remains  were  privately  in- 
terred in  a  vault  at  Fulham  church,  near  those  of  his  predecessor. 

Lowth's  literary  character  is  of  the  very  hjghest  stamp.  His  *  Pre- 
lections on  Hebrew  Poetry*  naturally  attracted  general  attention,  and 
the  work  was  received  with  equal  applause  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
these  prelections  the  author  exhibits  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
as  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  a  divine;  and  such  is  the  classic  purity  of  his 
Latin  style,  that  there  is  not  in  it  a  single  phrase  to  which  a  critic  of 
the  Augustan  age  could  have  objected, — an  excellence  this  which 
neither  Milton  nor  Johnson,  nor  indeed  any  other  English  writer  of 
Latin  ever  attained,  unless  perhaps  Atterbury  and  Buchanan  be  ex- 
cepted. To  the  prelections  was  subjoined  a  short  confutation  of  Bishop 
Hare's  system  of  Hebrew  metre;  which  occasioned  a  letter  from  Dr 
Edwards  of  Clare-hall  to  Dr  Lowth,  in  vindication  of  Hare's  theory. 
To  this  Lowth  replied  in  a  *  Larger  Confutation,'  in  which  Bishop 
Hare's  system  is  completely  overthrown,  and  the  fallacy  upon  which  it 
is  built  accurately  investigated. 

In  1758  he  published  *  The  Life  of  William  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,*  with  a  dedication  to  Bishop  Hoadly,  which  involved  him 
in  a  dispute  concerning  the  bishop's  decision  respecting  the  wardenship 
of  Winchester  college.  This  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great 
ability  on  both  sides.  In  1762  Lowth  published  a  '  Short  Introduction 
to  English  Grammar,*  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  In  1765 
he  engaged  with  Bishop  Warburton  in  a  controversy  which  made  much 
noise  at  the  time,  and  attracted  the  notice  even  of  royalty.  Warburton 
had  attacked  some  propositions  advanced  by  Lowth  in  his  *  Prsclectioncs. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Johnson,  Warburton  had  the  most  scholastic  learn- 
ing, and  Lowth  was  the  most  correct  scholar;  but  in  their  contests  with 
each  other,  neither  of  them,  he  says,  had  much  argument,  and  both  were 
extremely  abusive.  We  think  the  superiority  of  wit  and  argument  in 
this  contest  was  on  the  side  of  Lowth.  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  having 
thrown  out  a  sneer  at  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  his  antagonist  must  there  have  received,  Lowth  retorted  iu 


tiM  tbllowiag  term* :  "  Pray,  my  lonl.  what  in  it  to  (lie  purpow  Hrhon 
I  have  beeu  briiuf;l>t  up?  To  liavi-  mode  a  prc>|>c'r  um  of  tbe  advan- 
Ug»  orti  );oo(i  education  is  a  juat  praUe.  but  lu  liave  overcome  tlie  dia> 
advant«gi?>i  of  a  liad  g»e  ii  a  niucli  ^fcalcr.  Had  I  aot  your  lunlihip'* 
example  to  juitify  me,  I  shuuld  tliiiik  it  a  piece  uf  extreme  impertiiience 
lo  inquire  wlicre  you  were  bredi  tliou^li  one  iiii;;tit  pusiiUIy  plead  ai  an 
excuse  fur  \l.  a  natural  aurioBity  (o  know  where  and  bow  auub  a  pheno- 
nieiioD  waa  produced.  Ii  Is  commonly  said  tliat  your  lordship's  educa- 
tiou  wa*  of  that  particular  kind,  concerning  which  it  is  a  remark  of  that 
Sre«t  judge  of  men  and  manacra,  I^rd  Clarendon,  that  it  peculiarly 
dUposea  men  to  be  proud,  iuM>lcn(,  and  pmgmalical.  '  Colonel  Harrit«n 
wa*  tbe  son  of  a  butcher,  and  had  been  bre<l  up  iu  tbe  place  of  a  clerk 
to  a  lawyer,  which  kind  of  education  introduces  men  into  the  language 
and  practice  of  businesit;  and  if  it  be  not  reoisied  by  the  great  ingenuity 
of  the  peraon,  inclines  young  men  to  more  pride  [ban  any  other  kiqd  of 
breeding,  and  disposes  lliem  to  be  pragmatical  and  insolent.'  Now,  my 
lord,  as  you  have  in  your  whole  behaviour,  and  in  all  your  writings, 
remarkably  distinguished  yourself  by  your  humility,  meekness,  good 
manners,  good  temper,  moderatiun  with  regard  to  tbe  opinions  of  others, 
and  modest  diffidence  of  your  own,  this  unpromising  circumstance  of 
your  education  i*  so  far  ^m  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly 
redounds  to  your  praiae.  But  I  am  precluded  from  all  claim  to  such 
merit;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  well  fur  me  if  I  can  acquit  myself  of  u 
chaise  that  lies  bard  upon  me.  the  burden  of  being  responsible  for  the 
great  uiJvantagea  which  1  enjoyed.  For,  my  lord,  I  was  educated  iu 
the  univvrsiiy  of  Onford.  1  enjoyed  all  tbe  advantageo,  public  and 
private,  which  tliat  faiooua  seat  of  learning  so  largely  afibrda.  I  spent 
many  years  in  that  dlustrioui  society,  in  a  well -regulated  course  of 
UMful  discipline  and  studies,  and  iu  tbe  improviug  commerce  of  gentle- 
men and  ichoUra,  in  a  society  where  emulation  without  envy,  ambition 
without  jealousy,  contCotioD  without  animosity,  excited  indui^try  and 
Bwaksoed  genius ;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  a  generous 
frerdom  of  thought  woi  raisi^d,  cneoumged,  and  pushed  forward  by 
example,  by  com  men  da  I  ion,  and  by  authority.  I  breathed  the  sonie 
nimoipbcre  that  the  Hookers,  tbe  Cbillingwoiih*,  and  the  Lockcs  bad 
breulhed  before. — who  always  (rrutid  their  adversaries  with  civility  and 
rvtpecl, — wboniadecindour,  moderation,  and  liberal  judgment  as  much 
the  rule  and  law  ■■  the  subject  of  ihcir  discourx', — who  did  not  amuM 
thrir  readers  with  empty  decloiuatiims,  and  fiue-spun  tlieories  of  tolera- 
tion, while  tbey  were  themselves  agitated  with  a  furious  inquieilorial 
spirit,  seizing  every  one  they  could  lay  bold  on,  for  presuming  to  dis- 
sent from  Uivm  in  matters  the  most  indifferent,  and  dragging  tliein 
tlirougb  tbe  fiery  ordeal  of  abuiive  cootruveny." 

In  1778  Ltiwih  published  bis  last  great  work,  '  A  Translation  of 
Itaiab.'  In  ibis  work,  to  his  liurury  and  theological  abilities  tlie  traits' 
tutor  joined  an  extjuisitely  critical  knowledge  of  the  character  and  spirit 
of  Eastern  potiiy.  Several  occuiiooal  discounes  of  the  bishop  have 
been  publiihedi  ihey  ar«  all  worthy  of  tbeir  excellent  author. 

or  the  bishop's  poitieal  pieces  none  display  greater  merit  than   his 
'  Vrives  on  tbe  Uencalogy  of  Chri'l,'  and  *  "The  Choice  of  Uerculi%', , 
■>oth  written  iu  lery  early  life.     He  wrote  a  spirited  '  Imitation  of  • 
Ode  (>f  Horace,'  applied  lo  the  alarming  situation  of  this  country  i 
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174.5,  and  some  smaller  poems.  The  following  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  his  daughter  has  all  the  merit  of  the  ancient  epitaph,  and  affords  8 
fine  specimen  of  his  lordship's  Latinity  : 

Cara,  valo,  ingenio  pnestans,  pietate,  pudore, 

£t  pluiquam  natse  nomine  cara,  vale ! 
Cara  Maria,  vale !     At  veniet  felicius  sevum, 

Qoando  iterum  tecum,  gim  modo  dignus  ero. 
Cara,  redi,  Iwta  turn  dicam  voce,  paternas, 

£ja,  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

Learning  and  taste,  howovcr,  did  not  constitute  Bishop  Lowths 
highest  eicellence.  His  amiable  manners  rendered  him  an  ornament 
to  his  high  station,  whilst  they  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. Of  his  modesty  and  gentleness  we  have  the  testimony  of  one 
whose  decision  will  hardly  be  disputed :  ^*  It  would  answer  no  end," 
says  his  great  antagonist,  Warburton,  '<  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of 
the  author  of  *  Hebrew  Poetry  •  before  I  saw  him.  But  this  I  may  say, 
I  was  never  more  surprised,  when  I  did  see  him,  than  to  find  him  of 
such  amiable  and  gentle  manners, — of  so  modest,  sensible,  and  dis- 
engaged a  deportment.*'  Lowth  united,  indeed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  qualities  of  the  gentleman  with  those  of  the  scholar;  he  conversed 
with  elegance  and  wrote  with  accuracy.  His  piety  had  no  tincture  ot 
morosenesf;  his  charity,  no  leaven  of  ostentation. 


ffvantis  3$larfeburnr* 

BORN  A.  D.    1705. — DIED  A.  D.    1787. 

This  celebrated  polemic  was  boru  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  in  1705. 
Afler  a  preparatory  course  of  classical  education  in  the  neighbouring 
schools,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge,  1722,  as  a  pensioner  of 
Catherine  hall.  He  remained  at  the  university  five  years,  during 
which  period  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  church.  He  had  already  gained 
a  high  reputation  for  his  attainments  and  devotcdncss  to  study;  but| 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  fellowship,  by  reason  of  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  openly  avowed  concerning  church  power  and 
civil  liberty,  he  left  the  university  and  lived  nearly  ten  years  in  retire- 
ment with  his  uncle  in  Yorkshire. 

He  had  early  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  writings  of  Locke,  Hoadly, 
and  others  of  the  same  character,  who  were  distinguished  for  the  free- 
dom and  power  with  which  they  spoke  of  general  toleration  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  spirit  which  he  thus  imbibed  gave  a  tone  to  his 
future  character,  and  was  the  ground- work  of  that  toleration  and  love 
of  liberty  which  he  ever  af\er  manifested.  In  the  year  1739  he  was 
settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Richmond,  his  native  place;  and  eleven  years 
after,  be  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  by  Hutton,  archbishop 
of  York.  His  residence  was  always  at  Richmond.  On  this  occasion 
ht  is  said  to  have  entertained  scruples  against  subscribing  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  which,  however,  were  removed  on  his  pcnising  Dr  Clarke's 
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■  Si^ripturc  Doctrine  of  ihi--  Trir>ity,'  nnii  hall-a  slicel  of  argiimcuU,  iji 
manuscript,  from  tlio  pen  of  Dr  Law. 

At  no  distant  ilale  from  his  first  settlement  lie  coninirnrcd  his  labouM 
as  an  author,  and,  as  would  be  natural  to  expect,  was  ioon  drawn  into 
the  field  of  coDtruversy.     A  translation  of  Erasmus's  prebce  to  liis  pam- 
pfarase  of  Matthew  was  made  at  his  request,  and  one  of  his  first  publi- 
cations was  a  discourse  prefixed  to  thb  translation.     The  tendency  of 
lliis  dbcourse  was  rather  practical  than  controversial,  and  was  chiefly 
designed  as  a  preservative  against  the  influence  of  jjopery,  and  an  en- 
couragement to  study  the  scriptures.     The  two  or  three  succeeding 
pieces  which  he  published  were  chiefly  aimed   at  the  abuses  of  churt'h 
power,  faults  of  discipline,  and  eirors  of  systematic  forms  of  worship 
and  faith.     Hts  neit  subject  of  controversy  was  the  iDtermt'dialc  sinie 
t>{  tlie  soul.     Bishop  Law,  in  the  apgiondix  to  his  '  Theory  of  Religion,' 
had  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  unconscious  being  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  rcaurrection.     Thi«  appendix  was  attacked  with  vehc- 
nicnoe.      Blackburne  defended   it,  and  attempted  to  ahow,  that  the 
ecriptm-es  atford  no  proof  of  an  iRtermcdiale   etale  of  happiness  or 
misery.     The  controversy  was  protracted,  and  DIackburnc  camo  for- 
-  ward  several  times  to  meet  the  arguments  of  bis  opponents.     In  the 
I  wogress  of  the  discueeion,  he  published  remarks  on  certain  passages  in 
I'Warburton's  *  Divine  Legation,'  am)  on  ihe  account  given  by  that 
^  writer  of  tJie  opinions  of  the  Jews  concerning  llie  soul.     He  at  last 
[  rrole  a  historical  view  of  the  whole  controversy. 

But  (he  work  n  hich  bus  gained  him  greater  erlcbrily  than  any  oilier 

I  ■  The  Confessional ;  or  a  full  and  free  Inijuiry  into  the  (tight.  Utility. 

Edificatiuii,  and  Success  of  establishing  systematical  Conri-naions  uf 

Faith  and  Uoclrinc  in  Protestant  Churches.'     This  wus  published  in 

1766,  and  paued  through  three  editions  in  four  years.     Its  object  is 

vell-ex pressed  in  the  title.     This  work  was  the  beginning  uf  u  conlro- 

,  ttny  which  sent  many  publications  inlu  the  world,  and  did  not  tenni- 

bMtc  fur  acveral  years.     The  following  is  the  language  of  (lie  autJior  in 

"'»  preface  to  the  second  edition:  "  Tlie  favourable  reception  which 

*The  Confessional'  hath  met  with  from  the  public,  though  it  will  not 

I  be  admitted  as  an  argument  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  is  undeniably  an 

L  argumenl  ofEomrtlitngof  much  more  con«r<]ucnre.     It  is  an  argument 

'.  diat  the  love  of  religious  lil>erty  is  still  warm  and  vigorous  in  the  hearts 

■  pfa  considerable  number  of  the  good  people  of  England,  nutwjtlistand- 
i'  log  the  deaponding  apprehensiuni  of  some  good  men,  that  these  stiflcr* 

*^    '     ell  iiigh  succeeded  in  their  unrighteous  atlenipt.     'The  Coufes- 

'  hall)  likewise  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  another  valuable 

Ldbcovcry,  namclyi  that  encroachments  on  religious  liberty  in  protectant 

I  BOmtnanilim,  by  whatever  specious  pretences  they  are  introduced,  can 

Bver  Im-  defended  upon  protestant  principles." 

About  the  same  time  that  'The  Coutessional '  was  published  a  vacancy 

tappencil  in  the  congregation  of  diasenten  at  the  Old  Jewry,  Lutidon, 

■  by  the  death  of  their  ]ia»tor,  Dr  Chandler.  Froui  the  sentiments  which 
I  Btackbuma  was  known  to  entertain,  it  was  thought  by  some  prnons 
t  that  he  might  br  induced  to  leave  the  etiabllshed  church  and  accept  an 

lnvl(a(ion  (o  (akc  charge  of  this  society.  Tlie  proposal  was  rncourageil 
by  Mmo  of  the  Friendi  uf  the  archdeacon,  and  be  was  consulted ;  but  he 
declined  ibe  otTfr. 


PhIOD.]  HISHOl'   LAW.  SS 

Blackburae's  opposiliuti  to  iIiq  established  church,  and  hia  contiou* 
ance  in  it,  have  been  consiilered  an  aiiomaiy  not  easilj  to  be  explained. 
He  died  on  tiie  7tb  ol' August,  1787,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  hi» 
age.  His  works  were  collected  ond  published  by  his  son  in  leveii 
volume*. 
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This  prelate  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Cartmcl,  Lancashire,  ia  1703. 
Hiifolher,  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a  small  chapel  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  Tamily  had  been  situated  at  Askliam  io  the  county  of 
Westmoreland.  He  was  educated  for  some  lime  at  Cartmel  school, 
afterwards  at  llie  free  grammar-school  at  Kendal;  from  which  he  went, 
very  welUinstructed  in  the  learning  of  grammar-schools,  to  St  John's, 
Cambridge.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1723,  and  soon  after 
was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's  college  in  that  university,  where  he  look 
his  master's  degree  in  1727. 

During  his  residence  here,  be  became  known  to  the  public  by  a  trans- 
lation of  Archbishop  King's  '  E^say  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,'  with 
copious  notes;  in  which  many  metaphysical  subjects,  curious  and  in- 
teresting in  their  own  nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learn- 
ing, and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the  name  of  a 
*  Preliminary  Dissertation,'  a  very  valuable  piece  written  by  Mr  Guy 
of  Sidney  college.  Our  bishop  always  spoke  of  this  gentleman  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  respect.  "  In  the  Bible,  and  in  the  writings  of  Locke, 
no  roan,"  he  used  to  say,  "  was  so  well-versed."  Mr  Law  also,  whilst 
at  Christ's  college,  undertook  and  went  tlirough  a  very  laborious  part, 
in  preparing  for  the  press  an  edition  of  '  Stephens's  'Thesaurus.'  His 
acquaintance,  during  his  first  residence  in  the  university,  was  princi- 
fially  with  Dr  Waterland,  the  learned  master  of  Magdalen  college;  Dr 
Jorlin,  a  name  known  to  every  scholar;  and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of 
Demosthenes. 

In  1737  ho  was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  living  of  Gray- 
stock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a  rectory  of  about  £300  a-yeor. 
The  advowiDii  of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howards  of 
Graystock,  but  devolved  to  the  university  for  this  turn,  by  virtue  of  an 
act  of  parliament  which  transfers  to  these  two  bodies  the  nomination  to 
such  benefices  as  appertain,  at  the  time  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patronage 
of  a  Roman  catholic.  I'he  right,  however,  of  the  university  was  con- 
tested, and  it  was  not  until  after  a  lawsuit  of  two  years'  continuance, 
that  Mr  Law  was  settled  in  his  living.  Soon  after  this  he  moriiod 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Christian,  Esq.  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland.  In  1743  he  woi  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleminj;. 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocese;  and  in  1746 
went  from  Graystock  to  settle  at  Salkeld,  a  pleasant  village  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eden,  the  rectory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry. But  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  lose  and  fbi^et  themselves 
in  the  country.  During  his  residence  at  Salkeld,  he  published  'Con- 
sitlcmliona  on  the  Theory  of  Kcligion ;'  to  which  were  subjoined  '  Re- 
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flections  on  tbe  Life  and  Character  of  Chriati'  and  an  appendix  con- 
cerning tlie  use  of  the  words  loul  and  tpirit  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  state  of  tbe  dead  there  described. 

DrKeene  lield  at  Ihia  time  with  the  bishopric  of  Cheater  the  niaster- 
ship  of  Peterhouse,  in  Cambridge.  Desiring  to  leave  the  univereity, 
he  procured  Dr  Law  to  be  elected  lo  sueceed  him  iu  that  station.  This 
look  place  in  1756,  in  which  year  Dr  Law  resigned  his  archdeaconry 
in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr  Keenc.  Two  years  belbre 
lhi» — the  list  of  graduates  says  1749 — he  had  proceeded  to  his  degree 
of  D.D.,  in  his  public  exercise  for  which  he  delended  the  doctrine  of 
what  is  usually  called  '  the  sleep  of  the  soul.'  About  1760  he  wus  ap- 
pointed head- librarian  of  the  univertiity;  a  situation  which,  as  it  pro- 
cured OR  easy  and  quick  access  to  books,  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
his  taste  and  habits.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  appointed  casuistical 
professor.  In  1763  he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  his 
nifej  a  Iom  in  itself  every  way  afHictiug,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the 
situation  of  his  family,  which  then  coa*i>led  of  eleven  children,  many  of 
them  very  young.  Some  years  alterwards  he  received  several  prefer- 
toenla,  which  were  rather  honourable  expression!)  of  regard  from  his 
friends  than  of  much  advantage  to  his  fortune.  By  Dr  Cornnallis,  then 
bishop  of  Lich6eld,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been 
his  pupil  Bt  Christ  college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
StaHbrdshire,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lichfield,  and  by  his 
old  acquaintance  Dr  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  that  church.  But  in  17G7,  by  the  intervcntiou  of  the  duka 
of  Newcastle — to  whose  interest,  in  the  memorable  content  for  the  h'_' 
stewardship  of  the  university,  he  had  adhered  In  opposition  to  soine 
temptations — he  obtained  a  stall  in  the  church  of  Durham.  The  year 
afler  this  the  duke  of  Grsflon,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  elected 
chancellor  of  the  univenity,  recommended  the  master  of  Peterhouse  to 
his  majesty  for  the  bislioprie  of  Carlisle.  This  recunmiendation  was 
made,  not  only  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  or  that  of  hts  friends, 
but  without  his  knowledge,  until  the  duke's  intention  in  his  favour  was 
signified  to  him  by  the  archbishop. 

In  or  about  1777,  our  bishop  gave  to  the  public  a  handsome  edilion, 
in  3  vols,  4to.  of  the  works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  life  of  the  author  and 
a  preface.  Mr  X^eke'a  writings  and  character  he  held  in  the  highe»t 
esteem,  and  seems  to  have  drairn  from  them  many  of  his  own  principles; 
he  was  a  disciple  of  (hat  school.  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
tract  which  engaged  some  attention  in  the  contruversy  concerning  sub- 
scriptiou,  and  new  editions  of  his  tw^  princijuil  work*,  with  considerable 
■dditioits,  ukI  some  alterations.  Br^ides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  published,  in  1734  or  1795,  a  very  ingenious  '  Inquiry  into  the  Idea* 
of  Space,  Time,'  &c.  in  which  ho  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr  Clarke 
and  hi*  sdbcrrnts  on  these  subject*. 

Dr  Law  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  nineteen  yearsj  during  whicb 
time  be  only  twice  omitted  spending  tbe  summer- mouths  in  hi*  diocese 
kt  tbe  bishop's  residence  at  Koae  Cottle, — a  situation  witli  which  he  was 
mvcEi  pleased,  not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
bat  because  il  restored  him  to  the  eounlry,  in  which  he  hod  spent  the 
beat  part  of  hi*  life.  In  17H7  he  paid  this  visit  in  a  state  of  great 
•  BSd  CxhaustioD;  and  died  at  Bosc  about  a  month  after  his 
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arrival  there,  on  August  I4tb,  and  ia  the  eighty- fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  lire  or  Dr  Law  was  a  life  or  incraBant  reading  and  tbooghl,  almost 
entirely  directed  to  metapiiysical  and  religious  inquiriesi  but  the  tenet 
by  which  his  name  and  writings  are  principally  diotinguished,  is,  "  that 
Je»us  Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will,  by  au  act  ol'  his  power,  restore 
to  life  and  consciousness  the  dead  or  the  human  species;  who  by  their 
own  nature,  and  without  this  interposition,  would  remain  in  the  state 
of  insensibility  to  which  the  death  brought  upon  mankind  by  the  sin 
or  Adnm  had  reduced  them."  He  interpreted  literally  that  saying  of 
St  Paul,  1  Cor.  »v.  21.  "  As  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  This  opinion,  DrPaley  says,  had  no 
other  eAi;ct  upon  his  own  mind  than  to  increase  his  reverence  for  Chris- 
tianity and  for  its  divine  founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
speculative  opinions,  without  laying  an  extravagant  stress  upon  its  im- 
portance, and  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  subjeot 
allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclusions  with  more  freedom, 
or  treated  thoee  of  others  with  greater  candour  and  equity.  He  never 
quarrelled  with  any  person  for  dilfcring  from  him,  or  considered  that 
difference  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  any  man's  sincerity,  or 
judging  meanly  of  his  understanding.  He  was  zealously  attached  to 
religious  liberty,  because  he  thought  that  it  leads  to  truth ;  yet  from  his 
heart  he  loved  peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any  repugnancy  in  these 
two  things.  There  was  nothing  in  his  elevation  to  his  bishopric  which 
he  spoke  of  with  more  pleasure,  than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  free* 
dom  of  inquiry  was  not  discouraged.  He  was  a  man  of  great  soflness 
of  manners,  and  of  the  mildest  and  most  tranquil  disposition.  His  voice 
was  never  raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  countenance  seemed 
never  to  have  been  rutHed ;  it  preserved  the  same  kind  and  composed 
aspect,  truly  indicating  the  calmness  and  benignity  of  his  temper.  He 
had  an  uitcr  dialike  of  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his  books, 
hia  chief  satisfaction  was  in  the  serious  conversation  of  a  literary  com- 
panion, or  in  the  company  of  a  lew  friends.  In  this  sort  of  society  he 
would  open  his  mind  with  great  unreservedneaa,  and  with  a  peculiar 
tura  and  sprightliness  of  expression.  His  person  was  low,  but  well- 
formed;  his  complexion  fair  and  delicate.  Except  occasional  interrup- 
tions by  the  gout,  he  had  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  distemper,  was  full  of  motion 
and  activity.  About  nine  years  before  his  death,  he  was  greatly  en- 
(eebled  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  and  in  a  short  time  after  that, 
lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  exer- 
cise, he  resigned  himself  to  this  change,  not  only  without  complaint, 
but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  his  cheerfuluess  and  good 
humour.  His  fault  was  the  general  fault  of  retired  and  studious  char. 
aclers,  too  great  a  degree  of  inaction  and  facility  in  hia  public  station. 

Bishop  Law  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  in  which  a 
handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.' 

•  Ute  b)  Dr  Pile;,  •tritlun  fur  llulchinton'i '  Hiilot;  orDurbim.' 
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»OBN    »,  D.    1714.— DIED  A.»,    I7B7. 

Ti[  IS  learned  diweiiUng  (liviu(^  was  bom  iii  the  netglibourhooil  uf 
Slirewsbury,  in  tbe  year  1714.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  t!ie  roin- 
iatry,  and  was  educatt^d  under  Dr  Owen  of  Warrington  and  Dr  Dod- 
dridge. He  undortoot  the  charge  of  a  congregation  in  London,  ami 
for  a  time  maintained  considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  1761 
he  published  an  essay,  entitled  '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Do- 
niga  ofChrbt'a  Temptation  in  the  WildcroeM,*  the  general  intention  of 
wbicb  is  to  show  that  this  part  of  the  evangelical  history  was  only  a 
divine  vision  premonitory  of  the  labours  and  offices  of  our  Lord  in  his 
future  ministry.  In  1771  be  published  a  '  Disscnation  on  Miracles, 
designed  to  show  that  they  are  arguments  of  a  Divine  interposition.* 
In  1775  he  published  an  *  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs  of  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament.' His  last  work  appeared  in  1783,  and  wa*  entitled  *  The 
general  prevalence  of  tbe  worship  of  human  spirits  in  the  ancient 
Heathen  nations  asserted  and  proved.'  These  publications,  particularly 
the  two  former,  involved  their  author  in  coDsidcrable  controversy. 
They  prove  their  author  to  have  been  an  original,  and  somctiuie*  a 
profound  Uiinkeri  but  they  contain  vicwii  of  scriptural  doctrine  greatly 
at  variance  with  generally  received  opinions. 


HOBS  A.D.  17*7.— nitu  t.D.  1788. 

Thim  dissenting  minister  of  distinguished  Icaming  aiid  ability,  was 
liom  at  South  Molton,  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1747.  His  lather  was 
«  respectable  butcher.  His  friends  being  dissenters,  he  was  brought  up 
to  their  profession,  and  received  a  grammar  education  in  his  native 
town.  Evincing  at  an  early  period  a  predilectioo  for  the  ininistry,  and 
a  propensity  to  ttudy,  he  was  placed  in  the  dissenting  academy,  then 
eoiiducli^d  at  Ottvry-St-Mary,  Devon;  and  subsequently  at  another 
academy  kept  for  llie  education  of  the  dissenting  ministry  at  Taunton. 
On  completing  bin  studies,  be  was  ordained  over  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Beer-Kegis  in  DomeUhire.  He  continued  here  about  one 
year,  and  removed  in  I7G7  to  a  larger  congregation  at  Barnstaple. 
Wbik  at  Barnstaple  he  nMt  with  some  of  Dr  Prientley's  writings,  with 
which  at  first  he  was  so  much  ^cinated,  that  he  visited  the  doctor  at 
Calne  in  Wdlshire.and  commenced  an  intimacy  and  acorrcspondence  with 
bim.  However  at  tir«t  Mr  Badcock  may  have  been  struck  with  the  ap- 
parent teaming  of  Dr  Priestley  and  the  boldness  of  hui  theories,  their 
true  sources  did  not  long  remain  concealed  from  his  acute  and  penetrating 
mind,  as  will  appear  in  tbe  sequel.  After  coutinuing  about  nine  or  ten 
yean  at  Barnstaple,  some  charges  were  raised  against  bis  character, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  satisfactorily  repelled.  However,  he  quitted  the 
pbce,  and  removed  to  South  Molton  to  take  charge  of  a  much  smaller 
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coiigrcgatioii,  in  the  year  1777.  Here  liU  stipend  being  small  anil  In- 
ade(]uate  to  his  wauls,  he  became  a  wi'iCcr  in  sevcrul  of  the  London 
periodicals,  among  which  were  '  The  London  Review,"  '  London  Ma- 
gazine,' '  Generai  Evening  Post,'  '  St  James's  Chronicle,'  and  some 
others.  He  was  also  taken  notice  of  and  assisted  by  some  distingjished 
persons  in  his  neigh  bourliood.  In  1780  lie  became  a  writer  in  the 
'  Monthly  Review.'  About  the  same  time  he  took  part  in  the  contro- 
versy then  going  on  between  Dr  Priestley,  Dr  Price,  and  others,  on  the 
materiality  of  the  human  soul.  Mr  Badcock  published  a  Email  pamphlet, 
but  of  great  ability,  entitled  '  A  slight  sketeh  of  the  controversy  between 
Dr  Priestley  and  his  opponents.'  In  1781  he  distinguished  himself  as 
'ewer  and  opponent  of  Mr  Madaii's  work,  entitled  '  Thelyphtho- 
le  review  was  considered  an  eminent  display  of  learning,  ar- 
gumentatioo,  and  genius.  The  same  year  he  wrote  a  poem  under  the 
title  of  '  Tiie  Hermitage.'  In  the  controversy  respecting  Chaiterton, 
Mr  Badcock  also  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  character  of  reviewer. 
Upon  tlie  publication  of  Dr  Priestley's  '  History  of  the  corruptions  of 
Cbriitiauity,'  Mr  Badcock  undertook  the  review  of  it  in  the  Monthly. 
He  bent  the  chief  resources  of  bis  learning  and  genius  against  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Mr  Badeock's 
first  article  appeared  in  the  '  Monthly  Review'  for  June,  1 783.  In  less 
than  a  month  Dr  Priestley  published  a  '  Reply,"  though  the  eonclusiou 
of  the  Jirticle  had  not  yet  appeared.  The  review  evidently  pained  and 
monified  Dr  Priestley  to  a  very  high  degree,  especially  as  coming  from 
a  periodical  conducted  by  some  of  his  friends.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  the  writer  of  the  article.  In  the  September  following  appeared 
the  remainder  of  the  review,  with  au  answer  to  Dr  Priestley's  defence. 
It  wos  generally  admitted  to  be  a  moat  triumphant  refutation  of  Dr 
Priestley's  opinions,  an  well  as  one  of  the  moat  elaborate  specimens  of 
criticism  that  modern  times  had  furnished. 

In  the  early  port  of  1783  Dr  While  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford, 
and  professor  of  Arabic,  was  chosen  Bampton  lecturer  for  the  ensuing 
yesr,  and  highly  appreciating  Mr  Badcock's  tak'Dts  and  learning,  he 
look  a  journey  to  South  Molton  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  his 
assistance.  He  readily  engaged  in  the  service,  and  furnished  very 
considerable,  and  certainly  tlie  most  able  and  eloquent,  parts  of  these 
distinguished  sermons.  The  secret  was  kept  for  some  years ;  but  at 
length,  after  Mr  Badcock 's  death,  it  was  made  public  in  consequence 
of  a  note  of  bond  for  £500  being  found  among  his  papers,  signed 
by  Professor  White,  and  which  had  been  given  for  an  engagement 
into  which  Mr  Badcock  had  entered  to  assist  Dr  White  in  a  history  of 
Egypt.  Dr  White  being  compelled  after  Mr  Badcock's  death  to  pay 
the  whole  of  that  sum,  he  published  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  his 
literary  obligatio:is  to  Mr  Badcock,  and  alsotoDr  Parr,  who  had  rendered 
some  little  ascistance  in  the  Bampton  lectures.  It  appears  from  Dr 
White's  own  statement  that  Badcock  furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

Ifirat  lecture,  the  best  part  of  the  3d,  about  a  fourth  of  lecture  5lh, 
almo«t  the  whole  of  the  7ih,  and  nearly  half  of  the  8th,  with  about  one- 
fonnfa  of  the  notes  to  the  whole  volume.  Besides  these  services,  Bad- 
cock supplied  occasionally  manuscript  sermons  to  Dr  White  and  some 
□f  bis  frieDds. 
In  Hie  year  178(i  Mr  Bndcuck  luittcd  the  dissenting  ministry,  and  in 
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the  following  year  nas  ordained  by  Dr  Ross,  bishop  of  Exeter.  Hii 
ordination  was  distioguishcd  by  these  remarkable  tacU: — he  was  not 
examined  in  any  branches  of  learning ;  he  received  deacon's  order*  one 
Sunday,  and  priest's  orders  the  following.  Upon  Mr  Badrack's  say- 
ing that  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  such  marks  of  dislinctiun. 
The  bishop  replied,  "  But,  Mr  Badcock,  1  choose  to  distinguish  you." 
He  received  a  curacy  at  Broad-Clyst,  near  Eneter.  Shortly  after  his 
ordination  he  was  constrained  through  repeated  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head  to  resign  his  curacy.  Me  became,  however,  assistant  preacher  to 
Dr  Gabriel  at  the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath.  During  bis  rexidence  at 
'  Bath  he  preaclicd  and  printed  a  charity  sermon  which  was  not  pub- 
lislied,  and  also  preached  an  tmaize  sermon  that  was  much  admired,  and 
printed  after  his  death.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend.  Sir  John 
Chichester,  Bart.,  in  London,  on  19th  May,  1788,  in  the  41st  year 
of  his 'age.  Besides  his  publications  and  writings  already  mentioned, 
he  was  the  author  of  some  curious  memoirs  of  ttie  family  of  Mr  John 
Wesley,  and  some  fugitive  pieces.  He  commenced  a  history  of  his 
native  county,  some  of  the  materials  of  which  are  aaid — by  a  writer 
in  ■  The  Gentleman's  Magazine' — to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Lawrence  Palk.  We  suspect  that  the  materials  here  alluded  to  con- 
sisted of  the  history  of  tlie  dissenters,  and  their  congregations  in  that 
county.  The  whole  of  which,  or  nearly  so,  has,  we  believe,  been  lat- 
terly published  in  '  The  Congregational  Magazine,'  under  the  head  of 
'Dissenting  Statistics  for  Devonshire.''  Mr  Badcock  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  his  day.  His  judgment  was  singularly 
acute  and  comprehensive ;  his  learning  profound  and  various  ;  his  go- 
iiius  fertile'and  lively,  but  regulated  by  a  most  exquisite  taste.  As  a 
writer  bis  style  was  both  powerful  and  popular;  singularly  finished, 
yet  perfectly  easy  and  graceful.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the 
printed  remains  of  such  a  man  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  Ihtg- 
ments,  patches  of  other  men's  sermons,  and  critiques. 
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aoiK  A.P.  1714.— DUD*. D.  nea 

.lOKATtiAN  SitiPLEV  was  born  in  1714,  and  after  having  received  a 
liberal  education,  was  cent  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated about  the  year  1735,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1738.  Vhile  at  the  university,  he  wrote  a  monody  on  the  death  of 
Uucen  Caroline,  which  was  considered  of  very  superior  merit.  He 
became  a  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1743,  and  two  years  afterwards, 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Cumberiand,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
eoniinent.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1748,  he  look  the  degree*  of 
B.  D.  and  U.  D^  and  obtained  successively  a  canonry  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  the  deanery  of  Winchester,  the  livings  of  Silchesler  and  Chin- 
bolton,  and  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph.  This  last  preferment  took  place 
in  1760,  on  the  deatb  of  Bishop  Newcombe.  He  died  on  the  9tb  of 
December,  1768,  Icaviog  a  son — the  celebrated  Dean  Shipley — and 
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two  daughters,  ove  of  whom  was  married  to  Sir  William  Jones.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  political  world  chiefly  by  his  hostility  to  the 
American  war,  which,  it  is  supposed,  precluded  him  from  further  pre- 
ferment. In  1774  he  printed  '  A  Speech  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  on  the  Bill  for  attcring  the  Charters  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetls  Bay.'  His  collective  works,  comprising  sermons,  charge?,  and 
parlramenlary  orations,  edited  by  Mainwaring,  were  published  in  1792. 
Bishop  Shipley  waa  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  sterliag  integrity. 


Uahttt  Mabinson. 
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Robert  Robinson  was  born  at  SwatTham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1735.  His  failier  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
His  mother  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education  she  added  Qn  amiable  temper  and  gEntleness 
of  manners.  Tliey  had  three  children,  of  whom  Robt-rt  was  the 
youngest.  He  was  put  to  school  when  six  yrars  old,  and  soon  drew 
the  attention  of  his  teacher,  as  exhibiting  more  than  usual  promise.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  fallter  removed  from  Swaffham,  and  settled  at  Scar- 
ing. He  soon  after  died,  and  left  the  destitute  mother  to  provide  for 
herself  and  three  children.  At  Scaring  was  &  grammar-school  where 
Lord  Thurlow  and  some  other  distinguished  persons  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  education.  Desirous  of  encouraging  her  son's  predilec- 
tion for  learning,  Mrs  Robinson  made  an  effort  to  maintain  him  at  this 
school ;  but  her  resources  proved  inadequate  to  the  expense.  So  fa- 
vourable an  impression  hod  he  made,  however,  on  his  teacher,  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Brett,  and  so  much  did  this  gentleman  respect  the  motives  and 
virtues  of  the  mother,  that  he  kindly  offered  to  instruct  his  pupil  with- 
out coai|>ensation.  On  these  terms  he  continued  at  school  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  studied  French  and  Latin,  and  made  rapid  profi- 
ciency in  moit  of  the  branches  commoaly  pursued  at  such  institutions. 
The  time  bad  now  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  his  future 
destination.  So  many  discouragements  were  in  the  way  of  his  being 
a  scholar,  and  so  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  that  he  was  finally 
bound  apprentice  to  a  bair-dreaser  in  London.  To  this  new  employ- 
ment he  at  first  devoted  himself  with  commendable  industry,  received 
the  approbation  of  his  master,  and  was  able  to  boast  of  a  due  profi- 
ciency in  the  mysteries  of  his  trade.  But  his  mind  was  too  active  to 
rest  in  vacuity ;  his  love  of  books  too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  the 
routine  of  a  barber's  shop.  It  was  bis  custom  to  rise  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  from  that  hour  till  called  to  his  master's  service,  he  was 
busy  in  reading  such  books  as  be  could  collect  from  the  cheap  stalls,  or 
borrow  from  his  friends. 

His  thoughts  early  took  a  religious  bias;  and  ader  going  to  London, 
K  oODstant  attendance  on  public  worship  was  among  his  greatest  plen- 
"  ■■  "  ■"  i  Whitefifcld,  \        
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MeihodiiU.  Whilefield,  in  short,  was  hia  adviser  and  frientl,  to  whom 
be  applied  in  all  cases  of  spiritual  difliculty,  and  with  whom  lie  fiuuil- 
iarly  corresponded.  On  one  occasion,  Whitefield  read  to  his  congrega- 
tion at  the  Talierimcle,  two  of  Robinson's  leltcra,  while  ihii  writer  was 
present.  Encouraged  by  the  bvourabic  opinion  or  so  distinguished  a 
man,  and  moved  by  tlie  advice  of  his  friends,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  siir- 
prJBe  that  he  should  begin  to  tbink  himself  destined  to  walk  in  a  broader 
sphere  than  the  one  on  which  be  bad  entered.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  esteem  and  respect  which  he  gained  by  his  genius  and  good  char- 
acter, that  his  master  was  not  reluctant  to  comply  with  the  general 
voice,  and  give  up  his  indentures. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  commenced  preaching  among  the  Meth- 
odists. His  youth,  his  amiable  manners,  bis  vivacity  and  native  elo- 
quence, drew  around  him  many  bearers,  and  gave  a  cbarm  to  his  preach- 
ing which  could  not  fail  to  please.  His  voice  was  clear  and  melodious, 
his  elocution  easy  and  distinct,  bis  language  flawing,  and  ell  his  exter- 
nal accomplish  men  Is  engaging.  These  advantages,  heiglitened  by  a 
liberal  degree  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  crowned  his  first  efforts  witli 
success,  and  animattMl  his  future  exertions.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
cultivate  the  powers  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  hiui,  and  frequently 
declaimed  by  the  hour  in  private,  that  he  might  acquire  the  habit  of  a 
ready  delivery,  and  a  free  use  of  language.  In  this  practice  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  of  his  Bub«equent  eminence  as  a  public  speaker.  Among 
liie  MelbodiitB,  Robinson  preached  chiefly  in  Norwich,  and  different 
)i«rts  of  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  While  thus  employed  he  re- 
kiBled  a  temptation  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  ai  a  proof  of  hit 
t-arly  intfgrity  and  strength  of  principle.  The  incident  is  thus  men- 
tinned  by  Dr  Kees  in  bis  sermon  preached  oo  the  occasion  of  Mr 
Hobiiiwn'a  death:—*'  A  rich  relation,  who  had  promised  to  provide 
liberally  for  him,  and  who  had  bequeathed  him  a  considerable  sum  in 
his  will,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  every  advantage  which  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  rxpcct,  unless  he  quitted  his  connexion  with  the 
diaseoters ;  but  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  approtiation  of  God, 
were  superior,  in  hti  regard,  to  every  worldly  consideration  ;  he  pre- 
served hia  integrity,  steadily  maintained  his  principles,  and  persevered 
in  his  connexion  with  the  dissenters,  but  forfeited  the  lavour  of  hia 
relation  and  every  advantage,  which,  living  or  dying,  be  had  in  his 
power  lo  bestow." 

The  causes  leading  to  his  separation  from  the  Methodists  are  not 
tliitinctly  known  ;  but  he  bod  not  preached  with  thcni  more  than  tnn 
years,  when,  at  the  head  of  a  few  persons  associated  tor  the  purpose, 
he  formed  an  lndrp<-ndrnt  society  in  Norwich.  At  this  time  he  was  a 
Calvinist.  He  adopted  the  rules  and  discipline  common  to  other  Inde- 
pendent churehrs,  and  adaiiuistered  the  ordinances  alter  the  same  man- 
ner. In  the  year  175^,  not  long  al\er  this  society  was  organised,  Mr 
Hobiosoo  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  already  convinced  that  adults  were  the  only  proper  sub- 
jeetsofbaptism,  and  be  bad  himself  been  baptized  by  immersion.  The 
Cambridge  society  was  small,  and  the  pL'cuniary  circumstances  of  its 
raemben  such  as  lo  afford  him  no  more  tliau  a  very  scanty  support. 
When  he  commenced  preaching  in  Cam  bridge  he  was  tweo^  •three 
year*  of  age.  nnd  two  jcnrs  afterwards  he  was  onlaineil  according  lo 
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tlio  usual  mode  of  the  dissenters.     He  had  been  married  a  little  before 
to  a  young  lady  of  Norwich. 

Mr  Uobinsoo's  own  account  of  his  settlement,  written  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  will  show  his  prospects  to  have  been  not  the  most 
Hattering.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  he  observes, — **  The  settlement 
of  Robinson  seems  rather  a  romantic  than,  rational  undertaking,  for  this 
pastor  was  to  be  maintained.  He  had  not  received  above  ten  guineas 
from  his  own  femily  for  some  years ;  he  had  no  future  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving any ;  his  grandfather  had  cut  him  off  with  a  legacy  of  half-a- 
guinea.  He  had  received  only  a  hundred  pounds  with  his  wife,  and 
this  he  had  diminished  among  the  Methodists.  He  had  never  inquired 
-what  his  congregation  would  allow  hitu,  nor  had  any  body  proposed 
any  thing.  They  had  paid  him  for  the  first  haU-year  three  pounds 
twelve  shillings  and  fivepence ;  they  had  increased  since,  but  not  enough 
to  maintain  him  frugally ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  so  poor  a  people 
supplying  him  long,  especially  should  his  family  increase,  which  it  was 
likely  to  do.  Besides,  the  congregation,  through  the  libertinism  of 
many  of  its  former  members,  had  acquired  a  bad  character.  These 
would  have  been  insurmountable  diiliculties  to  an  older  and  wiser  man ; 
but  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  love  of  his  flock  was  a  million  to  him.  His 
settlement,  therefore^  on  this  article,  should  be  no  precedent  for  future 
settlements."  His  congregation,  however,  grew  larger,  and  the  time 
<^ame  when  his  annual  income  was  increased  to  more  than  ninety  pounds. 
At  first  he  lived  at  Fulbourn,  five  miles  from  the  place  of  his  Sabbath 
<luties,  where  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Graves,  a  gentle- 
•nian  of  property  and  benevolence,  from  whom  he  received  many  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  friendship.  He  next  removed  to  Hauxton,  about  the 
same  distance  from  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  for  several  years,  the 
tenant  of  a  humble  cottage,  devoted  assiduously  to  his  professional  la- 
bours, and  providing  for  the  support  of  a  numerous  family  and  an  aged 
mother.  On  the  Sabbath  he  often  preached  three  times,  and  during 
the  week  several  times  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  He  was  intimate 
with  all  the  surrounding  clergy  among  the  dissenters,  and  had,  for  his 
early  companions,  Rowland  Hill  and  Charles  de  Coetlogou. 

In  the  midst  of  his  professional  labours,  he  was  a  diligent  student  in 
theology  and  literature.  Free  access  to  the  libraries  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  conversation  with  the  learned  men  residing  there, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  with  advantage.  He  was  an  admirer 
of  Saurin,  and  in  1770  translated  and  published  two  of  his  sermons, 
'i^he  success  of  his  project  was  quite  equal  to  his  expectation,  and  he 
afterwards  translated  at  different  times,  five  volumes  of  sermons  selected 
from  Saurin.  These  have  gone  through  several  editions ;  and,  together 
with  a  sixth  volume  by  Hunter,  and 'a  seventh  by  Sutcliffe,  constitute 
the  works  of  Saurin  as  they  now  appear  in  the  English  dress. 

While  residing  at  Hauxton,  Robinson  also  published  his  *  Arcana,  or 
the  Principles  of  the  late  Petitioners  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  Mat- 
ter of  SabBcription,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a  Friend.'  These  letters  were 
adapted  to  the  times,  and  attracted  a  lively  attention.  The  dissenters 
were  making  all  possible  exertions  to  have  the  law  repealed,  which  re* 
quired  from  them  subscription  to  the  articles :  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists,—orthodox  and  heterodox, — united  their  forces  to  abolish  a  law, 
which  operated  with  equal  severity  on  them  all,  and  which  was  in  itself 
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to  tlBgraiit  an  encroachment  on  justiee,  liberty,  tlie  rigliU  of  coDBcieaoe, 
and  the  claiuiB  o(  humanity.  All  rallied  under  the  «ainc  banner,  and 
cried  out  with  one  voice  agaiost  (he  oppreMion  wliich  weighed  tbem 
down,  till,  after  many  un*uccnsful  struggles,  their  voice  wm  beard) 
their  petitions  heeded,  and  dis»enting  mtuistere  and  schoolmasters  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  tlieir  peaceful  avocaliotu  without 
violating  their  conscience  by  subscribing  the  ihirty-ninc  articles,  or 
subjecting  themselves  to  a  civil  penalty  by  resisting  so  unholy  a  requi- 
sition. During  this  struggle  Tor  Christian  IVeedom  the  above  letters 
were  written.  Clothed  in  a  language  always  sprightly,  tliey  were  well- 
ralculated  for  popular  effect ;  they  enter  largely  into  the  chief  points  of 
the  controversy,  and,  bating  some  defects  of  ityle,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sional faults  of  seutimcnt,  it  will  be  rare  to  find  a  luore  ingenious  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Christian  liberty. 

Robinson  left  Hauxton  in   1773,  and  settled  at  Chesterton,  within 
two  miles  of  Cambridge.     This  brought  him  nearer  to  the  centre  of  hia 
ciiarge,  and  the  facilities  for  his  literary  pursuits  were  multiplied  by  his 
proximity    to  the  university.      But  his  income  was  not  yet  adequate 
to  support  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  be  was  compelled  to  look 
around  him  for  other  sources  of  emolument.     He  turned  his  attention 
to  agriculture.     19y  rigid  economy,  personal  inspection  of  his  affairs^ 
judicious  investments,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  that  never  slumbered, 
he  found  himself  in  a  few  years  a.  thriving  farmer,  and  had  the  joy  to 
fuel,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  his  numtrous  family  was  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  want,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.     Mr  Oyer  thus 
speaks  of  his  character  as  a  former  and  economist : — "  It  would  be  no 
less  agreeable  than  instructive,  to  survey  his  rural  economy  and  domes-  J 
tic  arrangements  in  his  new  situation ;  the  versatility  of  his  genius  wm  M 
uncommon ;  and  whether  Le  was  making  a  bargain,  repairing  a  houie*  I 
■locking  a  Itirm,  giving  directions  to  workmen,  or  assisting  their  labours)    ' 
he  was  the  same  invariable  man,  displaying  no  less  vigour  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  than  ingenuity  in  their  contrivance.     The  readiness 
with  which  be  passed  from  literary  pursuits  to  rural  occupations,  from 
rural  occupations  to  domestic  engagement*,  from  domestic  engagements 
to  itie   forming   of  plans   for  dissenting  minislers,  to  the  settling  of 
churches,  to  the  solving  of  cases  of  conscience,  to  the  removing  of  the 
difficulties   of  ignorant,   or  softening  the   asperities  of  quarrelsome 
brethren,  was  surprising."     This  is  the  language  of  one  who  lived  near    i 
him  aod  saw  him  often.  J 

About  tliF  year  1776  Robinson  published  his  '  Plea  for  the  Diviuttj  I 
of  Christ.'  This  tui)ic  was  now  much  agitated  by  reason  of  the  l«t«  ' 
resignation  of  Lindaey  and  Jebb  fi^r  scruples  of  conscicuce  conceming 
the  Trinity.  Hobinson*s  plea  in  drawn  up  with  ingenuity,  in  a  popular 
style  and  winning  manner.  Gilded  offers  were  now  made  to  him,  if  be 
would  have  ibe  conscience  to  slide  out  of  his  errore,  go  up  from  the 
unseemly  vsle  of  poverty,  and  take  his  rest  uii  the  commanding  emi- 
nence of  church •pri^fennent.  To  thc*e  overtures  ho  was  deaf;  irom 
his  principles  he  could  not  be  moved.  When  Dr  Ogden  said  to  himt 
iu  trying  to  unsettle  his  purpose.  "  Do  the  dissenters  know  the  worth 
of  the  man  ?"  be  replied,  "  The  man  knows  the  worth  of  the  dissent- 
en."  The  '  Plea'  was  answered  by  Lindsey,  but  Robinson  never  re- 
plied i  nor  did  he  write  any  mora  in  defence  of  tlic  divinity  of  Christ. 
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His  soDtimenls  about  tliis  time  underwent  3  ciiangc.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  ol'  his  life  he  rejected  the  iloetrino  of  the  Trinity,  and  believed 
in  the  subordinate  nature  of  Christ. 

In  1777  Robinson  published  a  curious  tract,  entitled  ■  The  History 
and  Mystery  of  Good-Friday.'  In  this  pamplilet  he  traces  back  the 
cliurch  lioly-days  to  their  origin,  and  proves  them  for  the  moat  part  to 
Itave  arisen  out  of  heathen  or  Jewish  practices,  and  to  derive  no  au- 
lliority  trom  the  Clirlstian  religion.  It  contains  a  severe  and  somewhat 
rough  phiMppic  against  the  church  of  England,  which  boasts  of  being 
refurnied,  and  having  cast  off  the  abuses  of  the  lloinish  ohurch,  while 
yet  many  are  cherished  as  unwarrantable  and  pernicious  as  those  severed 
from  the  old  stocL.  This  tract  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  ran  speed- 
ily through  several  editions.  But  the  work  which  produced  greater 
excitement  than  any  of  our  author's  writiniJiB,  was  a  '  Plan  of  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Nonconformity,'  published  in  177B.  Within  a 
moderate  compass  it  embraces  all  the  points  of  controversy  between  the 
established  church  and  the  dissenters.  Its  manner  is  original  and  strik- 
iug, — the  time  of  its  appearance  bvourable  to  its  currency  and  inter- 
est, for  the  dissenters'  bill  was  then  pending  in  parliament.  In  the  house 
of  lords  this  '  Plan  of  Lectures'  was  honourably  mentioned  by  Lord 
Slielhume ;  and  in  ihc  house  of  commons,  Burke  read  passages  from 
it,  whicli  he  attempted  to  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  petitioners. 
Fox  repelled  his  attack,  and  foiled  his  attempt.  Many  articles  were 
written  against  it,  and  among  others,  strictures  by  Mr  Burgess,  prebend- 
iiry  of  Winehester,  Robinson  replied  to  none  except  the  latter,  on 
which  he  bestowed  a  tew  remarks  in  bis  preface  to  the  fifth  edition. 

The  next  literary  euterjirisc  of  Robinson,  was  bis  translation  oi' 
Claude's  '  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.'  To  this  essay  tlie 
translator  added  a  life  of  the  author,  remarks  on  the  history  of  preach- 
ing, and  a  vast  body  of  notes,  making  together  two  thick  volumes.  The 
nutea  are  written  in  tlie  author's  peculiar  manner,  full  of  spirit  and  vi- 
vacity, and  dbcover  a  prodigious  extent  of  reading.  Some  of  them  are 
valuable,  many  are  highly  entertaining;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
hastily  thrown  together,  and  collected  witit  too  little  discrimioation. 
They  occasionally  descend  to  trilling  incidents,  anecdotes,  and  inappo- 
site reflections,  equally  otfeniive  to  good  taste,  and  barren  of  instruction. 

Mr  Robinson's  celebrated  volume  of  '  Village  Sermons'  was  pub- 
lished in  1786.  We  have  already  observed  that  it  was  his.  custom  to 
preach  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  frequently  he  tarried  at  a  place 
over  night,  and  held  religious  services  early  in  tlie  morning,  before  the 
labourers  were  gone  to  their  work.  In  summer  these  exercises  were 
conducted  in  the  open  air,  and  fully  attended.  Tbe  above  volume  is 
composed  of  discourses  delivered  on  these  occasions,  and  written  out 
aflerwards  as  dictated  by  the  author  to  an  amanuensis.  They  had 
evidently  been  prepared  with  care  in  his  own  mind,  and  they  contain  a 
copiouaneai  of  language,  u  felicity  of  iUustralioni  and  readiness  in  quoting 
and  applying  appropriate  passages  of  scripture,  rarely  to  be  witnessed. 

The  last  works  in  which  our  author  was  engaged,  were  the  '  History 
of  Baptism,'  and  bis  '  Ecclesiastical  Researches.'  These  were  also  his 
largest  works,  each  making  a  closely  printed  quarto  volume.  It  bad 
long  been  a  source  of  regret  among  the  Baptists,  that  no  full  and 
uuthentic  history  of  their  brethren  existed;  and  thai  [heir  opinions. 
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clinracter,  mid  pro^rc»,  liaii  never  been  representcil  tn  the  woriil  in  Ui 
light  they  deserved.     It  wait  at  length  resolved  by  eotne  of  the  leading 
members  of  thU  fie  nomination  to  supply  the  delicieney,  und  appoint  a   \ 
suitable  person  lo  write  a  copious  and  accurate  history.     The  general   j 
roice  Hxeit  on  Kobiason,  and  ia  1781  he  was  invited  by  an  authoHied  J 
rommittee  to  undertake  the  task.     He  complied  with  the  request,  and   I 
iinmed lately  set  himself  about  the  gigantic  labour  of  »ading  througl)   I 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  appalleil  neither  i 
by  the  lumber  of  aotiquily,  nor  the  mountains  of  volumes  which  hare   1 
been  raised  by  the  prolific  industry  nf  later  ages.      The  '  History  of 
lUptism'  was  cliieliy  printed   before  ihe  author's  death,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  aftiT  that  event.     It  contain*  a  vast  fund  of  historical  know- 
li>dge  on  the  subject  which  he  professed  to  treat,  and   indicates  an   un- 
commonly deep   and    patient  exaniinntion.     The  '  Ecclesiastical   Ite- 
seurches'  was  a  posthumous  work,  and,  having  been  lefl  in  an  unlininhed 
Slate,  is  In  many  respects  imperfect. 

During  the  last  years  of  Robinson's  lifui  tiU  health  and  his  intellect 
gavE  symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline.  Of  this  he  appeared  to  be  fully 
aware;  for  tn  a  friend,  who  visited  him  not  long  before  his  death,  he. 
■aid,  "  You  are  come  to  see  only  Ihe  sliadow  of  Robert  Robinson."  In 
llie  spring  of  1790,  he  engaged  lo  preach  charity  wroions  (or  the  b*n- 
I'lit  of  some  schools  at  Birmingham-  He  left  kome  on  the  2d  of  .luiie^  . 
in  a  languid  frame  of  l>ody  and  mind  ;  but  so  well  did  be  bear  the  fa- 
ligue  of  the  jouniey,  that  be  preached  twice  on  the  following  Sabhaihi 
On  Monday  evening  he  was  taken  ill,  and  his  friends  were  alarmed] 
but  be  gained  ilrength  the  next  day.  He  retired  to  rest  late  in  lli« 
evening  after  eating  Ms  supper  with  a  good  appetite,  but  was  found 
lifeless  in  his  bed  neit  morning. 

In  1807  Mr  Flower  published  the  '  Miscellaneous  works  of  Robert 
Robinson,'  in  four  volumes,  lo  which  he  prefixed  a  brief  memoir  of  Ihe 
anthor'a  life  end  writings.  1'hts  edition  comprises  .ill  bis  wurks,  except 
the  '  History  nf  Baptism,"  '  Eccleiiatlical  Researches,'  '  Village  Ser- 
mons,' and  *  Notes  to  Claude.'  Among  his  best  writings  are  the  pre- 
liicea  to  the  several  volumes  of  Raurin. 

Amoog  the  numerous  excellencies  of  Robinson's   slylr,  there  are    I 
M>me  glaring  faults.     His  imagination  is  brillintit  and   active,   but  il    i 
rambles  without  license,  and  luxuriatM  without  nioderalton.      He  never    ' 
wniils  an  apposite  flgnre  to  illustrate  any  position  t  but  his  choice  is 
lr(f|uently  ill-judged,  and  rests  on  luw  images  unworthy  of  his  subject. 
This  may  \ie  accounted  for,  perliapa,  from  the  cireumstimceB  of  his  ed- 
ucation, and  from  his  invariable  habit  of  bringing  down  bin  language  to 
the  plain  counlir  people  lu  whom  he  preached.      Another  fault  is  want 
nf  mt'lhod  and  lcio>cne>ts  of  reasoning.      This  fault  is  not  perpetual,  but 
it  oecura  loo  often.      Iriigie  wan  not  his  strongest   point ;  he  loved  not 
that  his  lancy  should  be  clogged  and  hampered  by  the  trammels  of  lli« 
schools  :  he  chose  u  path  of  hii  o«n,  and  in  his  passion  for  freedom  was 
impatient  ut  the  rentralnts  wliieh  others  hare  thought  ao  wholesome  « 
branch  of  discipline,  and  so  useful   In   checking  ilie  eiuberanee  of  a 
pi^rient  imaglnaiion,  and  maturing  the  deci«ians  of  a  wayward  jndg- 
ment.     It  neeil*  hardly  lie  added  that  his  taste  partook  of  those  defeotat 
tl  is  iometiiite*  bad,  and  ohen  not  lo  be  cmnmeoilrd.' 
■  Abtid|wl  (tDDi  Mnanr  br  Jarwl  Bpsrki. 
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BORN  A.  U.   1703. — DIED  A.  D.   1791. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  religious  body  called  VVesleyan 
Methodists,  was  born  June  17th,  1703.  His  father,  Samuel  Wesley, 
Tvas  the  son  of  a  nonconformist  minister,  but  studied  for  the  church  of 
England,  and  was  appointed  to  the  livings  of  Epworth  and  Wroote,  in 
Lincolnshire.  At  the  former  of  these  places,  John,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  was  born.  Both  his  parents  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  moral  and  intellectual  worth  ;  in  their  characters  a 
curious  observer  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  certain  character- 
istic features  of  their  son's  mind.  When  six  years  old  he  was  ex- 
posed to  imminent  peril  by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  his  father*s  house* 
During  the  bustle  of  the  event,  he  was  left  neglected  in  the  nursery, 
but,  being  seen  from  the  outside,  was  taicen  out  just  before  the  falling 
in  of  the  roof.  This  escape — a  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  exerted  such  an  influence  on  society — he  himself  seems  to  have 
gratefully  remembered  through  life ;  and — in  allusion,  it  is  supposed, 
to  this  deliverance,  though,  perhaps,  also  with  a  reference  to  his  re- 
ligious condition — beneath  a  portrait  of  him  there  was  represented  a 
house  on  fire,  accompanied  with  the  motto,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  pluck- 
ed out  of  the  fire  ?"  ^  At  the  end  of  1715,  another  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kind  of  domestic  alarm  occurred  in  his  father's  family.  This  arase 
from  certain  noises  and  appearances  by  which  it  seems  even  the  vener- 
able divine  and  his  wife  were  induced  to  believe  that  some  supernatural 
visitant  had  taken  up  quarters  in  their  house.  John  was  at  this  time 
absent  at  school ;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  circumstances 
would  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind ;  and  in  a  narrative  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Arminian  Magazine,'  he  enters  into  the  particulars  of  the 
affair,  premising,  that  when  he  was  very  young  he  heard  several  let- 
ters read,  giving  an  account  of  strange  disturbances  in  his  father's  house 
at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  that  when  he  went  down  thither  in 
the  year  1720,  he  "  carefully  inquired  into  the  particulars," — "  spoke  to 
each  of  the  persons  who  were  then  in  the  house,  and  took  down  what 
each  could  testify  of  his  or  her  own  knowledge." 

At  the  Charter-house,  young  Wesley  seems  to  have  recommended 
himself  to  the  master  by  his  proper  conduct ;  and  although  he  appears 
to  have  suffered  much,  when  there,  from  older  boys,  yet  he  was  accus- 
tomed, in  later  life,  to  visit  the  scene  where  he  had  spent  so  many  of 
his  earlier  days.  Even  in  boyhood,  however,  according  to  his  own 
declaration  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  his  mind  was  restless  and  un- 
comfortable. **  I  distinctly  remember,"  says  he,  "that  even  in  my 
childhood,  even  when  I  was  at  school,  I  have  often  said,  They  say  ttio 
life  of  a  school-boy  is  the  happiest  in  the  world,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  not 

'  Perhaps  it  was  also  in  this  double  reference  that,  in  prospect  of  a  fatal  issue  to  an 
iUnesi  with  which  he  was  attacked,  he  composed  for  himself  the  following  epitaph  : 
**  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Wesley,  a  hrand  p1ucke<l  out  of  the  burning,  who  died  of 
a  cootamptioo,  in  the  ftfly-first  year  of  his  age,  not  leaiing,  aftc;  his  debts  are  paid, 
teo  pounds  behind  him,"  lie. 
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bsppy,  fiir  I  am  not  content,  and  so  cannot  be  tiii{j|iy."  Wlii^n  tcven- 
teen  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Clirist  cliurcli,  Oxford,  where,  id- 
though  of  cheerful  and  lively  manners,  be  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
<]iligene«.  Previously  to  taking  orders,  he  coiresponded  with  his  pa- 
rents on  certain  topics  of  religion,  among  othen  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
desIinatioD, — a  point  so  apt  to  excite  the  speculation  and  per]ilex  the 
mind  of  a  young  academic  inquirer;  and  tu  those  well-known  practical 
works,  Thomas  ii  tCempis's  '  Imitation  of  Christ,'  and  Jeremy  Taylor's 
■Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  he  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1725,  be  was 
ordained  by  Dr  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Id  spite  of  ridicule  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  strictness,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincolu  college 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  ■*  Entering  now,"  »Bys  be,  "  into  a 
new  world,  1  resolved  to  have  no  acquaintance  by  chance,  but  by  choice, 
and  to  choose  such  only  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  would  help  me  on 
my  way  lo  heaven.  In  conscquincc  of  this,  I  narrowly  observed  the 
temper  and  behaviour  of  oil  that  visited  me.  I  saw  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  ihesc  truly  loved  or  ftarcd  God.  Such  ac- 
quaintance, therefore,  I  did  not  choose;  I  could  not  exju'ct  they  would 
lio  me  any  good.  Therefore,  when  any  of  these  oame,  I  behaved  as 
courteously  as  I  could ;  but  to  the  question.  When  will  you  come  to 
see  me?  I  returned  no  answer.  When  they  had  come  a  few  lime*, 
and  found  I  still  declined  returning  the  visit,  1  saw  them  no  more." 
At  this  time  be  also  began  to  keep  a  diary.  Within  a  year  after  hi* 
eli<ction,  he  was  choeen  moderator  of  the  classes,  and  Greek  lecturer; 
and  we  find  him  at  this  time  laying  down  a  plan  of  study,  comprehend- 
ing not  only  divinity,  but  also  classics,  logic  metaphysics,  morals,  He- 
bn^w,  Arabic,  natural  philosophy,  poetry,  Bn<l  oratory.  He  also  de- 
voted some  attention  to  the  study  of  mathematics  ;  in  allusion  lu  which, 
however,  he  says,  in  a  letter  lo  his  raotlicr,  "  I  think,  with  you,  that 
there  are  many  truths  it  it  not  worth  while  to  know.  Curiosity  might 
be  a  plea  liir  spending  some  lime  upon  them,  if  we  had  half-a-doien 
cenlurie*  of  lives  to  come  :  but  it  is  ill  busliandry  to  spend  much  of  ilic 
Bmoll  pittance  now  allowed  us,  in  what  makes  ui  neither  a  quick  nor  a 
sure  return."  Soon  aRer  this  appointmcdit  he  left  Oxford  and  settled  at 
Wroote  as  curate  to  his  aged  lather,  in  which  situation  be  received 
priest's  orders  from  Bishop  Potter.  In  two  years  from  the  time  of  en- 
tering on  his  parochial  cure,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  acted  as 
moderator  at  disputations  held  in  the  hall  of  bis  college.  Finding  at 
ibe  university  an  association  of  young  men  devoted  to  religious  pur«uits, 
one  of  whom  was  his  younger  brother  Charles — afterwards  distinguished 
M  hi*  aMDcialo  in  the  cause  of  Methudism — be  became  leader  of  the 
little  society :  *  and  he  followed  as  a  religious  adviser  William  Law, 

<  of  B  joaag  nwn  *1  Clinil  chnrdt  rs- 
Liisr  U>  U  ikQvicbt  tffl  of  akbtbodinal 

tia  todel;  m>  ihe  nnd«i>  at  Ibc  two 
C;al>inl(tie  MsttHxIiiU.  uid  iDlimsUlj 


*  It  iMmt  to  hart  been  (n>n  Ibo  clrcunuUni 
narklof  in  xttmtKt  lo  Ibit  sbmUUdd,  u  ti\ 
Vbjrieiiat  ••  Hen  li  ■  b*w  irl  of  HcUiodid 
•buwtntiUe  of  H>  Wadajr^i  tollovan.  Tbli  II 
Dimnaa*  tndia  ocm  ctilai  Um  WnlBjan  anr 
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Joba  Wnla;'*  aacaDM  li  w  ralltm  -.  "  Id  Notnobar,  1 79n.  (iiat  fnong  evotlBBM  sf 
-liC>rd,  Mi  Jefan  W«l«]i.  fellow  of  LIneoin  eoUrf ;  Mr  Cbarlo  WmUt,  hUkImII  ot 
IIinN  etwreb ;  Mr  MnnpU.  comiaoiHr  of  (3iriil  cbarvh  ;  ud  Mi  Kiikhus.  nf  Uwton 
■iiUit«t  b«g*s  towfmk  nsw  ncnlagi  is  ■  mob  tofiUnr,  to  n«liiis  cblaRjr  lb*  CiMOk 
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the  celebrated  author  or  a  'Si-rious  Cull.'  HIa  correftpotideDoa  at  this 
timP,  EU  well  aa  the  coniluct  he  puraued  a*  a  member  of  what  was  pro- 
litnely  called  '  The  godly  club,'  strikingly  displays  the  religious  ardour 
of  his  mind.  "  When  I  observe,"  iays  he,  in  a  letter  to  hia  mother, 
"  how  fast  life  flies  away,  aud  how  slow  improvement  comei,  I  tlitnk 
one  can  never  be  too  much  afraid  of  dying  before  one  has  learned  to 
live."  It  seems,  however,  that  neither  his  piety  nor  his  acuteneas  suffi- 
eieiitly  preserved  him  from  an  austerity  of  habits  scarcely  accordant 
with  a  due  regard  for  self-pre»cr ration,  and  from  an  oddness  of  be- 
haviour inconsistent,  perhaps,  with  that  laudable  prudence,  directed  by 
religious  principle,  and,  in  its  own  turn,  guiding  though  not  extinguish- 
ing religious  zeal,  for  which  the  academic  scene  in  which  he  acted  may 
be  supposed  to  hare  Imperatively  called. 

During  his  residence  al  Onlbrd,  Wesley  was  consulted  in  reference 
to  a  propasal  that  he  should  become  his  father's  successor  in  Ijie  living 
of  Epworth.  The  reasonings  of  his  father  and  his  brotlier  Samuel  in 
favour  of  his  accepting  a  cure  of  souls,  failed  of  gaining  him  over;  and 
if  his  own  account  of  his  susceptibility  to  be  moved  from  good  impres- 
sions end  cooled  in  hia  religious  zeal  was  strictly  just,  we  are  not  en- 
titled, pcrtiapa,  to  say,  that  he  v/aa  wrong  in  holding  out  even  against 
the  remonstrances  of  so  eslimabk  a  parent  as  Samuel  Wesley.  As  to 
the  force  of  his  ordination  vow,  he  consulted  the  prelate  by  whom  he 
was  ordained,  and  the  answer  was  favourable  to  his  own  interpretation. 
We  find  him,  however.  In  attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  hia  father, 
who  died  in  April,  1735  ;  aud  after  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  to  present  to  Queen  Caroline  a  work,  by  the  late 
venerable  divine  of  Epworth,  on  the  book  of  Job.  The  latter  of  these 
events  marks  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  Wesley.  On  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  London,  be  was  informed,  that  the  trustees  of  a  colony  which 
had  been  lately  established  at  Georgia,  in  North  America,  had  resolved 
to  send  out  religious  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  and  the 
colonists.  A  proposal  was  made  to  him  that  he  should  proceed  on  the 
expedition,  but  in  this  he  declined  to  acquiesce.  His  mother,  however, 
when  consulted  on  the  subject,  replied,  "  Had  I  ten  aona,  I  should  re- 
joice that  they  were  all  so  employed,  though  I  should  never  see  them 
more," — and  bis  friends,  John  Byron  and  William  Law,  expre^ed  their 
approbation  of  hia  proceeding  to  this  Christian  service.  He  accordingly 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  l^th  October,  1735.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Charles,  and  also  by  Mr  Oglethorpe,  by  whom  the  co- 

T«Uinenl.  Tlie  neit  jear.  Ikd  or  Ihree  of  Mr  John  WeilD]'g  puplli  dieted  \he  llbetly 
ormeoUnK  Hilb  them,  mod  aflerwmrdi  one  uf  Mr  Charlei  Woilcy'i  pu|iilt.  II  tru  in 
1733,  Uu>l  Mr  IdglwRi  of  QueoDt  colle^,  ftnd  Mr  Bn)D|{hlon  of  Exetur,  vera  addnl 
lu  LliBir  nambet.  To  then,  in  April,  vai  jalneii  Mr  Qnjtaii.  at  Brnien-Noia,  nilh  tno 
or  IhrM  ufhii  pDpi1^  Abaul  tbo  »bid  time  Mr  Jamci  Heney  hu  permitted  to  meet 
Willi  Ibmi  and  ifternarili  Mr  Vbiteflald."  At  tlie  |>eriod  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
or  tliii  eilract,  llr  Wetloy  fouDj  hii  brother  C1»rlea  "  in  grett  esmnlneu  to  btb  hit 
ttfol  j"  and  lie  hul  recetTeii  Ihe  ■'  hnnnleti  nimo  of  Mcilbodiil,"  bebre  hii  bmlber'i 
retam  ;  tor  he  mdtjt,  "  in  half-a-year  mfter  tliii  mjr  brotbur  Joba  loA  hit  curacy  al  Ep- 
worth, and  came  to  our  aiiiitant^i?.  V/n  ibun  proceeded  regularly  in  our  iludlei,  and 
In  doing  what  good  me  could  to  ihe  bodlei  and  louls  of  men."  F>om  all  which  It  ap- 
pear*, that  Chirlei  mat  tbo  Bnl  modom  Methoditt,  and  llial  be  lud  Ihe  taunditlon  of 
the  leliglaiD  aoTiatiM  which  eonlinue  lo  be  diilinguiibed  by  that  appellation.  On  the 
rplurn  of  hii  brother  to  Oxford,  huwevur,  the  managetnent  of  Ihe  lociRl)  nu  committed 
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-im^  had  been  fuunih^cl,  ami  Iwu  ullicr  iiidividuaU  of  iIm;  nsincs  or  lag- 
liuni  and  Delaniotte.  In  ibe  same  ship  were  tweiiEy-aix  Moravian*. 
In  these  Wesley  found  compunions  confonnable  to  his  ova  religious  ha- 
bile, but  be  appeara  to  have  been  struck  witli  the  dilference  between  hia 
own  fear  of  di^th  and  tlie  calinneis  of  his  German  friends,  during  a 
siorin  by  which  the  ship  was  overtaken  on  lierpoisnge.  At  length,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1736,  she  anchored  in  Savannah  river,  and  next 
day  Wesley  and  hie  companions  landed  on  an  uninhabited  blond,  and 
having  proceeded  to  a  rising  ground,  knelt  down,  and  offered  thanks  to 
the  Almighty.  The  former  took  up  his  residence  at  Savannah  with 
the  Moravians.  "  From  ten  friends,''  he  says,  "1  am  a  while  secluded. 
And  God  hnth  opened  me  a  door  into  the  whole  Moravian  church.*'  Hiii 
new  situation,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  exceedingly  enjoyed.  Besides 
leaching  a  school,  he  preached  in  public,  and  his  services  were  attended 
liy  crowds  of  people.  He  discoursed  successfully  against  luxury  of 
ilre^,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  rubric  of  the  church,  insiated  on  im> 
niersioD  in  the  baptism  of  children.  He  seems  to  have  i;one  farther 
than  suited  the  views  of  certain  of  the  colonists ;  and  before  he  had  re- 
sided a  year  in  the  colony,  a  warm  opposition  had  arisen  against  both 
lus  brother  and  himself.  At  length  he  was  thrown  into  a  siiuatiun 
ulike  delicate  and  annoying.  Sophia  Causton,  a  lady  related  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Savannah,  having  been  introduced  to  Wesley  as  a  , 
ri'ligioui  inquirer,  he  formed  the  idea  of  receiving  her  in  marriage, 
deferring  tlie  matter,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  the  Moravians,  he 
yielded  to  their  decuioa  against  the  propriety  of  the  union.  But  an- 
otiier  scene  in  cooncction  with  this  lady  remains  to  be  preacnted. 
Some  lime  after,  he  reproved  her  for  certain  points  of  conduct,  &nd 
even  kept  her  bnck  from  tlie  eouniuiilon.  On  this  a  warrant  was  is- 
sued against  him,  and  damages  were  laid  at  £1,000.  He  maintaiutd 
tliat  nine  of  the  counts  against  him  were  not  cognizable  by  the  citil 
court  before  which  he  was  summoned.  Twelve  of  ihc  jurors,  too,  oji* 
|iosed  the  indictment.  At  last,  when  montli  afler  tuonth  had  paned, 
without  Ihc  matter  l>elng  brought  to  a  liccision,  he  fixed  a  day  fur  setting- 
off  on  his  return  to  England.  The  magistrates  interfered.  He  on  his 
iiart  declined  to  give  cither  bonder  hail.  "  Isaw  clearly,''  says  he,  "the 
lour  was  came  Ibr  li'uving  thin  place,  and  soon  as  evening  prayers  were 
over,  abuQl  eight  o'clock,  tin-  tide  then  serving,  I  shook  off  tlie  du^t  of 
Uiy  feet  and  led  Georgia,  ader  having  preached  the  gObt>el  there  (not 
u»  I  ought,  but  as  I  was  ablej,  one  year  and  nearly  nine  months.'  Af- 
ter great  difficultien,  he,  and  one  or  two  companions  who  attended  him, 
arrived  at  Charleslown.  Kcinaining  there  several  days,  be  at  length 
tvl  tail  for  England  ;  and  on  the  {uusage  homeward,  he  neems  to  have 
diligcntty  eullivatrd  his  religious  livliugs.  The  ship  in  which  be  «aile4^ 
cost  anchor  in  the  Downs  very  shortly  after  his  friend  George  White- 
field — ■  name  so  intimately  associated  with  his  own — had  set  sail  for 
Georgia.  Wesley,  hearing  of  his  friend's  vicinity,  transmitted  to  him  a 
IcItiT  advising  hliu  lo  return.  Whiteficid,  however,  proceeded  ;  and  in 
bis  jouniul,  altur  landing  in  Gcoi^ia,  he  thus  writes :  "The  good  Mr 
John  Wesley  ha*  dune  in  America,  under  Ciod,  is  inexpressible.  His 
Dame  is  very  precious  among  the  people;  and  he  has  laid  such  afuunda* 
tioo.  that  I  hope  neither  men  uor  devils  will  ever  be  ublp  to  shaka." 
On  bis  arrival  in  Londou  in  1738,  Wesley  met  wiili  three  Moraviaust 
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by  one  or  wlioni,  PeU-r  Boebler,  lie  was,  accorJiog  ki  liis  own  statement. 
"  cleftrly  convinced  of  ihe  want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  an; 
saved ;"  '  and  on  the  Si4th  of  May,  when  attending  a  meeting  in  Al- 
der^ate  street,  where  an  individual  waa  reading  a  prerace  by  Luther  to 
the  epistle  to  the  lioinnns,  he  felt,  he  says,  that  he  trusted  "  in  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,"  and  "  an  aaanrance,"  he  adds,  "  was  given  nie  that 
he  halt  talien  away  my  aim,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  o. 
flin  and  death."  The  same  year,  he  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  the  Mo- 
ravians at  Hermhut  in  Germany,  whence,  after  meeting  with  their  cele- 
brated leader,  Count  Zinzendorr,  and  observing  the  doccripe  and  organi- 
zation of  their  society,  he  returned  bofbre  the  end  of  the  year  to  Eog- 
land-  Here  he  associated  with  a  religious  society  which  had  been  or- 
ganized in  London,  composed,  it  would  appear,  in  a  great  measure  of 
Moravians.  A  love-feast,  at  which  Whitefield  was  present,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  1739,  in  noticed  by  Wesley  as  an  oi^caaion  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  thus  waa  ushered  in  a  year  remarkable  for  the  bodily  agita- 
tion, in  the  form  of  cries  and  convulaiona,  which  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  Wesleys.  There  are  certain  circumstances  by  which  this  feature, 
SD  observoble  in  tlie  early  history  of  Methodism,  may  be,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  explained.  Tlii^  necessity  of  personal  assurance,  as  well. 
perhaps,  a*  othir  favourite  doctrines  of  Wesley,  was  peculiar,  and  fitted 
to  produce  a  piiwcrFul  eRect  on  minds  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  such 
statements,  when  eloquently  and  pointedly  enforced.  Many,  too,  ot 
Wesley's  hearers  seem  to  have  bei'D,  in  a  great  degree,  destitute  of 
Christian  knowledge  altogether,  until  Metliodiscn  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them ;  so  that  the  subject,  or  at  least  certain  of  its  impressive 
doctrines,  may,  under  his  preaching,  have  fallen  with  the  force  of  novel- 
ty upon  their  minds.  Many  of  his  auditors,  too — a  great  proportion  of 
whom  were  in  the  lower  ranks — may  have  been  free  from  that  restraint 
on  the  public  and  turbulent  expression  of  feeling  whicb  delicacy  of  nian- 
oers  might  have  enforced,  while  some,  perhaps,  were  very  willing  to 
court  the  attention  of  the  preacher  by  what  might  be  supposed  to  gra- 
tily  both  his  human  love  of  influence,  and  his  religious  desire  to  beneRt 
Ais  hearers.  Sincere  aud  salutary  as  was  probably  much  of  the  excite- 
ment that  accompanied  his  preaching,  and  real  as  seejn  to  have  been 
aoine  of  the  bodily  alfections  that  appeared  among  his  auditors,  there 
appears  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  himself  was  not  without  experi- 
ence of  imposture  in  the  case,  aud  it  seems  that  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  Charles  had  uniformly  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  such  displays, 
"  Some  \^Ty  unatill  sisters,"  aays  the  tbrroer  on  one  occasion,  "  who  al- 
ways took  care  to  stand  near  me,  and  tried  who  would  cry  loudest,  sinco 
I  have  had  them  removed  out  of  my  sight  have  been  as  quiet  as  lambs. 
The  first  night  I  preached  here,  half  my  words  were  lost  through  the 
noise  of  their  outcries  ;  \ast  night,  before  1  liegan,  i  gave  public  notice 
that  whosoever  cried  so  as   lu  drown  my  voice,  should,  without  any 
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man's  hurting  or  judging  them,  be  gently  carried  to  the  farthest  cornw 
of  the  room, — but  my  porters  bud  no  employment  the  whole  night." 
Still,  however,  it  were  worse,  perhaps,  than  rash  to  represent  the  bodily 
affections  produced  under  Wesley's  preaching  as  but  a  combina^on  of 
folly  and  imposture,  or  to  deny  that  in  certain  of  these  instances,  theMjJ 
was  a  peculiar  exercise  of  supernatural  inSuence  on  the  individual*  il 
mediately  concerned. 

Il  was  near  Bristol  that  Wesley  commenced  his  career  in  England  M  I 
a  field -preacher,  White6eld  had  led  the  way  by  preaching,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1739,  Co  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city :  and  on  bis  leaving  the  situation,  Wesley  succeeded  him — al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  at  first  "  could  scarce  reconcile 
himself  to  this  strange  way."  Latterly,  however,  he  threw  aside  all 
doubt  as  to  his  line  of  duty,  and  to  one  who  expostulated  with  him  on 
what  churchmen  considered  his  *  irregularities,' he  replied  thus:  "Ab 
to  your  advice  that  I  should  settle  in  college,  I  have  no  business  there, 
having  now  no  office,  and  no  pupils.  And  whether  the  other  branch 
of  your  proposal  be  expedient,  namely,  to  accept  of  a  cure  of  souls,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  consider  when  one  is  offered  to  me.  But  in  the 
mean  lime,  you  think  I  ought  to  be  «ti1l ;  because,  otherwise,  I  should 
invade  another's  oRice.  You  accordingly  ask,  how  it  is  that  I  assemble 
Christians  who  are  none  of  my  charge,  to  sing  psalms,  and  pray,  and 
hear  the  scriptures  expounded;  and  think  it  hard  to  justify  doing  this, 
in  other  men's  parishes,  upon  catholic  principles.  Permit  me  to  speak  _ 
plainly.  If  by  catholic  principles  you  mean  any  other  than  spiritual,  I 
ihey  weigh  nothing  with  me:  I  allow  no  other  rule,  whether  of  faith  Of  ' 
practice,  tlian  the  holy  scriptures.  But,  on  scriptural  principles,  I  do 
not  think  it  bard  to  justify  what  I  do.  God,  in  scripture,  command! 
me,  according  to  my  power,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked, 
confirm  tlie  virtuous,  Man  forbids  me  (o  do  this  in  another's  parish; 
that  b,  m  effect,  not  to  do  it  at  all;  seeing  I  have  now  no  parish  of  my 
nwo,  nor  probably  ever  shall.  Whom,  then,  shall  I  hear,  God  or  man? 
If  it  l>c  Just  to  obry  man  rather  than  God,  judge  you.  A  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  is  committed  to  me,  and  wo  Is  me  if  I  preach  rot  'Jie  goa- 
pel.  But  where  shall  I  preach  it  upon  the  principles  you  mention  ? 
Not  in  any  of  the  Christian  parts,  at  tenst,  of  the  habitable  earth;  for 
all  these  are,  af\er  a  sort,  divided  into  parishes.  Suffer  mc  to  tell  yon 
my  principles  in  this  niatti>r.  I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish: 
thus  far,  I  mean,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  it  I  am.  I  judge  it  meet,  right, 
and  my  boundeo  duty,  to  declare  unto  all,  that  are  willing  to  bear,  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.  This  a  the  woik  which  I  know  God  has 
udled  me  to:  and  sure  I  am  that  his  blessing  attend*  It.  Great  en- 
couragement have  1,  therefore,  to  be  fiiithfui  in  fulfilling  the  work  be 
bath  given  me  to  do.  His  servant  I  am,  and  a*  such  am  employed 
according  to  the  plain  direction  of  hi*  word,  as  I  have  opportunity, 
doing  good  to  all  men.  And  hi*  providence  clearly  concur*  with  his 
word,  wliieb  has  disengaged  me  from  all  things  else,  that  I  might  ongly 
attend  on  this  very  thing,  and  go  about  doing  good,"  A  strong  excite- 
ment WB*  produced  by  his  ministrations  at  Bristol,  and  there,  at  length, 
on  (he  I2ili  of  May,  the  foundation  of  a  meetlng-bousc  was  laid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  certain  friend*  in  London,  Wesley  took  on  him- 
•ell'  the  nuina!;''mrt)t  and   rmpoTi^trhiliiy  of  the   undertaking.      He  con- 


feases  that  he  hod  nut  money  to  satisfy  the  claims;  "  but  I  knew,"  uya 
he,  "  the  earth  is  tlie  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  and  in  his  name 
set  out,  nothing  douhiiug."  After  a  few  motiihe'  residence  at  Bristol, 
be  proceeded  to  Loudon.  On  his  arrival,  at  Whitefield's  request,  he 
preached  in  the  open  air  at  Ulackheath.  With  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
French  prophets,  who  had  gained  considerable  influence  over  certain  of 
the  body  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  he  appears  to  have  been  by 
no  raeaus  satisRed,  and  his  visit  seems  to  have  greatly  contributed  to 
quell  certain  quarrels  and  heart-burnings  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
society.  Separation,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  body  was  composed 
partly  of  Moravians,  and  partly  of  Methodists  or  followers  of  Wesley. 
An  individual  of  the  name  of  Mollher  raised  his  voice  against  "the 
outward  signs"  that  attended  Wesley's  preaching,  and  also  stated  cer- 
tain opinions  of  bin  own  lo  which  Wesley  was  apposed.  The  latter  left 
Bristol,  and  visited  the  society  in  London,  of  whose  altered  state  he 
gives  a  melancholy  picture.  He  explained  texts  that,  according  to  bia 
ideas,  had  been  misinterpreted,  and  sought  to  reclaim  such  as  he  deemed 
in  error.  He  at  length  went  back  to  Bristol,  but  soon  thereafter  re- 
turned to  London,  and  beaded  a  seceasion  from  tbe  Moravian  party; 
«or  did  a  conference  which  he  held  with  Zinzendorf  himself — who  on 
(his  occasion  vbited  England — effect  a  reunion  of  the  Moravians  and 
the  Methodists.  Whitefield,  too,  differed  in  religious  sentiment  with 
bis  early  friend;  and  in  1740,  when  the  Ibrmer  returned  from  America, 
he  declined  to  proceed  in  connection  with  Wesley, 

But  the  influence  of  the  latter  survived  these  uupleavant  separations, 
as  well  as  the  virtual  alienation  from  the  church  uf  England  in  which 
he  had  now  involved  himself.  He  extended  his  sphere  of  operation  by 
visiting  tiie  north  of  England,  where  he  found  a  congregation  collected 
at  Biratall  under  the  care  of  John  Nelson,  a  lay-preacher.  He  went 
on  to  Newcastle,  and  there  his  preaching  was  attended,  as  usual,  with 
strong  excitement.  In  returning  from  this  tunr,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
native  parish  of  Epworth.  An  offer  to  preach  in  the  church  which  he 
tendered  to  the  curate  being  declined,  he  preached  in  the  open  air,  not 
only  on  the  Sunday  aOer  his  arrival,  but  on  several  successive  days. 
"  I  stood,"  says  he,  speaking  of  one  of  these  occasions,  "  near  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  upon  my  Other's  tombstone,  and  cried,  ■  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  tbe  Holy  Ghost.'  "  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  services  were  ac- 
companied with  great  excitement  among  the  hearers.  The  curate,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  treated  him  with  insult.  Nor  was  it  at  Epworth 
alone  that  he  suffered  in  tbe  cause  lie  had  espoused.  Obloquy,  and 
occasionally  tumult,  attended  the  preaching  of  the  early  Methodists. 
But  in  the  respect  and  influence  which  he  possessed  among  bis  follow- 
ers, Wesley  found  what  to  his  mind — warmed  with  piety,  and,  appa- 
rently, not  altogether  free  from  the  love  of  power — perhaps  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  hostility  he  met  with.  His  popular  eloquence, 
associated  with  a  calculating  judgment,  and  aided  by  a  sense,  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  of  tbe  influence  he  hod  exercised  in  creating  tbe 
general  excitement  in  which  tbe  Methodist  church  originated,  go  tar  to 
explain  the  power  he  exerted  over  tbe  lay-preachers  who,  early  in  the 
history  of  Methodism,  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and  over  tbe  discipline 
of  the  congregations  that  were  successively  formed  throughout  tbe 
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country-  Besides,  even  in  tliu  midst  of  his  arduous  cxcrtioos,  he 
to  hsve  retaiDed  the  ease  and  pipaaaiilry  of  manner  whicb  characleriied 
him  when  an  under-graduale  at  Oxrorri.  Thvte  personal  quoliflcalloiw, 
which  fitted  bim  for  exercising  so  great  an  infiuence,  n-erc  brought 
into  imniediatc  bearing  on  bin  diiciples  over  the  country,  and  contri- 
buted, no  doubt,  to  multiply  the  number  of  liis  followers,  by  the  wan- 
dering mode  of  life  which  be  pursued.  In  the  cour»c  of  his  oificiil 
movements,  be  visited  not  only  distant  parts  of  England,  but  also  Ire- 
land and  Wales;  and  even  after  hie  marriage — which,  from  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  bis  wife,  proved  on  unfortunate  one — he  proceeded  in 
bis  itinerating  coune.  "I  caonot  understand,"  says  he,  "  bow  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  can  answer  it  to  God,  to  preach  one  sermon,  or  travel  oiM 
itny  leas,  in  B  married  than  in  a  siugle  slate."  i 

In  1743,  Mr  Wesley,  from  "a  ftrong  desire  to  unite  with  Mr  Whiter 
field,  as  Inr  OS  possible,"  and  to  cut  of!'  all  "needless  dii^pute,"  wrote 
down  his  sentiments  in  the  following  terms:  "There  arc  three  point* 
in  debate,  1.  Unconditional  election;  2.  Irresistible  grace;  3.  Final 
I>ereeve ranee.  With  regard  to  the  firel,  unconditional  election,  I  be- 
lieve, that  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  did  uncondition- 
ally elect  certain  persons  to  do  certain  works;  as  Paul  to  preach  tlie 
goiipel :  that  he  has  unconditionally  elected  some  nations  to  receive 
fieculiar  privileges,  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular:  that  he  has  uncon- 
ditionally elected  some  nations  to  bear  the  gospel,  as  England  and  Scot- 
land now,  and  many  others  in  pust  ages:  that  be  has  uneonditionolljr 
tluctcd  some  persons  to  many  peculiar  advantages,  both  with  regard  ta 
ti-mporal  and  spiritual  things;  and  I  do  not  deny,  though  I  cannot 
prove  it  is  so,  that  he  has  unconditionally  elected  some  persons  to  eter* 
nal  glory,  13iil  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  are  not  thus  elected 
to  glory,  must  perish  everlastingly:  or,  that  there  is  one  soul  on  eartht 
who  has  never  had  a  possibility  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.  With 
regard  to  the  second,  irresistible  grace,  I  believe, — that  the  grace  which 
tiringfl  Eaitb,  and  thereby  salvation  into  the  soul,  is  irresistible  at  that 
moment:  that  must  believers  may  remember  some  time  when  God  ir- 
resistibly convinced  them  of  sin:  that  mo«t  believrrs  du,  at  some  other 
limes,  find  God  irresistibly  acting  upon  their  souls:  yet  I  believe,  tliat 
the  grace  of  God,  both  befori'  and  after  those  moments,  may  be  and 
hath  been  resisted:  and  that,  in  general,  it  does  not  act  irresistibly,  but 
we  may  comply  therewith,  nr  uiuy  nnt-  And  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in 
•oroe  souls,  the  grace  of  Gud  is  so  far  irresistible,  that  the;  cannut  bat 
believe,  and  be  fJnully  saved.  But  I  caunut  belieie  that  all  those  must 
be  damned  In  whom  it  does  not  thus  irresistibly  work:  or,  that  ther«  is 
one  soul  on  earth,  who  bus  not,  and  never  had  any  othiT  grace,  than 
surb  a*  dues  in  fact  increase  his  daoioation,  and  was  designed  of  God 
so  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  third,  final  perseverance,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  n  a  slate  attainable  in  this  life,  from  which  a  man 
cannot  finally  bll;  and  Iliat  he  has  attained  this  who  can  say,  *  Old 
things  are  passed  away ;  all  things'  in  me  '  are  become  new.'  "  In  the 
caurM  of  bis  eiperienc«,  he  seems  to  have  softened  down  his  ideas  of 
perwoal  assuranco  a«  rasentiol  to  Ntving  faith.  Ife  appears,  however, 
to  have  retained  his  Arroiniaii  seiittments  to  ibr  end  of  life,  so  ••  to 
prevent  a  union  being  effected  between  his  followers  and  those  of  Wblte- 
ficM,  although,  before  the  di'atb  of  the  loiter,  thi->e  two  old  companion! 
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seem  to  have  renewed,  if  tliey  had  ever  given  up,  tlieir  l>ratlierly  inter- 
course with  eacli  other.  But,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  be  was 
called  to  wield  the  pea  of  controversy  against  divines  of  the  English 
church.  Three  of  his  opponents  were,  Bishop  Lavington.  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  Mr  Toplady.  The  '  Arnilnian  Magazine'  he  com- 
menced in  1780.  Tliis  liecame  a  regular  organ  of  Methodism ;  and  he 
had  previously  established  a  Methodist  school  at  Kiugswood.  He  re- 
mained, however,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  and  had  several 
of  the  clergy  for  coadjutors.  To  one  of  these,  Dr  Cobc,  he  gave  a 
commission  to  go  out  to  America  as  superintendent  of  the;  cause  of 
Methodism  in  that  country,  where  it  obtained  a  footing  before  the  death 
of  its  founder.  As  to  the  affairs  of  the  body  at  home,  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  conferring  with  certain  of  his  frionils;  but  he  seems  to  have 
retained  supreme  power  in  his  own  hands.  "I  myself,"  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  persons  who  conferred  with  bim,  "  sent  for  these  of  my  own 
free  ciioice;  and  1  sent  tiir  them  to  advise,  not  govern  me.  Neither 
did  I,  at  any  of  those  times,  divest  myself  of  any  part  of  that  power 
which  the  providence  of  God  had  cast  upon  me  without  any  design  or 
choice  of  mine.  What  is  that  power?  It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into, 
and  excluding  from,  aocietiee  under  my  care;  of  choosiu^  and  removing 
stewards;  of  receiving  or  not  receiving  helpers;  uf  appointing  them 
when,  where,  and  how  to  help  niei  and  of  desiring  any  of  them  to  meet 
me,  when  I  see  good.  And  us  it  nas  merely  in  obedience  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people,  that  I  at  first  accepted 
this  power  which  I  never  sought;  nay,  a  hundred  times  laboured  to 
throw  off;  so  it  is  ou  the  same  considerations,  not  for  profit,  honour,  or 
pleasure,  that  I  use  it  at  this  day."  But  in  1784',  such  a  constitution 
was  given  to  the  conference  as  might  secure  to  them  the  ecclesiastical 
superintendence  of  the  Methodist  churches  aller  the  demise  of  Wesley, 
who  was  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.  "  From  lliis  lime,"  says 
Mr  Watson,  "  he  felt  that  he  bad  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  spend  hi-^ 
remaining  life  in  the  same  spiritual  labours  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  engaged;  and  that  he  had  done  all  that  a  true  prudence  required 
to  provide  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  a  work  which  had  so 
strangely  enlarged  under  his  superintendence."  The  settlement  was 
etfectcd  by  a  legal  instrument,  enrolled  in  chancery,  called  '  A  Deed 
of  Declaration,'  in  which  one  hundred  preacliers,  mentioned  by  name, 
were  declared  to  be  "  the  conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists." 
By  means  of  this  deed  a  legal  descHptioo  was  given  to  tlie  term  '  con- 
ference,' and  the  setllenlcnt  of  the  chapels  upon  trustees  was  provided 
for,  so  that  the  appointment  of  preachers  to  ofHclute  in  Uiem  should  be 
vested  in  the  conference,  as  it  had  heretofore  been  in  Mr  Wesley.  The 
deed  also  declares  how  the  succession  and  identity  of  the  yearly  con- 
ference i*  to  be  continued,  and  contains  various  regulations  as  to  the 
choice  of  ■  president  and  secretary,  the  filling-up  of  vacancies,  expul- 
sions, and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  societies,  an  forming 
one  general  connection.  HIh  life,  however,  was  stlU  to  be  preserved 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  when  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
was  a  vigorous  old  man.*     Defective  as  his  popular  book  on  medicine 

•  liny  31<t,  JD  hi>  sliibly-ruunh  year,  he  writes:  "  Abuul  Htii  in  th«  otvaiDK  1 
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majr  evince  him  to  Lave  been  in  plij-eic,  be  was  rigtit,  perhaps,  tu  (Lu* 
accouDting  for  hi*  freedom  from  infirmity,  when  Dow  upwards  of  lev- 
coty;  "  The  chief  reasons  are,  my  constant  rising  at  four  for  about  fifty 
years;  my  generally  preaching  at  five  in  the  morning — one  of  the  moat 
healthy  exercises  in  the  world ;  my  never  travelling  lefs,  by  sea  or  land, 
than  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  a  year."  At  length,  when 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  he  writes:  "  I  now  find  that  1  grow  old;"  alU 
in  1790,  he  says,  still  more  specifically:  "  I  am  now  an  old  man,  de- 
cayed fiom  head  to  foot"  Even  then,  however,  he  adds :  "  Blfssi^d  be 
God,  1  do  not  slack  my  labours;  I  can  preach  and  write  still."  Nest 
year,  in  the  month  of  February,  he  caught  cold,  and  on  the  Sd  of  March 
thereafter  the  venerable  old  man  expired-  On  thu  day  before  liis  funer»l 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  chape),  where  It  lay  for  public  inspection, 
absurdly  attired  in  a  clerical  dreaa.  The  Rev,  Mr  Richardson,  who 
now  lies  with  him  in  the  same  vault,  read  the  funeral-eervice,  in  a  man- 
ner that  made  it  peculiarly  afTecting.  When  he  came  to  that  part  of  it, 
"  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himself  the 
soul  of  our  dear  brother,"  &c  he  substituted,  with  the  most  tender 
emphasis,  the  epithet '  father,'  instead  of '  brother,'  wliich  had  so  power- 
ful an  effect  on  the  congregation,  that  from  silent  teara  they  universally 
burst  out  into  loud  weeping.  The  discourse,  by  Dr  Whitehead,  was 
delivered  in  the  chapel  to  an  astonishing  multitude  of  people.  A  long 
inscription  was  placed  upon  his  tomb;  and  another  afterwards  on  the 
marble  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cliapel.  Of  the  latter  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A. 
sometime  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford;  a  man  lu  learning  and 
sincere  piety  scarcely  iuferior  to  any;  in  zeal,  ministerial  labours,  and 
extensive  usefulness,  superior,  perhaps,  to  all  men  since  the  days  of  St 
Paul.  Regardless  of  fatigue,  personal  danger,  and  disgrace,  he  went 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
publishing  the  gospel  of  peace.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Methodist 
societies,  and  the  chief  promoter  and  patron  of  the  plan  of  itinerant 
preaching,  which  he  extended  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
West  Indies  and  America,  with  unexampled  success.  Me  was  bom  the 
I7th  of  June,  1703;  and  died  the  2d  of  March,  1791,  in  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  eternal  life,  through  itie  atonement  and  mediation  of  a 
crucificti  Saviour.  He  was  sixiy-fivi!  years  in  the  ministry,  and  fifty- 
two  an  itinerant  prenchi^r.  Me  UvikL-Io  scir,  in  these  kingdoms  only, 
about  three  hundred  itinerant,  and  one  thousand  local  preachers,  raised 
up  from  the  midst  of  his  own  people:  and  eigbty  thousand  persons  in 
the  societies  under  his  care.  Mis  name  will  be  ever  had  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  all  who  rejoice  in  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ.     Soli  I>ro  Gloria!" 

Of  his  personal  appearance,  Hoiupsuii  has  given  the  following  Kccn- 
rote  description :  "  His  face,  for  an  old  man,  was  one  of  the  finest  wB 
have  seen.  A  dear,  smooth  forehead,  an  aqailine  nose,  an  eye  the 
brigbleat  and  the  moci  piercing  that  can  be  conceived,  and  a  A^bneai 
of  coniplexion,  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  at  his  yean,  and  impressive 
of  the  most  perfect  health,  conspired  to  render  bim  a  venerable  and 

op«i  sir.  The  wind  »is  piacelngl)  «oU,  but  th«  psopl*  rvgsrdnt  it  noL  Aflarmnl* 
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most  interesting  tigare."  In  his  demeanour,  as  in  his  countenance, 
"  there  was  a  cheerfuineM  mingled  with  gravity, — a  sprightliness  wliicli 
was  the  natural  result  of  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits,  and  wan  yet  accom- 
panied by  every  mark  of  the  most  serene  tranquillity."  Dr  Johnson 
described  Mr  Wesley's  conversation  as  '  good,'  a  word  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  his  opinion  of  it;  and,  on  one  occasion,  liaving  regretted 
tBat  he  spent  so  little  time  with  hira,  on  a  visit,  Mrs  Hall  said,  "  Why, 
doctor,  my  brother  hoe  been  with  you  two  hours."  He  replied,  "Two 
hours,  madam!  I  could  talk  all  day,  and  all  night  too,  with  your  bro- 
ther," 

As  a  preacher,  he  had  many  qualifications  in  common  with  other 
eminent  men,  but  some  peculiar  to  himself.  His  attitude  in  tlie  pulpit 
was  grectrful  and  easy :  his  action  calm  and  natural,  yet  pleasing  and 
expressive;  his  voice  not  loud,  but  clear  and  manly;  his  style  neat, 
I  simple,  and  perspicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  bis 
hearers.  His  sermons  were  always  short:  he  was  seldom  more  than 
Italf-an-hour  in  delivering  a  discourse,  sometimes  not  so  long.  Of  the 
manner  and  effect  of  bis  preaching,  the  following  is  an  example:  The 
late  Rev.  Mr  Madan  was  educated  for  the  bar.  Some  of  his  companions 
requested  him  one  evening  to  go  and  hear  Wesley,  who,  they  were  in- 
formed, was  to  preach  in  the  neigh  bourbood,  and  then  to  return  to 
them  and  exhibit  his  manner  and  discourse  for  their  entertainment. 
With  that  intention  he  went  to  the  house  of  God.  Just  as  he  entered 
the  place,  Mr  Wesley  read  as  his  test,  '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God!' 
Amos  iv.  12.  with  a  solemnity  of  accent  which  excited  his  attention, 
and  produced  a  seriousness  which  increased  as  be  proceeded  in  exhort- 
ing his  bearers  to  repentance.  Madan  returned  to  the  coflee-room,  and 
was  asked  by  his  companions,  "  if  he  bad  taken  off  the  old  MetbodisL" 
He  replied,  "  No,  gentlemen,  but  he  has  taken  me  off  I"  and  from  that 
time  forsook  their  company,  and  became  an  eminently  useful  minister, 

The  following  spirited  character  of  Wesley  is  given  by  Nichols,  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  '  Literary  Anecdotes:'  "  Where  much  good  is 
done,  we  should  not  mark  every  little  excess.  The  great  point  in 
which  Mr  Wesley's  name  and  miswun  will  be  honoured  is  this:  be 
directed  his  labours  towards  tliosn  who  had  no  instructor, — to  the  high- 
ways and  hedges, — to  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  and  to  the  colliers  in 
KingswDod.  These  unhappy  creatures  married  and  buried  among 
themselves,  and  ollen  committed  murders  with  impunity,  before  the 
Methodists  sprang  up.  By  the  humane  and  active  endeavours  of  him, 
and  his  brother  Charles,  a  sense  of  decency,  morals,  and  religion,  was 
introduced  into  the  lowest  classes  of  mankind;  the  ignorant  were  in- 
Hructed,  the  wretched  relieved,  and  the  abandoned  reclaimed.  He  met 
with  great  opposition  from  many  of  the  clergy;  and  unhandsome  treat- 
ment from  tlie  magistrates,  who  frequently  would  refuse  to  check  or 
punish  a  lawless  mob,  that  often  assembled  to  insult  or  abuse  him.  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  few  characters  who  outlive  enmity  and  preju- 
dice, and  received,  in  his  latter  years,  every  mark  of  respect  fi-om  every 
dmomination.  His  personal  influence  was  greater  than,  perhaps,  tliat 
of  any  other  private  gentleman  in  any  country.  It  was  computed  that, 
in  1791,  there  were  in  the  three  kingdoms  80,000  members  of  this  so- 
ciety. He  visited  them  alternately,  travelling  8,000  miles  every  year, 
—preached  three  or  four  limes  constantly  in  one  day, — rose  at  four, 
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onil  cittpluycd  all  bia  liiiii.'  in  ri^adlag,  writing,  aitendiug  the  aick, 
nrrauging  the  various  parts  of  tl)i»  numerous  body  of  people.  Amongst 
his  virtues,  forgiveness  to  liis  enemin.  and  liberality  to  the  poor,  w<-re 
most  rrmarkuble ;  he  bos  been  known  to  receive  into  even  bis  confidence 
those  who  have  basely  injured  him;  tbey  have  not  only  subaistcd  again 
on  his  bounty,  but  shared  in  bis  atfection.  All  tlie  prolit  of  liis  literary 
labonrs,  ull  that  he  received,  or  rould  collect,  (anil  it  amounted  to  m 
itnmeOM'  sum,  for  he  was  hi.'  own  printer  and  bookseller,)  was  devoted 
to  charitable  purjKues.  Yet  with  such  opporlunities  of  enriching  him- 
self, it  was  doubtful  whether  the  sole  of  the  books  would  pay  all  his 
debts.  His  travelling  exjtenses  were  defrayed  by  the  societies  wliicb 
be  visited.  On  a  review  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it 
appears  that,  though  he  viaa  endowed  with  eminent  takule,  be  was 
more  distinguished  by  tlieir  use  than  even  by  their  possession.  Though 
his  taste  was  classic,  and  his  manners  elegant,  he  sacrificed  that  society 
in  which  he  was  particularly  calculated  to  shine, — gave  up  those  pre- 
ferments which  bis  abilities  roust  have  obtained,  and  devoted  a  long  lift- 
in  practising  and  eufurciug  the  pUineet  duties.  Instead  of  being  '  an 
ornament  to  literature,'  he  was  a  blessing  to  his  fellow -creatures;  instead 
of '  the  genius  of  the  age,'  hn  was  '  ihc  servant  of  God.'  " 
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His^op  inborn  r. 

IK  ..  D.   1790.— OITO  A.».   17i«. 


Geohoe  Hokkk,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  un  the  1st  of  Ni 
vcmbcr,  1730,  at  OthaWi  near  Maidstone  in  Kent,  where  his  fathpr 
WHS  rcFtor.  Of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  tiirce  daughters  he  was  the 
Mvuud  son,  and  hU  education  was  commenced  at  home,  under  the  in- 
atruction  of  hu  &tlier.     At  thirteen,  having  made  a  good  proficiency. 

■  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Maidstone  under  the  Rev.  Deotatus  Byi'.  a 

lan  of  good  principles;  and,  at  little  more  than   fifteen,  being  decti-d 

I   a  Maidstone   scholnrship  at   University   college,   Oxford,  he   went 

k  Ikilber  to  reside.      About  the  time  when  he  took  hit  bachelor's  degree, 

■In  consequence  of  u  strong  recommendntiun  from  his  own  college,   he 

I  was  elected  to  a  Kt-ntiah  fellowship  at  Magdab-u.     On  June  Ut,  1752, 

Bfce  took  his  muter'*  degree,  and  in  the  yrnr  following  he  was  ordained 

Bjby  the  bishop  of  Oifurd,  and  mm>u  after  preached  bis  HrsI  sermon  (or 

"lb  friend  and  biographer,  Mr  Jones,  at  Finedon  in  Northamptonshire. 

At  Ihi'  earlj  agL-  of  niii'leeu  Home  hnil  imbibed  a  very  bvourable 

pinion  of  the  sentiment*  of  Mr  Hutchinson,  which  he^flcrwards  adapted 

ltd  dissemloaied  without  disguise.     Supported  by  the  learning  and  tea) 

f  his  fVieads,  Mr  Watson  of  Univenity  culli-ge,  Dr  Hodges,  provort 

t  Oriel,  and  Dr  Patten  of  Corpus,  he  ably  vindicated  Hutchinsun's 

■  principles  against  the  invectives  to  which  their  novelty  exposed  tfaem- 
That  part,  however,  of  the  Hutchinson  inn  conirovcrey  which  relates  to 
Hebrew  etymology  was  disconntenancMl  by  Home,  as  in  a  great  mea- 
•orr  bnciful  and  arbitrary.  His  '  Apology'  has  been  universally  ad- 
mired for  its  icmprr,  learning,  and  goMl  sense.  The  (jucetion  agitated 
■rcms  rather  to  iovolve  the  very  essence  of  religion,  than  to  concern 
Hr  Hulehinuin  or  liu  principlea.      The  pamphlet  which  called  forth  the 
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apology  was  attributed  by  tbe  public  b  general,  and  by  Home  hiinseir, 
to  Mr  Kennkott  of  Exuter  college, — a  idhji  who  had  diatinguuhed 
litnself  by  an  accurate  acfjuaintaiice  wilh  tbe  Hebrew,  and  two  masterly 
disserlntion*,  one  on  '  The  Tree  of  Life,'  the  other  oo  '  The  Sacriticea 
of  Cuiu  and  Abel.' 

Home  next  took  an  active  part  in  the  cwitrorersy  vith  Keonioott, 
on  the  propriety  of  collating  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  iiuch 
tntuiuMnptc  aa  could  then  be  procured,  in  order  to  reform  llie  texl,  and 
prepare  it  for  a  new  translation  into  llie  English  language.  Horns 
strongly  objected  lo  the  proposal,  from  a  persuasion,  among  other  seri- 
ous reasous,  that  tbe  wide  principle  upon  which  it  was  to  be  conducted 
might  endanger  the  interest  of  genuiae  Christianity.  He  conceived 
that  the  unsound  criticism  to  which  the  text  would  be  liable  by  thi* 
meaMire,  oiigbt  afford  soioe  additional  pretexts  Tor  the  sceptical  cavils 
of  those,  who,  with  affectation  of  superior  learning,  had  already  shown 
themselves  active  in  discovering  imaginary  corruptions.  About  1756 
he  had  planned  and  bfgun  to  execute  his  '  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,' 
which  he  did  not  complete  and  publish  until  twenty  years  after.  It  waa 
B  work  in  which  he  always  proceeded  with  pleasure,  and  on  which  ha 
delighted  to  dwell  and  meditate. 

Soon  alter  (be  publicatioii  of  this  valuable  work,  Dr  Home,  feeling 
much  concern  at  the  progress  of  infidelity,  to  which  the  wriUngs  of 
Hume,  DOW  in  great  repute,  seemed  in  no  small  degree  to  contribute, 
endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  world  with  respect  to  the  pretended 
cheer fuiiieca  and  tranquillity  of  the  last  moments  of  this  unbelieving 
philosopher.  He  addressed  an  anonymous  '  Letter  to  Dr  Adam 
Smith,'  in  which,  with  clear  and  eound  argument,  and  the  looil  perfect 
natural  good  humour,  he  overthrows  the  artificial  account  given  In  Mr 
Hume's  life,  by  allusions  lo  certain  well-ibuDded  anecdotes  concerning 
bio,  which  are  totally  inconsistent  with  it> 

In  I7»i  this  letter  was  followed  by  his  <  Letters  on  Infidelity,'  which 
abound  with  iiisiruclion  and  entertainment,  and  are  exceedingly  well- 
aUttpled  both  to  arnl  the  miods  uf  youth  against  the  dangerous  tend- 
ency of  philosophizing  infidelity,  and  to  counteract  any  impressiona 
which  its  specious  garb  and  licentious  easy  tempex  may  have  already 
made.  Tbe  unsoutidness  of  Mr  Hume's  opinions,  and  the  futility  of 
bis  arguments,  are  displayed  in  so  happy  a  strain  of  ridicule,  "  That 
none,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  but  an  unbeliever  can  be  angry, 
or  even  teel  displeased."  The  latter  part  of  these  letters  is  employed 
in  aitemptiog  to  show  the  fallacy  of  some  miscellaneous  objections 
against  Christianity,  brought  forward  by  a  modem  advocate  for  infl- 
delily. 

On  a  vacancy  happening  in  his  college  in  176H,  he  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  president  of  (hut  society.  Nearly  at  (ho  samo  time  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Burtoo,  Esq.  of  Eltham,  in  Kent,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters.  Tbe  public  situation  of  Mr  Home  now 
nude  it  prefer  for  hioi  to  proceed  to  the  degree  uf  D.  D. :  and  he  wa* 
aiao  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  king.  In  1776  Dr  Homer 
was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  oHicO' 
he  held  for  the  customary  period  of  four  yeara.  In  this  situation  he 
became  known  to  Lord  North  tbe  chancellor,  and  this,  it  is  probable, 
prepared  tlie  way  to  his  subsequent  elevation.     In  1781,  the  very  year 
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litter  Ifae  expiration  of  tiis  ofHce  o(  vicc-cbancellor,  lie  was  made  dean 
of  Canterbury,  and  would  willingly  have  reliDqui»hed  bis  ct.reB  at  Ox- 
ford to  re«i<iG  altogether  in  his  native  county  of  KtnE;  but  he  yielded 
to  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  friend,   who  advised   LIm  to  retain   liis 
situation  at  Magdalen.     In  1769,  on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Bagot  > 
to  St  AsRpI),  Dr  Hume  was  advanced  tu  the  episcopal  dignity,  i 
succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Norwich.      Unhappily,  though  be  was 
more  than  fifty-nine,  he  had  already  begun  to  sutler  much  from  iafinu-   1 
■lies.      ■'  Alas  I"  said  he,  obserdng  the  large  flight  of  steps  which  lead   I 
into  the  palace  of  Norwich,  "  1  am  come  to  these  eteps  at  a  time 
life  when  I  can  neither  go  up  them  nor  down  them  with  aaffly  !''     The 
diocese  was  not  lo  be  long  benefited  by  his  piety  and  teal.      Even   the    ' 
charge  which  he  composed  for  his  primary  visitation  at  Norwich,  he   ' 
was  unable  to  deliver;  and  it  was  printed  "  as  intended   to  have   been 
delivered."     From  two  visits  to  l!alh  he  had  receivpU  sen^tibic  benefit, 
and  was  meditating  a  third  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  which  he  had  been 
requested  not  to  delay  too  long.      He   did,  however,  delay  it   loo  long, 
and  was  visited  by  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the  road  to  that  place.     He 
completed  his  journey,  though  very  ill ;  and,  tor  a  fhort  lime,  was  bo 
far  recovered  as  to  walk  daily  to  the  pump-room  ;  but  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  and  family  were  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  17ih  of  January, 
1792,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  he  expired. 

It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  (o  record  the  life  of 
a  tiiHiJ  so  blameless  in  character  and  conduct  as  Bishop  Horne.      What- 
ever  might  be  his  peculiar  opinions  on  some  poinrs,  he  was  iindoubtedlj 
a  sincere  and  exemplary  Christian  ;  sod  a*  a  scholar,  a  wriler,  and  m   i 
preacher,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  qualifications.     The  cheerfulneja  of  i 
his  disposition  is  often  marked  by  tlie  vivacity  of  his  writings,  and  tba    \ 
sincerity  of  his  heart  is  everywhrre  conspicuous  in  them. 

The  works  of  Bishop  Home  amount  to  a  good  many  articles,  wl) 
we  shall  notice  in  chronological  order: — I.  '  The  Theology  and  Philo* 
sophy  in  Cieeiu's  Somnium  Scipioiiis  explained,  or  a   brief  attempt  to 
drniunstrale  that  tlie  Newtonian  fyslrm   is  perfectly  agreeable  to  tbs    | 
notions  of  the  wisest  ancients,  and  that  matlicmaiical  principles  are 
only  sure  ones.*     Lond.  1751,  8vo. — 2.  '  A  fair,  candid,  and  impartial 
slate  of  the  Case  between  Sir  Isaac   Newton  and   Mr  Hutchinson,'  Sec 

Oxford,  175U,  8vo 3.  •  Spicilegium  Shuckfordianuin,  or  a  Nosegay 

for  the  Critics,' &c.  Lond.,  I7&4,  ISmo. — 4.  -Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  th(!  Supporters  of  the  Spiritual  Life,'  Ac.  two  sermons  preached 
before  the  university  of  Oxford,  1755,  Svo.— 5.  '  The  Almighty  ju*ti> 
Sed  in  Judgment.'  A  sermon,  1756. — 6.  '  An  Apology  for  certain 
Gentkrocn  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  aspcrved  iu  a  late  aoonymOUl 
Pamphlet.'  I7.'>r>,  Bvd.— 7.  ■  A  view  of  Mr  Kcniiicott's  method  of 
correcting  the  Hebrew  text,'  &c.  Oxford,  1760,  8vo. — 8.  '  Conaider- 
alious  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  the  BaptiaL'  Oxford,  1772,  8vo. 
This  pleiuing  tract  contained  the  substance  of  several  sermons  preached 
anoually  at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  the  course  of  which  had  cotn- 
menced  in  17.^5.  A  second  edition  in  I3mo.  was  published  at  Oxfbfd 
in  1777. — 9.  '  Considerations  on  the  projected  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  n  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lorxl  North,  by 
a  Clergyman.'  Lund.,  1772,  4to. — 10.  ■  A  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms,"  4c.  4c,     Oxford,  1776,  2  toIs.  4to.     Reprinted  in  8vo,  la 
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1778,  and  three  tiroes  since.  With  wliat  SBtisfaction  thii  good  man 
compa«(Hl  tliis  pious  work,  may  best  be  judged  from  the  following  pad- 
sage  in  his  prRface : — "  Coulii  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one 
would  have  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposition,  which 
be  hath  had  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  Iohs  of  his  labour.  The 
employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  diu  of 
politico,  and  the  ooise  of  folly.  Vanity  and  vexation  flew  awoy  for  a 
season,  eare  and  disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arose 
fresh  as  the  morning  to  his  task ;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited  him 
to  pursue  it,  ond  he  can  truly  say  that  food  and  rest  were  not  preferred 
before  it.  Every  psalm  improved  ioBnilely  on  his  acquaintance  with 
it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneusincss  but  the  last,  for  then  he  grieved  that 
his  work  van  done.  Happier  hours  than  those  which  have  been  spent 
in  these  meditations  on  the  songs  of  Sion  he  never  expects  to  see  in 
this  world.  Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and  move  smoothly  and 
swiftly  along  {  for  when  thus  engaged  he  counted  no  time.  They  have 
gone,  but  have  lelY  a  relish  and  fragrance  on  the  mind,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  swci't." — 1 1.  '  A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  on 
the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  David  Hume,  Esq..  by  one  of  the 
people  call«]  Christians."  Oxford,  1777,  !2mo,— 12.  '  Discourses  on 
several  subjects  and  occasions.'  Oxford,  1779,  a  vols.  8vo.  These 
sermons  have  gone  through  many  editions. — 13.  '  Letters  on  Infidelity.' 
Oxford,  178-^  ]2mo._U.  <  Duly  of  contending  for  the  Faith,  Jude, 
ver>  3 ;  preached  at  the  primary  vij^itation  of  the  most  reverend  John, 
Lord -arch  bishop  of  Canterbury,  July  1st,  1786.  To  which  is  subjoined 
a  Discourse  on  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  Matth.  siviii.  19.'  17B6,  4to. 
These  sermons,  with  fourteen  others,  preached  on  particular  occasions, 
and  all  published  separately,  were  collected  into  one  volume,  Svo,  at 
Oxford,  in  1795.  The  two  have  also  been  published  in  l2mo  by  the 
society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge. — 15.  '  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr  Priestley,  by  an  Under-graduate.'  Oxford,  1787 16.  *  Observa- 
tions on  the  Cose  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  reference  to  the 
Corporation  and  Test  AcU.'  Oxford,  1790.  8vo — 17.  '  Charge  in- 
tended to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Norwich  at  the  primary 
visLlatiua.'  1791,  4to._18.  '  Discourses  on  several  subjects  and  occa- 
sions.' Osford,  1794,  Svo,  vols.  3  and  4,— a  posthumous  publication. 
A  uniform  edition  of  these  and  his  other  works,  with  his  life,  by  Mr 
Jones,  has  been  printed  in  G  vols.  8vo.  Besides  these,  might  be  en- 
umerated several  occasional  papers  in  different  periodical  publications, 
particularly  the  papers  signed  Z.  in  the  '  011a  Podrida,' — a  periodical 
work,  conducted  by  Mr  S.  Monro,  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford- i 

"  Dr  Home,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety, 
cheerful  temper,  great  learning,  and,  notwithstanding  his  propensity  to 
jesting,  dignified  manners.  He  was  much  beloved  in  Magdalen  college, 
of  which  he  was  president :  the  chief  complaint  against  him  being,  that 
be  did  not  reside  the  whole  of  the  lime  in  every  year  that  (he  statutes 
required.  He  resigned  his  headship  on  being  promoted  from  the  dean- 
ery of  Canterbury  to  the  see  of  Norwich :  the  alleged  reason  was  the 
incompatibility  of  the  duties, — though  other  heads  of  houses,  when  made 
bishops,  have  retained  their  academical  situations.  He  never  manifested 
the  least  ill-humour  himwlf  and  repressed  it,  but  with  gentleness,  in 
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othen.  Harbg  engaged  Id  a  party  at  whist,  merely  because  he  was 
wanted  to  make  vp  the  number,  and  playing  indifferently  ill,  as  he  Ibce- 
warned  his  partner  would  be  the  case,  he  replied  to  the  angry  questioo, 
'  What  reason  could  you  possibly  have,  Mr  President,  for  plajring  that 
card  ?' — *  None  upon  earth,  I  assure  you  I*  On  the  morning  whea 
news  was  received  in  college  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  fellows,  a  good 
companion,  a  bon  vivant,  Home  met  with  another  fellow,  an  especial 
friend  of  the  defunct,  and  began  to  condole  with  him ;  '  We  have  lost 

poor  L / — *  Ah  I  Mr  President,  I  may  well  say,  1  could  have 

better  spared  a  better  man/ — <  Meaning  me,  I  suppose  ?*  said  Horne, 
with  an  air  that,  by  its  pleasantry,  put  to  flight  the  other's  grief.  Home 
sometimes  condescended  to  a  jocularity  which  others,  as  highly  placed, 
but  of  minds  not  so  playful  and  good-natured,  would  have  thought  be* 
neath  them.  An  under-graduate  waited  on  him  according  to  rule,  to 
ask  leave  out  of  college,  saying  he  was  going  to  Coventry.  *  Better 
to  go  than  be  sent,*  said  the  president.  I  have  heard  him  preach  at  St 
Mary's  before  the  university,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  he  em- 
ployed himself  during  the  psalms  usually  sung  before  the  sermon,— 
beating  time  with  his  open  hand  upon  the  cushion,— ever  and  anon 
joining  in  the  chant, — then  arranging  his  notes,  or  wiping  his  spectacles. 
His  delivery  on  these  occasions  was  somewhat  too  familiar,  approaching, 
if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  to  the  lack-a-daisical :  yet  ho  was  at  once 
convince<l  and  convincing ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  free  and  easy  in  his 
exterior,  because  religion  was  to  him  interiorly  a  source  of  ease,  and 
freedom,  and  comfort.  For  one  thing  he  wrote  he  did  deser^'c  to  have 
his  wig  singed.  In  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  in  defence  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts,  now  happily  rep€^aled,  and  of  which  the  repeal  was 
sought  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  he  answers  the  argument  that  the  test 
leads  to  hypocrisy,  the  profanation  of  a  sacred  rite,  and  aggravated  per- 
jury, by  the  remark,  '  Vvhat  is  this  to  the  dissenters  ?  thep  are  honest 
men  I*  This  is  the  insolence  of  domination,  which  even  this  mild  aad 
good  man  could  not  avoid." 
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loaN  A.  D.  1700. — DiEO  A.  D.  179:2. 

MiCAiAB  TowoooD  was  bom  at  Axminster,  Devon,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1700.  After  having  received  a  good  edooation,  he  waos 
ortlained  pastor  in  1722  at  Moreton-Hampt^ead;  subsequently  ha  re- 
moved to  Crediton.  Aliout  the  year  1735  he  produced  a  tract,  en^ 
titled  •  Recovery  from  Sickness.'  In  1737  he  published  a  work,  en- 
titled *  High-flown  Episcopal  and  Priestley  Claims  freely  examined «' 
in  1 780,  *Tlie  Diss<Hiter's  Apology,'  his  most  popular  publication;  in 
1741,  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  war  with  Spain;  in  1745,  a  tract 
against  the  Pretender's  legitimacy;  and  in  1746,  and  following  years, 
a  series  of  letters,  entitled  *  The  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Answer  to  Mr 
White/  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  minor  pieces  and  some  tracts 
on  bnpthmi.  In  1761  he  aceepte<l  the  tutorship  in  an  academy  for  the 
^ucation  of  dissenting  ministers  at  Exeter,  whither  he  bad  previously 
nored  from  Crediton.     He  resigned  this  oflice  in  1769,  but  conttn- 
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uftd  to  preaok  uotii  1764.  His  death  occorred  on  the  dUt  of  Janu- 
arf,  1792.  Hit  sentiments  were  Arian.  Shortly  after  his  decease, 
a  memoir  of  him  was  published,  in  which  it  is  said  that  **  his  religions 
sentiments  were  such  as  were  deemed  highly  heretical  when  he  first  en* 
tered  upon  public  life,  on  which  account  he  found  some  difficalty  in  pro- 
curing ordinatioO)  and  experienced  the  resentment  of  bigots  long  after ; 
but,''  continues  the  biographer,  *'  they  would  be  esteemed  what  is  tens- 
ed orthodox  by  many  in  the  present  day,  as  he  attributed  to  Christ  a 
high  degree  of  pre-existent  dignity,  and  considered  him  as  a  proper 
object  of  religious  worship." 


BOKS  A.  D.  1715. — DIED  A.  D.  J  792. 

Da  TowNSON  was  educated  at  a  school,  which,  though  in  itself  ob« 
scure-^— Felsted  in  Essex — numbered  amongst  its  sons.  Wall  is  and  Bar- 
row; and  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  things  which  contributed 
to  the  future  purity  of  Townson*s  character,  that  his  father  expunged 
from  the  copies  of  his  school-classics  which  were  put  into  his  hands  such 
passages  as  could  only  contaminate ;  at  the  same  time  enjoining  him 
solemnly  not  to  frustrate  a  father's  care  by  indulging,  on  his  own  part, 
a  curiosity  that  was  culpable, — a  precaution  this  which  he  ever  re- 
membered with  gratitude^  and  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  his 
firiends. 

Having  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  he  made 
a  tour  on  the  continent  with  Messrs  Drake  and  Holdsworth.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  composed  on  this  occasion,  we  are  told,  a  journal  of  what 
he  saw,  with  some  care  ;  he  afterwards  made  the  same  tour  again,  when 
he  abridged  it ;  he  went  a  third  time,  and  then  he  burnt  it — a  word  to 
the  wise.  On  quitting  college,  where  he  lingered  a  few  years  after  his 
return,  he  retired  to  the  livings  of  Blithfield  in  Staffordshire,  and  Mal- 
pas  in  Cheshire  ;  the  former  presented  to  him  through  Lord  Bagot,  his 
pupil,  the  latter  by  Mr  Drake,  his  fellow-traveller.  At  Malpas  he  had 
for  his  corrector — ^the  parish  consisting  of  two  medieties — the  father  of 
Bishop  Heber;  and  the  future  bishop,  then  a  child,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
of  his  library,  under  the  inspection,  however,  of  the  good  doctor ;  the 
boy — as  it  proved  afterwards  in  the  man*-^being  somewhat  ungentle  iu 
his  treatment  of  books,  and  apt,  when  he  had  squeezed  his  orange,  to 
neglect  it. 

**  Townson's  manner  of  preaching  was  such,  that  you  would  pledge 
your  •ool,'*  says  his  biographer,  "  on  his  sincerity.  You  were  sure  be 
longed  for  nothing  so  fervently  as  your  salvation  ;  your  heart  glowed 
within  you,  and  you  went  home,  resolved  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
yeinr  neighbour  as  yoaraelf."  In  distributing  bibles  and  other  books  of 
piety,  he  would  often  add  to  their  value,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
he  gave  them,  by  an  aotograph,  to  some  such  effect  as  the  following;  <  A 
present  to  ■■  ■  »  ftt>m  one  of  those  who  promised  for  him,  at  his  bap* 
Imn,  theit  he  should  renounce  the  devil  and  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ; 
that  he  should  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fttith ;  and  that 
te  tlMrtd  walk  in  the  eommandments  of  God  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
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God  graDt  that  tbese  promiMs  may  be  raiEhrully  and  religiouily 
Tor  the  comrort  of  him  wlio  made  tiic-m,  and  the  happiness  of  faim  lor 
.  whom  thty  were  made.'  Amongst  bis  various  liu-rsry  labour*,  Dr 
Tonnsoa  had  composed  wit.h  great  diligence  an  ex|io:>iiion  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. He  had  suiiie  niiijgrvinjp  respecting  (he  soundness  orhisfbuoda- 
tiuDS  I  be  made  it  hii  special  prayer,  that  Jt  his  system  was  wrong,  hia 
work  ini^bt  by  some  means  or  other  be  prevented  from  seeing  the  light. 
Obstacle  slier  obstacle  held  his  hand  whenever  he  was  about  (o  reviwit 
for  the  press  ;  and  at  a  later  period  be  said,  in  allusion  to  this  work, 
once  thought  I  had  it  all  very  clearly  before  nie,  but  I  now  bu8| 
He  know  very  lillle  of  the  matter."  The  French  revolution, 
bad  fractured  bis  theory. 

It  was  al\er  a  second  tour  upon  the  continent,  made  six-and-twenl 
yearo  later  than  the  first,  and  with  the  son  of  his  former  companion] 
that  he  settled  down  to  the  works  on  which  bis  character  as  a  thcologii 
is  founded,  and  which  recommended  bim  for  the  Regius  proftssorship 
Lord  North.     But  his  leaf  was  now  in  the  sere, — ambition  had  spared^ 
him  it«  noble  infirmily, — the  rural  duties  of  the  pastor  were  those  ii 
which  he  delighted,  and  he  declined  the  cbair.     Hin  yeara  were  nai 
numbered,  symptoms  of  dropsy  having  begun  to  show  themselves ;  never- 
theless, on  i»-w  year's  day,  1792,  he  was  able  to  preach  to  bis  people 
on  Prov.  nxvii.  t.  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knoweat 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth," — a  text  with  which  he  opened  hia 
ministry  in  that  congregation,  and  with  which,  ai  it  happened,  he  now 
closed  it,  fur  this  was  the  last  sermon  be  ever  delivered.      He  breathed 
his  last  on  the  latb  of  April,  1792.     The  clergy  of  bis  neighbourhood 
carried  him  to  bis  burial  ;  the  people  thronged  about  his  grave  weep- 
ing ;  and  to  this  day  the  memory  of  Dr  Townson  is  Iresb  and  unfading 
in  the  parish  of  Malpas.  i 

Dr  Townsun  is  best  known  as  the  author  of '  Discourses  on  the  Gof] 
pels,'  in  which  he  lias  pursued  a  masterly  argument  for  the  veracity 
tlie  evangelists,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
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ne  was  born  in  Swallow-streel,  Westminster,  in  1731, 
\  in  the  bumble  employmcntof  a  stable-keeper.    Ht 


Tiiis  learned  di 
where  his  father  u 

was  educaliKl,  however,  at  Westminster  school 
Kmith  and  Vincent,  who  were  afterwards  his  successors  in  the  headship 
of  that  celebrated  academy.  In  1 730  be  was  elected  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  t734,  and  about 
the  same  time  became  usher  of  Westminster  scbool.  He  then  took  or> 
den,  and  officiated  as  morning- preacher  of  South  Audley-slreet  chapel. 
He  continued  in  these  employmrnts — taking  his  ma.(ter's  degree  In 
1767— until  1760,  when  he  travelled  inio  Germany,  [uly,  and  France 
with  Mr  Cri-wr,  alterwardu  member  uf  parliament  for  Cheshire,  who, 
when  rt-turned  from  bii  tour,  aetttvd  on  Dr  HiocblilTe  £300  a-ycar,  aud 
made  him  hia  domestic  chaplain. 

During  hi*  residence  in  Italy,  he  wa*  fsroured  with  an  introdaction 


1 


u 
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to  the  duke  of  Graflon,  who  had  been  contemporary  with  him  at  Cun' 
bridge,  and  soon  arter,  in  1764,  by  the  interest  of  his  grace.  He  was  ap- 
pointed head  tnaster  of  Wtslminster  school,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr 
Markham,  archbishop  of  York ;  but  his  ill  state  of  health  not  being  suit- 
ed (o  auch  a.  lalwriuus  employment,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  a  few 
months  after  he  had  accepted  it.  He  deeliiied  neveral  advantageous 
offers  Itiat  were  made  him  if  he  would  travel  again  ;  and  being  very 
easy  in  circumstances  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  he  in- 
tended to  return  and  reside  at  college,  when  he  was  solicited  by  hia 
Doble  patron  to  undertake  for  a  few  years  the  office  of  tutor  to  the 
young  duke  of  Devonshire.  Id  consequence  of  this,  Dr  HinchlifTe  re- 
moved to  Devonshire-house,  and  remained  there  till  his  grace  went 
abroad.  By  the  joint  interest  of  his  two  noble  patrons,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Greenwich  in  1766.  Dr  HinchlifTe,  it  is  said, 
was  offered  the  tuition  of  the  princ«  of  Wales,  which  important  trust  he 
declined,  from  his  predilection,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  what  were  called 
whig  principles. 

On  the  death  of  Dr  Smith,  in  1768,  his  lordship  was  elected,  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  master  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge ;  and  scarce  a  year  had  elapsed,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Peterborough  on  the  death  of  Dr  Lamb,  in  1769,  by  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  prime  minister.  It  is  probable  his 
lordship  might  have  obtained  other  preferment,  had  he  not  uniformly 
joined  the  party  in  parliament  who  opposed  the  principle  and  conduct 
of  the  American  war.  The  only  other  change  he  enperienced  was  that 
of  being  appointed  dean  of  Durham,  by  which  lie  was  removed  from  the 
tnaslenhip  of  Trinity  college-  He  died  at  Itis  palace  at  Peterborough, 
January  llth,  1794,  after  a  long  illness,  which  terminated  in  a  paralytic 
stroke. 

His  lordship,  although  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  published  only 
three  sermons,  preached  on  public  occasions.  He  was  a  graceful  orator 
in  parliament,  and  much  admired  in  the  pulpit.  Mr  Jones,  in  his  life  of 
fit«hop  Home,  says  that  "  he  cpake  with  the  accenlii  of  a  man  of  sense — 
such  as  he  really  was  in  a  superior  degree — but  it  was  remarkable,  and, 
to  those  who  did  not  know  the  cause,  mysterious,  that  there  was  not  a 
corner  in  (he  church  in  which  he  could  nut  be  heard  distinctly."  The 
reason  Mr  Jones  assigns,  was,  that  lie  made  it  an  invariable  rule  "  to 
do  justice  to  every  consonant,  knowing  that  the  vowels  will  be  sure  to 
speak  for  ihcmselves.  And  thus  he  became  the  surest  and  clearest  of 
speakers:  his  elocution  was  perfect,  and  never  disappointed  his  audience." 
Two  years  after  his  death,  a  volume  of  Bishop  H  inch  I  iffe's  sermons  were 
published;  but,  probably  from  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection,  did 
not  answer  the  espectJtions  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
Bitre  him  in  the  pulpit. 


SSauiiam  Ho  main  r. 


This  popular  divine  wi 
,   taken  refuge  in  England  o 


I  the  son  uf  a  French  protestant  who  had 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantea.     Ue 
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«M  t)orn  U  HartkpogI,  ua  lb«  2atU  of  September,  1714.     AlW  b*** 
ing  |uiMC<l  tome  ycarid  At  the  granuuar-aehool  of  Hougbton-te-Spring,  h« 
WM  wnt  (g   Hertford  coJIcge,   Oxford  ;  wlitnce  he  removMl  to  that  of 
Cliri^jt  cburcb,  where  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  1734,  aud  M.  A.  in  \7Q7. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1736  by  the  bUhop  of  Hereford;  and 
of!iuial«d  for  »onie  time  t*  curale  of  Loe- Trend lard  in  Def  on&hire ;  and 
atWrwardt  as  curate  of  Bututead  and  Horluti,  near  Epsom.     Sir  Daniel 
,   Lambert,  lord-iuayor  of  LoiiiioD.  appoiatcU  liiiR  hia  cbaplaiain  1741. 
f-  Bumains  bad  previously  attracted  sonic  notice,  by  entering  into  a  coo- 
1  trofeny  with  Warburtun  on  the  opinion*  avowed  by  the  Uller  ia  b* 
•  Divine  Legation  of  MumV     On  the  4th  of  March.  1739,  be  preached 
ft  icrnion  before  I  lie  u  oi  vers)  ly  of  Oxford,  which  waa  afterwards  publish- 
ed under  the  title,  'Tiie  Divine  Legation  of  Mosea  denionKtraitd  from 
his  having  marie  eiprea*  mcDtion  of,  and  iiisLited  ki  much  on,  iLe  duo- 
trine  ofa  Future  state;  whereby  Mr  Wurburtoii's  utlcmpl  to  prove  tha 
Divine  Legation  of  Mo«eifrom  the  ontission  ofa  future  state,  is  proved 
[  to  be  absurd,  and  destructive  of  all  rpvtlalion.'     This  was  followed  by 
^coiid  sermon,  entitled,  *  Future  rewards  and  putilsbnienlf  proved  to 
'   be  the  saoctious  of  the  Mosaic  diape nation.'     Id  1742,  he  published  a 
diacourae,  entitled,  'Jrphthah's  Vow  I'ullilttd,  and  hi*  Daughter  not  aacri- 
Bced,'  which  he  liad  deliii'ered  before  the  university  of  Oxior J.     He  was, 
aome  time  aftcrwerdg,  however,  excluded  as  a  university  pr«aclier,  lor 
iKlvocatiDg  in  a  sermon  called  *  The  Lord  our  RighteouEnest,'  those  Cat* 
rioimic  doctrinta  by  his  stauach  adbereiice  to  nhich  he  at  length  bo- 
,    came  so  popular. 

In  17-t6,heobUined  the  iM'turt-shipofSt  Botolph's,  Dilling«gate,  and 
'  anbaequeutly  tliat  of  St  DuDUan's-in-the-west.  In  1749,  he  published 
L  ■■>  ediiioD  of  Calasio'a  Hebrew  Concordance  ;  in  which  be  was  charged 
I  with  having  given  unwarrantable  interpretations  of  certain  passages  of 
V.wriptare  with  a  view  to  support  the  doctrioes  of  the  Hutchinsouians.' 

He  was  appointed  BMislunt  moming-pn-aelier  at  St  George's,  Han- 
r  aver  M{uare,  in  the  following  year ;  but  on  receiving  notice  "  that  the 
i  crowd  of  peopU-,  attending  from  various  purtK,  (to  hear  him  preach,} 
I  caused  great  inconvenienfe  to  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not  safely  get 
j    to  their  seals,"  he  consented  to  relinquisli  his  ollice. 

Ibuut  the  year  176:i,  be  was  appointed  Gresbam  proftrssor  nf  attro- 

I  noroy  ;  in  1766.  be  ofGckited  as  curate  of  St  Olave't,  Southirark  ;  and> 

'  In  I7i&9,  he  U-came  tnorning-preacher  at  St  Bartholomew  the  Grenl, 

I   Stnilbiield.      In   17G4,   be  was  elected  to  the  rectory  of  Si   Andrew, 

1  Wardrobe,  and  St  Anne,  Blackfriars.     lu  this  charge  lie  remained  up 

f  to  tl>e  time  of  hu  decease,  which  took  place  on  ibc  26th  of  July,  1795. 

"  In  his  last  iilacss,"  observes  Simpson,  "  not  one  fretful  or  murmuring 

word  ever  escaped  hi*  lips,     'i  have,'  said  he,  'the  peace  of  God  in  my 

conscience,  and  the  love  of  God  in  my  heart.     I  knew  before  the  doo 

Iriots  I  preached  to  be  the  truths,  but  now  I  experience  them  to  be 

blriaings.     Jecus  i*  more  precious  than  rubies  ;  and  all  that  ca 

sired  on  carib  is  not  to  be  compared  to  him.'     He  was  in  the  full  p 


'  Th*  original  of  ihii  wtwk  hu  Ibt 
Die*  la  16-ja.     A  Mwnrl.  sod  non 
lb*  third  sillluiii  »  tbsl  at  Calula  <r 
■|it«iKlid  (NW  Id  (oat  nlDiam  fbllo. 
-  '    lor  Id  Ut  Tsjtot-t  )b[ 


icardanco  of  Bslilii  Katlisn, 
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II  Ur^  raluma.  HQmsiDo'r 
■>ini  o(  nsl  itHftilmH,  ' 
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session  of  his  mental  powers  to  the  last  moment,  and  near  his  dissolution 
cried  out,  '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  1  Glory  be  to  thee 
on  high,  for  such  peace  on  earth  and  good*  will  to  men  V  "  His  char- 
acter in  private  life,  although  his  temper  was  somewhat  irritable,  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  amiable. 

Besides  his  religious  tracts,  eight  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published.  His  '  Walk  of  Faith,*  and  *  Triumph  of  Faith/  are  still  de- 
servedly held  in  high  estimation. 

'*  The  following  singular  circumstance  is  recorded  of  this  eminent 
divine :  After  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  London,  finding  his  min« 
istry  unsuccessful,  he  resolved  on  settling  in  his  native  county — where 
he  might,  probably,  have  passed  his  days  unnoticed  as  a  curate — and 
was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  water  side  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
his  passage,  when  a  stranger  accosted  him,  and  inquired  if  his  name  was 
Romaine.  The  divine  answered  in  the  affirmative.  *  So  I  suspected,' 
said  the  stranger,  *  by  the  strong  likeness  you  bear  to  your  father,  with 
whom  I  was  well-acquainted.'  A  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which,  Romaine  admitted  that  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Durham,  in 
consequence  of  his  failure  of  obtaining  preferment  in  the  metropolis. 
The  stranger,  however,  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  intended  voyage, 
by  stating  that  he  thought  he  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  parish  of  St 
Botolph  to  procure  him  the  lectureship  of  that  parish,  which  then  hap- 
pened to  be  vacant.  Success  attended  his  exertions  ;  and  Romaine — 
who  considered  the  stranger's  accost  as  an  interposition  of  divine  pro- 
vidence— thenceforth  rapidly  increased  in  estimation  as  a  preacher."  * 


BORN  A.  D.  17IG. — DIED  A.  D.  1795. 

Thomas  Balguy,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Balguy,  was  born  in  1716. 
He  became  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  was  singularly  honoured  in 
being  called  to  preach  at  the  consecration  of  the  following  bishops  : — 
Shipley,  Shute,  Barrington,  North,  Hurd,  and  Moore.  All  these  ser- 
mons, with  several  others,  were  published.  He  edited  the  sermons  of 
Dr  Powell,  and  prefixed  a  life.  In  1782,  he  published  *  Divine  Benevo- 
lence asserted  and  vindicated  from  the  reflections  of  ancient  and  modern 
sceptics.'  This  is  said  to  be  a  very  able  performance.  He  edited  and 
published  his  father  s  '  Essay  on  Redemption,'  and  subsequently  a 
volume  of  his  own  discourses,  and  a  collection  of  his  occasional  sermons 
and  charges.     He  died  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  79. 

BORN  A.  D.   17'25. — DIED  A.  P.   1795. 

This  very  respectable  and  learned  divine  was  born  at  Nottingham, 
on  the  28th'of  March,  1725.     Both  bv  the  father's  and  the  mother's 

*  Memoir  in  *  nt»ori;iati  Kra.' 
VI.  il 
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ride  he  was  detceuJed  Jrom  ejected  miuiKtera.     He  received  his  gram* 

m&lical  educatiaa  al  Sleafard,  and  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  so 

niiich  dlligeDce  and  success,  that  he  excited  the  particular  attetilion  af 

Mr  Memvaie,  who  was  iiiiNi>ter  of  a  cnngregatiun  of  protestaiit  dlit- 

I  llial  town,  and  a  man  of  taste  and  learning.      By  this  gentle- 

BOan  he  was  much   patronized  and  eucouraged  in  his  litcrarj'  pursuit)  ; 

I    he  frequently  expressed   the  strongest  sense  of  his  obligations  to  bim  ; 

I  wid  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  his  advice  aD<l  encouragement  tiM 

I   be  was  Hr^l  induced  to  direct  his  views  to  the  ministry. 

In  1741  young  Kippis  was  admined  into  the  academy  for  the  educs- 
I   lion  of  dissenting  ministers  at  NorthamptDO,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Dod- 
dridge.    Here  be  applied  himself  elo^eiy  to  his  studies,  and  by  his  gen- 
eral conduct  greatly  recommfnded  himself  to  his  tutor.      When  Kippia 
bad  been  five  years  at  Dr  Doddridge's  academy,  he  was  invited  tn  un- 
dertake the  pastoral  care  of  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters  Kl 
Dorchester;  but  having,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  similar  iuvilation 
I  ftom  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  be  preferred  that  situation,  and  went  to 
L  nside  there  in  September,  1716.     Here  he  continued  four  years ;  but 

rbably  having  an  inclination  to  reside  nearer  the  metropolis,  in  1750 
became  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Dorking  in  Surrey.     On  the 
[  death  of  Dr  Obadiah  Hughes,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  l!ie  congrega. 
tion  in  Prince's-street,  Westminster;  and  he  continued  to  preside  over 
tlial  congregation  from  ITa'i  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

'lis  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  a  sermoD  on  the  advaa- 
_  IS  of  religiuus  knowledge,  preached  at  Si  Thomas's  mtetin)£-house  tn 
'  I75(i,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  cliarily  school  in  Gravi-Mane,  Southwark. 
I  The  following  year  he  published  a  discourse  concerning  the  Lord's  sup- 
1  per,  which  psMed  through  several  editions.  Soon  alter  the  eouimence- 
I'  menl  of  the  '  Monthly  Kevi(;w,'  he  became  a  writer  in  that  literary 
r  Journal,  and  continued  to  contribute  to  it  liir  many  years.  In  1V6I,  ft 
I  |)eriodii-Hl  publication  was  commenced,  entitled,  '  Tlie  Library,  or  Moral 
r  Jad  Critical  Magazine,'  in  which  Kippii  agreed  to  tuke  a  part.  In  that 
vork,  the  history  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  learning  in  Great  Britain  was 
,  written  liy  him  ;  together  with  several  miscellaneous  essays. 

In  176:J  he  was  clioscn  successor  to  Dr  Benson,  as  trustee  of  Dr 
I'iDaniel  Williams's  library,  in  Red -cross-street,  London.  Dr  Rees, 
eaking  of  Mr  Kippis's  election  on  this  occasion,  observes,  that  "  this 
_  poiniment  atTordeil  him  an  additional  opportunity  of  being  eminently 
tnd  extensively  useful  in  a  variety  of  respects.  His  connection  with 
'«  general  body  of  protestant  dissenting  ministers  belonging  to  the  cities 
t  London  and  Westminster,  and  with  many  charitable  institutions  which 
llie  liberality  of  ^Ussenters  has  established,  gave  him  frequent  occasion 
to  exercise  his  talentt  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  caui>e  to  which, 
both  by  his  sentiments  and  prufeasion,  lie  was  zealously  attached."  As 
Mr  Kippis's  literary  abilities  and  acquisitions  were  now  well-known,  he 
was,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Jennings,  elected,  in  I  i(ij,  classical  and  philolo- 
gical tutor  to  the  academical  iuslitution  for  the  education  ot  disM-oting 
ninistcn,  supported  in  London  by  the  funds  of  Wilhum  Coward,  Esq. 
In  1766  he  published  an  introductory  discourse,  which  was  delivered  at 
the  nnlinatiou  of  Mr  Samuel  Witton.  at  Lower  Tooling,  in  Surrey.  The 
follow ing  year,  (be  university  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  bim  tbe  de< 
gree  of  D.  O. 
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In  1769  he  published  a  sermoD  on  the  character  of  Jetus  Christ  asa 
public  speaker,  which  was  preached  at  BridpoM,  in  Dorsetshire,  at  the 
ordination  or  Mr  George  Waters,  and  Mr  William  Youcet.  The  game 
year  he  published  a  serinon  preached  at  Hackneyi  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Mr  Timothy  Laugher,  who  wan  minister  of  tlie  Uoilariaa 
confcre^ation  in  that  pUce,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Or  Price.  In 
1773  he  published  '  A  Viudicatiun  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Minia- 
tera,  with  regard  to  their  late  application  to  Parliament.'  This  applica- 
tion was  to  remove  the  obligation  they  were  under,  as  the  law  then 
atoud,  to  subscribe  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
I  pamphlet  Dr  Kippis  says  ;  "  Religion,  in  every  form  o( 
laistetit  nilh  the  fulely  of  the  state,  has  an  unlimited  title 
1  do  not,  therefore,  think  tbnt  liberty  of  conscience 
ought  to  he  confined  to  Christianity.  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  mafp- 
■trate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  religious  matters,  so  as  to  lay  any  re- 
straint upon,  or  to  prescribe  any  test  to,  those  who  behave  as  peaceable 
■ubjectii."  At  the  close  of  this  piece,  he  adds  :  "  When  biography  shall 
relate,  in  future  agc<i,  the  learned  labours,  and  the  eniinent  virtues  of 
some  of  the  present  bench  of  bishops,  she  will  at  the  same  time  record 
it  with  surprise  and  shame,  as  a  strange  inconsistency  with  their  great 
■hilities,  and  an  astonishing  blot  in  their  characters,  that  they  were  cap- 
able of  pleading  lor  the  continuance  of  laws  which  are  repugnant  to  every 
dieUlte  of  wisdom,  every  precept  of  I  lie  gospel,  and  every  sentiment  of 
bumanity."  Dr  Kippls's  piece  produced  an  answer  from  Dean  Tucker, 
onder  the  title  of 'Letter  to  llie  Rev.  Dr  Kippis,  occasioned  by  his 
Treatise  entitled  a  Vindication,'  &c.  This  controversy  was  carried  on 
with  much  civility,  however,  on  both  sides.  Dr  Kippis  styled  Dr 
Tucker  "  the  ablest  apologist  for  the  church  of  England ;"  and  the  dean 
■ayM  to  Dr  Kippis,  "  You,  Sir,  appear  to  me  in  the  light  of  a  very  able 
advocate  for  your  cause  ;  and — what  is  much  better,  hut  which,  alas  I 
can  be  said  of  very  few  controversiul  writerB — in  the  light  of  an  honest 
man-  You  are,  on  the  whole,  a  candid  and  impartial  searcher  after 
truth." 

In  1777  he  undertook  the  office  of  editor  of  the  new  edition  ol'  the 
'  Biugraphia  Britannica.'  This  work  engaged  much  of  his  time  and 
his  attention,  aud  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  render  it  truly  valu- 
able. Ill  the  prehce  to  the  first  volume  Ue  stated  bis  ideas  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  was  so  desirous  that  it  should  be  executed.  He  says, 
"  It  is  our  wish,  and  will  be  our  aim,  to  conduct  this  publication  with 
real  impartiality.'  We  mean  to  rise  above  narrow  prejudices,  and  to 
record,  with  fidelity  and  freedom,  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  eicellenciu 
■ud  delects  of  men  of  every  profession  and  party.  A  work  of  this  na- 
ture would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  utility,  if  it  were  not  carried  on 
with  a  philosophical  liberality  of  mind.  But  we  apprehend  that  a  phi- 
losophical liberality  of  mind,  whilst  we  do  full  Justice  to  the  merit  of 
those  from  whom  we  differ,  either  in  religious  or  political  opinions,  doth 
out  imply  in  it  our  having  no  sentiments  of  our  own.  W  e  scruple  not 
to  declare  our  ntiachmeut  to  the  great  interefti  of  mankind,  and  our 
•nmity  to  bigotry,  supentlition,  and  tyranny,  whether  lound  in  papist  or 
proiestant,  whig  or  tory,  churchman  or  dissenter.  A  history  that  is 
written  without  any  regard  to  the  chief  privileges  of  human  nature,  and 
without  feelings,  especiHity  of  the  moral  hind,  must  lose  a  considerable 
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Ert  of  its  inEtnictioB  >Dd  energy."  At  ibe  cImc  of  ibe  f>re&ce,  Dr 
ippiB  adds : — *'  Bif^raphy  may  be  considered  in  two  lights.  It  'n  very 
\  ^reeable  and  u»eriil,  when  it  balli  no  other  view  tJian  merely  to  relite 
I  the  circumslancrB  of  Iht;  live*  of  etninent  men,  and  to  give  an  account 
I  of  their  writing*.  But  it  is  capable  of  a  etiti  nobler  application.  It 
['  ]nay  be  regarded  aa  presenting  us  with  a  variety  of  event*,  lliat,  like 
I  fxpcrimenti  in  natural  pliitoeupby,  may  become  the  materiati  from  which 
meral  trutba  and  principles  are  to  be  drawn.  When  biographical 
Kiwledge  is  employed  in  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
I  tare, — in  excilitig  an  honourable  emulation, — in  correcting  our  preju- 
•, — in  refining  our  aentiuienls, — and  in  regulaling  our  conduct, — it 
Lfhen  attaitis  its  true  excellence.  Besides  its  being  a  pleasing  amuse- 
I  aeni,  and  a  just  tribute  ol'  respect  to  illustrloua  characters,  it  rise*  to 
I  the  dignity  of  science ;  and  of  auch  science  as  must  ever  be  et^leemed 
r  of  peculiar  importance,  because  it  hath  man  for  ils  object."  When  he 
been  some  time  engaged  on  the  '  Biographia,'  he  found  tiiol  the 
was  too  great  for  him  to  execute  alone,  and  Dr  Towers  was  joined 
^  to  hint  as  an  associate  in  thia  labour.' 

In  17Bi)  he  publisher!  '  Considerations  on  the  Provisional  Treaty 
f  »ith  America,  and  the  Preliminary  Armeies  of  Peace  uitb  France  and 
Spain.'      In   the   counse  of  ihc   same  year  appean^   '  Six   Discourses 
delivered  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.,  when  president  of  the   Itoyal  »o- 
!    tieiy,  on  occasion  of  sis  anuual  asHignmcRts  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley'a 
\  nedal-'      To  which  was  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author  by  Dr  Kippi*, 
o  bad  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Sir  John  Pringle.      In  1786 
t  he  published  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  Old  Jewry,  on  occasion 
Ltff  the  foundation  of  a  new  academical  institution  for  the  education  of 
T  Unitarian  diMcntera.     Ofthii  academy  Dr  Kippis  became  a  tutor,  and 
I  continued  luch  lor  several  yean  ;  but  be  afterwards  quitted  the  uflice, 
'  at  no  distant  period  the  institution  itself  was  abolished.     Dr  Kippi* 
[  pnblishrd,  in  one  volume,  4to,  in   1788,  the  life  of  the  celebrated  cir- 
[  ouronavigalor.  Captain  James  Cook ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  a  life  of 
r  NBthanii.-t  Lardiier,  which  was  prefixed  to  an   edition  of  his  worka. 
L  In  1701  he  publinhed  a  volume  of  sermons;  and  the  same  year  a  fu- 
rel  oration  delivered  at  the  interment  of  Dr  Uichard  Price. 
Dr  Kippis  died  on  the  6ih  of  October,  1793.     Him  character  waa 
It  of  an  rxcelli-tit  and  amiable  man  ;  his  manners  were  mild  and  pla- 
1 1  he  had  great  ardour  and  activity  of  benevolence,  and  much  of  hi* 
'    time  waa  employed  in  doing  good  to  others.     He  rose  early,  and  ap- 
pewv  always  to  have  been  distinguished  by  his  diligence  and  applica- 
•  tton.     In  bis  life  of  Dr  Doddridge,  he  says, — "  Literary  diligence  is  a 
ter  which  I  have  always  earnestly  wisbcii  to  press  on  every  young  man 
>  tt  liberal  education  with  whom  I  have  had  ac(|uniotance.    \Vhen  accam- 
L  Braied  wiib  original  genius,  it  is  the  parent  of  all  that  is  great  and  vatu- 
[  vble  in  science  ;  and  where  there  is  not  much  of  original  genius,  pro- 
dded there  be  a  natural  capacity,  it  is  endued  with  the  |Kjwer  of  pro- 
■  duciug  valuable  attaiumeut*.  and  of  rendering  eminent  services  to  the 
Ictrned  world." 

Dr  Kippia  wrote  the  preface  to  •  Edwin  and  Elfrida,'  a  legendary 

'  All  Iba  M«  srtlci**  sod  sil 
btui  K  sIHiad  U>  Ihmii.  To 
Dr  T<m,n,  ilw  Wlot  T  wai  »« 
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tale  by  Miis  Helen  Maria  Williams.    That  iogeoioiu  lady  wrote  a 
poem  to  hif  memory,  in  which  are  the  foiiowiDg  lines  ^— 

**  For  him  his  country  twines  her  dvie  |>alm ; 
And  Learning**  tears  his  honoured  name  embalm ; 
Hit  were  the  lavish  stores,  her  force  sublime, 
Through  every  passing  age  has  snatched  from  time ; 
His  the  historian*!  wreath,  the  critic's  art, 
A  rigid  judgment,  but  a  feeling  heart ; 
Hit  the  warm  purpose  for  the  general  weal. 
The  Christian's  meekness,  and  the  Christian's  leal ; 
And  his  the  moral  worth,  to  which  is  given 
Earth's  purest  homage,  and  the  meed  of  heaveo.** 


BOEN  A.  D.  1721. — DIED  A.  D.  1795. 

Ralph  Heathcote,  an  ingenious  English  divine  and  miscellaneoua 
writer,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  Derbyshire  family,  whose  property 
was  injured  during  the  civil  wars.  He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1721,  at  Barrow-upon-Soar,  in  Leicestershire.  His  father  was 
then  curate  of  that  place,  but  afterwards  had  the  vicarage  of  Sileby  in 
that  county,  and  the  rectory  of  Morton  in  Derbyshire.  He  died  in 
1765.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Simon  Ockley,  Arabic  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge.  He  passed  the  first  fourteen  years  at  home  with 
bis  father,  who  taught  him  Greek  and  Latin.  In  April,  1736,  he  was 
sent  to  the  public  school  of  Chesterfield,  where  he  continued  five  years 
under  William  Burrow,  a  learned  man,  and  a  skilful  teacher.  In  April, 
1741,  he  was  admitted  sizar  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1745,  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  soon  after  entered  into  holy 
orders. 

In  March,  1748,  he  undertook  the  cure  of  St  Margaret's,  Leicester, 
and  the  year  after  was  presented  to  the  small  vicarage  of  Barkby  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  with  his  curacy — worth  £60  yearly — he  saya 
made  him  **  well  to  live."  In  July,  1748,  he  took  his  master's  degree, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  withdrew  his  name  from  college,  having  in  view 
a  lAarriage  with  Miss  Margaret  Mompesson,  a  Nottinghamshire  lady 
of  good  family,  which  he  accomplished  in  August,  1750,  and  whose 
fortune,  in  his  estimation,  made  him  independent. 

In  1746  he  publtshed,  at  Cambridge,  a  small  Latin  work,  entitled 
'  HIstoria  Astronomies,  sive  de  Ortu  ct  Progressu  Astronomies,'  Bvo.  This 
is  a  juvenile,  but  ingenious  performance.  In  1752,  while  the  Middle- 
Ionian  controversy  on  miraculous  powers,  &c.  was  still  raging,  although 
Dr  Middleton  himself  was  dead,  he  published  two  pieces,  one  entitled 

*  Cursory  Animadversions  upon  the  Controversy  in  general ;'  the  other, 

*  Remarks  upon  a  Charge  by  Dr  Chapman.'  In  1753  he  published 
'  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fothergill,  A.M.,  relating  to  bis  Ser- 
mon upon  the  reasonableness  and  uses  of  commemorating  King  Charles' 
Martyrdom,'  which  Mr  Heathcote  endeavoured  to  show  was  neither 
reasonable  nor  useful.  These  were  published  without  his  name ;  but 
Jiis  pamphlets  on  the  Middletonian  controversy  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr  Warburton,  who  discovered  the  author,  and  sending  him  his  com« 
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plimcDts,  offered  biiu  the  place  of  assistant  •preacher  at  LiDcolnVimii 
with  tlie  stipend  of  hair-a-guinea  for  each  sermon.  Tbiii  was  little,  but 
he  accepted  it,  as  afforilin^  him  an  opportunity  or  living  in  Loodan, 
and  cullivHliiig  learned  socii-ly.  He  aceoriliiigly  removed  to  town  in 
June,  1 733,  und  became  one  of  a  club  uf  literati  who  met  once  a-weck, 
a»  he  suys,  "  to  talk  learnedly  I'ur  three  or  Tour  hours."  The  m^mlwra 
were   Drs  Jortin,  Uirch,  and  Mal,v,  Mr  WeUtein,  Mr  De  Mis^y,  and 

On  the  appearance  of  Lord  Bollngbroke's  works,  he  published,  in 
1755,  '  A  Sketch  or  Lord  Bolingbroke'n  PhiluMipliy,'  the  object  of 
which  was  to  viudicate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  the  latter 
end  uf  the  !«me  year  came  out  *  The  use  of  Reason  a.i^erled  in  maltera 
of  ReltgLon,  in  answer  to  a  Serioon  pri'oched  by  Ur  Palleti  at  Oxrord, 
July  13th,  1755,'  whom  he  accused  of  being  a  Hulchiiisuiiian  ;  and 
the  year  after,  a  defence  ot  this  against  Dr  Patlt-n,  wh»  had  replied.  Dr 
Home  also,  a  friend  to  Dr  Pattea,  animadietteil  on  Mr  Heathcute'a 
pamphlet;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  long  liefore  all  their  sentiment* 
Concurred,^-at  least  the  Hutcbinsonians  could  nut  blame  Mr  Heatbcote 
more  than  \f  blamed  himself.  "  When."  says  be,  "  the  heal  of  cuu'  , 
Iroversy  was  over.  I  could  not  look  intolbem — ihe  pamphlets — myKelf, 
without  disguxtand  pain.  The  spleen  of  Middleton.  and  the  petnlHncjr 
of  Wurburtun,  had  loo  much  inh-cied  me."  Tiiis  cnndid  acknowleil^ 
menu  however,  seems  In  jusiily  Mr  Jonea'  language  In  his  life  of  Bishop 
Home.  *'  A  Mr  Heatheole,  a  very  iutemperate  and  unmanly  writer, 
publishtd  a  pamphlet  against  Dr  I*utti'n,  laying  himself  open  both  in 
Ihe  manner  and  the  matter  uf  it,  to  the  crilicir-tiia  of  Dr  Putteii,  who 
will  spprar  lu  have  been  greatly  his  superior  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine 
to  any  candid  reader  who  shall  review  that  coniroversy.  Dr  Patten 
could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  said  to  have  written  uii  the  Hutebin- 
(onian  plan;  but  Mr  Heathirale  found  it  convenient  to  charge  him  with 
iL"  Warburlun,  too,  who  had  rouiplimented  Mr  Heathcoir  io  his  facPi 
speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Hurd  in  1757.  as  one  wh'we  "  matter 
is  rational,  but  superficial,  and  thin  spread."  He  adds,  "  he  will  pruve 
a»  gn-at  a  scribbler  a>  Cumber.  They  are  both  sensible,  and  both  hav« 
reading.  The  difference  is,  that  the  one  has  so  much  vivacity  ns  to 
make  liim  ridiculous;  the  other  so  little  as  to  be  unentertnining.  C>nn« 
ber's  excessive  vanity  may  be  matched  by  Heathcote's  pride,  which,  1 
think,  is  a  much  worse  quality." 

In  1763-5.  Mr  Healhcote  preached  the  Boylean  leclures,  Iwentyx 
four  in  number,  at  St  James's,  Wi«lmin>t<-r.  He  published,  liowevrrt 
only  two  of  them  in  1763,  on  the  '  Being  of  a  God,'  which  H>an  passi^ 
into  a  second  edition.  In  1765.  on  the  ilmth  of  hi*  lather,  he  succeeded 
to  the  vicnrogp  of  Sileby,  and  in  I76E>  was  presenti-il  to  the  rectory  of 
Sawlry- All-Saints,  ia  Hunting<lnnshire;  and  in  176(4  to  a  prebend  tn 
tbe  collegiate  church  of  Southwell.  "  These,"  he  says,  "  in  so  short 
■  campus  may  look  pomfious;  but  their  clear  annual  income,  wbra 
curates  were  paid,  and  all  expenses  deducted,  did  not  amount  lu  mum 
than  £150."  Iti  1771  be  publishes!  '  The  Irenareh,  or  Justice  of  lh« 
Peace's  Manual,' — a  performance  which,  with  some  singularities  ofopiil^ 
ion,  was  accounted  both  seusihle  and  teaiuTiable.  He  was  now  in  the 
commission  of  Ihe  peace.  A  second  edition  of  ibl*  work  •] 
1774,  with  a  lung  dedication  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
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fn  (h«  summer  of  1765  he  left  LondoD,  and  reaiiied,  Tor  the  remaia- 
der  of  hU  life,  principally  at  Souihwell,  of  wliicli  church  he  became,  io 
i7HW,  vicar-geiieral,  He  died  May  28lh,  I7'J5.  To  the  pn-cpdiiig 
lUt  of  Dr  Healheote's  works,  we  may  add  that,  at  ihe  requeat  of  Mr 
WliiMon.  he  wiote  the  liltt  of  Dr  Thuiiia?  Burnet,  the  learned  luatiterof 
the  Charter  houiie,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  I TA9. 
In  l?i>7  he  published  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  conctrrnin^  the  dis- 
pute bein-een  Hume  and  Riiuaseau.  He  aUo  published  an  '  Assize 
Sermon,'  and  a  pamphlet  called  '  Memoirs  of  the  late  contested  eleclion 
for  the  county  of  Leicester,'  1773  His  '  Irenarch'  and  the  dedii^ation 
and  notes,  he  scattered  up  and  down,  but  without  alteruiion,  in  a  misceU 
laneous  work,  published  in  1766,  entitled  '  LSylvia,  or  the  Wuod;'  an 
entertaining  colltclion  of  anecdotes.  &c.,  whieh  was  printed  in  I7H8; 
and  in  1789  he  had  be^un  another  volume  of  miscellanies,  including 
•ooic  of  his  separate  pieces,  and  memoirs  of  bioiself. 


^mvQ  V^ttttx. 
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This  learned  and  exemplary  divine  was  descended  from  ancestors 
who  were  cler^-men,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  time  of  the  Rerurina- 
tion.  The  mislbrtuncB  of  one  of  them,  on  acconnt  of  his  atiar-huent 
to  Chnrleii  I.  during  the  civil  wars,  are  well-narrated  in  Dr  Walker's 
*  Account  of  the  .Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.'  His  father,  the  Kev. 
Richard  Venn,  rector  of  St  Antholin'a,  London,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  noted  polemic  in  his  diiy,  particularly,  in  coojunclion  with  Bishop 
Gibson,  in  op|>osing  the  promotion  of  Dr  Rundle  to  a  bishopric,  on 
account  of  a  conversation  in  which  the  doctor  had  oxpresnied  senti- 
ments rather  favourable  to  deism.  Mr  Venn  also  assisted  Dr  Webster 
in  writing  the  '  Weekly  Miscellany,' — a  periodical  publication  which, 
under  the  venerable  name  of  Richard  Hooker,  laboured  zealously  in 
defence  of  high  church  principles.  He  died  in  1740,  and  a  volume  of 
his  sermons  and  tracts  was  published  by  his  widow,  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr  Ashton,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  fur  being 
coticemed  in  a  plot  to  bring  back  the  Stuart  family. 

Henry  Venn  was  born  at  Barnes  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  the  year 
17:23.  He  was  educated  partly  under  Dr  Pitman,  at  Market-street, 
and  partly  under  the  Rev.  Mr  CatcotI,  rector  of  St  Stephen,  Bristol, 
' — a  Hutchinsonian  divine  of  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  the  author 
of  a  curious  treatise  on  the  deluge,  and  a  volume  of  excellent  sermons. 
In  I74i  Venn  was  admitted  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  ho 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1745.  and  to  that  of  M  A.  in  1749. 
There  being  no  frilowship  vacant  in  his  own  college,  the  fellowa  of 
Quei'u's  unanimously  elected  him  a  member  of  their  society,  in  which 
be  continued  till  his  marriage  in  17j7.  The  lady  to  whom  he  became 
united  was  daughter  of  Dr  13ishop  of  Ipswich,  author  of  an  exposition 
of  the  creed,  and  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  at  Lady  Moyer'a  Lec- 
ture in  1734. 

At  this  period  Mr  Venn  was  curate  of  Clapham,  where  he  was 
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greatly  belored  by  tbe  inhabitants,  and  contracted  a  dose  frieDdabip 
with  those  eminpntly  good  men.  Sir  John  Barnard,  and  John  Thornton, 
Esq..  Ry  way  of  exhibiting  his  gratitude  lo  bis  parishioners,  he  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  itiem,  in  1759,  on  his  resignation  of  the  curacy, 
a  voluioe  ofaerniuns.  In  that  year  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Huddersfield  in  Yorkshire.  Berore  this  removal  he  had  embraced  the 
Caivinistic  >ystem,  and  distinguished  himscir  as  one  of  the  lieada  of 
Methodism,  as  it  was  called,  in  the  establishmenL 

While  at  Huddcrsfield  he  laboured  with  unwt^aried  assiduity  in  his 
vocation,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  aifeclion  und  ven- 
eration in  that  extensive  parish.  His  zeal,  however,  carried  him  beyotid 
hia  strength.  By  Ills  earnest  and  frequent  preaching,  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  he  had  materially  injured  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  a 
cougb  and  spitting  of  blood  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  otficiating 
any  longer  in  so  extensive  a  sphere.  He  therefore  accepted,  in  1770, 
the  rectory  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  crown-living,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  friend  the  lord -chief- baron  Smythe,  then  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  During  his  residence  at  Hud- 
dersfield  he  published  '  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,'  which  has  gone 
through  seven  large  editions,  including  those  printed  in  Ireland  and 
America.  The  great  object  of  this  book  is  to  counteract  the  principles 
of  the  celebrated  work  which  bears  the  same  title. 

He  continued  to  reside  at  Yelling  until  the  month  of  December, 
1796,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  sirolie,  which  not  only  shook 
his  bodily  frame  but  bis  intellect,  be  removed  lo  the  house  of  his  son. 
the  rector  of  Clapbam,  where  he  died  in  June  following.  Mr  Venn'a 
talenta  were  of  some  note  in  his  profession- 
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Joseph  Milnbr  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  on  the 
Sd  of  January,  1744.  Mr  Moore,  usher  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Leeds,  and  afterwards  head-master,  wa*  bis  clast^ical  instructor  till  he 
went  to  the  university.  His  laleiils  discovered  themselves  at  a  very 
Mrly  period.  His  memory  was  unparalleled,  and  retained  its  strength 
lo  the  end  of  his  life;  for  though  he  himself  used  to  say  that  it  was  not 
■o  retentive  sm  it  bad  been,  nobody  else  perceived  any  decay  or  altera- 
tiao  in  that  bcully.  His  tutor,  when  explaining  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Kulhors,  used  to  npply  to  Milner's  memory  in  cases  of  history  and  my- 
thology. He  used  to  say,  "  Milner  is  more  easily  consulted  than  the 
dictionaries  or  the  pantheon;  and  he  is  quite  as  much  to  be  relied  on." 
Be  told  so  many  and  almo*t  incredible  stories  of  bis  pupil's  memory, 
that  a  respectable  clergyman,  at  that  time  minister  of  St  John's  church 
Cn  Leeds,  expressed  some  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  Moore  iostaiitly 
offered  lo  give  aatisGurtory  proof  of  his  assertions:  "  Milner,"  said  he, 
"•ball  go  to  church  neit  Sunday,  and  without  taking  a  single  note  at 
the  time,  shall  write  down  your  sermon  afterward.  Will  you  permit 
us  to  compare  what  he  writes  with  what  you  preach?"  The  clergyman 
^~— ~*C<1  the  proposal;  and  expressed  bis  aslouishmciit  at  the  event  of 
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thb  trial  of  memory:  "  The  lad,"  said  he,  ^'  has  not  omitted  a  single 
thought  or  sentiment  in  the  whole  sermon ;  and  frequently  he  has  got 
the  very  words  for  a  long  way  together." 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  M ilner  obtained  means  to  enter  himself  of 
CatheHBe  hail,  Cambridge;  and,  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages,  he 
carried  away  both  the  chancellor's  medals,  in  the  year  1766.  **  Mil- 
ner's  strength  and  excellence,  as  a  classical  scholar,  consisted,^'  says  his 
brother,  **  in  the  soundness  of  his  understanding,  the  eKtensivenisss  of 
bis  reading,  and  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory,  which  enabled  him 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  an  author,  and  to  develop  the  meaning  of  the 
most  obscure  and  difficult  expressions.  Similar  passages  and  similar 
constructions  perpetually  occurred  to  his  mind,  and  assisted  him  in  un- 
tying  knots  which  were  above  the  art  of  persons  of  more  eonfiped  re^uii 
ing  or  of  less  penetration.  In  the  above  contest  for  the  medals,  most 
of  the  candidates  had  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  educated  at  some 
of  the  great  public  schools;  and,  probably,  were  much  superior  to  Mil- 
aer  in  the  knowledge  of  pronunciation.  For  besides  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  quantity  of  tfyllables  is  usually  less  attended  to  in  country -schools, 
the  Yorkshire  boys  are  well-known  to  bring  along  with  them  a  moat 
unpleasant  accent." 

Notwithstanding  his  success,  young  Milner  was  unable  to  maintaiB 
himself  long  at  college.  He  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  obtain 
the  head-mastership  of  the  grammar-school  of  Hull,  with  an  afternoon* 
lectureship  in  the  town.  Under  liis  auspices,  the  school,  which  had 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  through  the  negligence  of  the  former  master 
and  assistant,  soon  acquired  very  considerable  celebrity,  which  it  re- 
tained for  many  years.  Isaac  Milner  has  borne  honourable  and  affect- 
ing testimony  to  the  kindness  of  his  brother  in  taking  charge  of  him  and 
furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies  as  soon  as  his 
own  limited  finances  enabled  him  to  do  so.  **  Under  Providence,"  says 
lie,  "  he  owes  his  present  honourable  and  elevated  situations  as  dean  of 
Carlisle  and  master  of  Queen's  college,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge — indeed,  he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  kind- 
ness of  this  same  brother;  and  he  here  willingly  acknowledges  the  obli- 
gation with  tears  of  gratitude  and  affection.  'He  made'  Isaac  'glad 
with  his  acts,  and  his  memorial  is  blessed  for  ever.'  "^  The  duration 
of  Mr  Milner's  serious  and  active  ministry  is  to  be  reckoned  from  about 
the  27th  year  of  his  age  to  his  54th.  Not  only  at  Hull,  but  throughout 
the  kingdom,  a  very  considerable  revival  of  practical  religion  took  place 
during  these  years,  particularly  among  the  poor  and  the  middle  ranks 
of  society.  The  Methodists  had  sounded  the  alarm ;  and  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment  were  roused.  The  scriptures  were  examined  and 
searched  "  whether  these  things  were  so."  The  name  of  Methodist, 
when  applied  to  such  persons  as  Mr  Milner,  ceased  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  dlsgracedil  with  thinking  people.  Some  of  the  bishops  even,  who 
had  conceived  great  prgudices  against  every  thing  connected  with  that 
term,  saw  abundant  reason  to  alter  their  judgment.  Great  numbers  of 
the  poorer  and  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  became  truly  religious 
in  practice ;  and  almost  all  persons  affected  to  approve  Mr  Milner's  way 
of  stating  i^e  truths  of  the  gospel,     in  fact,  the  seoiimeots  which  lie 
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defended  and  explained  in  the  pulpit,  became  so  fashionable,  that  oo 
clergyman  was  well-received  at  Hull  who  opposed  or  did  not  support 
them. 

Mr  Milner  just  lived  to  receive  a  very  ample  and  decisive  testimony 
of  esteem  which  was  shown  to  him  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Hull.  Upon  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  T.  Clarke,  he  was  chosen  vicar 
almost  unanimously.  But  he  survived  that  event  only  a  few  weeks- 
He  died  November  15th,  1797. 

His  brother  says  he  never  met  with  any  person  who  resembled  him 
in  two  points, — an  extreme  ignorance  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  man* 
kind  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  each  other, — and,  an  utter  and 
absolute  rejection  of  disguise  in  all  its  shapes.  There  have  lived,  per- 
haps, very  few  men  who  appeared  so  perfectly  and  so  exactly  what  they 
really  were  as  Mr  Milner  did.  All  his  likings  and  dislikings  appeared 
at  once:  he  practised  no  temporising  measures  with  any  one,  but  com- 
mended and  blamed  without  reserve,  and  without  much  consulting  the 
feelings  of  those  who  heard  him.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  all  his 
might.  Greek,  Latin,  history,  and  poetry,  chiefly  employed  the  former 
part  of  his  life;  practical  religion,  or  subjects  connected  with  it,  the 
latter.  One  of  the  most  popular  and  instructive  publications  of  Mr 
Milner,  is  a  pamphlet  called  *  Some  remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
William  Howard.*  His  answer  to  Gibbon's  attack  on  Christianity, 
though  well-known  to  studious  persons,  and  though  highly  commended 
by  two  learned  bishops,  has  not  been  so  generally  dispersed  as  it  de- 
serves. His  essays  on  the  'Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  were  exceed 
ingly  well-receivfd,  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  church.  The 
most  arduous  and  important  undertaking  of  Mr  Milner  is  his  *  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,*  which,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  manifested  to  it 
by  a  certain  party  in  the  church  of  England,  will  continue  to  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  serious  Christians  of  every  denomina- 
tion. 


BORN  A.  D.   1751. —  DIED  A.  D.  1797. 

TfiR  honourable  and  reverend  W^  B.  Cadogan  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Cadogan,  who  married  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Montfort.  He 
was  born  January  22d,  1751,  and  was  placed  at  Westminster  school, 
July  7th,  1757.  He  distinguished  himself  by  obtaining  several  prizes, 
and  was  for  some  time  what  is  tenned  captain  of  the  school. 

In  the  year  1769  he  left  Westminster  to  enter  Christ  church  college, 
Oxford.  '*  It  is  reported,**  says  his  biographer  Cecil,  *'  that  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  his  college;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  received  different  sets  of  books  as  prizes  in  literary  contests;  that  he 
was  the  reverse  of  those  who  are  properly  termed  loungers  at  the  uni- 
versity, I  have  full  evidence;  for  besides  what  appeared  in  his  ministry, 
his  private  papers  are  a  strong  proof  of  his  early  industry.  W^hen  Mrs 
Cadogan  imposed  this  task  upon  me,  she  opened  his  cscrutoire,  in  order 
*o  examine  if  he  had  left  any  thing  that  it  might  be  proper  to  add  to 

it  had  been  already  printed ;  and  I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the 
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quantity  of  papers  covered  with  his  university  studies.  These  occupied 
much  room,  besides  that  which  contained  a  great  number  of  written 
sermons,  and  what  are  called  skeletons  of  sermons,  as  he,  latterly,  did 
not  read  his  discourses.  When  I  say  I  was  surprised  at  this,  it  was 
not  so  much  from  observing  how  greatly  his  character  had  differed  from 
that  of  many,  who  go  to  universities  merely  as  a  necessary  introduction 
into  a  particular  profession,  and  pay  little  regard  to  other  advantages 
which  such  seminaries  afford ;  but  because,  afler  a  long  intimacy  with 
him,  I  had  remarked  his  indisposition  to  converse  on  those  branches 
of  science  which  I  now  found  he  had  so  laboriously  cultivated.  I  had 
imputed  the  indisposition  rather  to  his  having  never  deeply  pursued 
such  subjects,  than  to  what  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  real  motive, 
namely,  an  habitual  delight  in,  and  eager  pursuit  afler,  sublimer  ob- 
jects; for  latterly  he  counted  all  things  but  dross  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord." 

In  the  year  1774  Mr  Cadogan  was  presented — though  not  yet  or- 
dained— to  the  living  of  St  Giles's,  Reading.  Earl  Bathurst  was  at 
that  time  chancellor,  and  used  to  dress  so  very  plainly  that  those  who 
did  not  know  his  person  could  have  no  suspicion  of  his  rank  in  life. 
When  the  living  of  St  Giles's  became  vacant,  the  chancellor  called  one 
morning  upon  the  present  Lord  Cadogan,  then  Mr  Cadogan,  at  his 
house  in  London.  Being  informed  that  Mr  Cadogan  was  not  at  home, 
he  desired  to  leave  a  line  for  him.  The  servants  kept  him  in  the  hall 
while  he  wrote  a  note,  politely  expressing  his  intention  of  presenting 
•Mr  Cadogan's  son,  who  he  had  heard  was  intended  for  orders,  to  the 
living  of  St  Giles's,  as  being  near  the  family  seat.  The  note  being 
brought  to  Mr  Cadogan,  he  opened  it  with  surprise,  and  inquired  of  his 
servants  how  it  came  to  be  written  on  such  dirty  paper?  They  said 
that  they  had  given  the  first  piece  which  presented  itself  to  a  man  who 
called,  and  wished  to  leave  his  business.  "  Do  you  know,"  replied  he 
in  vexation,  *' tliat  that  man  is  the  lord-high-chanceilor  of  England?" 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  servants  were  thunderstruck,  and  that 
every  proper  apology  was  immediately  made  to  the  chancellor. 

Soon  after  Mr  Cadogan  had  entered  upon  his  regular  duties,  he  ex- 
perienced a  remarkable  change  of  religious  views.  He  became,  in  short, 
what  was  called,  in  derision,  a  Methodist.  Cecil  records  the  following 
conversation  which  Cadogan  soon  after  this  period  had  with  a  noble- 
man of  his  own  acquaintance:  "  What,"  said  my  lord,  "do  you  mean 
to  do?  You  have  made,  or  rather  marred  your  fortune,  indeed;  all 
hopes  of  preferment  are  quite  gone  I"  A  stall  I  believe  at  Westminster 
was  promised  Mr  Cadogan  and  just  then  given  to  another,  to  which  his 
lordship  was  supposed  to  allude.  Cadogan  replied:  "1  am  endeavour- 
ing, my  lord,  to  gain  prefertnent  in  another  world,  where  no  one  fails 
who  attempts  it.  All  worldly  preferment  is  uncertain;  we  cannot  hold 
it  long,  nor  secure  it  one  hour.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  secure  a 
treasure  *  where  no  moth  corrupts,  and  where  no  thief  can  steal.'  " 
"  As  to  that  world,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  I  know  no  more  about  it 
than  others  who  never  were  there!"  Cadogan  answered:  "  I  never  saw 
it,  my  lord;  I  know  likewise  but  little  about  it;  but  my  Bible  tells  me 
that '  there  remaincth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God ;'  I  believe  that  book 
to  be  divine, — its  evidence  appears  to  me  irresistible, — I  am  determined, 
therefore,  to  stake  my  fortune  upon  what  God  hath  promised  in  his 
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word;  and  (he  day  viti  bood  arrive  (hot  will  dptprmine  who  it  right," 
"  Well,"  rejoined  hi»  lordship.  ■'  you  must  enjoy  your  opinion  and  pay 
for  it."  '■  Willi  all  my  heart  I"  replied  Mr  Cadogan,  "  1  have  «  faithful 
God  to  go  to,  and  am  not  alVaid  to  trust  him.  I  sometimes,  my  lord, 
get  a  glimpie  of  that  world  above,  which  makes  all  1  see  in  this  ptior 
indeed." 

Mr  Cadogan's  ministry  had  now  become  so  interesting;  at  Reading 
that  his  church  could  not  contain  the  multitude  which  attended  it. 
This  want  of  room,  howerer,  waa  much  remedied  by  his  erecting  a  very 
large  gallcty,  which  went  nearly  round  the  church;  for  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  which  he  made  himaelF  accountable,  though,  afterward*,  it  was 
efaieQy  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  In  December,  178*2.  Mr 
Cadogan  married  the  widow  of  Captain  Bradshaw  of  (he  7dib  regiment, 
private  secretary  and  aid-de-canp  to  General  Vaughan,  who  was  then 
commander-in'chipf  of  the  Leeward  islands. 

"  From  his  marriage  to  hut  death,"  says  his  biographer,  "  little  more 
ran  he  marked — and  what  coidd  be  marked  better? — than  a  steady, 
determined,  and  uniform  course  of  laborious  attention  to  the  charge 
committed  to  him.  God,  who  had  given  him  grace  to  make  so  good  a 
profession  before  many  witnesses,  honoured  his  testimony  to  the  awak- 
ening and  establishing  a  great  number  as  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  lively 
evidences  of  the  power  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God.  In  his  cours*. 
to  copy  the  words  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  T,  FentycroM,  '  we  may  ail- 
Bitr«  the  beautiful  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  strict  improvemriit  of 
kis  time,  rising  constantly,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  at  six  in  the 
noraing,  and,  excepting  his  attendance  at  breakhst  and  ^mily  prayer, 
continuing  always  in  his  ctudy  till  twelve;  then  riding  about  two  hours 
and  visiting  that  part  of  his  flock  which  was  at  a  distance;  in  the  afler- 
SDon  he  visited  the  sick  and  di»'tre«ed  in  the  town;  and,  on  Sunday*, 
the  Sunday-schools,  notwithstanding  his  three  public  services.'  To 
this  may  be  added,  his  regularly  preaching  a  weekly  lecture  in  bw 
church;  and  his  admitting  such  of  his  hearera  as  bad  not  the  opportu- 
nity at  home,  to  join  his  evening  family  worship." 

A  mosteal  amateur  of  eminence,  who  bad  oflen  observed  Mr  Cado- 
gan^ inattention  to  his  prrfiirniances,  said  to  him  one  day,  "  Come.  I 
am  determined  to  make  you  feel  the  force  of  music;  pay  particular  aU 
timlion  to  this  piece,"  It  wds  played.  "  Wdl,  what  do  you  say  now  •*■ 
"Why,  just  what  I  said  hrlbre."  " Wliall  can  you  hear  (his  and  not 
be  charmed  ?  Well.  1  am  quite  ■urprised  at  your  insensibility  I  where 
■T«  your  ears?"  "Bear  with  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr  Cadogan, 
"since  I  loo  have  had  my  surprise;  I  have  often,  from  the  pulpit,  set 
l-vfore  yod  ihe  most  striking  and  affecting  truths, — I  have  sounded  notes 
that  have  raised  the  dead, — 1  have  said,  sArely  fae  will  (eel  now;  but 
yon  nrv«T  sermed  chtrned  with  my  masic,  though  infiuitely  more  in- 
(rresting  tbon  yonrs.  1  too  have  been  ready  (o  (ay  with  astonisbmeDt, 
•  here  are  his  pan?" 

A  pious  lady  whom   he  visited  was  making  many  inquiries  md  1 

marks  rekting  to  hie  birth,  fiunity,  and  connections:  "  My  dear  madai* 

said  he,  "  I  wonder  you  can  spend  so  much   time  upon  so  poor  a  an) 

jrcd   I  called  (o  converse  with  you  upon  the  thiiigii  of  eternity ."    Bish<^' 

Lowth,  who  had  long  bfen  confined  with  the  gout,  one  day  said,  as  he 

tt  in  pain :  "  Ah,  Mr  Cadogan,  see  wfiat  a  poor  thing  it  is  to  be  bishop 
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of  London  I*  "  Truly^  my  lord,"  replied  Mr  Cadogan,  "  I  always  thought 
it  was  a  very  poor  thing  to  be  a  bishop  of  London*  if  a  man  possessed 
DOthtog  better. **  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  reply  came  with  a  better 
grace,  as  it  came  from  one  who  in  all  probability  might  have  obtained 
a  bishopric  had  he  made  it  his  object. 

Viewing  him  as  a  minister,  he  had  set  out  with  all  the  advantages 
which  ono  of  the  first  schools  and  universities  could  afford ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  soon  discovered  how  miserably  deficient  that  minister  must  be 
who  stops  at  the  learning  of  the  schools.  While  he  could  have  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  scholar,  the  following  remark,  which  he  makes 
upon  Mr  Romaine,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  will  as  strictly  apply  to  him- 
•elf:  "  The  errors  and  vices  of  the  heathen,  however  ornamented  by 
rhetoric  or  poetry,  were  disgusting  to  a  heart  purified  by  faith;  he 
therefore  turned  from  profane  to  sacred  literature."  The  scriptures* 
indeed,  he  had  studied  day  and  night  in  their  original  languages:  he  had 
studied  them  critically,  and  in  their  connection,  till  he  was  familiar  with 
them  beyond  most  of  his  cotemporaries.  His  mind  was  a  concordance 
and  harmony  of  scripture.  He  quoted  with  amazing  facility,  not  at 
random  ad  some  do,  who  distinguish  not  sound  from  sense,  but  what- 
ever tended  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  point  before  him.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  his  diction,  like  that  of  the  original  he  studied,  was  so 
plain  and  perspicuous,  that  the  meanest  of  his  hearers  might  clearly 
understand  him. 

**  As  a  preacher,"  says  Cecil,  *'  he  certainly  stood  high;  and  I  may 
safely  affirm  this,  though  his  voice  was  rough,  his  utterance  rather  in- 
distinct, and  at  times  unpleasantly  monotonous.  I  am  also  ready  to 
acknowledge  that,  like  many  other  useful  men,  he  was  more  qualified 
to  make  the  assault  than  to  conduct  the  siege.  His  memory  indeed 
was  remarkably  strong,  his  mind  firm  and  vigorous,  and  his  discourses 
studied;  but  he  had  little  imagination,  taste,  or  ear.  Plain  and  con- 
vincing, decisive  and  commanding,  he  exhibited  truth  in  the  mass,  and 
characters  in  the  general,  with  great  effect;  but  to  discriminate  with 
accuracy,  to  touch  the  strings  of  the  heart  with  skill,  and  to  meet  ob- 
jections in  their  various  forms,  were  talents  he  did  not  {>06:<ess  himself 
though  he  knew  how  to  value  them  in  others.'* 


BORN  A.  D.   1712 DIED  A.  D.   1799. 

This  learned  divine,  and  celebrated  political  writer,  was  bom  at 
Laogharn,  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1712.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
having  a  small  estate  left  him  near  Aberystwith  in  Cardiganshire,  he 
removed  thither;  and  perceiving  that  his  son  had  a  turn  for  learning, 
he  sent  him  to  Ruthin  school  in  Denbighshire,  where  he  made  so  great 
progress  in  the  classics  that  he  obtained  an  exhibition  at  St  John  s  col- 
lege, Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  served  a  curacy  for  some  time  in  Gloucestershire.  About  1737 
be  became  curate  of  St  Stephen's  church,  Bristol,  and  was  appointed 
minor  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Dr  Joseph  Butler,  then  bishop  of  Bristol  and  afterwardi  of  Durham, 
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irlM>  appoint^  Todusr  his  docncsde  ehaptain-     Bj  the  interest  of  this 
pf(A:^\p.  he  aUo  obtained  a  preb«^zidal  «tall  in  the  cathedral  of  Bristol; 
snrl  on  thf;  clf>ath  of  Mr  Catcott — well-known  bj  his  treatise  on  the 
df'liigff — ho  Inrrarne  rector  of  St  Stephen.     The  iniiabitants  of  that  pa> 
ri«h  r'(;rK<i^t  ohirHy  of  merchants  and  tradesmen, — a  circumstance  which 
grraf ly  aifl^d  his  natural  inclination  for  crommercial  and  political  studies. 
Whfn  thf;  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
nnf  urali/ation  of  the  Jews,  Tucker  took  a  decided  part  in  &vour  of  the 
tnfn^iirf',  and  wtis  indeed  its  most  able  advocate;  but  for  this  he  was 
neverfly  attacked  in  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  magazines;  and  the 
ppfiple  of  Hri<(f)l  burned  IiIh  effigy,  together  with  his  letters  on  behalf 
of  natundi/ation.'     \i\  175f3  he  published  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  Tur- 
key trafji't  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  evils  that  result  to  trade  in 
gfMirral  from  chartered  com|)anies.     At  this  period  Lord  CUre — after- 
warih  Ivirl  Nugent  — wan  returned  to  parliament  for  Bristol,  an  honour 
he  ulttaiufMl   chiefly  through   the  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr  Tucker, 
M  hft<(e  iidlunice  in  liiA  large  and  wealthy  parish  was  almost  decisive  on 
dUelt  an  iMMM<(i«)n.     In  n*turn  for  this  favour,  the  earl  procured  for  him 
tho  diMiniMv  ofCtloucester,  in  1758,  at  which  time  he  took  his  degree 
i>r  U.n.     No  gn^al  >var*  iho  reputation  he  had  now  acquired  for  com- 
intitiid  knox\lrdi:e»  that  l)r  Thomas  Hayter,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lon- 
don.  \\\\^^  \M\^  xWw  tutor  to  Cteorge  III.,  applied  to  Tucker  to  draw 
up  w  di*>« nation  on  this  subject  for  the  perusal  of  his  royal  pupil.     It 
\\;H  :<rrordm^ly  dt>no.  and  gave  grt\it  s;itisfaction.     This  work,  under 
thi*  ««!h'  ol   »  The  I'Jtmonts  of  Commerce,'  was  printed  in  quarto,  but 
hMit    pnMI-^hitl.      Pr  Warburton,    however,   who,  after  having  been 
nn  ndti  I  nl  till-  vante  chapter  with  the  dean  at  Bristol,  became  bishop  of 
I  ilou.  1 .1. 1,  ihoui>hi  vi TV  dilionntlv  tmm  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  re- 
••(♦•If  tn  liii  rdi  ii(H  and  favourite  pursuit^  and  said  once,  in  his  coarse 
iMMimM.  (tiiH    "his  d«  anV  tr,\i<e  >\as  riligion,  and  religion  his  trade.** 
I  III   ii.  .Ill  oni .   \x  \\vm\vx\  in  allusion  to  the  coolness  which  subsisted  be- 
h»»tH  l.ini  MM. I  W.oivuiton:  **  The  bishop  alfects  to  consider  me  with 
»  MMii  Mtj  I .  In  \»  Im  ))  I  v.^x  ii,>tliing.     Hc  has  stanetimes  spoken  coarsely 
»il   im  •   lo  M  Int  h  I  npiird  nothing,      lie  has  said  that  religion  is  my 
h'»'l.    Mn.l  null   I    n\\  n  Iij:ion.     Comm<Tce  and  its  connections  have, 
IMiMH    III  •  n  <«x«Mni<.  ot^i<  <>(v  of  mv  attention,  and  where  is  the  crime? 
S)\A  it    «.  I  ».lif.M.n.  I  \\\\x  MUwxUxi  oan^tully  to  the  duties  of  my  parish : 
M»:»    li-n.    I   tn|.li.i,«(  nv>   f^:\«lH>lral.      The  world  knows  something  of 

»» •  "♦M.»   MM  ».  t^.ioM*  Md>i«  1  js;  and  I  wdl  add,  which  the  world 

lit  I  .  II.  t  tMin»»,  sUm  I  i„i>,  Million  ncj^r  three  hundred  sermons  and 
(1(1 .11  ill  .1  III.  Ml  ,»M,  ,»ji,»M»  (Ml. I  «i,ain.      Mx  he.nrt  is  at  Qijse  on  that  score, 

•**"*  '"^   '  •  ••  • ' 'h-Mik  t  Mwl.  ,|n,  ^  not'  accuse  me." 

•  ••  \ii\    ^»»MM  ♦«  Mi.M.t,  ,„uii.|.i  \in^  made  to  procure  an  abolition  of 

•"'/""f •'•  •'••  •'•»««^  «iiM>h*.  Or  Tucker  came  forward  as  an 

...I*. ..II.  I...  II..  ,H.  I..  „.|.„iH.,(.  lun..  Mr.  that  some  reformation  of  the 

,*^\'''"   '* '    <  H.MiMM.,t  pa»ncularlv  the  Athanasian  creed, 

«i...i.  I..  ...M...I.  ...I  H ^.  l,.»l„M,o  And  ntiiusl  for  a  popular  confes- 

-»'  ♦.  .    I....J.       Ai..  ..♦  .1...  ,;..,,  ,,.  p,,|,|,„,,^,  ,  Directions  for  Travellers,' 
"•  "'"*''  '•    '**^-  **"'* Il'^'i  Md...  bx  mhich  gi^ntlcmcn  who  visit 

\s^/i  T;  ii'/'irv  '.■  V'"*  **•*"'•'  '•*  "''''•^  '••'  -•.^•i**4Hi  hj « •«, bt inots i. 
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foreign  countries  may  not  only  improve  their  own  minds,  but  turn  their 
observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  native  country.  Tliis  has  become 
extremely  scarce,  but  there  is  a  part  of  it  reprinted  in  Berchtold's  'Essay 
to  direct  the  inquiries  of  Travellers/ 

In  1772,  the  dean  printed  a  small  volume  of  sermons,  in  which  he 
explains  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  election  and  justification,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  very  violent  dispute  then  carried  on  between  the  Calvinistic 
and  the  Arminian  Methodists, — the  former  headed  by  Messrs  Toplady 
and  Hill,  and  the  latter  by  the  Messrs  Wesleys  and  Fletcher.  The  year 
following  he  published  '  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kippis,  wherein  the 
claim  of  the  Church  of  England  to  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
to  a  power  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  discussed  and  ascer- 
tained,* &c. 

When  the  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
colonies,  the  dean  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  contest,  examining 
the  affair  with  a  very  different  eye  from  that  of  a  party-man  or  an  in- 
terested merchant,  and  discovered  as  he  conceived  that  both  sides  would 
be  benefited  by  an  absolute  separation.  The  more  he  thought  on  this 
subject,  the  more  he  was  persuaded  that  extensive  colonies  were  an  evil 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  any  commercial  nation.  On  this  principle, 
therefore,  he  published  his  *  Thoiiglits  upon  the  Dispute  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  America.'  He  demonstrated  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  conquered,  and  that,  if  it  could,  the  purchase  would  be  dearly 
bought,  lie  wariKMl  this  country  against  comnn  ncing  a  war  with  the 
colonies,  and  advised  that  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  This  ad- 
vice startled  all  parties,  and  the  dean  was  generally  considered  as  a  sort 
of  madman  who  had  rambled  out  of  the  proper  line  of  his  profession  to 
commence  political  quack.  Our  author,  however,  went  on  vindicating 
and  enforcing  his  favourite  system,  in  spite  of  all  the  obloquy  with  which 
it  was  treated  both  in  the  senate  and  from  the  press.  As  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, some  intelligent  persons  began  to  see  more  truth  and  reason  in 
his  sentiments,  and  time  demonstrated  that  he  was  right.  He  printed 
several  essays  in  the  newspapers  under  the  title  of  Cassandra. 

When  the  terrors  of  an  invasion  were  very  prevalent  in  1779,  the 
dean  circulated,  in  a  variety  of  periodical  publications,  some  sensible 
observations  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  people.  He  states  at 
length,  and  with  great  accuracy,  the  numerous  difficulties  that  must 
attend  the  attempt  to  invade  this  country,  and  the  still  greater  ones 
that  must  be  encountered  by  the  invaders  after  their  landing.  Those 
observations  were  reprinted,  with  good  effect,  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war.  In  1781,  he  published  what  he  had  printed  long  before,  '  A  trea- 
tise on  Civil  Government,'  in  which  his  principal  design  is  to  counteract 
the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  Locke  and  his  followers.  This  book 
made  a  considerable  noise,  and  was  attacked  by  several  of  the  best 
writers  on  the  democratic  side  of  the  question.  The  year  following  he 
closed  his  political  career  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Cui  Bono?'  in 
which  he  balances  the  profits  and  loss  of  each  of  the  belligerant  powers, 
and  recapitulates  all  his  former  positions  on  the  subject  of  Mar  and 
colonial  possessions.  His  publications  af^er  this  period  consist  of  some 
tracts  on  the  commercial  regulations  of  Ireland,  on  the  exportation  of 
woollens,  and  on  the  iron  trade. 

lo  1777  he  published  seventeen  practical  sermons,  in  one  vol.  8vo 
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After  lie  reeigned  iiia  reciory  in  BriiUil  he  retided  mostly  io  GlouoectCT. 
Me  died  of  Ilie  gradual  decays  of  age,  November  4th.  1799,  and  *a» 
interred  id  the  south  trauscpt  of  Gloucester  eatliedral,  where  a  monn- 
meiit  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  It  should  be  recorded  (o  lib 
praise,  that  though  enjoying  but  very  moderate  prerennent — for  to  a 
man  of  no  paternal  estate,  or  other  eccletiastical  dignity,  the  deanery 
ofGloueesIer  is  no  very  advantageous  situation — he  was  notwilhstand- 
inga  hberal  benefactor  to  wveral  public  institulioDB,  and  a  distinguished 
patron  of  merit.  About  1790  be  thought  of  resigning  his  rectory  in 
Bristol,  and,  without  communicating  his  design  to  any  other  person,  he 
applied  to  the  chancellor  In  vhose  gift  It  is,  for  leave  to  quit  it  in  favoor 
of  hi*  curate,  a  most  deserving  man  with  a  large  family.  His  lordship 
was  willing  enough  that  he  should  give  up  the  living,  but  refused  him 
the  liberty  of  nominating  his  successor.  On  tliis  the  dean  resolved  lo 
hold  the  livinj;  himself  till  he  could  ftnd  a  fit  opportunity  to  succeed  in 
his  object.  After  weighing  tlie  matter  more  deliberately,  be  ooinnia- 
nicated  his  with  to  his  parishioners,  and  advised  them  to  draw  up  a 
petition  lo  the  chancellor  in  favour  of  the  curate.  This  was  acoordlngljr 
done,  and  signed  by  all  of  them,  without  any  eieeptlon,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  diss^Rtera  or  others.  The  chancellor,  touched  with  this 
testimony  of  love  between  a  clergyman  and  his  people,  yielded  at  last 
to  tlie  application ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  dean  cheerfully  reaignMl 
the  living  to  a  successor  well-qualilied  to  tread  to  his  steps.' 


III.— LITERARY    SERIES. 

Cj^omafl  Cj^attrrton. 

MBN  «.  e    IT52.~[>iEi>  A.  D.  1770. 
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This  highly  gifted  but  ill-fated  youth  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a 
sexton  and  petty  schoolmaster  in  Bristol,  in  which  city  he  was  bom  on 
the  20tb  of  November,  1753.  The  first  assiduous  attempts  of  his  mo* 
ther  to  teach  him  the  alphabet  were  unavailing,  and  a  schoolmaster  to 
whom  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  five  years,  gave  up  the  ta$k  in  despair. 
At  bat  some  ornamental  letters  in  the  title.page  of  a  music-book  caught 
the  child's  eye,  and  »o  cSectually  arrested  his  attention  that  by  mean! 
of  ihem  and  similar  characters  he  was  led  without  Inlerruptioii  from  A 
to  Z,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  the  first  difficulties  of  reading  being 
overcome,  was  admitted  Into  Colstons  charily -school.  Here  he  COO- 
tinued  until  be  had  passed  his  14th  year,  without  betraying,  to  the  eje 
at  least  of  his  muster,  any  of  those  remarkable  powers  of  mind  by  which 
he  afterwards  »iscd  himself  to  disbnction.  It  Is  known,  however,  that 
at  the  age  of  l«a,  ha  began  to  display  an  avidity  for  books  of  all  Mrti^ 
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which  he  eagerly  perused ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  he  began  to 
write  verses  at  twelve.  Amongst  his  school-exercises  he  paraphrased 
one  chapter  of  Job,  and  several  of  Isaiah ;  he  also  wrote  a  satire  on  his 
upper-master;  but  in  none  of  these  compositions  do  we  discover  any 
striking  indication  of  that  vigour  and  fertility  of  thought  which  were  so 
soon  to  distinguish  hinj. 

In  his  15th  year  he  was  removed  from  school,  and  articled  to  an 
attorney  in  Bristol ;  and  now  commenced  that  series  of  literary  frauds 
by  which  *'  the  wondrous  boy"  created  so  strong  a  sensation  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  in  the  contrivance  and  conduct  of  which  he  ex- 
hibited such  an  astonishing  combination  of  knavery  and  genius.  In 
1768,  when  the  new  bridge  of  bis  native  city  was  opened,  a  paper  ap- 
peared in  <  Farley's  Bristol  Journal/  entitled  '  A  Description  of  the 
Fryars  passing  over  the  old  bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript.' 
This  paper,  from  its  appropriate  character,  and  the  air  of  vraisemblance 
which  its  author  had  contrived  to  infuse  into  it,  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  was  ultimately  traced  to  Cbatterton,  who,  afler  some  hesi- 
tation, declared  that  he  had  got  the  original  among  some  papers  taken 
from  the  muniment  room  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe,  in  Bristol. 
These,  he  said,  had  been  deposited  in  a  very  old  cliest,  which  had  im- 
memorially  been  called  the  coffur  of  Mr  Canynge,  an  eminent  merchant, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  had  either  founded  or  rebuilt  the 
church.  The  keys  belonging  to  this  chest  having  been  lost,  and  some 
deeds  which  it  was  supposed  to  contain  being  wanted,  the  locks  were 
forced  by  an  order  of  the  vestry  in  1727,  and  the  deeds  removed,  but 
the  other  papers  which  it  contained  being  determined  to  be  of  no  legal 
utility,  were  allowed  to  be  gradually  carried  off  by  the  then  sexton,  the 
father  of  our  Chatterton,  who  covered  the  books  of  his  scholars  with 
them,  and  converted  them  to  a  number  of  equally  trifling  purposes.  On 
one  of  his  occasional  visits  to  his  home,  Chatterton  said  his  attention  was 
casually  drawn  to  some  writing  on  a  thread-paperof  his  mother's  which 
with  difficulty  he  decyphered,  and  found  to  be  a  portion  of  a  curious  and 
original  MS.  His  first  care,  he  added,  on  this  discovery,  was  to  se- 
cure all  the  remaining  MSS.  or  portions  of  MS.  still  existing  with  his 
mother  or  in  the  ehrst ;  and  it  was  from  this  source,  he  affirmed,  that 
he  drew  the  various  pieces  of  ancient  poetry  which  from  time  to  time  he 
DOW  submitted  to  the  public  as  the  compositions  of  Thomas  Canynge, 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  a  priest. 

The  MSS.  of  Rowley  soon  introduced  Chatterton  to  some  of  the 
most  emine;it  citizens  of  Bristol,  to  whom  he  presented  various  speci- 
mens of  the  pretended  MSS.  and  by  whose  attentions  he  felt  much  flat- 
tered. In  1769  he  sent  a  specimen  of  his  newly  discovered  treasure  to 
the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole :  these  were  shown  to  Gray  the  poet,  and  his 
friend  Mason,  who  immediately  pronounced  them  to  be  forgeries.  In 
the  meantime  Chatterton  forwarded  various  communications  to  the 
*  Town  and  Country  Magazine,'  which  were  inserted  in  that  publication, 
and  chiefly  consisted  of  pretended  extracts  from  Rowley.  In  1770  he 
composed  a  poem  of  1300  lines,  entitled,  '  Kew  Gardens,'  and  designed 
as  a  satire  on  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute.  He  now 
began  to  display  great  laxity  of  speculative  principle,  and,  having  quar- 
relled with  some  of  his  earliest  and  best  friends,  threatened  to  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence,  and  was  in  consequence  turned  out  of  doon 
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bj  his  master.  lu  thu  emergeiicy  h^  resoWed  to  sedL  rd  a^lum  in 
the  metropolis,  whither  he  instantly  repaired,  and  where  he  soon  got 
engaged  with  Tarioos  publicatioos.  Besides  oontribnting  a  variety  of 
essajrs  to  the  daily  papers,  he  projected  a  history  of  London,  and  a  his- 
tory of  England,  and  plunged  deeply  into  the  party -politics  of  the  day. 
But  the  result  disappointed  his  expectations,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  indigence.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
obtain  the  situation  of  surgeon  in  a  slave-ship,  the  onfortuiiate  youth 
terminated  his  own  existence,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1770,  by  swallow- 
ing a  dose  of  arsenic  or  opium,  having  previously  destroyed  all  his 
manuscripts,  and  left  nothing  behind  him  but  a  few  small  parchments. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying -ground  of  St  Andrew's  work- 
house.     Thus  died  Chatterton, 

**  The  wonder  and  reproech  of  «n  enlightened  age.** 

That  he  *^  passed  his  life  in  the  febrication  of  a  lie*'  is,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  a  Whiter  and  a  Symmons  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the 
Rowleian  poems,  too  true.'  But  posterity,  while  it  deprecates  the  fraud, 
will  ever  award  the  due  meed  of  praise  to 

"  The  woodroos  yoath  of  BrUtowe*!  plain, 
That  poar*d  in  Rowley's  garb  hit  lolemn  •train.*' 

The  poems  to  which  Chatterton  appended  the  name  of  Rowley  were  first 
collected  into  an  8vo  volume  by  Mr  Tyrwhitt,  and  subsequently  in  a 
splendid  Mo  by  Dean  Milles.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Southey  and 
Gregory,  in  3  volumes  8vo. 


*  The  St  Jamet*  Chronicle,  during  the  rage  of  the  Chattertonian  controreny,  pub 
lifhed  the  following  Utt  of  the  partiiani  on  each  lide  :  — 


ROWLEIANB. 

Bfr  Bryant, 
Dean  Milles, 
Dr  Glynn, 
Mr  Henley, 

Monthly  Review  while   under  Lang- 
home, 
Mr  E.  B.  Greene. 


Anti-Rowlbians. 
Mr  Tyrwhitt, 
Mr  Walpole, 
Dr  Warton, 
Mr  T.  Warton, 
Dr  Johnson, 
Mr  SteeTens, 
Dr  Percy, 
Mr  Bialone, 
Mr  Oibboo, 
Bfr  Jones, 
Dr  Fkrmer, 
Bfr  Oolman, 
Mr  Sheridan, 
Dr  Lort, 
Mr  Astle, 
Bfr  Croft, 
Bfr  Hayley, 
Lord  Cuaden, 
Mr  Goagfa, 
Mr  Blason, 
Mr  Knox, 
MrBadeock, 
aitieal  Review, 


aSlflUam  dTalroitrr. 

BD1.N  *.  O.   1730.— DIED  A.  D.   1770. 

This  ingenious  but  hapless  poet  was  a  native  of  EdJDburgh.  His 
t&lber  was  in  very  humble  circumstances,  and  apprenticed  him,  while 
yet  very  young,  on  board  a  Leith  merchant- vessel.  Campbell,  the 
AQihor  of  '  Lexiphanes,'  was  among  the  first  to  discover  symptomg  of 
geaiu*  about  the  youth  ;  he  warmly  befriended  him,  and  procured  bim 
the  appointment  of  male  on  board  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Levant  trade. 
This  vessel  was  atWrwards  shipwrecked  during  her  passage  from  Alex- 
andria lo  Venice,  and  only  Falconer  and  two  of  the  crew  escaped. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  appears  to  have  contributed  several 
little  effusions  to  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine.'  They  are  chiefly  of  a 
whimsical  cast,  and  touch  on  naval  life  and  adventures.  In  1762,  he 
published  '  The  Shipwreck,'  the  poem  which  introduced  him  to  public 
notice,  and  on  which  alone  his  fame  rests.  Soon  after  its  appearance  he 
was  rated  a  midshipman  on  board  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  ship,  the  Royal 
George  ;  and  in  1 763  was  appointed  purser  of  the  Glory  frigate.  He 
was  afterwards  transfirred  to  the  Aurora  frigate,  which  tailed  from  Eng- 
land for  the  East  Indies  on  the  30tb  of  September,  1769,  but  was  never 
heard  of  after  leaving  the  Cape,  and  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  in 
the  MoEambique  channel.  The  Shipwreck  is  a  poem  o(  great  promise. 
Its  versification  is  exquisite,  and  its  whole  construction  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  any  descriptive  piece  in  ibe  language.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  a  lands- 
man's ear,  overloaded  with  technical  terms:  but  this  was  probably  in- 
separable from  his  subject,  and  invests  his  verse  with  the  highest  claims 
'o  those  lor  whose  gratification  he  chiefly  wooed  the  muse. 


Jtomtss  3BrfnUIej>. 

tOaH  A.  D.    1716.— DIED  A.  D.    1772. 

This  celebrated  and  self-instrucled  engineer  was  born  at  Tunsted  in 
Derbyshire.     He  received  little  or  no  education  in  bis  childhood.     At 

enteen  years  of  age  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  millwright,  near 
Macclesfield,    in   Cheshire.     In  this   situation    bis   mechanical  genius 

n  displayed  itself  in  a  manner  which  astonished  his  master  and  fel- 
low-workmen, who  could  not  believe  that  such  a  ready  command  of  all 
the  resources  of  their  art,  as  he  always  evinced  when  left  to  himself, 
could  hnve  been  acquired  by  any  thing  short  of  a  previous  and  long  ap- 
prenticeship. It  is  related  of  him  that  his  master  having  undertaken  to 
construct  a  paper-mill,  soon  found  himself  at  fault  with  regard  lo  some 
part  of  the  machinery  ;  whereupon  his  apprentice  set  off  one  evening  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  to  obtain  a  personal  inspection  of  a  paper-mill  in 
operation,  and  returned  the  succeeding  day  with  such  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  parts  and  working  of  the  machinery,  that  he  not  only 
enabled  his  master  to  finish  a  good  paper-mill,  but  even  to  introduce 
various  improvements  into  it- 


In  1753,  Brindley  creclid  a  wry  poi 
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wheel  at  CliR 


iihire,  Tor  the  purpose  o(  drainliig  tome  coal-mioes;  the  complete 
•uccei^it  of  Ibis  undertaking  introduced  him  to  extensive  era  ploy  men  t 
both  OS  a  machinist  and  an  engineer.  In  1758,  the  duke  of  Bridge- 
water  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  fur  cutting  a  canal  from  Worsley 
to  ijalforj  near  Manchester.  Tliis  undertaking  required  the  execution 
of  several  tunnels  and  aqueducts  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  for  it  waa  re- 
solved to  avoid  the  conslruclion  of  locks,  so  as  to, render  ihc  trnmit  of 
TClsela  perfectly  free  and  uuintcrrupteil  ;  and  his  gracp,  having  full  con* 
fldence  in  Brindley 's  skill  and  fertile  genius,  intrusted  the  it  hole  work 
to  his  superintendence.  In  the  execution  of  it,  Brindley  evinced  con- 
niinroate  skill  and  the  most  complete  command  of  all  the  resources  of  me- 
ohanical  art,  Iriuniplring  over  obstacles  which  thoroughly  trained  eD- 
nneera  had  pronounced  insurmountable,  and  at  the  same  time  effecting 
extensive  savings  on  the  original  estimates  for  diSerent  parts  of  the  un- 
dertaking. In  1766  he  began  a  canal  from  the  Trent  to  the  Mersey, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation  ;  he  did 
Dot  live  to  finish  this  undcrlnking.  but  it  owes  its  succew  to  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  his  plans.  1  le  was  also  the  engineer  of  the  canals  from 
Hay  wood,  in  Staffordshire,  to  Btfndley.  and  from  Birmingham  to  Wolver- 
hampton, of  the  Oxfordshire  canal,  the  Calder  navigation,  and  various 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Brindley  ilied  at  Turnhur^l,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  30th  o!  Septem- 
ber, 1772.      His  life  appears  to  have  been  shortened  by  the  intense  and 
I    waseless  demands  made  upon  hislaculties  by  the  number  and  magnitude 
I    of  the  undertakings  intrusted  to  Ins  management.     In  these  he  had  little 
r  the  laboiu-s  of  other  men  ;  his  resources 
iself.     tlis  methods  of  calculation  and  de- 
■  peculiar  to  himself,  and  incoromuni- 
ults  he  obtained  were  always  found  to  be 


K  from  books, 
lay  almost  entirely  within  hii 
signing  were  in  a  great 
cable  to  others ;  white  the 
exactly  verified  in  practice. 
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Tins  vrrv  eminent  naturalist  was  liorn  at  Wettham,  in  Eswx.  He 
received  his  education  at  two  private  seminaries.  He  was  early  Np- 
prenticed  lo  a  London  merchant ;  but  it  is  said  tliat  the  arrirni  of  a 
quantity  of  books  on  natural  history  at  his  niof^lcr's  house,  tlie  tiequesi 
of  a  deceased  relative,  and  to  which  young  Edwards  had  access,  deter- 
mined his  taste,  and  ultimately  led  him  to  abandon  commercial  pur- 
suits for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  absorbing  passion — the  pursuit  of 
natural  history.  A  combination  of  forlunaie  circumstances  enabled  him 
to  perform  several  tours  on   the  continent  in  rally  life;  amongst  other 

I  countries  be  visited  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Holland.  Norway, 
•nd  I''ranre.     Iking  an  acute  and  diligent  ohaerver  of  nature,  these  ts- 

\  mrsioiw  greatly  enlarged  his  acquaintance  with  objects  of  natural  sci- 
ence. His  elrctioo  in  17S3.  lo  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  college  of 
physicians,  on  the  recommendatiou  of  Sir  Hans  Sloaiie,  threw  open  to 
him  the  stores  '•{  scirnitflc   tileralure  in   ihr   piu«r.uion  of  that  body. 
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luid  afforded  Lim  eminent  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite 
branches. 

In  1743,  the  first  volume  of  his/  History  of  Birds*  was  published  in 
4to ;  a  second  volume  appeared  in  1747  ;  a  third  in  1750  ;  and  a  fourth 
in  1751.  These  volumes  were  well-received  by  the  public.  The  figures 
are  natural,  and  the  drawing  and  colouring  very  correct.  In  1758 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  *  Gleanings  of  Natural  History,'  to 
which  he  successively  added  other  two  volumes.  These  seven  quarto 
▼olumes  contain  upwards  of  six  hundred  subjects  in  natural  history,  de- 
scribed and  delineated  for  the  first  time.  Some  idea  of  the  extreme 
accuracy  and  care  of  our  author  and  artist  may  be  formed  from  the  ac- 
count which  he  himself  has  given  in  the  third  volume  of  his  *  Gleanings* 
of  ills  exactness  in  delineating  any  object.  ''  It  oflen  happens,'*  he 
Bays,  *'  that  my  figures  on  the  copper  plates  greatly  differ  from  my 
original  drawings ;  for  sometimes  the  originals  have  not  altogether  pleas- 
ed me  as  to  their  attitudes  or  actions.  In  such  cases  I  have  made  three 
or  four,  sometimes  six,  sketches  or  outlines,  and  have  deliberately  con- 
sidered them  all,  and  then  fixed  upon  that  which  I  judged  roost  fi*ee  and 
natural  to  be  engraven  on  my  plate."  "  It  is  not  reasonable,"  adds  he, 
'*  to  expect  that  a  work  of  this  nature  should  be  highly  laboured  and 
finished  in  the  colouring  part,  because  it  would  greatly  raise  the  price 
of  it,  as  colouring  work  in  London,  when  highly  finished,  comes  very 
dear.  The  most  material  part  is,  keeping  as  strictly  as  can  be  to  the 
variety  of  colours  found  in  the  natural  subjects,  which  has  been  my 
principal  care;  and  now,  on  revising  all  that  have  been  coloured,  I  think 
them  much  nearer  nature  than  most  works  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
published." 

Edwards  communicated  various  papers  to  the  Royal  society.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspondence  of  many  eminent  men,  espe- 
cially of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  Linnaeus,  who  highly  esteemed  his 
ornithological  publications.     He  died  in  1773. 


BORN  A.  D.    1719. DIED  A.  D.   1773. 

This  elegant  essayist  was  born  in  London.  He  appears  to  have  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  from  the  first  to  have  followed  letters  as 
his  profession.  In  1744  he  succeeded  Dr  Johnson  in  compiling  the  par- 
liamentary debates  for  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine;'  he  also  contributed 
various  poetical  pieces  to  that  miscellany.  His  papers  in  the  'Adven- 
turer' attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Herring,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  In  1761  he  published  several 
dramatic  pieces,  and  his  admired  tale  of '  Almoran  and  HameU'  Short- 
ly after  the  secession  of  Ruff  head,  in  1700,  from  the  review  department 
of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  Dr  Hawkesworth  was  intrusted  with 
this  department.  In  17b8  he  published  a  good  translation  of  *  Tele- 
machus.' 

In  1772  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  employed  Dr  Hawkesworth  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  the  late  voyage  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in 
the  South  seas.     He  received  £6000  for  this  work  ;  but  was  severely 


uid  justly  ceiuured  for  many  objoctionuble  seutimeiita  which  he  1 
advanced  in  hU  share  of  the  publicatioa.     He  died  in  1773. 


9brai)am  Curltri*. 
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Although  the  oamc  of  Abraham  Tucker  ia  oot  even  mentioned  in 
lie  general  biographieal  dic-lionurie^,  aud  is  passed  over  In  silence  in 
r  Stewart's  '  DissertatioQ  on  the  progrew  of  metaphysical,  ethicftl, 
d  political  philosophy,'  yet  the  recommendation  of  no  less  illustriou* 
nan  than  Dr  Pnley,  ulio  says  of  him  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Moral 
I  BDd  Political  PhiloHophy,'  "  I  Imve  found  in  this  writer  more  original 
I  thinking  and  observation  upon  the  several  subjects  that  he  has  taken  in 
I  hand,  than  in  any  other,  not  to  say  in  all  other*  put  together;"  and  the 
I  high  eulogium  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  still  more  distinguished  nanie 
'n  metaphysical  literature,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  sufficiently  warrant 
u  to  assign  him  an  ample  niche  in  our  temple. 
Tucker  was  horn  in  London,  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  on  the  3d  of 
[  September,  1705.      His  father,  a  wealthy  merehant,  dying  soon  aFter- 
}  wards,  the  care  of  his  early  education  devolved  on  his  maternal  uncle. 
Sir  Isaac  TiUard,  a  man  of  great  private  worth.     Young  Tucker  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  educuiiun  at  Bishop's  Stortfbrd,  and  In  171!  I 
WHS  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner   in   Merlon    college,  Oxford. 
Having  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  a  liberal  education,  aud  par- 
ticularly applied  himself  to  metaphysics  and  mathematics,  he  went  into 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple  about  the  year  1724,  where  for  some 
time  be  devoted  himself  very  oesiduounly  to  the  study  of  law.     In  1727 
he  purchased  Batchworth  csstle,  near  Dorking,  where  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  rural  aS'airs,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  ihe  pursuits 
and  amusements  proper  to  a  rich  country  gentleman.     He  had  no  turn 
(or  politics,  and  declined  fur  this  reason  to  olTer  himself  as  a  represen- 
tative for  hi.4  county,  though  oHen  solicited  to  do  so.     On  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  he  ever  took  a  pan  In  public  business,  his  political  ad- 
versaries  thought  his  appearance  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  render  it  the 
burden  of  a  burlesque  ballad  ;  but  Tucker  did  not  feel  at  nil  sore  upon 
the  matter,  and  wo*  »o  much  amused  with  the  figure  which  he  made  in 
verse  that  he  set  the  ballad  to  inusie. 

Mr  Tuckir  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations :  and 
I  nine  of  the  tineil  and  most  touching  passages  in  his  great  work  have  a 
f  reference  to  his  felicity  in  this  respect  His  wife  died  in  1751,  an  event 
I  which  overwhelmed  him  In  the  deepest  alflirtion  ;  and  It  was  toon  after 
this,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  occupy  and  divert  his  mind,  that  he  first 
'  turned  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  that  work  which  has  won  for 
I  him  the  approbation  of  two  such  competent  Judges,  and  is  likely  to  hand 
I  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
metaphysicians.  His  lirst  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1763,  when  in 
'er  to  ascertaili  what  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  from   the 

Kiblic  in  the  character  of  u  writer  on  ethics,  he  put  fortli  a  sort  of  feeler 
a  small  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of  '  Freewill.   Foreknowledge, 
and  Fate,  a  ftagmenl  hj   F.divard  Search.'      This  b(>ok  consists,  for  the 
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most  part,  of  u  long  chapter  oii  Freewill,  with  a  running  commentary 
by  Cuthbert  Comiueut,  a  persouage  who  performs  the  part  of  an  inter' 
locutor,  and  calk  in  question  several  of  Search's  positions.  It  was  a 
peculiar  conceit  of  Tucker's  never  to  publish  any  thing  under  his  own 
name.  His  preference  for  the  name  of  Search — under  which  the  fig- 
ment above-mentioned,  and  the  first  volumes  of  the  extended  work,  were 
published — may  be  explained  by  an  observation,  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  his  writings,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  philosophers  who  had  ever 
appeared  belonged  either  to  the  family  of  the  Searches,  or  that  of  the 
Know-alls.  The  minor  works  published  by  Tucker  during  his  lifetime, 
were  'The  Country  Gentleman's  advice  to  his  Son  on  the  subject  of 
Party  Clubs,'  which  appeared  in  1763;  a  tract,  entitled  '  Man  in  quest 
of  himself,  by  Cuthbert  Coniment,'  being  a  reply  to  some  strictures 
which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review  in  1763;  and  a  short  treatise 
on  '  Vocal  Sounds,'  Of  his  great  work,  '  The  Light  of  Nature,"  he 
Diade  several  sketches  before  he  finally  decided  on  the  method  he  should 
pursue ;  and  atler  he  had  ultimately  arranged  and  digested  tbe  materials, 
twice  transcribed  the  whole  portion  of  that  part  of  the  work  which  was 
published  before  his  death,  in  his  own  band.  Tbe  first  two  volumes,  in 
five  parts,  were  published  by  himself  iu  1768.  For  several  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  was  all'ected  with  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  ter- 
minated at  last  in  total  blindness ;  but  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  and 
some  mechanical  contrivances  lor  writing,  he  still  went  on  with  his 
work,  until,  in  1774,  tbe  whole  was  ready  for  the  press.  Before,  bow* 
ever,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  concluded  for  its  publication, 
he  was  seined  with  an  illness  which  proved  fatal ;  and,  on  tho  20th  of 
November,  1774,  he  died  as  he  hod  lived,  with  perfect  calmness  and 
resignation.  Tbe  third  volume  of '  Tbe  Light  of  Nature,'  in  four  parts, 
was  published  by  his  daughter  three  years  after  his  death.  The  whole, 
ai  bound  up,  made  seven  octavo  volumes,  which  were  favourably  noticed 
by  the  revli'wers  as  they  eame  out,  but  upon  the  whole  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention.  A  second  edition,  in  eight  volumes  octavo,  was  pub- 
lished iu  1805;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  of  it  by  the  author  of 
'  An  essay  on  the  principles  of  human  action,'  in  lt*07. 

The  '  Light  of  Nature '  opens  with  an  account  of  human  nature  as  it 
CXisU  in  this  world ;  the  author  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  its  capacitiea 
with  respect  to  a  future  life,  and  of  what  may  lie  expected  either  here 
or  hereafter  from  the  government  aud  providence  of  God,  so  far  as  these 
are  unfoltled  by  the  light  of  nature ;  afterwards  he  calls  in  tbe  aid  ol 
revelation,  investigates  its  foundation  and  evidences,  explains  wherein 
revelation  and  nature  differ  and  wherein  they  agree,  and  proceeds  to 
consider,  with  the  aid  of  their  united  light,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  respecting  tlie  Divine  economy,  and  man's  duties,  and  destiny. 
The  author  of  the  abridgment  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  who 
must  be  allowed  to  have  made  himself  a  most  competent  judge,  affirms 
of  the  larger  work  :  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  iu  the  shape  of  a 
philosophical  treatise,  that  contains  so  njucli  good  sense  so  agreeably 
expressed.  The  character  of  the  work  is,  in  (his  respect,  altogether 
singular.  Amidst  all  tJie  abftruscness  of  the  nio:^t  subtle  disqui  ' 
it  is  as  familiar  as  Montaigne,  and  u  wild  and  entertaining  ai 
Buuclc."     Dr  Parr  quotes  it  repeatedly  i       ' 


,  and   jilnccs  tho  nulli< 


o{  a  at  the 


lead  of  English  ii 


L  |ifiiloBOplier.  He  hod  maoy  o 
I  fn  an  affluent  country  gcDllema 
[  potilicAl  zeal,  and  with  a  leisure 
ftt  a  time  when  England  had  t 
i  metaphysical  speculation.  Me  i 
[  nore  than  ordinary  a 


,  nli*U.     An  equally  warm  but  more  discriniinaiing  admirer  uf  Tuckor. 

,  h  Sir  James  >fackintDsh,  who  thus  writes  of  bim :  "  It  has  been  the 

I  remarkable  TortuRe  of  this  writer  to  have  been  more  prized  by  the  cul- 

I   tiVHtors  of  the  same  subjects,  and  more  disrega.ded  by  the  generality 

[   sven   uf  those  who  read  books  an  such  matters,  than  perhaps  any  other 

r  the  qualities  whieh  might  be  expected 

an,   living  in  s   privacy  undisturbed   by 

i  unbroken   by  the  c^lls  of  a  profession, 

It  entirely  renounced  her  old  taste  for 

as  naturally  eiidowed,  not  indeed  with 

sensibility,  nor  with  a  high  degree  of 

I  Kach  and  range  of  mind,  but  nith  u  singular  capacity  for  careful  obser- 

j  TStion  and  original  rcHection,  and  with  a  fincy  pi^rbaps  uumatehed  in 

I   producing  various  B:id  happy  illustration.     Tlie  most  observable  of  his 

I  moral  qualities  appear  lo  have  been  prudence  and  cheerfulness,  good 

Mature  and  easy  temper.     The  inHuence  of  his  situation  and  character 

\  m  risible  in  liis  writirigt.     Indulging  his  own  taste  and  fancies,  like 

I  most  English  squires  of  his  time,  he  became,  like  many  of  them,  a  sort 

dT  humorist.     Hence  much  of  his  originality  and  independence ;  hence 

p  boldness  with  which  lio  openly  employs  illustrations  from  homely 

objects.     He  wrote  to  please  bimself  more  than  the  public.     He  had 

*   >  little  regard  for  readers,  either  to  sacrifice  his  sincerity  to  them,  or 

I  to  curb  his  own  prolixity,  repetition,  and  egotism,  from  the  fear  of 

filtiguing  them.      Hence  he  became  as  loose,  as  rambling,  and  as  much 

■n  egotist  as  Montaigne ;  but  not  so  agreeably  so.  notwithstanding  a 

considerable   resemblance  of  genius:  because  he   wrote  on   subject') 

where  disorder  and  egotism  arc  unfeasonable,  and  tor  readers  whom 

they  disturb  instead  of  amusing.     His  prolixity  at  In&t  increased  itself. 

when  his  work  became  so  lung,  that  repetition  in  the  latter  parts  partly 

■rose  from  forgetfuluess  of  the  former ;  and  though  his  freedom  from 

'   ilavish  deference  lo  general  opinion  is  very  commendable,  it  must  be 

I  owned  Ihat  his  want  of  a  wholesonie  fear  of  the  public  renders  the 

I  {KTusal  of  a  work  which  is  extremely  interesting,  and  even  amusing  in 

'  *  s  parts,  on  the  whole  a  laborious  task.     He  was  by  early  edu- 

I   ieUion  H  believer  in  Christianity,  if  not  by  natural  character  religious. 

I  good  sense  and  accommodating  temper  led  him  rather  to 

ncplain  established  doctrines  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  philosophy 

ttisn  to  assail  them.     Heuce  lie  was  represented  ns  a  time-server  by 

free-thinkers,  and  as  a  heretic  by  the  orthodox.     Living  in  a  country 

wberc  the  secure  tranquillity  flowing  from  tlie  Kevnlulion  wa*  gradually 

drawing  forth  all  mental  activity  towards  practionl  punuits  and  outward 

I  otgeols,  he  hastened  from  the  rudiments  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 

]  to  those  branches  of  it  which  touch  the  business  of  men.    Had  be  recart 

I  'Without  changing  his  thoughts — had  he  detnched  those  ethical  observa- 

I'tions,  for  which  he  bad  so  peculiar  u  vocation,  from  the  disputea  of  hii 

I  loountry  and  his  day, — he  might  have  thrown  many  of  bis  chapters  into 

[  their  proper  form  of  essays,  which  might  h*ve  been  compared,  though 

not  likened,  to  those  of  Hume.     But  the  country  gentkman,  philosophic 

t_W  he  was,  had  loo  much  fondness  for  hi*  own  humours  to  engage  in  a 

Veourse  of  drudgery  and   deference.      It  may,  however,   he  confidently 

[added,  uii  the  authority  of  all  those  who  have  fairly  made  the  experi- 

V'ment,  that  whoever,   unfettered   by  a   previous  system,   undertakes  lh<; 
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labour  necessary  to  discover  and  relish  the  high  excellencies  of  tlie 
metaphysical  Montaigne,  will  find  his  toil  lightened  as  he  proceeds,  by. 
a  growing  indulgence,  if  not  partiality,  for  the  foibles  of  the  humorist ; 
and  at  last  rewarded,  in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than  by  any  other 
writer  on  mixed  and  applied  philosophy,  by  being  led  to  commanding, 
stations  and  new  points  of  view,  whence  the  mind  of  a  moralist  can 
hardly  fieiil  to  catch  some  fresh  prospects  of  nature  and  duty." 

BORN  A.  D.   1729. — DIED  A.  D.   !774. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  son  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Goldsmith,  was 
bom  at  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1729.  His  father  had  four  sons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third. 
After  being  well- instructed  in  the  classics  at  the  school  of  Mr  Hughes, 
lie  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1 744. 

While  at  college  he  exhibited  no  specimens  of  that  genius  which  his 
maturer  years  displayed.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  two  years 
after  the  regular  time,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  13.  A.  Soon  after,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  of  physic ;  and,  after  attending 
some  courses  of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1751,  where  he  studied  the  several  branches  of  medicine  under 
the  different  professors  in  that  university.  His  beneficent  disposition 
soon  involved  him  in  unexpected  difficulties ;  and  he  was  obliged  pre- 
cipitately to  leave  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  having  engaged  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  a  fellow-student.  A  few  days  after, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland  near 
Newcastle,  where  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  one  Barclay,  a  tailor 
in  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  had  given  security  for  his  friend.  By  the 
friendship  of  Mr  Laughlin  Maclane  and  Dr  Sleigh,  he  was  soon  deli- 
vered out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff,  and  took  his  passage  on  board  a 
Dutch  ship  to  Rotterdam,  whence,  at>er  a  short  stay,  he  proceeded  to 
Brussels.  He  then  visited  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  after  passing 
some  time  at  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  physic,  he  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to  Geneva* 
Goldsmith  made  the  greater  part  of  his  continental  tour  on  foot  He 
had  left  England  with  ver}'  little  money ;  but,  possessing  a  body  capable 
of  sustaining  any  fatigue,  and  a  heart  not  easily  terrified  by  danger,  he 
became  an  enthusiast  to  the  design  he  had  formed  of  seeing  the  manners 
of  different  countries.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
and  of  music,  and  he  played  tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute,  which, 
from  amusement,  became  at  times  to  him  the  means  of  subsistence. 
His  learning  produced  him  a  hospitable  reception  at  most  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  that  he  visited,  and  his  music  made  him  welcome  to  the 
peasants  of  Flanders  and  Germany.  "  Whenever  I  approached  a  pea- 
sant's house  towards  nightfall,"  he  used  to  say,  **  I  played  one  of  my 
most  merry  tunes,  and  that  generally  procured  roe  not  only  a  lodging, 
but  subsistence  for  the  next  day  ;  but,  in  truth" — his  constant  expres- 
sion— '*  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  persons  of  a 
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blither  rank,  ibey  always  Ihouglit  my  perfbrmuice  odioiu,  uid  aem 
miide  lue  any  nrtum  for  aiy  endeavour  lo  please  them.' 

Od  hii  arrival  at  Ueoeva,  he  was  recomTneaded  as  a  proper  persnn 
for  a  travellint;  tutor  lo  a  fouDg  man  who  hnii  been  uoexpectedly  left 
a  considerable  «um  of  awHiey  by  hb  uncle.  This  youth,  who  was  srti- 
«led  to  8D  altomey,  on  receipt  of  bis  fortune  detrrmiued  lo  see  the 
world;  and,  on  fais  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a  proviso  tbat  he 
should  be  permitted  to  govern  hiin)«lf;  but  uur  traveller  soon  found  that 
hia  pupil  understood  the  art  of  directing  in  money  concerns  ettreinely 
welt,  at  avarice  was  hit  prevailing  pa»<ion.  During  Goldsmith'*  con- 
tinuance in  SwilTerland  he  assiduously  cultivated  ha  poetical  talents, 
of  the  p()5se$filoD  of  which  he  had  given  some  stribiog  proofs  at  the 
college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  from  hence  he  aent  the  first  skeloli  of 
hi*  delightful  epistle  called  the  '  Traveller,'  to  his  brother  Henry,  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving  up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired 
with  an  amiable  wife  to  happiness  and  obscurity,  on  an  iacomi:  of  only 
£40  B-year.  The  great  alleclion  Goldsmith  bore  for  his  brother  is 
beknlifully  expressed  in  the  poem  above-mentioned,  and  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  his  situation  : 

"  Remote,  onfriunilcd,  melouchol;,  glow, 
Or  tjf  the  Itj  Scheldt,  or  mndtritig  Po ; 
Or  onnrd,  wtiere  Ibe  nid«  Oirintbisn  bonr, 
Agmioit  llw  bouwIeM  ttrsDg*r  ahuu  tbe  duurj 
Or  wlwra  Ckinpuiis'i  pUin  Tonkkcn  iiei, 
A  wouj  waate  upandiiig  lo  tba  ikim  ; 
Wtnre'm  I  rown,  whalerer  rcalnu  I  nt^ 
H;  bwit  nnlnnl'd  findljr  lami  to  Ibe* : 
Still  lo  njr  krothar  Innu,  with  cemlat  fuia. 
And  diagi  si  cub  remote  s  lenglh'aing  chain. 
Eternal  bleHinp  erown  mji  oartiett  friend. 
And  round  bn  direlliDg  guanliiB  tainU  attend  I 
Blen  be  thai  tpot,  libera  eheerfal  gueaU  retire 
To  (•»«  ftoa  toil,  and  trim  tbeir  eiening  Are ; 
Blaat  thai  abode,  obere  want  and  [Kin  repair. 
And  eier;  itracigDr  Sadi  a  rtadj  cbsir ; 
Bint  be  tboM  reail*  inlh  timple  plant]:  crown'd, 
Wbcte  all  tbe  ruddy  (amilj  around, 
Laugb  at  ibe  jeaU  or  pranki  Ibal  ne*et  (all. 
Or  ligb  vith  pit)  at  ume  moumrul  tale ; 
Or  preii  tba  bashful  atranger  lo  hit  food, 
And  learn  tbe  luiurj  of  doing  good  [  *" 

From  Geneva,  Goldsmith  and  his  pupil  proceeded  to  tlie  south  t 
r'rance,  where  tbe  yoiuig  man,  upon  some  disagreement  with  bis  j 
captor,  paid  him   th«  small  part  of  his  salary  which  was  due,  . 
embarked  at  Marseille*  for  England.     Our  wanderer  was  now  left  o 
mure  upon   the  world,  and  entwuntered  a  number  of  hardships    _ 
iraveraiiig  the  greater  part  of  France.     At  length  his  curiosity  beiM  .] 
gratified,  ho  bent  his  course  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover  ia  I 
the  beginning  of  tho  winter  of  1 758.  I 

Hia  finance*  were  so  low  on  his  return  lo  England,  that  be  wt^^ 
difficulty  got  to  the  metropolis.     Ou  entering  Londun,  his  whole  sloi^  1 
«f  cash  anioanied  lo  no  more  than  a  few  halfpence  I     He  applied  tt 
••reral  apothecaries  in  hopes  of  being  received  in  the  capacity  of  ft 
jounieyieao,  but  hi*  broad  Irish  accent,  and  the  uncouthnesa  of  Lis 
apptarancr,  occasioned  him  to  meet  with  insult  from  most  of  the  medical 
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profeuion.  The  next  day,  tiowever,  a  cliemist  npur  Fish-itreel,  atnick 
with  bi*  forlorn  condition,  and  the  simplicity  of  hta  manner,  took  him 
}nto  his  laboratory,  where  he  continued  till  he  discovered  that  his  old 
Triend,  Dr  Sleigh,  was  in  London.  That  gentleman  received  bim  with 
the  warmest  afFeclion,  and  liberally  invited  him  to  share  his  purge  till 
some  employment  could  be  procured  Tor  him.  Goldsmith,  unwiiliug  to 
be  B  burden  to  liis  Triend,  a  short  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  aSkr 
which  was  made  him  to  assist  Dr  Milner  in  his  academy  at  Feckham. 
He  acquitted  himself  greatly  to  the  doctor's  satisfaction  for  a  time ;  but 
having  oblatncd  some  reputation  by  the  criticisms  he  had  written  in  the 
'  Monthly  Review,"  Mr  Griffith,  the  principal  proprietor,  engaged  him 
in  the  compilation  of  it;  anil,  resolving  to  pursue  the  profession  of  writ- 
ing, he  returned  to  London  as  [he  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind 
were  sure  of  meeting  distinction  and  reward-  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1759,  he  took  lodgings  in  Green-arbour  court  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
he  wrote  several  ingenious  pieces.  Newberry,  at  that  time  the  great 
patron  of  men  of  literary  abilities,  took  a  fancy  to  our  young  author, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Public  Ledger,'  in  which 
his  '  Citizen  of  the  World'  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of'  Chi- 
nese Letters.'  During  this  time  he  wrote  for  the  '  Bntbh  Magazine' — 
of  which  Dr  Smollett  was  then  editor — most  of  those  essays  and  tales 
which  he  afterwaixls  collected  and  published  In  a  separate  volume.  He 
also  wrvte  occasionally  for  the  >  Critical  Review.'  It  was  the  merit 
which  he  discovered  in  criticising  a  despicable  translation  of  Ovid's 
Fasti  by  a  pedantic  schoolmaster,  and  his  '  Enquiry  into  the  Present 
State  oF  Learning  in  Europe,'  which  first  introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr  Smollett. 

Fortune  now  seemed  to  take  some  notice  of  a  man  she  had  long 
neglected.  The  simplicity  of  his  character,  the  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  the  merit  of  his  productions,  made  his  company  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  respectable  persons;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1762, 
he  emerged  from  his  mean  apartments  near  ibe  Old  Bailey  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple,  where  he  took  handsome  lodgings  and  lived  in  a 
genteel  style.  The  publication  of  his  '  Traveller,'  his  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' and  his  '  History  of  England,'  was  Ibllowcd  by  the  peHbrmance 
of  his  comedy  of  '  The  Good-natured  Man.'  at  Covent -garden  theatre. 
Our  doctor,  as  he  was  universally  called,  had  how  a  constant  levee  of 
bis  distressed  countrymen  gathered  around  bim,  whose  wants,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  he  always  relieved:  he  has  often  been  known  to  leave 
himself  without  a  guinea,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  others. 
Previons  to  the  publication  of  his  '  Deserted  Village,'  the  bookseller 
had  given  bim  a  note  for  one  hundretl  guineas  for  the  copy.  The  doc- 
tor mentioned  this  a  few  hours  after  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  observed 
it  was  a  very  great  sum  for  so  short  a  performance.  *'  In  truth,"  replied 
Goldsmith,  "  I  think  so  loo ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can 
atTord,  or  the  piece  is  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  received  it; 
I  will  therefore  go  back  and  return  him  his  note."  This  he  actually 
did,  and  left  it  entirely  to  the  bookseller  to  pay  him  according  lo 
the  profits  of  the  poem,  which  turned  out  very  considerable.  The 
doctor,  however,  did  not  reap  a  profit  from  his  poetical  labours  equal 
10  those  of  his  prose.  The  earl  of  Lisborne  one  day  at  a  dinner  of  the 
royal  academicians,  lamented  his  ni'gkctirg  the  muses,  and  inquired  ot 
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Iiim  why  he  fureook  poi-try,  in  which  he  wna  sure  of  charming  hu 
readera,  to  compile  histories  ami  write  novels?  Goliismhb  replied: 
"  My  lord,  by  courting  the  muses  I  shall  starve ;  but,  by  my  other 
labours,  J  eat,  drink,  bave  good  clothes,  and  enjoy  llie  luxuries  of  life." 

During  the  last  rehearsal  of  hia  comedy,  entitled  '  Slie  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer'— which  Mr  Colman  thought  would  not  succeed — on  Goldsmith's 
objecting  to  the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin's  speeches,  being 
apprehensive  it  might  injure  the  play,  the  manager,  with  great  keen- 
ness, replied:  "  Psha,  my  dear  doctor,  do  not  be  tearful  of  equibs,  when 
we  have  been  sitting  almost  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  1" 
The  piece,  bowevcr,  contrary  to  Colman's  expectation,  was  receivr^l 
with  uncommon  applause  by  the  audience;  and  Goldsmith's  pride  was 
so  hurt  by  the  severity  of  the  observation,  that  it  entirely  put  an  end 
to  his  acquaintance  with  the  party  who  made  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  his  piec<!s — by  some  of  which, 
it  is  asserted,  upon  good  authority,  that  he  cleared  £1600  in  one  year 
^his  circumstances  were  by  no  means  in  a  prosperous  situation,  which 
might  be  partly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  partly  to 
an  unfortunate  habit  which  he  had  coulractcd  of  gaming,  with  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  very  little  acquainted,  and  consequently  easily  became 
the  prey  of  iho^e  who  were  uoprincipled  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
his  ignorance.  Just  before  bis  death  he  had  formed  the  design  of  exe- 
cuting a  universal  dictionary  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  prospectus  of 
which  be  actually  printed  and  distributed  among  his  acquaintance.  In 
this  work  several  of  his  literary  frieuds — particularly  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Johnson,  and  Garrick — had  promised  to  assist,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  articles  upon  diiFerent  subjects.  He  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  from  the  success  of  it.  The  undertaking,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the  booksellers  whicb 
he  had  imagined  it  would  undoubtedly  receive;  and  he  used  to  lament 
this  circumstance  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  atiticled,  at  different  times,  with  a  violent  strangury, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  imbitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  he  suffered  upon  other  occasions^ 
brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual  despondency.  In  this  unhappy  coudiUp 
he  was  Bttucked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  terminated  in  his  disstilutiM 
on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1774,  in  the  forty-fiftJj  year  of  his  age. 

His  friend^  who  were  very  numerous  and  respectable,  had  ( 
mined  to  bury  him  in  Westminster  alibey;  hi»  pall  was  to  have  been 
supported  by  t^ird  Shclburne.  Lurd  Louth,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
Bon.  Mr  Beauclcrc,  Mr  Edmund  Burke,  and  .Mr  Garrick ;  but  from 
■ome  unaccountable  circumstances  this  design  was  dropped,  and  hia.. 
-wnains  were  privately  deposited  in  the  Temple  burial  ground. 
,  Goldsmith's  character  is  strongly  illustrated  by  Pope  in  on 
*\la  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child."  The  learned  leisure  he  loved  I, 
enjoy  was  too  often  interrupted  by  distresses  which  arose  from  IIki 
opeoneM  of  his  temper,  and  which  sometimes  threw  him  into  loud  fiu 
of  poMion:  but  this  impetuosity  was  corrected  upon  a  moment's  rcflec- 
lion,  and  his  servants  have  been  known  upon  these  occasions  purposely 
ID  throw  themaclves  in  bis  way,  that  they  might  profit  by  it  tmmediotc^rj 
after;  fur  ho  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been  reproved  wdbn — ^^ 
of  being  rewarded  for  it  when  the  fit  of  penitence  vmne  on.      Hi* 
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appointments  at  other  times  made  him  peevish  and  sullen,  and  he  has 
often  left  a  party  of  convivial  friends  abruptly  in  the  evening,  in  order 
to  go  home  and  brood  over  his  misfortunes.  As  a  poet,  he  was  a  stu- 
dious and  correct  observer  of  nature,  happy  in  the  selections  of  his 
images,  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  in  the  harmony  of  his  versifi- 
cation; and,  though  his  embarrassed  situation  often  prevented  him  from 
putting  the  last  hand  to  many  of  his  productions,  his  '  Hermit,'  his 
*  Traveller,*  and  his  *  Deserted  Village,'  bid  fair  to  claim  a  place  among 
the  most  finished  pieces  in  the  English  language.  The  last  work  of 
this  ingenious  author  was  *  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na- 
ture,' in  eight  vols.  8vo,  for  which  production  his  bookseller  paid  him 
£850.  The  doctor  seems  to  have  considered  attentively  the  works  of 
several  authors  who  have  wrote  on  this  subject.  If  there  should  not  be 
a  great  deal  of  discovery  or  new  matter,  yet  a  judicious  selection  from 
abundant  materials  is  no  small  praise ;  and  if  the  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries of  other  writers  are  laid  open  in  an  agreeable  dress,  so  pleasing 
as  to  allure  tlie  young  reader  into  a  pursuit  of  this  sort  of  knowledge, 
we  owe  no  small  obligations  to  the  writer.  Our  author  professes  to 
have  had  a  taste  rather  classical  than  scientific,  and  it  was  in  the  study 
of  the  classics  that  he  first  caught  the  desire  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  nature.  Pliny  first  inspired  him,  and  he  resclved  to  translate  that 
agreeable  writer,  and  by  the  help  of  a  commentary  to  make  his  trans- 
lation acceptable  to  the  public.  The  appearance  of  Buffbn's  work, 
however,  induced  the  doctor  to  change  his  plan,  and  instead  of  trans- 
lating an  ancient  writer,  he  resolved  to  imitate  the  last  and  best  of  the 
modern,  who  had  written  on  naturcil  history.  The  result  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  if  not  most  scientific  works  on  this  branch  of  science. 
Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  has  given  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  Gold- 
smith: "  No  man,"  says  he,  "  had  the  art  of  displaying  with  more  ad- 
vantage as  a  writer  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he  made.  *  Nihil 
quod  tetigit  non  ornavit.'  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile  but  thin  soil. 
There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  strong  vegetation,  of  whatever  chanced 
to  be  thrown  upon  it.  No  deep  root  could  be  struck.  The  oak  of  the 
forest  did  not  grow  there;  but  the  elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant 
parterre  appeared  in  gay  succession.  It  has  been  generally  circulated 
and  believed  that  he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation  ;  but  in  truth,  this 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  had,  no  doubt,  a  more  than  common 
share  of  that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his  countrymen,  and 
which  sometimes  produces  a  laughable  confusion  in  expressing  them. 
He  was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  ctourdi,  and  from  vanity 
and  an  eager  desire  of  being  conspicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
talked  carelessly,  without  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  even  without 
thought.  His  person  was  short,  his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his 
deportment  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly  afiecting  the  easy  gentleman. 
Those  who  were  in  any  way  distinguished,  excited  envy  in  him  to  so 
ridiculous  an  excess,  that  the  instances  of  it  are  hardly  credible.  When 
accompanying  two  beautiful  young  ladies  with  their  mother  on  a  tour 
in  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  them 
than  to  him;  and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in  London, 
when  those  who  sat  next  him  observed  with  what  dexterity  a  puppet 
was  made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  bear  that  it  should  have  such 
praise,  and  exclaimed;  with  some  warmth,  ^  Pshaw !  I  can  do  it  better 
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njseir.'     He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of  any  tort,  m 
his  conduct  must  not  be  strictly  scrutinized  ;  but  Lis  alfectiona 
social  and  generous,  and  when  he  had  money  he  gave  it  away 
liberally.     His  desire  of  imaginary  consequence  predominated  ove 
attention  to  truth.     When  he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he  said  he  had 
&  brother  who  was  dean  of  Durham,  a  ficcioD  so  easily  detected  that  it 
was  wonderful  bow  he  should  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  hazard 
it.     He  boasted  to  me  at  this  time  of  the  power  of  his  pen  in 
iiig  money,  which  I  believe  was  (rue  in  a  certain  degree,  though  in 
instance  he  gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.     He  told  me  that  he 
»old  a  novel  Tor  four  hundred  pounds.     This  was  his  '  Vicar  of  Wi 
field.'     But  Johnson  informed  me  that  he  had  made  the  bargai 
Goldsmith,  and  the  price  was  sixty  pounds.     '  And,  Sir,'  said   he,  '  ■ 
•nflicient  price  loo,  when  it  waa  sold  ;  for  then  the  fame  of  Goldsmith 
had  not  been  elevated,  as  it  aderwards  was,  by  his  "  Traveller;"  and  the 
bookseller  ha;!  such  faint  hopes  of  proHt  by  iiis  bargain,  that  he  k 
the  manuscript  by  him  a  long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it  till  after 
"  Traveller"  had  appeared.     Then,  to  be  sure,  it  was  accidentally  wc 
more  money.'  " 
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This  composer  was  educated  by  Dr  Fepusch,  under  whom  his  pn 
gress  was  so  rapid,  (hat,  at  twelve,  he  was  competent  to  the  duty  fl| 
deputy-organist  of  Weslmioster  abbey.     On  the  decease  of  Dr  Pepusdi*^ 
in  1752,  he  became  conductor  of  tlie  Academy  of  Ancient  MusiCit'V 
post  he  continued  to  hold  for  thirty-seven  years.      In  the  same  year,  I 
succeeded  Bernard  Gates,  as  lay  elerli,  and  master  of  the  boy*  at  Wd 
minsicr  abbey ;  and  in  L763,  he  was  appointed  organist.     In  177a,  h^M 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  mueie,  at  Cambridge,  where  )i«1 
performed,  as  an  exercise,  his  anthem,  '  Behold,  how  good  and  Joyful*  | 
ly  I'     In   1783,  he  was  elected  oi^nist  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Flcldi. 
If  e  died  on  the  I  Yth  of  September.     His  private  character  was  extreme- 
ly amiable,  and  he  is  described  by  Misa  Hawkins,  daughter  of  Sir  John, 
at  one  of  the  worthiest  and  best-tempered  men  that  ever  existed.     Ur 
Cooke's  compositions — which  were  chiefly  written  for  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  the  Catch  Club— are  characterised  by  correctucBS. 
His  chief  printed  works  are,  two  books  of  canons,  glees,  rondos,  and 
duets  t  '  Milton's  Morning  Hymn,'  and  '  Collins'*  Ode  on  the  Pauiona.' 
AuioDgst  the  most  popular  of  his  secular  productions,  are  '  Tbynis,' 
-When  he  left  me;'  and,  'Let  Rubinelli  charm  the  Ear;'  bis  choral, 
'  I  have  been  Young  ;*  and  his  gleet,  '  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark,'  '  As  Iha 
Shades  of  Eve,'  '  How  Sleep  the  Brave,'  and,  '  In  the  Merry  mouth  o 
Way.' 
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BORN  A.  D.   1693. DIED  A.  D.   1776. 

This  learned  and  acute  critic  was  son  of  Ralph  Marklaod,  vicar  of 
Childwali,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  admitted  of  Christ's  hospital.  Lob-* 
don,  in  1704,  whence,  in  1710,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge*     In  1717  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  St  Peter  s. 

The  first  publication  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  learned 
world  was  his  *  Epistola  critica  ad  eruditissimum  virum  F.  Hare,  in  qul^ 
Horatii  loca  aliquot  et  aliorum  veterum  emendantur,'  Cantab.  1723, 
8vo.  In  1728  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  '  Sylvee'  of  Statins,  in  which 
he  greatly  restored  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  exhibited  uncommon 
felicity  of  judgment  and  conjecture.  In  1745  he  published  ^  Remarks 
on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  and  Brutus,'  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
tliat  these  remains  were  not  genuine;  he  likewise  extended  his  scepti* 
cism  to  some  of  the  orations  ascribed  to  Cicero,  which  he  characterized 
as  **  silly  and  barbarous  stuff."  Markland  was,  in  this  discussion,  aided 
by  Tunstall;  and  opposed  by  Middleton,  and  Ross  afterwards  bishop 
of  Exeter. 

About  the  year  1752  Markland  retired  into  private  life,  selecting 
for  his  retreat  the  hamlet  of  Milton,  near  Dorking  in  Surrey.  In  this 
retirement  he  edited,  by  piecemeal,  the  plays  of  Euripides,  but  it  was 
not  without  much  difRculty  that  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  lay  hit 
valuable  annotations  before  the  public     He  died  in  1776. 

Markland  was  a  truly  profound  scholar;  but  his  timid  and  shrinking 
disposition  deprived  the  world  of  much  of  the  fruits  of  his  unwearied 
industry,  fine  taste,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of  classi*- 
cal  antiquity.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  integrity  and  independence 
of  character. 

BORN  A.  D.  1720. — DIED  A.  D.  1777. 

Samubl  Foots,  the  modem  Aristophanes,  was  born  at  Truro  ia 
Cornwall.  He  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  fkmily.  His  &tlier 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Tiverton  in  Devonshire,  and  enjoyed  the 
post  of  commissioner  of  the  prize-office.  His  mother  was  heiress  of  the 
Dinely  and  Goodhere  families.  He  was  educated  at  Worcester  col- 
lege, Oxford.  *'  The  church  belonging  to  the  college  fronted  the  side 
of  a  lane,  into  which  cattle  were  sometimes  turned  during  the  night, 
and  from  the  steeple  hung  the  bell-rope  very  low  in  the  middle  of  the 
outside  porch.  Foote,  one  night,  slily  tied  a  wisp  of  hay  to  the  rope 
as  a  bait  lor  the  cows,  and  one  of  them,  afler  smelling  the  hay,  instantly 
seized  on  it,  and  tugging,  made  the  bell  ring,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  parish.  This  trick  was  several  times  repeated.  Such  a  phenck 
menon  must  be  investigated  for  the  honour  of  Oxford  and  philosophy, 
and  accordingly  the  provost  with  the  sexton  agreed  to  sit  up  one  night. 
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and  00  Uie  first  abriu  tu  niii  out  and  drag  tlie  culprit  in  punislimeot. 
They  waited  in  the  church  shuddering  for  the  signal:  at  lost  the  bell 
bc^an  to  toll — forth  they  sallied  in  the  dark.  Tlie  sexlon  was  tlie  Rnt 
in  the  attack:  he  cried  out  '  it  is  a  gentleman  comnioner.  fur  I  have 
him  by  the  gown.'  The  doctor,  who  at  the  same  moment  caught  the 
cow  by  the  tiorn,  replied,  '  No,  no,  you  blockhead,  'tia  the  postman, 
and  here  I  have  hold  of  him  by  his  horn.'  Lights,  however,  being 
brought,  the  true  character  of  the  offender  was  discovered,  and  the 
laugh  of  the  tovn  was  turned  upon  Doctor  Gouer.  When  Foote  was 
enjoined  to  Icini  certain  tasks  in  coDse()uence  of  his  idleness,  he  used 
to  come  with  a  liirge  folio  dictionary  under  his  arm,  and  repeat  his  les- 
sons, and  then  the  doctor  would  give  him  several  wholesome  lectures 
on  the  dangers  of  idleness.  In  tliia  lecture  he  usually  made  use  of 
many  hard  words  and  quaint  phrases,  at  which  the  other  would  imme- 
distely  interrupt  him,  and  after  begging  pardon  with  great  formality, 
would  take  the  dictionary  from  under  his  ami,  and  affect  to  search  up 
the  word,  would  then  pretend  he  had  found  it,  and  say,  '  Very  well, 
Sir;  now  please  to  go  on.'  "'  On  leaving  the  university  he  commenced 
student  of  law  in  the  Temple:  but  as  tlic  dryness  of  this  study  did  not 
suit  the  liveliness  of  his  genius,  be  soon  relinquished  it. 

In  1741  he  married  a  young  lady  of  good  family  and  some  fortune; 
but  tlicir  tempers  not  agreeing,  harmony  did  not  long  subsist  between 
theni.     He  now  launched  into  nil  the  fashionable  foibles  of  the  i^e, 
gaming  not  excepted,  and  in  a  few  years  spent  his  whole  fortune.     His 
ncceMities  at  lost  drove  tiira  on  the  stage,  and  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance ut  the  Haymarket,  on  the  Gtb  of  February,  1744,  in  the  character 
of  Othello.      He  attempted   Lord  Foppington  likewise,  but  prudently 
gave  it  up.     The  fact  is,  Foote  never  was  a  good  actor  in  tlie  plays  of 
others.     In  1747  he  opened  a  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  dramatic  piece  ol  his  own  composing,  called  ■  The  Diver- 
sions of  the  Morning.'     This  piece  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  thn 
rshibitlon  of  several  characters  well-known  in  real  life,  whose  style  of 
^eonversBlion  and  expressions  Foote  very  happily  hit  off  in   the  diction 
V  of  his  drama,  and  still  more  happily  rtprcaented  on  the  stage.     This 
['Mrformauce  at  liret  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  magistrates  of 
f  Westmin  iter,  under  the  sanction  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  limiting 
e  number  of  playhouses,  as  well  as  from  the  jealousy  of  the  managers 
i*'ofDrnry  Lane  playhouse:  but  the  author  being  patronixed  by  many 
•f  the  principal  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  this  opposition 
P  VU  overruled.     Having  aliere<l  the  title  of  his  performance,  Foote  pro- 
E-«Mded  without  further  molestation  to  give  '  Tea  in  a  Morning'  to  his 
K&iends,  and  represented  it  through  a  run  of  forty  momings  to  crowded 
■  Mnd  splendid  audiences. 

W  ■  "  'This  entertainment,"  says  Gait,  "  resembled  in  niony  respects  the 

Iklod  of  monologues  which  have  been  so  much  the  delight  of  our  own 

~~v  by  the  admirable  tact  and  humour  of  Mathews.     Foute  at  tlie  time 

d  during  liis  whole  life  lind  th«  peculiar  leslof  [>ersonal  mimicry,  but 

BtheWB  has  gone  a  step  fanlier,  by  pcrforuiiiig  alune  different  imogi- 

^  oary  cbaracten  in  the  same  manner  that  Foote  imitated  the  peculiarities 

of  well-known  penuus.     Tlic  success  of  Foole  In  this  novel  species  of 

'  cull  •  ■  Ijin  nf  Ilw  rinfrn.* 


entertainment  excited  the  jealougy  of  the  great  theatres;  complaints 
were  made  as  if  he  had  really  immorally  violated  the  law;  constables 
were  employed  to  didmiss  his  audience,  and  for  a  time  his  career  was 
arrested.  But  as  Mathews  holds  his  '  at  Homes,'  Foote  invited  the 
public  '  to  Tea,'  and  his  invitation  was  accepted  with  avidity.  The 
conception  of  this  entertainment  did  credit  to  his  eccentric  taste  and 
talent.  While  the  audience  were  sitting  wondering  what  it  would  be, 
the  manager  came  forward,  and  afler  making  his  bow,  acquainted  them 
'  Tlial  as  he  was  training  some  young  performers  for  the  stage,  he 
would,  with  their  permission,  whilst  tea  was  getting  ready,  proceed  with 
his  instructions  before  them ;'  and  be  then  commenced  a  series  of  ludi- 
OTOos  imitations  of  the  players,  who,  one  and  all,  became  exceedingly 
HBsperated  against  him,  but  their  anger  only  served  to  make  him  more 
visiteil.      Few  amusements  were  ever  so  popular." 

The  ensuing  season  he  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind, 
which  he  called  '  The  Auction  of  Pictures.'  This  piece  also  had  a  very 
great  run.     His  'Knights,'  the  produce  of  t^e  ensuing  season,  was  a 

Eerformance  of  aoraewhat  more  dramatic  regularity;  but  still,  although 
is  plot  and  characters  seemed  less  immediately  personal,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  he  kept  some  real  characters  strongly  in  his  eye  in  the  per- 
formance; and  the  town  took  upon  themselves  to  fix  them  where  the 
resemblance  appeared  to  be  the  most  striking. 

Foole's  dramatic  pieces,  exclusive  of  the  interlude  called  '  Piety  in 
Pattens,' are  as  follow  :  'Taste,'  ■  The  Knights,"  '  The  Author.'  'The 
Englishman  in  Paris,'  'The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris,'  'The 
Mayor  of  Garrat,'  '  The  Liar,"  '  The  Patn)n,'  '  The  Minor,'  '  The  Ora- 
tors,' '  The  Commissary,'  '  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,'  '  The  Lame 
Lover.'  '  The  Maid  of  Bath.'  '  The  Nabob,'  *  The  Cozeners,"  '  The  Ca- 
puchin,' 'The  Bankrupt,'  and  an  unfinished  comedy  called  'The  Slan- 
derer.' All  these  works  are  only  to  be  ranked  among  the  petite  pieces 
of  the  theatre.  In  their  eiecuticn  they  are  loose,  negligent,  and  un- 
finished; the  plots  are  often  irregular,  and  the  catastrophes  not  always 
conclusive;  but,  with  all  these  deficiencies,  they  contain  more  character, 
more  strokes  of  keen  satire,  and  more  touches  of  temporary  humour, 
thiin  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  modern  dramatist,  with  the 
uception  of  Sheridan. 

Foote,  finding  his  health  decline,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Colman  for  his  patent  of  the  Haymorkei  theatre,  according  to  which  he 
was  to  receive  from  Colman  £1600  per  annum,  besides  a  stipulated  sum 
whenever  he  chose  to  perform.  After  ibis  he  made  his  appearance  two 
or  three  times  in  some  of  the  most  admired  characters;  but  being  sud 
denly  affected  with  a  paralytic  stroke  one  night  whilst  upon  the  stage, 
be  was  compelled  to  retire.  He  was  advised  to  bathe ;  and  accordingly 
repaired  to  Brighton,  where  he  apparently  recovered  bis  former  health 
and  spirits,  and  was  what  is  called  '  the  fiddle  of  the  company'  who  re- 
sort to  that  agreeable  place  of  amusement.  A  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  returned  to  London  :  but,  by  the  advice  of  his  physii'ians,  set 
out  with  the  intention  to  spend  the  winter  at  Paris  and  in  tile  south  of 
France.  He  got  no  farther  than  Dover,  whea  he  was  suddenly  attackifd 
by  another  stroke  of  the  palsy  which  in  a  few  hoars  terminated  his 
existenoe.     He  died  on  the  21st  of  October.  1777,  hi  the  56th  year  of 
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z:  but  he  has  art,  a 
fertility  and  variety  of  images,  and  is  not  delicieDt  in  readiag.  He  hai 
koowledge  euougli  to  fill  up  bis  part:  ihea  be  has  great  range  for  bis 
vit ;  he  never  lets  truth  stand  between  him  an<l  a  jest :  and  he  is  »ome- 
UmeB  mighty  coarse."  It  being  observed  to  liini  that  Facte  hftd  a 
BiDgular  telent  of  exhibiting  character,  the  doctor  replied  :  "  No>  Sir; 
it  is  not  a  talent,  it  is  a  vice :  it  is  what  oibers  abstain  from."  At  an- 
other time,  Dr  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  bis  abilities,  Baid«  "  I  don't  think 
Foote  a  good  mimic.  His  imitations  are  not  like:  he  gives  you  Mine- 
thing  different  from  himself,  without  going  into  other  people.  He  cso- 
□ot  take  off  any  person,  except  he  is  strongly  marked.  He  is  like  & 
punter  who  can  draw  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  has  a  wen  upon  hi* 
face,  and  who,  therefore,  is  easily  known.  If  a  man  hops  upon  one  leg, 
Foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg:  but  he  has  note  nice  discriniioation  of  char 
acter.  He  is,  however,  upon  the  whole,  very  entertaining,  with  a  par 
ticuUr  species  of  conversation,  between  artandbufiooncry.  1  am  afraid, 
however,  Foote  haa  no  principle.  He  b  at  times  neither  governed  bjr 
good  manners  nor  discretion,  and  very  little  by  affection.  But  for  m 
broad  laugh — and  here  the  doctor  would  faimself  grufHy  smile  at  tht 
recollection  of  it — I  must  confess  the  scoundrel  has  no  fellow."  "  Tba 
first  time,"  said  the  doctor  on  another  occasion,  "  I  ever  was  in  com- 
pany with  Foote,  I  waa  resolved  not  to  be  pleased — and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  please  a  man  against  hia  will.  1  went  on  eating  my  dinner 
pretty  sullenly,  affecting  for  a  long  time  not  to  mind  him ;  but  the  dog 
was  so  very  comical  that  I  waa  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
throw  myself  back  on  my  chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out  with  the  rest . 
there  was  no  avoiding  it — the  fellow  waa  irresistible." 
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C{)omas  9rnr. 

MKN    «.  D.    I7H1.— DCSD  A.  I..    1778. 

Thomas  Ai/custcne  Ar\e,  h  celebrated  musical  composer,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  May,  ITIO.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Amc, 
upholsterer,  Covent  Garden,  the  person  supposed  to  be  deptcte^l  by 
Addison,  in  his  well-known  character  of  the  Politician,  in  No*.  155  and 
160  of  the  Tatler.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  originally  designed 
for  a  legal  profession ;  but  his  passionate  love  of  music  ultimately  in- 
duced his  father  to  consent  to  hia  following  it  professionally. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Festing,  an  eminent  violin  perhMmer,  he  soon 
rivalled  the  skill  of  his  master,  and  recommended  himself  to  the  notic« 
and  favour  of  FarinelU,  Senesino,  Geminiani,  and  the  other  great  Italian 
musicians  of  the  day.  His  first  regular  engagement  as  a  public  per- 
former waa  iliat  of  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury  Lunc,  and  bis  first  public 
essay  m  n  composer  was  the  opera  of  *  RiMumond,'  which  was  brought 
out  in  March  173;),  and  met  with  considerable  success.  In  17S8  he 
produced  music  for  Milton's  masque  of  '  Couiui.'  "  In  this  masque," 
•ays  Dr  Bumey,  "  he  introduced  a  light,  air}',  original,  and  pleasing 
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'  melody,  wholly  different  from  Purcell  and  Handel,  whom  oil  English 
eomposers  had  hitherto  pillaged  or  imitated.  Indeed  the  melody  of 
Arne  at  this  time,  and  of  his  Vau\liall  eongi  allerwards,  forms  an  era 
in  Euglish  music;  it  waa  so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole 
kitigdom,  ibnt  it  had  an  eHect  upon  our  national  taste."  Somewhat 
before  this  period  he  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a  favourite  singer 
and  pupil  of  Gcwiniani.  In  1740  he  set  Mallet's  masque  of  *  Alfred,' 
which  wa»  presented  on  the  liit  of  August,  1740,  in  Clifden  Gardens, 
before  the  prince  and  priocesa  of  Wales.  It  was  in  this  piece  that  the 
well-known  song  '  Rule  Britannia,'  still  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
our  political  lyrics,  was  first  introduced.  To  these  pieces  succeeded 
the  operas  of  '  Eliza'  and  ■  Artaxerxea,' — the  masque  of  '  Britannia,' — 
the  oratorios  of  the  '  Death  of  Abel,'  '  Judith,'  and  *  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue,'— the  musical  entertainments  of  '  Thomas  and  Sally,'  the  '  Prince 
of  the  Fairies,' — the  songs  in  '  As  You  Lite  It,'  '  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice,' ■  The  Arcadian  Nuptials,'  'King  Arthur," TheGuardian  Outwitted,' 
and  'The  Kosei'  besides  a  set  of  harpsichord  concertos,  innumerable 
Gonlalas,  songs,  catches,  and  glees,  and  (he  two  great  productiofh  with 
which  he  closed  his  iDgeoious  labours,  '  Caractacus '  and  '  Elfrida.' 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  on  Arne  by  the  uni- 
•oreity  of  Oxford,  on  the  6lh  of  July,  1759.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1778,  iu  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

His  musical  character  Is  thus  summed  up  by  Dr  Burney :  "  Upon 
the  whole,  though  this  composer  had  farmed  a.  new  Style  of  his  own, 
there  did  not  appear  that  fertility  of  ideas,  original  grandeur  of  thought, 
ur  those  resources  upon  all  occasions  which  are  discoverable  in  the 
works  of  bis  predecessor  Purcell,  both  for  the  church  and  the  stage ; 
yet,  in  secular  music,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  surpassed  him  in 
case,  grace,  and  variety ;  which  is  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that,  from  the  death  of  Purcell  to  that  of  Anie — a  period 
of  more  than  fourscore  years — no  condidate  for  musical  fame  among  our 
eonntrymen  had  appeared  who  was  equally  admired  by  the  nation  at 
large."  Ame  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  led  a  dissipated 
lifi',  which  often  betrayed  itself  in  the  vulgar  personages  which  occur 
iu  his  operas. 


This  eminent  musician,  chapel-master  and  organist  to  George  IT. 
■nd  George  III.,  was  born  in  London  in  1710.  He  was  distinguished 
for  early  musical  abilities.  In  1734  he  was  elected  organist  of  Oxford 
cbapel.  Among  his  earliest  acknowledged  pieces  ore  '  David's  Lamen- 
'  tation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,'  and  his  serenaia  of  ■  Solomou.'  His 
twelve  sonatas,  or  trios,  for  two  violins  and  a  bass,  were  reckoned 
almost  equal  to  those  of  Corelli.  In  1749  he  set  Mason's  ode,  com- 
posed for  the  installation  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  at  Cambridge.  The 
university  on  this  occasion  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  iu 
Diusic.  His  musical  drama  of  the  '  Chaplet'  was  his  next  piece,  and 
pruved  very  miccessful.     Some  of  his  occaiional  songs  for  the  V'auxhall 
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and  Ranebkgh  eDtertaiumeDls  were  also  very  popular.  On  the  d 
of  Greene,  in  17S7,  Boyce  was  appointed  master  of  Ibe  kings  band; 
and,  in  1758,  on  the  dealh  of  Travers,  organist  of  the  cbapel-mya]. 
With  the  assistance  of  Hayes,  he  published  tlie  comjiosilions  in  acore 
br  the  Engiisb  service  by  the  several  Engliiih  masters  of  the  preceding 
two  centuries,  in  three  vols,  folio.  His  tasle  and  skill  in  ecclesiastic^ 
music  were  acknowledged  by  all  his  contemporaries.  His  style  ia  simple) 
powerful,  and  original.  Dr  Boyce  died  in  February,  1779,  i  ' 
interred  in  St  Paul'K. 


aoas  *,  D.  i;3j.-i)ito  ».  o.  1779. 

This  pleasing  and  amiable  writer  was  bora  at  Eirkby- Steven,  Id 
Westmoreland.  His  father  was  a  beneficed  clet^maD,  but  died  when 
his  son  was  only  four  years  of  age,  leaving  the  super! ntendence  of  bla 
education  to  his  mother,  who  fultilled  her  task  in  a  manner  which  drew 
the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  from  her  sou  iu  his  maturer 

Young  Lang horae's  first  employment  was  tliat  of  private  tutor.  He 
subsequently  took  orders,  and  obtained  the  curacy  and  leclureubip  of  St 
John's,  Clerkenwell,  London.  His  6rst  publication  vras  a  poetical  piece, 
entitled  ■  Studlcy  Park,'  which  he  appears  to  have  lliouglit  unworthy 
of  bis  genius  in  after  years,  for  it  is  omitted  in  the  editiuns  of  his  poenw 
published  under  his  own  superintendence.  His  ■  Lttters  on  Religious 
Betirement'  appeared  in  1761 ;  and,  in  1763,  he  published  the  '  Letters 
of  Theodosius  and  Constantia,'  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  well-known  lale  in  the  Spectator.  Bishop  Warburlon  approved  of 
these  attempts  to  invest  religion  with  the  garb  of  Bction,  and  seeuM  fe»J 
have  patronized  our  author.  Bishop  Hurd  also  procured  him  I 
pointiuent  of  assistant  preacher  at  Lincoln's-inn.  His  poem,  ( 
'  Genius  and  Valour,'  was  written  as  a  setnjff  against  Churchill's  attack  * 
on  the  Scottish  character,  in  his  '  Prophecy  of  Famine.'  It  was  well- 
ttcelved,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  procured  for  its  author  the  diploiDK 
of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1770,  the  subject  of  tbts  article,  in  conjunction  with  liis  brother 
William,  minister  of  Folkitone,  in  Kent,  published  a  well-executed 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  In  1776,  be  translated  Milton's  Italian 
SonneU.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  April,  1779.  Besides  tlie  works  we 
have  mentioned,  Langhorae  was  the  author  of  several  minor  pieces  both 
in  prose  and  poetry.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  one  or  two  of  tb^  I 
periodicals  of  the  day.     He  is  an  elegant,  but  rather  feeble  wrr 
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was  of  French  eitrection,  his  family  baviog 
>  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 


PcBMrn.)  DAVID   QAKRICK.  9» 

Nantes,  in  1685.  Peter  Garrick,  the  father  of  oar  subject,  held  a  cap> 
taiD*s  commiMioD  in  the  Britiah  otniy,  and  was  on  a  recruiting  party  at 
Hereford,  when  his  son  Duvid  was  born  in  the  Angel  inn  of  that  town. 
At  ten  yeare  of  age,  young  Garrick  entered  the  grammar-school  in  Lich- 
field, and  soon  aller  he  began  to  manifest  that  genius  for  dramalicol 
representations  which  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
histrionic  corps.  When  little  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  he  per- 
suaded some  of  his  young  companions  to  join  him  in  acting,  before  a 
select  audience,  '  The  Recruiting  Otiicer.'  He  prevailed  on  one  of  his 
sisters  to  play  the  part  of  the  chambermaid;  Sergeant  Kite,  a  character 
of  busy  intrigue  and  bold  humour,  he  chose  for  himself.  The  ease, 
vivacity,  and  humour  of  the  in^t  Kite,  were  long  remembered  at 
Lichfield.     This  first  attempt  of  our  English  Roscius  was  in  1727. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Lisbon  by  an  uncle,  a  consider- 
able wine-merchant  in  that  city ;  but  bis  stay  there  was  very  short,  for 
he  returned  to  Lichfield  the  year  following.  Probably  the  gay  disposi- 
tion of  the  young  man  was  not  altogether  suitable  to  the  old  man's 
temper:  however,  during  his  short  stay  at  Lisbon,  Garrick.  made  himself 
agreeable  to  ail  who  knew  him,  particularly  to  the  English  merchanta 
who  resided  there,  and  with  whom  he  often  dined.  After  dinner  they 
frequency  diverted  themselves  by  placing  him  upon  the  table,  and  call* 
ing  upon  him  to  repeat  verses  and  speeches  from  playn,  which  he  did 
with  great  readiness,  and  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  hearers. 

"  It  happened,"  says  Gait,  "  that  in  the  year  17S5  the  celebrated 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  a  native  also  of  Llchheld,  formed  a  design  to  open 
BO  academy  for  classical  education,  and  Garrick,  at  that  lime  turned  of 
eighteen,  was  consigned  to  his  charge,  along  with  seven  qr  eight  other 
lads,  to  complete  his  education.  Garrick  is  said  to  have  commenced 
his  pupilage  with  earnestness,  and  to  have  applied  to  the  classics  with  a 
promise  of  good  success:  but  Johnson  gKW  tired  of  his  undertaking, 
the  employment  ill  accorded  with  fais  reflective  genius,  and  the  servile 
task  of  inculcating  the  arid  rules  of  grammar  sickened  him  to  disgust. 
Having  struggled  with  his  circumstances  for  about  a  year,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  profession.  Garrick,  whose  activity  was  becoming 
adventurous,  grew  weary  of  the  listlessncss  of  a  country  town.  He 
kinged  for  a  brighter  and  a  busier  scene;  and  having  communicated  his 
longings  and  aspirations  to  Johnson,  he  found  him  ajiimated  with  con- 
genial sentiments,  and  they  resolved  together  on  an  expedition  to  the 
metropolis."  In  March,  1736-7,  the  two  came  up  to  town  in  company. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Garrick  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  also  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Colson,  an  eminent 
mathematician  at  Rochester ;  but  nothing  could  divert  his  thoughts 
from  those  pursuits  to  which  his  genius  so  powerfully  prompted  him. 
He  had  a  small  sum  left  him  by  his  uncle  at  Lisbon,  and  engaged  for  a 
short  time  in  the  wine  trade,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Peter 
Garrick:  but  the  union  between  the  brothers  was  of  brief  continuance- 
Peter  was  calm,  sedate,  and  methodical;  David  was  gay,  volatile,  impe- 
tuous. To  prevent  fruitless  and  daily  altercation,  by  the  interposition 
of  friends  the  partnership  was  amicably  dissolved. 

Garrick  now  prepared  himself  in  earnest  for  that  employment  which 
Ik  so  ardently  loved,  and  in  which  nature  designed  he  should  eminently 
Cicel,    He  spent  much  time  in  the  company  of  the  roost  eminent  acton; 


cot  htuielf  JDlraduced  to  ihe  mknagt?re  of  llie  tlit^aire;  aiid  Iried  hii 
talent  in  the  recitution  of  some  particular  and  fovouritu  partiona  of  plays. 
I  Now  and  then  lie  indulged  faimaeir  in  the  practice  of  mimicry, — a  taleot 
Wbich,  however  dangerous,  is  never  willingly  resigned  by  liini  who 
eitceb  in  it.  Sometimes  he  wrote  crilicisms  on  the  action  and  elocution 
of  the  players,  and  published  them  in  the  journals  or  the  day.  "  At 
this  period,"  says  Gait,  "  the  stage  nas  in  a  low  condition,  and  the 
actors  were  pereons  of  a  humble  order  or  life.  In  tragedy,  declamation 
roared  in  a  stentorian  strain  ;  passion  was  rant,  whining  grief,  vocireru- 
tion  terror,  and  drawling  the  gentle  accents  and  sot^  solicitations  of 
love  1  the  whole  character  of  the  drama  partook  of  the  same  unnalura) 
extravagance.  Comedy  was  a  mingled  tissue  of  farce  and  buffoonery, 
mud  tragedy  was  divorced  from  Nature.  It  is  true  thut  Mackli 
discriminating  pertbrmer,  and  Quin  without  doubt  an  actor  of  grtat 
merit,  but  still  the  drama  was  generally  sunk  to  a  low  ebb ;  and 
playera  ascribed,  as  in  later  times,  the  coarseness  of  their  own  per^ 
forfuances  to  the  corrupted  taste  of  the  age ;  as  if  corruption  w 
a  voluntary  vice,  and  not  the  gradual  effect  of  mediocre  endi 
raent." 

Garrick's  difRdence,  however,  or  perhaps  the  high  standard  of  excel 
hmce  he  had  fixed  for  himself,  withheld  him  from  trying  his  strength  at 
lirst  upon  a  London  theatre.  He  thought  the  hazard  loo  great,  and 
embraced  the  advantage  of  spending  his  noviciate  with  a  company  of 
players  then  about  to  set  out  for  Ipswich,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Giffknl  and  Dunslall,  in  the  summer  of  I74I.  His  first  eflbn  in  public 
was  as  Aboan  in  the  play  of  '  Oroonoko,'  a  part  in  which  his  feature* 
could  not  be  easily  discerned.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  blackened 
countenance,  he  hoped  to  escape  being  known,  should  it  be  his  misfbKu 
tunc  not  to  please.  Though  Aboan  is  not  a  first-rate  conception,  yfll 
the  scenes  of  pathetic  persuaaion  and  aiibctiug  distress  iu  which  tht|[, 
character  is  involved,  will  always  command  the  attention  of  the  audieai 
when  represented  by  a  judicious  actor;  and  our  young  player' 
was  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  desires.  Under  the  assumed 
Lyddal,  he  not  only  acted  a  variety  of  characters  in  plays,  porticuli 
Chormont  in  the  *  Orplmn,'  Captain  Bnuen  in  '  The  Recruiting  Offii 
and  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  but  likewise  attempted  ibe  active  feat*  of 
harlequin.      In  every  essay  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  plaudits  of 

His  first  appearance  a*  an  aclur  in  London  was  on  Ihe  19tli  ufOclOia 
l>cr,  1741,  when  he  performed  the  part  of  Richard  HI.  at  the  playhouM  1 
ill  Goodman 's-fl elds,  lor  five  pounds  a-week.    His  easy  and  bmiliar,  yet 
forcible  style,  in  speaking  and  actiug,  at  first  threw  the  critica  into  som* 
hesitation  concerning  the  novelty  ta  well  as  propriety  of  bis  manner. 
Thpy  had  been  long  ttccuatomed   to  nn  elevation  of  the  voice,  with  a 
sudden  mprhaniral  depression  of  it*  tones,  calculated  to  excite  admirac 
lion  and  entrap  applause.     To  a  Just  modulation  of  words  and  nalunlV 
action  they  had  been  strangers,  at  lea^t  for  some  time  ;  but  afler  Gam' 
hod  gone  through  a  variety  of  scenes,  iu  which  be  gave  evident  pro 
of  tonbummatc  art  and  perfect   knowledge  of  chaiaclcr,  their  dvoM 
were  resolvc>d  into  astonishment  and  delight.      They  were  more 
cially  chnrtned  when  ihp  actor,  after  having  thrown  aside  the  hyp< 
and  i>olitician,  assunted  the  warrior  and  the  hero.     When  news  * 
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brought  to  Ricliaril  tli^t  ibe  duke  of  Buckingham  waa  (ukeii,  GBrritk'j 
look  nnti  action,  aa  he  pronounceil  the  wordij — 

"  Off  with  hia  bead ! 

So  much  fui  BuFkiagbuu  I" 

were  bo  powerful,  tliat  loud  shouts  of  approbation  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  actor  and  full  satisfection  of  the  audience.  Tlie  death- 
Kene  of  Richard  always  drew  forth  the  loudest  gralulalions  of  applause. 
The  same  play  was  acted  six  or  seven  times  successively.  The  receipts 
of  the  treasury  amounted,  however,  in  seven  nights,  to  do  more  tliaii 
£216  7s.  6d.,  and  this  conveys  a  certain  evidence  of  what  use  the 
kindness,  as  well  as  judgment  of  the  manager,  is  to  the  growing  fame 
of  an  actor.  Giflard,  to  a  good  understanding,  joined  a  sense  of  honour 
with  great  humanity :  he  saw  Garrick's  merit,  aud  did  all  in  his  power 
to  support  it. 

Such  was  the  universal  approbation  which  followed  our  young  actor, 
that  the  established  theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  which 
had  at  first  rejected  his  application  fer  employment,  became  deserted. 
Garrick  drew  alter  htm  the  whole  fashionable  world;  Goodman's  Fields 
was  full  of  the  splendour  of  St  James's  and  Grosvenor-aquare ;  and  the 
coaches  of  the  nobility  filled  up  the  space  from  Temple-baj  to  White- 
rliapel.  Pope  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Orrery  to  see  hini  in  the  first 
flash  of  his  fame.  That  great  man,  who  had  often  seen  and  admired 
lictterton,  was  at  once  struck  and  charmed  with  the  propriety  and  beauty 
of  Garrick's  action,  and  told  Lord  Orrery  that  he  was  afraid  the  young 
man  would  be  spoiled,  fur  he  would  have  no  competitor. 

Quin,  who  had  hitherto  been  esteemed  the  first  actor  in  tragedy, 
could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness  at  Garrick's  success.  After  he  had 
been  a  spectator  of  his  manner  in  ^me  important  character — we  believe, 
Richard  th«  Third — he  declared,  pettishly,  that  if  the  young  fellow  was 
right,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  players  had  been  all  wrong ;  and  upon 
being  told  that  Goodman's  Fields'  theatre  was  crowded  every  night  to 
see  the  new  actor,  he  said,  "  Garrick  is  a  new  religion  ;  Whitefield  has 
Iwcn  tbllowed  for  a  lime ;  but  they  will  all  come  to  church  again." 
Garrick  had  a  quick  and  happy  talent  in  turning  an  epigram,  and  rc- 
vuged  himself  on  Quin  by  these  lines: 

"Popo  Quia,  who  diunai  all  churchei  but  b<i  nvn. 
Comptaiai  Ihnt  here>i|  infecti  the  town  ; 
Thkl  Whltefiold-GuTlck  liu  mitled  tbs  age. 
And  UioU  tlw  wund  ruligioa  of  Ibe  >t*ge; 
■  Scbinn,'  ho  ctiet,  '  bu  turned  lbs  nation'!  brain, 
Bui  ej»  Hill  op«n,  and  to  church  again  !' 
Tbcra  Great  InMllble,  fortwar  la  roar; 
Tby  bull!  and  «rron  nro  raver'd  no  moru. 
When  doctrinea  men  witb  gaaoral  approbalioD, 
It  ig  DO  korojr,  bat  reroruiation." 

Colley  Cibber,  from  whom  more  candour  might  have  been  expected, 
after  he  had  seen  Garrick's  Bayes,  which  the  public  esteemed  a  master- 
piece of  comic  humour,  said,  >*  Garrick  was  well  enough,  but  not  supe- 
rior to  bis  own  son  Theophilus."  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  a  celebrated  actress, 
who  had  Icfl  the  stage  for  more  than  tliirty  years  before  Garrick's  first 
appearance,  but  waa  still  visited  by  many  persons  of  distinction  and 
i&ste,  thought  very  differently  of  this  rising  genius.  In  a  conversation 
which  she  had  with  CoUcy  Cibber,  who  spoke  of  him  with  on  affected 
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dero^iioo,  she  reproved  hb  maligaity,  and  ^oerooriy  (kid,  **  Cokt, 
come,  Cibber,  tell  me  if  ihere  b  not  tomelhiog  like  tarj  in  yoor 
character  of  this  genlieinan ;  the  actor  who  pleas««  every  body  mu*t  be 
a  ituu  of  merit."  The  old  man  felt  the  fbfce  of  thii  »enxible  rebuke : 
be  tuok  a  piticb  of  uiutf,  and  frankly  replied,  "  Why,  Guth,  Bracy,  I 
believe  you  are  right,  the  young  fellow  is  clever  I" 

Garnck'a  weekly  iiicome  wa*,  at  first,  very  moderate — not  exceeding 
tix  or  seveo  pounds ;  but  when  it  became  evident  thai  the  receipt*  of 
the  treasury  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  bb  labours,  Gifiard 
allowed  him  a  full  moiety  of  the  profiis,  and  Garrick  eierted  himself 
with  new  leal.  To  a  very  long  and  fatiguing  character  in  the  play,  he 
would  frequently  add  another  in  a  farce.  The  diitre«»e«  which  be 
raised  in  the  audience  by  his  Lear  and  Richard,  he  relieved  with  the 
roguish  tricks  of  the  *  Lying  Valet,'  or  the  diverting  humours  of  '  The 
Schoolboy.' 

In  1742,  he  entered  into  a  »lated  agreement  with  Fleetwood,  patentee 
of  Orury  Lane,  for  the  annual  income  of  £500.  Hii  fame  conliaued  to 
increase  at  the  royal  theatre,  and  soon  became  h>  extended,  that  a  de- 
putation was  sent  from  Ireland  to  invite  hiro  to  act  in  Dublin  upon 
very  profilable  conditions.  HU  success  in  the  Irish  capital  excerdcd 
all  imaginaiion :  he  was  caressed  by  all  ranki  of  people  as  a  prodigy  of 
theatrical  accomplishment,  and  during  the  hottest  days  in  the  year  the 
playhouse  was  crowded  with  persons  of  fasbioo  and  rank.  The  exces- 
sive heal  became  at  last  prejudicial  to  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre : 
and  an  epidemical  diiUemper,  which  seized  and  carried  off  great  num- 
ber*, was  nick-named  the  *  Garrick  fever.'  The  sea»Mi  of  1744—5  was 
that  in  which  Garrick  reached  the  sununit  of  his  profession,  though  tie 
bad  not  then  gathered  all  hb  glory.  He  was  the  Lear,  the  Richard, 
the  Hamlet,  and  the  Macbeth  of  Shskspeare,  or  as  nearly  so  as  art  caa 
approach  to  nature;  but  be  had  also  a  strong  predilection  for  comedy, 
and  in  ibb  season  he  extended  his  walk  in  that  line. 

In  1744,  Garrick  made  a  second  voyage  to  Dublin,  and  became 
joint- manager  of  the  theatre  there  with  Sheridan.  They  met  with  great 
success  1  and  Garrick  returned  again  to  London  in  May,  1746,  having 
considerably  added  to  bh  funds.  In  the  wioter  of  1746,  Garrick  and 
Quin  played  together  at  Coreot  Garden.  In  1747,  he  became  joint- 
patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  with  Mr  Lacy.  Garrick  and  Lacy 
divided  the  business  of  the  theatre  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  encroach 
I  upon  each  other's  province.  Lacy  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  the 
I  wardrobe,  the  scenes,  and  the  economy  of  the  household ;  while  Garrick 
KguUled  the  more  important  business  of  treating  with  author*,  hiring 
■ctore,  distributing  parts  in  plays,  superintending  of  rehearsals,  &e. 
Besides  the  pro6ts  accruing  Irom  hb  hdf  share,  he  was  allowed  an  in- 
come  of  £500  for  hb  acting,  and  some  particular  emoluments  (or  alter- 
ing plays,  farces,  &e.  When  he  opened  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1747, 
Garrick  spoke  the  well-known  and  admirable  prologue,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  his  old  (iriend  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  1749,  Garrick  married  Mademoiselle  Viotetti, — a  young  lady, 
who,  Daritv  says,  to  great  elegance  of  form,  and  many  polite  accoiii- 
plbbments,  joined  tbe  more  amiable  virtues  of  the  mind.  In  1763, 
1764,  and  1765,  he  made  a  journey  in  France  and  Italy,  accompanied 
by  Mra  Garrick,  wko,  from  the  day  of  ber  marriage  till  the  death  of 
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her  husband,  wu  never  aeparated  from  liiin.  Duriiij;  lii«  stay  abroad, 
bis  company  was  courted  by  maoy  foreignera  of  high  birth  aad  great 
merit.  An  Italian  prince  rpijuested  that  he  would  favour  him  with  some 
very  striking  or  affecting  scene  in  one  of  the  most  admired  English, 
tragedies;  Gorrick  immediately  recited  the  soliloquy  of  Macbeth,  which 
is  spoben  during  the  instant  ol  time  when  a  dagger  is  presented  to  his 
disturbed  ifflaginatioii.  His  ardent  look,  expressive  tone,  aud  impas- 
sioned action,  quite  overcame  the  prince,  though  almost  Ignorant  of  the 
language  employed  by  the  consummate  tragedian. 

On  the  death  of  Lacy,  Joint-patentee  of  Drury  Lane  in  1773,  the 
whole  management  of  the  theatre  devolved  on  Garrick;  but,  in  1776, 
he  sold  his  share  of  the  patent,  and  formed  a  resolution  of  quitting  the 
stage.  He  was,  however,  determined,  before  he  left  the  theatre,  to  give 
the  public  proob  of  his  abilitien,  to  delight  them  as  highly  as  he  had 
ever  dune  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  his  life.  To  this  end,  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  previous  to  his  taking  his  Gnal  leave,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  some  of  the  most  capital  and  trying  characters  of 
Sbakspeare, — with  Hamlet,  Uichard,  and  Lear,  aud  some  other  parts 
which  were  less  fatiguing.  Hamlet  and  Lear  were  repeated;  Richard 
he  acted  only  once,  and  by  the  king's  command.  He  finished  his  dra- 
matic career  with  one  of  his  favourite  parts,  Felix,  in  '  The  Wonder,  or 
a  Woman  Keeps  a  Secret.'  When  the  play  was  ended,  Garrick  briefly 
addressed  the  audience  with  much  visible  emotion.  He  then  retired, 
amidst  the  tears  and  acclamations  of  a  crowded  and  brilliant  as- 
sembly. 

Garrick,  when  disengaged  from  business,  oflen  attended  the  debates 
of  the  house  of  coaimoiis,  especially  on  such  important  questions  as  he 
knew  would  bring  up  all  the  beat  speakers  of  both  parlies.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  happened  to  be  present  in  the  gallery  when  an  alter- 
cation occurred  between  a  right  honourable  member  and  another  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  which  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  warmth  that  the 
speaker  and  the  house  were  obliged  to  interpose.  Whilst  the  house 
was  in  this  agitation,  a  Shropshire  member  happened  to  observe  Gar- 
rick in  the  gallery,  and  moved  to  clear  the  house.  Whereupon  Burke 
rose,  and  app<'aled  to  the  honourable  assembly,  whether  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  coosisten't  with  decency  and  liberality  "to  exclude  from  the 
hearing  of  their  debates  a  man  to  whom  they  were  all  obliged,  one  who 
was  the  great  master  of  eloquence,  in  whose  school  they  had  all  im- 
bibed the  art  of  speaking,  and  been  taught  the  elements  of  rhetoric  ?" 
He  was  warmly  seconded  by  Fox  and  Townshend,  both  of  whom  eu- 
lai^^  on  the  merits  of  their  old  preceptor  as  they  termed  him,  and 
reprobated  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  with  great  warmth  and  indig- 
nation. The  house  almost  unanimously  concurred  in  exempting  Mr 
Garrick  from  the  general  order  to  quit  the  gallery. 

In  Christmns  1778,  Mrand  Mrs  Garrick  were  invited  to  the  country- 
seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  where  they  bad  frequently  been  welcome  guests. 
In  the  midst  of  much  social  happiness,  Garrick  was  seized  with  that 
illneu  which  carried  him  olf  in  a  few  weeks.  He  died  on  the  SOth  of 
January,  1770.  Garrlck's  disease  was  pronounced  by  Mr  Pott  to  lie  a 
palsy  in  the  kidneys.  On  Monday,  the  1st  of  February,  the  body  of 
Mr  Garrick  was  conveyed  from  his  own  house  in  the  Adelphi,  and 
magniBcently  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  the  monument  of 
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tiM  belored  Sbakspeare.     His  remains  were  Btteoded  to  the  grare  by 
permns  of  the  first  fank, 

"  Mr  Gairick,"  says  Gait,   ' 
formed,  and  his  deportment  i 
complexion  was  dark,  but  lits 
eyes,  of  singular  brilliantly.      Hi 
commanding,  and  possessed  a 


3  small  In  ttature,  but  bandtomely 
gracerul,  eaiy,  and  engaging.  His 
inleoaDce  was  enlivened  with  black 
voice  was  distinct,  melodious,  sail 
inexhaustible  compass,  or  rather 


to  do  so,  for  lie  managed  tt  witli  such  appropriate  discretion  (list  It  was 
never  heard  pitched  beyond  his  pover.  It  would  be  unrair  towards  the 
character  of  tliis  great  artist,  to  say  that  he  was  never  excelled.  In 
some  parts  others  have  surpassed  him,  but  all  his  contemporaries  agree 
that  be  bewared  competition  in  those  characters  for  which  he  was  most 
celebrated:  and  that  he  never  performed  any  part  without  impressing 
bis  audience  with  admiration.  In  every  department  of  the  drama  he 
did  not  etceed  all  bis  rivals;  but  there  were  characters  in  which  he  had 
Done,  and  in  which  he  gave  the  passion  with  the  fidelity  of  nature,  and 
the  regularity  and  beauty  of  consummate  art.  His  talents  as  an  author 
were  not  of  the  firtt  class ;  but  he  possessed,  in  many  of  his  composi- 
tions, an  case  and  grace  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  and  had  he  not  been  the 
glory  of  the  stafre,  he  would  have  in  conscqnence  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  posterity  for  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  his  works  as  an 
author,  in  which  capacity,  however,  he  has  been  praised  too  much." 

Mr  Davie*  says  that  '•  Garrick's  manner  of  lifing  was  splendid, 
tfaDU|;li  somewhat  below  his  income,  as  became  a  prudent  man.  By 
some  be  was  said  to  be  parsimonious,  nay,  avaricious;  others  gave  out 
that  he  made  too  great  and  ostcntaiioui  a  parade  of  magnificence,  un- 
becoming the  condition  of  a  player.  To  those  who  knew  the  sums  he 
constantly  gave  away,  it  would  appear  that  his  sole  end  in  acquiring 
wealth  was  the  benefit  of  others.  I  shall  not  talk  of  his  more  public 
charities  and  contributions;  I  mean  such  actions  only  as  were  less 
known  to  the  world  ;  his  benevolence  was  uniform, — not  a  suddfu  start 
of  humour  proceeding  from  whim  and  caprice,  or  like  scanty  stream* 
from  a  small  rivulet;  no,  his  bounty  resembled  «  large,  noble,  and 
flowing  river, 

'  Thil  gloHAed  ihs  Iwnkj  which  bonod  it  in.' 

It  was  a  very  honourable  circumstance  in  his  life,  that,  in  the  very 
dawniogs  of  success,  when  he  first  tasted  of  Fortune's  favours,  and  had 
acquired  a  very  modi'rate  portion  of  riches,  he  opened  his  hand  to  those 
who  solicited  his  kinilne^.  and  was  ready  (o  assist  all  who  applied  to 
liim."  He  was  very  intimate  with  an  eminent  surgeon,  a  rery  amiable 
man,  who  often  dined  and  supped  wiih  Mr  and  Mrs  Garrick.  Oue  day 
after  dinner  the  gentleman  declared  that  his  afiairs  were  in  such  a 
tituation,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  who  would  lend  bim 
a  (howtaiid  pounds,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  "  A  thousand 
pounds !"  aaid  Oarricb,  "  that  is  a  large  sum  I  Well,  now,  pray  what 
lecurily  can  you  give  for  that  money  ?"  "  Upon  my  word,"  replied 
the  surgeon,  "no  other  than  my  own  I"  "Here's  a  pretty  fellow  T 
crird  Garrick,  turning  to  hi*  wife,  ■■  He  wants  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
upon  hi*  own  security  I  Well,  como,  111  tell  you  one  thing  for  your 
comfort ;  I  know  a  man  that  at  my  desire  will  lend  you  a  ihousanA 
pounds."  Hu  immediately  drew  upon  hi*  banker  for  that  lum,  and 
pkvt  the  draft  to  hi*  friend. 
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Tata  emioentpoet  nas  born  in  Corobill,  Londun,  on  the  S6th  or 
December,  171B.  His  grandftitlier  was  a  considerable  merchanl;  but 
hie  father,  though  be  also  Iblloned  buainess,  h  staled  to  have  been  of 
JD  indolent  and  reserved  temper,  bo  tbat  he  rather  diminislied  thnn  in- 
creased his  paternal  fortune.  Young  Gray  received  his  grammatical 
education  at  Eton,  under  Mr  Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother;  and, 
when  he  lefl  school,  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge- 
While  he  was  at  Eton  he  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Horace 
Walpnte,  and  with  llichard  West,  whose  father  was  lord-chancellor  of 
Ireland.  When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years — where  he 
took  no  degree,  because  he  intended  to  protesa  the  common  law — Ho- 
race Walpole  invited  him  to  travel  with  him  as  hta  companion.  He 
accepted  tho  invitation,  and  they  arrived  at  Amiens  on  the  first  of 
April,  1739.  Mr  Gray's  letters  contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of 
many  parts  of  their  journey;  but  uii fortunately,  at  Florence,  Walpole 
and  he  quarrelled  and  pnrted.  Mason — to  whom  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted lor  the  materials  of  our  author's  life — says,  that  he  was  enjoined 
by  Walpole  to  charge  biin  with  the  chief  blame  In  thtir  quarrel,  can- 
didly conffsning  that  "more  attention  and  complaisance, — mure  defer- 
ence  to  a  warm  friendship,  to  superior  judgment  and  prudence, — might 
have  prevented  a  rupture  that  gave  much  uneasiness  to  them  both,  and 
a  lasting  concern  to  the  survivor."  In  the  year  1744  a  reconciliation 
wai  effected  between  them  by  a  lady  who  wished  well  to  both  parties. 

After  their  separation  Mr  Gray  continued  hta  journey  in  a  niannnr 
suitable  to  his  own  limited  circuniitanccs,  with  only  an  occasional  aer- 
tant  He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741,  and  in  about  two 
months  afler  buried  his  father,  who  hud,  by  injudicious  waste  of  money 
upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lessened  his  fortune  that  Gray  thought  his 
circumstances  too  narrow  to  enable  hitn,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  pro^te- 
cute  the  study  of  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  afier  became  bachelor  of  civil  law;  and  where,  as  Dr  Johnson 
expresses  it,  "  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  pretending 
to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the  rest  of 
hii  life." 

In  1743  Gray  wrote  his  'Ode  to  Spring,'  his  'Prospect  of  Eton 
College,'  and  bis  'Ode  to  Adversity.'  He  began  likewise  a  Lulin 
poem,  '  De  Principiis  Cogilandi."  He  wrote,  however,  very  little, 
(hough  he  applied  liimself  very  closely  to  bis  studies.  In  1750  he 
published  his  celebrated  'Elegy,  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,' 
which  first  made  him  known  to  the  public  lu  1753  several  of  his 
purnis  were  splendidly  published,  with  designs  by  Mr  Bentley.  In 
17ati  some  young  men  of  the  colb'ge,  whose  chambers  were  near  bin, 
diverted  themselves  with  di»lurbirig  him  by  IVeijuent  and  troublesome 
noises.  This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  represented  tu 
the  governors  of  the  college;  but  finding  bis  complaint  little  regarded, 
he  removed   to  Pembroke-hall.      In  1757   Iip  published   'The  Progress 
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of  Poetry,'  and  *  The  Bard.'  This  year  he  had  the  offer  of  the  poet- 
laureateship,  but  declined  it.  Two  years  afler,  he  quitted  Cambridge 
for  some  time,  and  took  an  apartment  near  the  British  museum,  where 
he  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and  transcribing.  In  1765  he 
undertook  a  journey  into  Scotland.  In  1768,  without  his  own  solici- 
tation, or  that  of  his  friends,  he  was  appointed  regius-profcssor  of  mo- 
dern history  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  lived  three  years 
after  this  promotion,  and  died  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1771. 

The  poems  of  Gray  are  few  in  number,  but  they  possess  a  very  high 
degree  of  merit.  A  complete  edition  of  them,  with  memoirs  of  his  life, 
including  many  of  his  letters,  was  published  by  his  ingenious  friend 
Mason.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  He  was 
well-acquainted  both  with  the  elegant  and  profound  sciences.  He  was 
extensively  read  in  every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  Englaud,  France,  and  Italy ;  and 
was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made 
a  principal  part  of  his  study;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his 
favourite  amusements;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  archi- 
tecture, and  gardening.  His  greatest  defect  was  an  affectation  in  deli- 
cacy, or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and 
disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science.  He  also  had  in  some  degree  that 
weakness  which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Congreve.  Though  he 
seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station, 
bis  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  independent  gentleman, 
who  read  for  his  amusement.  Some  of  the  poems  of  Gray  have  been 
treated  with  great  critical  arrogance  and  injustice  by  Dr  Johnson;  but 
they  have  been  ably  defended  by  several  ingenious  Mriters.  Perhaps 
one  reason  that  induced  Johnson  to  attack  Gray's  poems  with  so  much 
severity  was,  that  he  had  obtained  great  reputation,  though  he  was  a 
Cambridge  man;  for  such  prejudices,  however  absurd,  are  known  to 
have  operated  on  the  mind  of  Johnson. 

BOAN   A.  D.   1711. — DIED   A.  D.   1776. 

This  celebrated  metaphysician,  moralist,  and  historian,  was  a  Scots- 
man by  despent  and  birth.  He  was  bom  at  Eklinburgh  in  1711.  There 
was  some  noble  blood  in  his  ancestral  line  on  both  sides, — a  circum- 
stance of  which,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy,  he  was  always  extremely 
▼ain.  His  juvenile  years,  says  his  biographer,  Mr  Ritchie,*  were  not 
marked  by  any  thing  very  noticeable.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  leaving  the  care  of  his  three  children  to  their  mother,  a 
lady  of  considerable  prudence,  who,  Mr  Ritchie  say^,  acquitted  herself 
in  this  charge  with  very  laudable  assiduity,  although  it  appears,  from 
her  son's  own  confession,  that  his  religious  education  had  been  so  greatly 
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neglected  in  childhood  that  he  bad  only  a  very  sligLt  acquaiatance  Wilb 
Ibe  New  Testament. 

Being  a  younger  brother,  and  possessing  only  a.  very  slender  patri- 
mony, he  was  urged  to  apply  himself  lo  the  study  of  law,  on  his  finish- 
ing hia  academical  course;  but  although  his  studious  disposition,  his 
sobriety,  and  his  industry,  gave  his  family  a  notion  that  the  law  was  a 
proper  profesaiun  for  him,  he  had  already  imbibed  tastes  and  feelings  of 
little  congeniality  with  the  prolesslon  thus  designed  for  him.  '■  1  found," 
■ays  he,  "an  Insunnountable  aversion  to  every  thing  but  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  general  leaniing;  and  while  Ihey  fancied  I  was  poring 
upon  Voet  itnd  Vinuiua,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I 
was  secretly  devouring."'  The  patrimony  of  a  younger  Scottish  brother, 
however,  would  not  allow  of  entire  devotion  to  a  life  of  letters,  witliout 
»ome  sources  of  emolument  greater  considerably  than  literature  at  that 
period  presented  to  the  young  aspirant.  "  My  very  slender  fortune," 
he  says,  "  being  unsuitable  to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being  a. 
little  broken  by  my  ardent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or  rather  forced, 
to  make  a  very  feeble  trial  for  eutering  into  a  more  active  scene  of  llle. 
In  nSi  I  went  to  Bristol,  with  some  recommendations  to  eminent  nier- 
chante;  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to  me. 
1  went  over  to  France  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  iu  a  coun- 
try retreat;  and  I  there  laid  that  plan  of  hie  which  1  have  steadily  and 
■UCCeMfully  pursued.  I  resolved  lo  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply 
my  deficiency  of  Ibrtuue,  to  maintain  unimpaired  my  independency, 
and  lo  regard  every  object  as  cunlemptiblei  except  the  improvement  of 
my  talents  in  literature.  During  my  retreat  in  France,  first  at  Kheims, 
but  chlefiy  at  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  I  composed  my  '  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature.'  After  passing  three  years  very  agreeably  in  that  country,  1 
came  over  lo  London  in  1737.  In  the  end  of  l7dS,  1  .published  my 
Treatise,  and  immediately  went  down  to  my  mother  and  my  brother, 
who  lived  at  his  country-house,  and  was  employing  himself  very  judi- 
ciously and  successfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune." 

He  speaks  apparently  with  much  equanimity  of  the  signal  failure  of 
fais  first  performance,  and  he  deserves  commendation  cercamly  for  the 
good  hope  he  maintained  in  a  crisis  so  discouraging  lo  every  literary 
adventurer  as  that  through  which  It  was  his  lot  to  pass.  But  there  is  a 
curious  noteaubjoined  to  Mr  llitchie's  account  of  this  portion  of  our 
philosopher's  life,  which  gives  another  representation  altogether  of  the 
affair.  In  the  'London  Review,"  edited  by  Dr  Kenrick,  there  is  a 
note,  says  Mr  Ritchie,  on  this  passage  in  our  author's  biographical  nar- 
rative, "  rather  inimical  to  the  amenity  of  disposition  claimed  by  him. 
The  reviewer  says;  'so  sanguine,  that  It  does  not  appear  our  author 
bad  acquired,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  command  over  bis  passions 
of  which  he  afterwards  makes  h'ls  boast-  His  disappointment  at  the 
public  reception  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Nature  had  indeed  a  violent 
effect  on  bis  passions  in  a  particular  instance;  it  nut  having  dropt  so 
dead-born  from  the  press  but  llial  it  was  severely  handled  by  the  re- 
viewers of  those  times,  In  a  publication  entitled  "  The  Works  of  the 
Learned," — a  circumstance  which  so  highly  provoked  our  young  phi- 
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liMopher  that  he  flew  ia  a  violetit  rage  to  demand  satisractioD  of 
Itobiuson,  the  publisher,  whom  he  kept,  during  tlie  poroiyam  of  hU 
anger,  at  hia  sword's  point,  trembling  behind  the  rounier  leet  a  period 
■liould  be  put  to  the  life  or  a  sober  critic  by  a  ruving  philosopher.'  " 

We  cannot  present  the  next  ten  years  of  Hume's  lil'e  in  fewer  word* 
than  his  own.  After  affirming  that  he  very  soon  recovered  from  tha 
blow  thus  inflicted  on  him,  and  renewed  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
with  great  ardour,  he  proceedx  thus:  "  In  174S  1  printed  at  Edinburgh 
the  first  part  of  my  Essays :  the  work  was  favourably  received,  and  sooo 
made  me  entirely  forfjet  my  former  disappolDlment.  1  continued  with 
my  mother  and  brother  in  the  couDlry,  and  in  that  time  recovered  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  bad  too  much  neglected  ill 
my  early  youth.  In  1745  1  received  a  letter  from  the  marquess  of  An- 
naottale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  England;  1  found 
also,  thai  the  friends  and  laraily  of  that  young  nobleman  were  denroua 
of  putting  faim  under  my  care  and  direction,  for  the  state  of  his  mind 
and  health  required  it — I  lived  with  -him  a  twelvemonth.  My  appoint- 
ments during  that  time  made  a  considerable  accession  to  my  small  for- 
lune.  I  then  received  aa  invitation  from  General  St  Clair  to  attend 
him  as  a  secretary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  lir^t  meant  pgaiost 
Canada,  but  ended  in  an  incursion  on  the  coast  of  France.  Next  year, 
to  wit,  1747,  I  received  an  invilalioo  from  the  general  to  attend  hiui  in 
the  same  station  in  his  military  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  I  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  otfieer,  and  was  introduced  at  these 
courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general,  aloni;  with  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and 
Captain  Grant,  now  General  Grant.  These  two  years  were  alinoi't  the 
only  interruptions  which  my  studies  have  received  during  the  cuurve  of 
my  life:  I  passed  them  agreeably,  and  in  good  company;  and  my  ap- 
pointments, with  my  frugality,  had  made  me  reach  a  fortune,  which  I 
called  independent,  though  most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  to  smile 
when  I  laid  so;  in  short,  I  was  now  master  of  near  a  thousand  pound*. 
I  bad  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want  of  success  in  puhliih- 
ing  the  'Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'  had  proceeded  more  from  the 
manner  than  the  matter,  and  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  very  usual  in- 
discretion,  in  going  to  the  press  too  early.  I  therefore  cast  the  firat 
part  of  that  work  anew  in  the  '  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing,'  which  was  published  while  I  was  at  Turin.  But  ibis  piece  was  at 
first  little  more  successful  than  the  '  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.'  On 
my  return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  monificaliun  to  find  alt  England  in  a 
ferment,  on  account  of  Dr  Middlcton's  'Free  Inquirj','  while  my  per- 
formance was  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected.  A  new  edition,  which 
bad  been  published  at  London,  of  my  Essays,  moral  and  political,  met 
not  wiih  a  much  belter  reception.  Such  is  the  force  of  natural  trmper, 
that  thi'te  disappointments  mode  little  or  no  impression  on  me.  I  weni 
down  ia.  1749,  and  lived  two  year*  with  my  brother  at  his  country- 
house,  fur  my  moiiicr  was  now  dead.  I  there  composed  the  second 
part  of  my  Essays,  which  I  called  '  Political  Discounus,'  and  also  my 
'  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,'  which  is  another  part 
of  my  Treatise  that  I  cast  anew.  Meanwhile  my  bookseller.  A.  MiUart 
informed  me  that  my  former  publications  (all  but  the  unlbrtuuate  Trea- 
lise)  were  beginning  to  he  the  subject  of  cooveraatiuu ;  that  the  »ale  of 
ihcm  wM  gradually  increasing,  and  that  nrw  editions  were  demandetL 
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Aoiwera  by  revereDda  and  ri|;ht  reverends  came  out  two  or  three  in 
a  year;  and  I  found  by  Dr  Warburton's  raitin;;,  that  the  books  were 
beginning  to  be  eateem^d  in  good  compHny.  However,  I  had  a  fixed 
resolution,  which  I  inflexibly  muincained,  never  to  reply  to  any  body; 
and  not  being  very  irascible  in  my  temper,  I  fiave  eaiiily  kept  layaelt 
clear  or  all  literary  squabbles.  These  flymptoma  of  a  rising  reputation 
gave  me  encouragement,  as  I  was  ever  nioru  disposed  to  see  the  favour- 
able than  unfavourable  side  of  things;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it  is  more 
happy  to  possets,  than  to  be  bom  to  an  estate  of  £  1 0,000  a  year." ' 

Whatever  may  be  the  literary  merit  and  acuteness  of  the  publications 
noticed  in  the  above  extract,  they  contain  sentimenU  highly  repugnant 
to  every  serious  and  well-disposed  mind,  as  calculated  to  overiurn  the 
first  principles  of  reasoning  and  belief,  and  establish  only  a  universal 
scepticism  In  the  room  of  ail  philosophy.  Their  object  is  not  lo  show 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  u-hicli  impede  knowledge,  but  to  prove 
that  real  and  certain  knowledge  h  a  thing  which  mortals  need  not  seek 
after,  for  it  is  rendered  unattainable  lo  man  by  the  very  structure  of 
fats  understanding.  The  foundation  of  this  annihilating  scepticism  had 
been  incautiously  laid  long  before  Hume's  time,  by  a  no  less  distin- 
guished and  excellent  man  than  John  Locke,  who,  in  his  celebrated 
essay,  limited  all  our  sourees  of  knowledge  to  sensation  and  conscious- 
nesj;  and  by  representing  ideas  as  actual  existences  lodged  in  th« 
mind,  resolved  every  thing  into  mere  coniiciousness,  or  the  mind'*  per- 
ceptions of  itself,  and  of  nothing  lieyond  Itselll  Hume  was  hut  follow- 
ing out  this  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  though  startling  and  absurd  con- 
sequences, when  he  chose  lo  deny  the  existence  of  an  external  world, 
and  to  reject  the  universally-received  ideas  of  causation  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  taws  of  nature.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men 
less  irascible  than  Warburton  should  have  railed  at  the  propounder  of 
such  monstrous  dogmas  as  those  which  Hume  had  set  forth.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  a  time  meditated  a  prose- 
cution of  the  author  of  the  '  Enquiries;'  but  were  fortunately  diverted 
from  a  proceeding  which  would  only  have  defeated  its  object,  by  bring- 
ing a  wretched  philosophy  into  more  general  notice,  and  inventing  its 
ADthor  probably  with  the  attributes  of  a  martyr,  and  the  sympatbiei 
which  alwRvs  attach  themselves  more  or  less  to  a  persecuted  man. 

>*  In  1761,"  Mr  Hume  resumee,  "  I  removed  from  the  country  lo  the 
town,  the  true  scene  for  a  man  of  letters.  In  I75S  were  published  at 
Edinburgh,  where  I  then  lived,  my  'Political  Discourses,'  the  only 
work  of  mine  that  was  successful  on  the  first  publication.  It  was  well 
received  abroad  and  at  home.  In  the  same  year  was  published  at  Lon- 
don, my  '  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals;"  which,  in  my 
own  opinion,  (who  ought  not  to  judge  on  that  subject,)  is  of  all  my  . 
writings,  historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  best. 
It  came  nnnoticed  and  unobserved  into  the  world.  In  173S  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  chose  me  their  Librarian,  an  office  from  which  I  received 
little  or  no  emolument,  but  which  gave  me  the  command  of  a  large 
library.  I  then  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  '  History  of  England;' 
but  being  frightened  with  the  notion  of  continuing  a  narrative  through 
H  period  of  seventeen  hundred  years,  I  commenced  with  the  accession 
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of  the  koMe  of  Start,  n  cpo^  wkcn  I  tkonght  the 
of  hedoo  begra  cbieflj  to  take  place.  I  was,  I  own, 
expecutiooft  of  the  Mooni  of  tbb  work.  I  thought  that  I  was  the  ooly 
hiilorian  that  had  at  ooce  neglected  present  power,  interest,  and  aathor- 
itj,  and  the  cry  of  popular  prejodice*;  and  as  the  sobfect  was  snited  to 
every  capacttv,  I  expected  proportiooal  applaose.  But  miserable  was 
my  disappoiotmeot:  1  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disapproba- 
tion, and  eren  detestation;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  whig  and  tory, 
cborcbman  and  sectary,  freethinker  and  religiootst,  patriot  and  eonr- 
tier,  united  in  their  rage  again»t  the  man  who  had  prpsomed  to  shed  a 
generous  tear  tor  the  late  of  Charles  I.  and  the  t:arl  of  Strafford ;  and 
after  the  first  ebullitions  of  their  furv  were  orer,  what  was  still 
mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblirion.  Mr  Millar  told 
that  in  a  twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I  scareely, 
indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank 
or  letters,  that  could  endure  the  book.  1  must  only  except  the  primate 
of  England,  Dr  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr  Stone,  which 
seem  two  odd  exceptions.  These  dignified  prelates  separately  sent  worn 
mes4(ages  not  to  be  discouraged." 

Wc  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this  first  e^say  of  our  historian's  es- 
cited  all  the  clamour,  and  encountered  all  the  prejudice,  here  repre- 
sented. His  biographer  declares,  that,  after  a  diligent  search  into  the 
literary  history  of  the  period,  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  trace 
of  that  universal  outcry  which  Hume  represents  himself  as  having  been 
assailed  with.*  We  are  particularly  doubtful  of  his  having  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  tory  party  as  his  language  implies.  The 
fact  is,  he  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  the  apologist  of  the  StuartSi 
in  their  most  unconstitutional  measures;  and  his  thinly -concealed  dis* 
like  to  the  principles  of  the  settlement  of  1688  could  not  but  be  grate* 
ful  to  the  party  in  question.  There  is  certainly  a  tone  of  vacillation 
in  much  that  he  has  written  relating  to  the  period  in  question;  he  does 
sometimes  confess  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  king,  and  even  pronouneea 
some  of  his  measures  worthy  of  censure;  but  he  takes  care  to  repie* 
lent  the  measures  of  the  patriots  as  unconstitutional  and  rebellious.  If 
be  feels  sometimes  necessitated  to  eulogize  the«virtues  and  courage  of 
the  leading  patriots,  he  hastens  to  remind  the  reader  of  their  virulence 
and  fanaticism.  Thei^e,  and  other  similar  marks  of  trimming  and  un« 
certainty,  are  very  ably  and  eloquently  descanted  upon  by  the  reviewer 
of  Drodie*s  *  History  of  the  British  Empire,'  in  the  40th  volume  of  the 
'Edinburgh  Review;'  and  are  fully  and  elaborately  exposed  by  Mr 
Brodie  in  his  able  and  constitutional  work.  We  shall  here  quote  a 
few  of  the  reviewer's  illustrations  of  Hume's  'double  and  discordant 
tone/  *'  Thus,  af^er  saying  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  Charles's 
first  parliament,  that  *  these  generous  patriots,  animated  with  a  warm 
regard  to  liberty,  saw  with  regret  an  unbounded  power  exercised  by 
the  crown,  and  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  king's  ne- 
cessities afibrded  them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within  reasonable 
compass;'  and  adding,  *  that  to  grant  or  refuse  supplies  was  the  un- 
doubted privilege  of  the  commons;'  he  chooses  to  represent  their  re* 
fusal  to  grant  more  than  two  subsidies  till  they  had  been  heard  on  the 
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national  grievance*,  as  '  a  cruel  niocLery  oC  the  •overeign,  anJ  a  pro- 
ceeding unprecedenled  in  an  English  parliament;'  and  shortly  after, 
■tigmatizes  the  very  persons  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the  lenns  we 
have  now  cited,  as  ambitious  fanatics,  who  advocated  '  furious  roea- 
•ures,'  and  'under  colour  of  redressing  grievances,  which,  during  this 
ihort  reign,  could  not  have  been  very  numerous,  proposed  to  con- 
trol every  part  of  the  government  which  displeased  them."  Of  Hamp- 
den,  be  says,  in  an  elaborate  character,  in  itself  neither  very  gen- 
erous nor  very  consistent:  '  Then  was  displayed  the  mighty  ambition 
of  Hampden,  taught  disguise,  not  moderation,  by  former  restraint; 
supported  by  courage,  conducted  by  prudence,  embellished  by  mo- 
desty; but  whether  Ibunded  in  a  love  of  power  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is 
■till,  from  his  untimely  end,  left  doubtful  and  uncertain.'  Now,  if  am- 
bition means  any  thing,  and  especially  a  mighty,  disguised,  and  immo- 
derate ambition,  it  must  mean,  we  should  thinL,  a  love  of  power; — but, 
while  such  an  ambition  is  assumed  as  the  undoubted  basis  and  denonii- 
■Mtor  of  the  character,  it  is  admitted  to  be  uncertain  whether  a  love  of 
|>ower  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it!  But  the  eloquent  writer  does  not 
startle  even  at  greater  inconsistencies  than  this,  when  the  object  is  to 
lower  the  character  of  an  an ti- royalist.  This  illustrious  person  had  at 
one  time  resolved,  it  seems,  along  with  Pym  and  Cromwell,  '  to  aban- 
don his  native  country  and  fly  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,' — 
and  then,  he  who  could  be  actuated  only  by  mighty  ambition — founded 
either  in  a  love  of  power  or  a  zeal  for  liberty — is  eagerly  degraded  into 
■  crazy  fanatic,  itho  had  no  other  object  but  '  to  enjoy  lectures  and 
discourses  of  auy  length  or  form  that  might  please  bimi'  In  the 
same  reckless  spirit  of  flagrant  inconsistency,  or  rather  perhaps  we 
should  say,  of  alternate  caudour  and  partiality,  he  flrst  represents  the 
people  of  England  3X  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  these  glowing 
colours.  '  Never  was  there  a  people  less  corrupted  by  vice,  and  more 
aclnated  by  principle,  than  the  English  at  this  period.  Never  were 
thfre  individuals  who  possessed  more  capacity,  more  courage,  more 
disioleresled  zeal.  To  determine  his  conduct  in  the  approaching  con- 
test, every  man  hearkened  with  avidity  to  tht  reaioni  proposed  on  both 
sides.'  But,  both  before  and  after,  while  we  meet  with  perpetual  and 
nnvarying  praise  of  the  gallantry  and  generous  loyalty  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  king,  we  find  nothing  but  invectives  and  sarcasms  upon 
the  furious  bigotry,  the  base  hypocrisy,  and  low  arts  of  popularity,  by 
which  their  opponents  are  said  to  have  been  actuated.  In  like  manner, 
be  flrst  says  of  Laud,  that,  though  not  exactly  a  Papist,  '  tlie  genius  of 
his  religion  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Romish,  and  that  not  only 
Ihe  puritans  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be  relapsing  fast  into 
that  superstition,  but  the  court  of  Rome  itself  entertuned  hopes  of  re- 
mning  its  authority  in  this  island,  and  twice  offered  him  privately  a 
Cardinal's  hat,'  which  he  declined  with  great  civility;  and  then,  when 
he  comes  to  the  account  of  his  trial,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  '  the 
froundUtt  chai^  of  popery,  t/iouffh  belied  by  hit  tehole  conduct,  was 
oontinually  ui^mI  against  him.'  In  the  same  spirit,  when  he  comes  to 
Ae  agitating  scene  of  the  king's  trial  and  condemnation,  he  first  repre- 
sents it  in  these  words  as  a  proceeding  of  the  most  awful  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  'The  pomp  and  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  transaction, 
corresponded  to  the  greatest  conception  that  is  suggested  in  the  annsti 
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of  human  kinti !  The  delegates  or  a  grcM  people  sitlJog  in  judgment 
on  iheir  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  misgovern  men  t  and 
Oreach  of  trust!'  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is,  at  least,  lofly  and  liberal 
I  enough:  and  would  satisfy,  we  «houId  imagine,  the  ambition  of  a  pro- 
Ibssed  regicide.  But  by  and  by  all  this  theatrical  pomp  id  conjured 
Away,  and  this  magnilicrnt  temple  of  Justice  convened  into  a  (ten  of 
pftltry  and  contemptible  assassins.  Instead  of  his  judges  being  really 
(he  delegates  of  a  great  nation,  we  find  even  the  parliament  by  whom 
they  were  appointed  dwindled  into  '  a  diminutive  assembly,  no  longer 
deserving  that  honourable  name,'  and  disavowed  by  the  body  of  the 
nation;  while  they  themselves  are  called  '  hypocritical  parncidea,  who, 
by  sanctified  pretences,  had  long  disguised  their  treasons,'  and  now 
consummated  'the  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance.'  " 

It  is  a  piece  of  whining  cant,  and  nothini^  better,  for  Hume  to  repre- 
sent all  parties  of  his  day  as  being  fired  to  madness  against  him  for 
"  presuming  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
earl  of  .Strafford."  No  one  ever  found  fault  with  the  historian  for  abed- 
ding  'a  decent  tear'  to  the  memory  of  the  brilliant,  though  unprincipled, 
courtier  and  his  infatuated  master.  But  he  must  have  known  well  that 
the  cause  of  indignation  found  in  his  volume  were  the  false  pretences 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  these  men.  It  was  Hume's  object  to  canonize 
them,  and  he  did  not  scruple  either  to  mutilate  or  to  pervert  the  truth 
when  necessary  for  his  purpose.  Mr  Brodie  has  very  ably  and  labori' 
Onsly  exposed  the  mean  artifices  to  which  thi^  would-be  iii^^enuoui  his- 
torian has  had  recourse,  in  order  to  give  the  wished- for  tone  and  colour- 
ing to  documents  which  he  durst  not  quote  entire. 

In  L756  Mr  Hume  published  a  second  volume  of  his  History,  con- 
taioing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Revolution.  Of 
this  volume  he  says :  "  This  performance  happened  to  give  less  dtsplea- 
■nre  to  the  whigs,  and  was  better  received.  It  not  only  rose  itself,  bat 
helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother.  But  though  I  had  been 
taught. by  experience,  that  the  whig  party  were  in  po^ession  of  bestow- 
ing all  places,  both  in  the  slate  and  in  literature,  I  was  so  little  inclined 
to  yield  to  their  senseless  clamour,  that  in  above  a  hundred  alterationa, 
vhich  farther  study,  reading,  or  recollection,  engaged  me  to  moke  in 
the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  thero  invariably 
to  the  lory  side.  It  is  ridiculous  to  consider  the  English  constitution 
before  that  period  as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty."  In  this  last  sentence 
we  have  the  great  scope  and  purport  of  the  historian  revealed  to  ua> 
It  wa«  ills  grand  object  lo  represent  the  English  government  as  having 
been  an  absolute  irresponsible  monarchy  up  lo  the  period  of  the  Stiuut 
dynasty  ;  and  consequently  Charles  as  justified  in  withholding,  and  the 
people  unreasonable  in  demanding,  those  privileges  and  liberties  of  the 
■ubject  which  formed  the  object  of  the  civil  war.  Hume's  theory  hu 
btrn  exploded  by  several  able  hands;  by  none  more  successfully  than 
.  Mr  Hallam'  and  Mr  Brodie,  to  whose  volumes  we  have  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring the  reader. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  ■  History  of  England'  was  published 
Id  1759.  Two  years  afterwarda  Mr  Hume  published  the  earlier  part 
of  the  English  history,  in  two  rolumea.     His  repntation  was  ( 
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lisbed  as  a  writer.  And  the  profits  of  bis  historical  vulumes,  to  tue  hu 
own  words,  "rendered  him  Dot  only  iodepeodeDt  but  ojmlciit."  Id 
1763  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  HertlDrd's  embassy  to  Paris.  He  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  literary  cireles  of  that  metropolis,  and 
appears  to  have  been  liighly  gratified  with  his  reception.  Oo  the  de- 
piirture  of  Lord  Hertford  to  a^ume  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland,  in  1766, 
Mr  Hume  was  lefl  e/iarff^  d'affnint  in  Pari*  until  the  arrival  of  the 
duke  or  Richmond.  In  1767  he  accepted  of  an  under-secretaryship  ot 
BtHle;  but  in  1769  retired  into  private  life,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Edinbui^h.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  In  lettered  ease  and 
tranquillity.     He  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1766. 

His  friend,  Dr  Adam  Smith,  has  given  au  account  of  his  latter  mo- 
ments in  a  letter  to  Mr  Strulian,  which  is  usually  appended  to  the  auto- 
biographical sketch  of  the  author  attached  to  his  ■  History  of  England.' 
It  is  an  interesting  but  a  melancholy  document,  representing  as  it  does 
a  mind  of  great  and  unquestionable  powers  making  idle  sport  of  all  the 
tremendous  uncertainties  which  must,  even  to  Hume's  sceptical  mind, 
have  enveloped  the  article  death. 

Mr  Hume's  merits  as  an  historian  are  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, and  he  is  daily  losing  possession  of  the  public  ear.  li  is  impos' 
aible  to  deny  lo  his  narrative  the  praise  of  great  elegance)  perspicuity, 
■ud  seductiveness;  but  he  has  been  proved  to  be  deficient  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  historian, — in  all  that  enables  us  to  repose  confidence 
in  his  graceful  narrative.  We  now  read  every  page  of  bb  once  popu- 
lar history  with  extreme  suspicion,  and  a  constant  watchfulness  against 
being  led  into  error  by  his  artful  and  insidious  eloquence.  "  Mr  Hume's 
•ummarin,"  says  the  critic  already  quoted  In  thb  article,  "  Mr  Hume's 
summaries  of  the  conflicting  views  of  different  parties  at  particular  eras, 
have  been  deservedly  admired  for  the  singular  clearness,  brevity,  and 
plausibility  with  which  they  are  composed :  but,  in  reality,  they  belong 
rather  to  conjectural  than  to  authentic  history;  and  any  one  who  looks 
into  contemporary  documents  will  be  surprised  lo  find  how  very  small 
a  portion  of  what  is  there  imputed  to  the  actors  of  the  time  had  actually 
occurred  to  them,  and  how  little  of  what  they  truly  maintained  is  there 
recorded  in  their  behalf.  The  object  of  the  author  being  chiefly  to  give 
bis  readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  scenes  he  described,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  actors  would  be  best  understood  by 
Dscribing  to  them  the  views  and  motives,  which,  upon  reflection,  ap- 
peared to  himself  most  natural  in  their  situation.  In  this  way,  he  has 
often  made  all  parties  appear  more  reasonable  than  they  truly  were; 
and  given  probability  and  consistency  lo  events,  which,  as  they  actually 
occurred,  were  not  a  little  inconceivaLile.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  un- 
doubtedly violated  the  truth  of  history,  i  ' 
fiuence  of  the  most  delusive  partialities, 
tton  of  the  opinions  likely  to  prevail  in  any  partiei 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  favourite  exercise  of  bis  ingenuity. 
Very  early  in  life,  for  examjile,  he  composed  four  Essays,  to  which  he 
gave  llie  names  of  the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  the  Platonist,  and  the 
Sceptic, — and  prefixed  to  ihcm  the  Ibllowing  very  characteristic  notice : 
'  The  intention  of  these  Essays  is  not  so  much  to  explain  accurately 
the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philosophy,  as  lo  deliver  Ihu 
sentiments  of  sects  which  naturally  form  themselves  in  the  world,  and 
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n  different  ideas  of  human  life  anil  human  bappioes 
given  each  of  them  the  uome  of  the  philosophical  sect  to  which  il 
the  greatest  affinity.'  These  very  words,  ne  iliitik,  might  be  apfi 
with  very  little  variation,  to  mo^t  of  the  summan«s  of  which  ■ 
been  ipeaking.  They,  too,  are  mere  conjectural  views  of  the  difierrnt 
•entiments  that  may  be  supposed  naturally  to  arise  in  the  world  at  par- 
ticular periods;  and  they  are  given  under  the  name  of  the  historical 
party  to  which  they  bear  ihe  greatest  affinity." 


Ztaaltei:  mactt. 


Waltsr  Harts,  a  respectable  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  abc 
the  year  1700,  but  the  precise  date  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  HU 
&tber  was  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  Young 
Harte  received  hb  early  education  at  Marlborough  school  under  a  Mi 
Hildrop,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  some  pieces  of  poetry.  He 
went  from  ibis  school  to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1720. 

Hit  first  publication  was  a  volume  of  poetry,  which  appeared  in  I7S7. 
It  attracted  Pope's  attention,  who  honoured  the  author  with  his  friend- 
■hip  and  patronage,  and  prefixed  his  encomiastic  lines  amongst  olbera, 
to  the  *  Dunciad.'  It  is  said  that  Harte's  reputation  was  so  high  amongst 
bit  con  temporaries  as  to  make  it  appear  a  probable  thing  to  not  a  few 
of  them  that  he  wo*  the  aulbor  of  the  '  Eisay  on  Man,'  whicb  was  first 
published  anonymously.  In  1730  be  published  a  poetical  '  Essay  on 
Ijatire,' and  in  1735  an  '  Essay  on  Reason.'  Pope  contributed  some 
lines  to  both  these  productions.  He  afterwards  published  two  sermons 
preached  before  the  university  of  O.vford,  which  were  much  admired. 
Betwixt  the  years  1746  and  1730  Ik  travelled  on  tha  continent  with 
Lord  Chesterfield's  son. 

In  1759  be  publibhtd  a  '  History  of  GusUvus  Adolpbus.'  This  work, 
which  formed  two  volumes  4to,  was  industriously  compiled,  but  its  auc- 
cess  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the  author.  His  style 
was  rugged  and  prdsotic  in  an  extreme ;  but  when  Hawki^.^  the  pub- 
lisher, ventured  to  point  out  some  uncouth  expressions  and  phtwes, 
Harte  would  smite  contemptuously  at  his  want  of  taste,  and  ny— 
"  Geoi^e,  that's  what  we  call  writing!"  It  was  also  unfortunate  for 
poor  Hartc  that  this  work  should  have  come  out  nearly  about  (be  aani* 
time  with  bislorical  pieces  from  the  pens  both  of  Hume  and  Robertcon. 

His  last  publication,  entitled  'The  Amaranth,'  contains  tome  i 
pleasing  pieces  of  poetry  of  a  serious  cast. 


:fvanti»  ;f  aintiro. 


Fhakcis  Fawkcb.  a  very  minor  name  in  English  literature,  warn 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Lee<li  and  Cambridge-  He  took 
ord«n,  and  was  first  seiiled  at  Bramham  in  his  native  county,  from 
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which  place  he  removed  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  whenoo 
Archbishop  Herring  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with 
St  Mary  Cray,  in  Kent.  In  1774  he  exchanged  his  vicarage  for  the 
rectory  of  Hayes.  His  first  poetical  publication  was  a  descriptive  poem, 
entitled  *  Bramham  Park,'  which  appeared  in  1747.  In  1761  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of '  Original  Poems  and  Translations ;'  and  in  1767  a 
translation  of  Theocritus  very  respectably  executed.  It  is  said  that 
Pearce,  Jortin,  Johnson,  Warton,  and  several  other  eminent  scholars 
and  critics,  contributed  to  the  Theocritus.     He  died  in  August,  1777. 


r 

BOBN  A.  D.  1709^ DIED  A.  D.  1779. 

This  minor  English  poet  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Castleton  in 
Roxburghshire.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  practised,  with  considerable  repute,  in  London  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  death.  His  literary  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  on  a 
didactic  poem,  entitled  *  The  Art  of  Preserving  Hesdth,'  which  was 
published  in  1744>.  He  wrote  several  other  pieces  both  on  professional 
and  non-professional  subjects ;  and  enjoyed  a  fair  average  reputation 
among  the  scholars  of  his  day,  though  his  writings  are  seldom  referred 
to  now. 


BORN  A.  D.  1692. — DIED  A.D.  1789. 

Thomas  Amory,  the  son  of  Counsellor  Amory,  who  attended  King 
William  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Clare  in  the  year  1G92. 
He  is  believed  to  have  studied  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  practising  as 
a  physician ;  his  design,  however,  if  intended,  was  never  put  in  execution. 
In  1755  he  published  a  very  remarkable  work,  entitled  *  Memoirs,  contain- 
ing the  Lives  of  several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain ;  a  History  of  Antiquities, 
Productions  of  Nature,  and  Monuments  of  Art;  Observations  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  as  professed  by  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters 
of  every  Denomination ;  Remarks  on  the  writings  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish Divines,  and  a  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Writers  called  Infidels, 
from  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke ; 
with  a  variety  of  disquisitions  and  opinions  relative  to  criticism  and 
manners ;  and  many  extraordinary  actions :  in  several  Letters,'  Lond. 
8vo.  A  second  volume  was  promised,  but  it  never  appeared.  In  1756 
be  published  the  first  volume  of  the  life  of  John  Buncle,  and  the  second 
in  1766,  in  which  it  is  thought  the  author  intended  to  sketch  his  own 
picture.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  the  *  Memoirs.'  Mr 
Amory  was  likewise  author  of  a  letter  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  as 
also  of  various  religious  tracts,  poems,  and  songs.  He  died  in  1789, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven. 
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This  celebrated  philological  and  gnmmarical  writer  w  the  eldcil 
foo  of  James  Uarrift»  Esq.  of  Salisbary,  and  the  ladj  Eloabetii  Aak- 
ley,  siftter  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  <  Characterirtieft.'  He  re- 
eeired  his  early  edacation  at  Salisbarr,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Ozlbffd 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Having  spent  the  usual  term  of  study  at  Wad- 
ham  college,  he  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  inn,  though  with  no 
Tiew  towards  the  bar. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  3'ear  he  succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  fiuhov 
to  a  handsome  property,  and  immediately  gave  himself  op  to  the  por- 
•oit  of  Uteratnre,  especially  the  Greek  philosophy.  In  1744  he  pab- 
lished  three  treatises  on  Art,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Happiness,  distiogaislH 
cd  by  their  elegance  of  style,  profound  and  varied  learning,  and  gen* 
eral  correctness  of  thought  and  i^entiment.  In  1751  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  '  Hermes,  or  a  Philo^phical  Inquiry  concerning  Uni- 
versal Grammar/  This  is  a  wurk  of  much  research  and  fine  tasto^ 
although  it  does  not  perhaps  deserve  so  high  a  commendation  as  haa 
been  passed  upon  it  by  Lowth  and  some  others.  Home  Tooke  at- 
tacked it  with  great  virulence. 

In  1761,  Mr  Harris  was  returned  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Cbriftt  church.  In  1763  he  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  but  resigned 
office  with  the  rest  of  the  ministry  in  1765.  In  1775  he  published  a 
work  entitled  '  Philosophical  Arrangements,*  being  a  portion  of  a  medi- 
tated larger  work  on  the  Peripatetic  logic.  His  last  work  was  entitled 
'  Philological  Inquiries.'  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  critical  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancients. 

Mr  Harris  died  in  1780.  His  son,  Lord  Malmesbury,  pabliahed  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works  in  1601,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  a 
Memoir  prefixed.  His  lordship  seems  to  have  formed  a  pretty  jott 
estimate  of  his  respected  parents  literary  character.  He  says :  **  The 
distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known,  and  by  which  be  is 
likely  to  survive  to  posterity,  is  that  of  a  man  of  learning.**  Mr  Har* 
ris's  treatises  will  alwa^'s  be  admired  for  their  taste  and  emditioo ; 
tboogfa  little  regarded*  perhaps,  as  profoundly  philosophical  trmdt. 

Mitt^vn  BBihunu 

mOWJt  A.  D.  171a. — DIID  A.D.  1782. 

This  artist  was  of  Welsh  extraction.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1713.  At  thirty-five  years  of  age  we  find  him  a  portrait-painter  of 
s^mie  repute  in  London,  for  he  was  employed  in  1748  to  execute  like- 
n<'»<w's  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  for  their  tutor  the 
h'lhUop  of  Norwich.  Edwards  says,  that  in  drawing  a  head  Wilson  was 
not  (excelled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, — which  is,  af^er  all»  not 
^nying  much  for  his  genius  in  this  line  of  the  art ;  for,  with  the  cxcep- 


tioD  of  Reynolds — and  lie  was  now  only  ruing  into  notice — al)  the  por- 
Irait- limners  oftbe  day  were  wretclird  daubers. 

A  visit  to  Italy,  which  WiIkod  was  enabled  to  make  in  his  thirty-Eixth 
year,  proved  the  means  of  leading  him  into  that  department  wherein 
his  better  genius  lay<  At  firtt,  says  Allan  CunDiogham,  "  he  contin- 
ued the  study  and  practice  of  portrait-painting,  and,  it  is  said,  with  feir 
hopes  or  success,  when  an  accident  opened  another  avenue  to  fame,  and 
shut  up  the  way  lo  fortune.  Having  waited  one  morning,  till  he  grew 
weary,  (or  the  coming  of  Zucarelli  the  artist,  he  painted,  to  beguile  the 
time,  a  scene  upon  which  the  window  of  his  friend  looked,  with  bo 
much  grace  and  effect  that  Zucarelli  was  astonished,  and  inquired  if  he 
bad  studied  landscape.  Wilson  replied  that  he  had  not.  '  Tlien  I 
advise  you,'  said  the  other,  '  to  try,  for  you  are  sure  of  great  success.' 
The  counsel  of  one  Iriend  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  another. 
This  was  Vernet,  a  French  painter, — a  man  whoae  generosity  was  equal 
to  his  reputation,  and  that  was  very  high.  One  day,  while  sitting  in 
Wilson's  painting-room,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  a 
Dewly-finished  landscape  that  he  desired  lo  become  its  proprietor,  and 
offered  in  exchange  one  of  bis  best  pictures.  This  was  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  other ;  the  exchange  was  made,  and  with  a  liberal- 
ity equally  rare  and  commendable,  Vernet  placed  his  friend's  picture  in 
bis  exhibitioD-Toom,  and  when  his  own  productions  happened  to  be 
praised  or  purchased  by  English  travellers,  the  generous  Frenchman 
used  to  say,  'Don't  talk  of  niy  landscapes  alone,  when  your  own  coun- 
tryman, Wilson,  paints  so  beautifully.'  These  praises,  and  an  internal 
feeling  of  the  merits  of  his  new  performances,  induced  Wilson  to  re- 
linquish portrait-painting,  and  proceed  with  landscape.  He  found  him- 
self better  prepared  for  this  new  pursuit  tban  he  had  imagined  ;  he  had 
been  long  insensibly  storing  his  mind  with  the  beauties  of  natural  sce- 
nery, and  the  picturesque  mountains  and  glens  of  his  native  Wales  bad 
been  to  him  an  academy  when  he  was  unconscious  of  their  influence. 
He  did  not  proceed  upon  that  plan  of  study,  much  recommended,  but 
little  practised,  of  copying  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  with  the  hope 
of  catching  a  corresponding  inspiration  ;  but  he  studied  their  works, 
and  mastered  their  methods  of  attaining  excellence,  and  compared  them 
carefully  with  nature.  By  this  means  he  caught  the  hue  and  the  char- 
acter of  Italian  scenery,  and  steeped  his  spirit  in  its  i^plendour.  His 
landscapes  are  fanned  with  the  pure  air,  warmed  with  the  glowing  suns, 
filled  with  the  ruined  temples,  and  sparkling  with  the  wooded  streams 
and  tranquil  lakes  of  that  ciassic  region.  His  reputation  rose  so  fast 
that  he  obtained  pupils.  Men^s,  out  of  regard  for  his  genius,  painted 
his  portrait ;  and  Wilson  repaid  this  Hattcry  with  a  fine  landscape." 

Wilson  returned  lo  England  after  a  sit  years'  residence  abroad.  The 
sure  road  to  fame  now  lay  before  liim  :  landscape- painting,  in  its  true 
principles,  was  yet  unknown  in  England,  and  none  were  better  qualified 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  that  delightful  branch  of  the 
srt  than  Wibon.  But  he  had  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  new 
ta>te,  before  he  could  hope  to  cultivate  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he 
was  BO  eminently  qualified  to  excel  with  advantage  to  himself;  and  this 
be  found  no  small  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  His  easy,  artless,  truth- 
ful style,  failed  to  win  the  attention  of  such  purchasers  as  gloated  on 
the  productions  of  Barret's  easel,  and  the  equally  wonhlcss  daubs  of 
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Smith  of  Chichester:  snd  poor  Wil«on  found  il  difficult  (o  procure  • 
tcaaty  subsiatEnoe  by  selling  the  noble  creations  of  hie  fiue  genius  to 
pawnbrokers  and  such  sort  of  customers.  He  bad,  however,  a  confi- 
deut  persuasion  that  the  public  taste  would  yet  come  round,  and  thai 
the  merits  and  value  of  his  paintings  would,  ere  long,  be  fctt  and  ac- 
knowledged :  *■  Beechey,"  he  one  day  said  to  that  artist,  "  you  will 
live  to  see  great  prices  given  for  nay  pictures,  when  those  of  Barret  will 
not  fetch  one  farthing." 

In  his  declining  years  Wilson  was  rendered  comfortable  in  hi*  worldly 
circumstances  by  the  bequest  of  a  relative  ;  but  the  gift  came  (oo  late 
to  rescue  his  genius  from  the  oppressing  ills  of  poverty.  His  sight  wu 
now  failing,  and  his  sLill  of  touch  forsaking  hiiu  ;  his  spirits  too  bad 
been  soured  and  fretted  by  the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  a  public  not  yet  quali6ed  to  appreciate  his  genius.  He  died  id 
May,  1762. 

"  As  a  landscape-painter,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  the  merita  of 
Wilson  are  great;  hla  conceptions  are  generally  noble,  and  his  execa- 
tion  vigorous  and  glowing:  the  dewy  freshness,  the  natural  lustre  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  his  scenes,  have  seldom  been  exceeded.  He 
rose  at  once  from  the  tame  insipidity  of  common  scenery  into  Daturvl 
grandeur  and  magnificence ;  his  streams  seem  all  abodes  for  nymplw, 
his  hills  are  fit  haunts  for  the  muses,  and  his  temples  worthy  of  goda. 
His  whole  heart  was  in  his  an,  and  he  talked  and  dreamed  landscape. 
He  looked  on  cattle  as  made  only  to  form  groups  for  his  pictures,  and 
on  men  as  they  composed  haimooiounly.  One  day  looking  on  the  fine 
scene  from  Richmond  Terrace,  and  wishing  to  point  out  a  spot  of  par- 
ticular beauty  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  bim,  '  There,'  said  be, 
holding  out  his  finger,  '  see  near  those  houses,  there  where  the  figures 
are.'  He  viood  for  some  time  by  the  waterfall  of  Temi  in  speechleaa 
admiration,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  '  Well  done :  water,  by  God  I' 
In  aerial  effect  he  considered  himself  above  any  rival.  When  Wright 
uf  Derby  offered  to  exchange  works  with  him,  he  answered,  *  With  all 
my  heart.  I'll  give  you  air,  and  you  will  give  me  6re.'  *  Wilson,' 
says  Fuseli.  discoursing  on  art  in  IHOl,  '  observed  nature  in  all  ber 
appearances,  and  had  a  characteristic  touch  for  all  her  forms.  Bat. 
though  in  effects  of  dewy  freshness  and  silent  evening  lights  few  bave 
equalled  and  fewer  excelled  him,  his  grandeur  is  oflener  allied  to  ter- 
ror, bustle,  and  convulsion,  than  to  calmness  and  tranquillity.  He  is 
now  numbered  with  the  classics  of  the  art,  though  little  more  than  the 
fifth  part  of  a  crnturi"  has  elapsed  since  death  relieved  him  from  the 
apathy  of  cognoscenti,  the  envy  of  rivals,  and  the  neglect  of  a  tasteless 
public;  for  Wilson,  whose  works  will  soon  command  prices  as  propd 
as  those  of  Claude,  Poussin,  or  Elzheimer.  resembled  the  last  moit  in 
bis  fate,  and  lived  and  died  nearer  to  indigence  than  ease.'  Wilson's 
landscapes  arc  numerous,  and  are  scattered  as  they  should  be  through 
public  galleries  and  private  rooms.  They  are  in  general  productions 
of  fancy  rather  than  of  existing  reality  ;  scenes  pictured  forth  by  the 
imagination  rather  than  transcribed  from  nature,  yet  there  is  enough  of 
nature  in  them  to  please  the  commonest  clown,  and  enough  of  what  is 
poetic  to  charm  (he  most  fastidious  fancy.  He  sometimes  indeed 
painted  fac^simites  of  scenes :  but  his  heart  disliked  such  unpoetia 
drudgery  :  (or  his  thoughts  were  ever  dwelling  among  hills  and  strealM 
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renowned  in  story  and  song,  and  he  loved  to  expatiate  on  ruined  ten>- 
pies  and  walk  over  fields  where  great  deeds  had  been  achieved,  and 
where  gods  had  appeared  among  men.  He  was  fortunate  in  little  dur- 
ing his  life:  his  view  from  Kew  gardens,  though  exquisite  in  colour  and 
in  simplicity  of  arrangement,  was  returned  by  the  king  for  whom  it 
was  painted ;  nor  was  the  poetic  loveliness  of  his  compositions  felt  till 
such  acknowledgment  was  useless  to  the  artist.  The  names  of  a  few 
of  his  principal  compositions  will  show  the  historical  and  poetical  influ- 
ence under  which  he  wrought, — the  Death  of  Niobe,  Phseton,  Morn- 
ing, View  of  Rome,  Villa  of  Mecaenas  at  Tivoli,  Celadon  and  Amelia. 
View  on  the  river  Po,  Apollo  and  the  Seasons,  Meleager  and  Atalanta, 
Cicero  at  his  Villa,  Lake  of  Narni,  View  on  the  coast  of  Baise,  the  Ti- 
ber near  Rome,  Temple  of  Bacchus,  Adrian's  Villa,  Bridge  of  Rimini, 
Rosamond's  Pond,  Langallon- Bridge,  Castle  of  Dinas  Bran,  Temple  of 
Venus  at  Baise,  Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  Broken  Bridge  of 
Narni,  and  Nymphs  Bathing." 


BORN  A.  D.  1712. —  DIED  A.  D.  1760. 

This  distinguished  physician  was  born  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshfre. 
He  studied  medicine  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh.  In 
1746  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  London  college  of  physicians. 
He  attained  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the  metropolis  and  realized  a 
handsome  fortune,  notwithstanding  his  benevolent  disposition,  and  the 
large  sums  which  he  is  known  to  have  given  away  in  charity.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  the  religious  mystic  about  Dr 
Fothergill ;  but  his  character  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  superior  skill 
as  a  physician  very  generally  admitted  by  his  brethren.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  scientific  and  learned  men,  and  expended  large 
sums  in  the  formation  of  botanical  collections.     He  died  in  1780. 

mmiiam  Coif. 

BORN  A.  D.  1714. — DIED  A.  D.   1782. 

This  industriops  antiquary  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  property 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  was  born  at  Little  Abington,  near  Baberhani, 
in  that  county.  After  having  been  placed  five  years  at  Eton,  he  was 
entered  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  removed  to  King's 
college.  In  1736  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  1740  he  proceeded 
M.A.  In  1745  he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  in  1749  col- 
lated to  the  rectory  of  Hornsey  in  Middlesex. 

In  1765  he  accompanied  Horace  Walpole  to  France,  and  at  one  time 
thought  of  settling  in  that  country.'     He  was,  however,  diverted  firom 

*  Chalmen  is  of  opinion  that  CoU  wu  secretly  inclined  to  Romanism,  and  that  to 
lUs  leaning  nay  be  traced  his  desire  to  seUle  in  France.  See  article  CoLB  in  '  Bio- 
ffaphical  Dietioaary.* 
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HkiB  design  by  observing  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  by  being 
told  that  if  he  died  in  France  the  king  would  claim  his  papers  and  per- 
sonal property  in  virtue  of  the  Droit  d'Aubaine. 

His  passion  for  antiquarian  pursuits  manifested  itself  even  in  his  boy- 
ish days.  His  manuscript  collections  were  very  extensive,  and,  in  some 
departments,  of  considerable  value.  They  amount  to  above  one  hun- 
dred volumes  small  folio.  He  had  early  professed  to  compile  an  ac- 
count of  the  Cambridge  scholars,  in  imitation  of  Wood's  *  Athenas  Oz- 
onienses.*  Chalmers,  who  appears  to  have  inspected  his  coUectioni» 
reports  them  of  little  value. 


BORN  A.  D.  1701. — DIED  A.  D.  1782. 

William  Emerson,  an  eminent  and  in  a  great  measure  self-taught 
mathematician,  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington.  His 
father  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  tolerable  proficient  in  mathematics* 
Young  Emerson  was  allowed  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study;  and, 
resting  satisfied  with  a  small  patrimony,  he  continued  throughout  life 
a  diligent  student.  He  was  an  accomplished  musical  theorist  and  a 
tolerable  classical  scholar.  His  publications  are  rather  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  of  considerable  repute.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them  z 
1.  *  The  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,'  1748,  8vo.;  2.  *  The  Projection  of  the 
Sphere,  orthographic,  stereograph ic,  and  gnomical,'  1749,  8vo.;  •  The 
Elements  of  Trigonometry,*  1749,  8vo.;  4.  *  The  Principles  of  Mechan- 
ics,' 1754,  8vo.;  5.  *  A  Treatise  of  Navigation,'  1755,  12mo;  6.  -A 
Treatise  of  Algebra,  in  two  books,'  1765,  8vo.;  7.  *  The  Arithmetic  of 
Infinites,  and  the  Differential  Method,  illustrated  by  Examples,'  1767» 
8vo.;  8.  *  Mechanics,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Motion,'  1769,  8vo.;  9.  *Tbe 
Elements  of  Optics,  in  four  books,'  1768,  8vo.;  10.  <  A  System  of  As- 
tronomy,* 17G9,  8vo.;  11.  *  The  Laws  of  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal 
Force,*  1769,  8vo.;  12.  *  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Geography,* 
1770,  8vo. ;  13.  'Tracts,'  1770, 8vo.;  14.  * Cyclomathesis,  or  an  easy  In- 
troduction to  the  several  branches  of  the  Mathematics,'  1770,  in  10  vols. 
8vo. ;  15.  '  A  short  Comment  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia;  to  which 
is  added,  A  Defence  of  Sir  Isaac  against  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  several  parts  of  his  works,'  1770,  8vo. ;  16.  '  A  Miscellaneoos 
Treatise,  containing  several  Mathematical  Subjects,'  1776,  Svo. 

BOHN  A.  D.  1C96. — DIED  A.  D.  1782. 

This  celebrated  lawyerr  philosopher,  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a 
Srotch  country-gentleman  of  small  fortune,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1696.  He  was  privately  educated,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  put 
to  Irani  the  profession  of  a  solicitor  or  law-agent.  He  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  what  he  could  realize  by  his  own  exertions,  for  his 
father  bad  involved  himself  in  debt  very  deeply.     The  branch  of  the 
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praFMsion  wbtch  he  was  now  studying,  if  it  ilid  nol  offer  the  toot 
zling  objects  of  ambition  to  a  youog  and  ardent  mind,  preEentpd  at  les'^t 
tlie  surest  and  steadiest  road  to  moderate  competency.  But  young 
Home  was  soon  fired  to  aim  at  greater  tbinga  than  were  designed  for 
him.  Being  sent  one  evening  by  lii^  master  nitli  tome  papers  to  one 
of  ihe  judges,  he  was  admitted  to  his  lordship's  presence,  and  very  hand- 
Bomely  treated  by  him  and  hia  'daughter;  the  combination  of  dignity 
and  elegance  tvhich  the  young  man  saw  in  the  manners  and  situation 
of  the  venerable  judge  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  so  wrought  upon 
his  fancy,  that,  from  that  moment,  he  determined  that  nothing  less  should 
ftotiify  him  than  the  attainment  of  the  highest  houours  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  commenced  a  most  laborious  course  of  study,  as  well  in 
the  departments  of  literature  and  science  as  in  tlie  knowledge  more  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  to  his  intended  profession,  and  made  a  rapid  pro- 
j^ress  in  them  all. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  classical  and  the  principal  modem 
languages,  his  attention  was  closely  directed  to  metaphysical  investigu- 
tioiia.  In  e.irly  life  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Andrew  Bax- 
t>  r,  Dr  Clarlte,  and  other  celebrated  laetaphysiciana.  Dr  Clarke  had 
auDie  years  before  published  his  celebrated  *  Demonstration  of  ihr^  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.'  Home,  at  the  age  of  27,  wrote  him  a  lo.ig 
letter,  proposing  objections  to  diflerenl  parts  of  his  treatise.  It  was  a 
elerer  but  rattier  forward  production,  aod  was  briefly  answered  by  the 
Doctor. 

In  January,  1724,  Home  was  called  to  the  bar.  For  some  years  he 
had  to  struggle  against  the  established  ascendancy  of  several  able  and 
eloquent  aeniore  in  the  profession.  He  did  so  gallantly,  and  his  exer- 
tions were  finally  rewarded  by  abundant  practice  and  high  reputation. 
In  1738  he  published  a  volume  of  ■  Remarkable  Decisions,'  in  which 
he  evinced  great  aculeness  and  indefatigable  industry.  In  1732  he 
published  a  volume  of  legal  essays,  which  contributed  still  farther  to 
advance  hi»  professional  fame.  Business  now  flowed  in  upon  him;  and 
the  road  to  Ihe  attainment  of  his  most  ardent  hopes  was  fairly  opened 
to  him.  His  manner  as  a  barrister,  says  his  biographer  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  "  was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  never  attempted  to  speak  to 
the  passions,  or  to  captivate  his  hearerj  by  the  graces  of  oratory ;  but 
addressing  himself  to  the  judgment,  and  employing  a  strain  of  language 
only  a  little  elevated  above  that  of  ordinary  discourse, — which  even  by 
its  peculiar  tone  and  style  fixed  the  allcntitui  of  the  judge,  while  it 
awakened  do  suspicion  of  rhetorical  artifice, — he  began  by  a  very  short 
and  distinct  statement  of  the  fects  of  the  case,  and  a  plain  enunciation 
of  the  question  of  law  thence  arising.  Having  thus  joined  issue  with 
bis  adversary  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  fair  merits  of  the  case, 
he  proceeded  to  develope  the  principle  on  which  he  apprehended  the 
decision  ought  to  rest,  and  endeavoured  with  all  the  acuteness  of 
which  he  was  master  to  show  its  application  to  the  question  in  discus- 

In  1741  Mr  Home  published,  in  two  volumes  fol.,  'The  Deci^ons 
of  thp  Court  of  Session,  from  its  institution  to  the  present  time,  abridged 
mnd  digested  under  proper  heads  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary.'  In  1747 
'  e  published  a  volume  of  essays  on  various  points  of  law  antiquarian- 
ffli     Id  1751  appeared  bis  >  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and 
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N>turd  Rttligion.'  Tbii  work  wns  uccasiontd  \iy  the  appt^rance  of 
Ills  rriend  David  Hume's  '  Philoaophical  Essays.'  Hume  had  astigned 
utility  as  the  fbundation  of  moral*.  This  appeared  to  Home  a  very 
tlungerous  doctriae,  as  leoding  to  anntliilate  all  dislinciion  of  right  and 
wronj{  in  human  actions,  aod  to  make  good  and  evil  depend  on  the 
fluctuating  opinions  of  men  with  rcepect  lo  the  general  good.  In  the 
EssBjs  Ite  lias,  therefore,  subjected  this  theory  to  examination,  nod 
*ucceedeil  in  pointing  out  iti  delects  though  certainly  not  in  ereeting  a 
sounder  tyslcin  in  its  place.  Hume's  doctrine  of  cause  and  elfect  is 
aUo  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  in  tlie  Elsiays.  The  conclusion  come 
to  by  Home  on  this  point  is, — that  aJtbough  the  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect  ia  not  demonstrable,  yet  are  we  assured  of  Ha  reality : 
our  conviction  with  re«pect  lo  it  resting  on  the  same  ground  as  thai 
of  the  Tact  uf  our  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  material 
world,— the  evidence,  namely,  of  intuitive  perception,  crealiiig  a  belief 
that  is  irresistible,  constant,  and  universal.  Some  of  the  docirini-s  ad- 
vanced  in  the  E«tays,  however,  proved  highly  offensive  lo  many,  and 
Hume  was  included  with  Hume  in  the  proposed  vote  uf  censure  medi~ 
tated  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  month  of  February-,  1752,  Mr  Home  was  elevated  to  the 
bench,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of  L«nJ  Kanies. 
The  promotion  gave  great  and  universal  satisfaction,  and  be  acquitted 
liimseir,  as  a  judge,  in  a  manner  which  commanded  the  highest  appro* 
bntion  of  intelligent  men.  He  has  been  censured  by  some  for  sere'  '" 
as  a  oriminal  judge,  but  without  just  grounds,  vie  think.  Amidst 
various  judicial  and  public  duties,  he  fuund  means  to  publish  sevi 
useful  professional  works.  In  1761  he  published  a  small 
titled  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Tliiuking;'  and,  in  the  follawing 
year,  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  '  Elements  of  Criticism,'  appeared 
in  three  volumes  8vo.  "  In  this  elaborate  wirk,"  says  his  biographer, 
**  the  author  proceeds  on  this  fundamental  proposition, — that  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  mind  by  the  proiluctiuns  of  the  Fine  Artn,  an-  a 
subject  of  reasoning  as  well  as  feeling:  and  that,  although  the  ajtri'euble 
motion  arising  from  what  is  beautiful  or  excellent  in  those  productions 
aiay  be  a  gift  of  nature,  and,  like  all  other  endowments,  very  unequally 
distributed  among  mankind,  yet  it  depends  on  certain  principles  or  laws 
of  the  human  constitution  which  arc  common  to  the  whole  species. 
Whence  it  follows,  that,  as  a  good  taste  consists  in  the  consonancB  of 
our  feelings  with  these  fixed  laws,  our  judgments  on  all  the  works  of 
genius  are  only  to  be  esteemed  just  and  perfect  when  they  are  warranted 
liy  the  conclusions  of  sound  understanding,  after  trying  and  comparing 
thrm  by  this  standard."  These  principles  are  doubtless  sound,  and 
Lord  Karnes  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  retluci-d  the  rules 
uf  philosophical  criticism  to  the  form  of  a  science.  We  are  doubtliil, 
however,  of  his  right  to  being  cunsidered  as  the  discoverer  uf  tliese 
priiieiplea,  which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  known  from  the  days  of 
Aristotle. 

Lord  Karnes's  next  great  work  is  his  '  Skrtchcs  of  the  History  of 
Man,'  fint  published  in  1774,  iu  two  volumes  4lo.  The  leading  doc- 
trine of  this  singular  work  appears  to  tw,  tliat  man  originally  existed  in 
a  stale  of  utter  savageism,  and  that  all  his  subsequent  advancement  Iiaa 
been  the  mere  result  of  the  progressive  development  vf  bis  natumi 
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powers  by  natural  means.     In  these  '  Sketches/  notwithstanding,  there 
is  an  affected  deference  paid  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

The  latter  part  of  his  lordship*s  active  life  was  still  crowded  with  ofE- 
cial,  public,  and  literary  business.  Amidst  the  overwhelming  multi- 
plicity of  details  i&  which  his  attention  was  perpetually  called,  he  con- 
trived to  devote  some  of  his  time  to  rural  pursuits  and  the  improvement 
of  the  agriculture  of  his  country.  He  conceived  and  partly  executed 
the  magnificent  idea  of  draining  the  great  moss  of  Kincardine ;  and 
executed  very  extensive  and  tasteful  improvements  on  his  estate  of 
Blair-Drummond.  His  constitution  was  an  admirable  one»  and  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  breaking  up  until  he  had  long  passed  his  *  threescore 
years  and  ten.'  So  late  as  the  winter  session  of  1782  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  with  his  brother-judges ;  but  he  soon  became  sensible  that 
he  was  now  tasking  nature  beyond  her  feeble  strength.  After  a  few 
days'  attendance  he  took  a  separate  and  affectionate  farewell  of  each  of 
bis  brethren,  and,  in  eight  days  thereafter,  was  gently  released  from  the 
evils  of  mortality  by  the  friendly  hand  of  death. 

Lord  Kames's  memoirs  have  been  ably  drawn  up  by  his  friend  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  in  two  volumes  4to.  These  volumes,  besides  a  very 
full  and  acute  delineation  of  their  principal  subject,  contain  many  in* 
teresting  sketches  of  the  literary  history  of  Scotland  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  century. 


BORN  A.  D.   1715. DIED  A.  D.  1783. 

This  eminent  musical  composer  was  born  at  Stanwell  in  Middlesex. 
His  father  was  steward  to  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  His  musical  educa- 
tion was  begun  under  Gates,  then  roaster  of  the  royal  choristers,  and 
completed  under  Pepusch. 

He  officiated  for  some  time  as  deputy  to  Pigott,  the  organist  at  Wind- 
sor; but  on  the  resignation  of  Salisbury,  organist  of  York,  in  1734,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  It  is  related  that  when  the  old  musician  first 
saw  his  intended  successor,  he  exclaimed,  rather  angrily,  "  What  I  is 
that  child  to  succeed  me?"  The  child,  however,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  one  of  the  most  difficult  services  throughout  half-a-note 
below  the  pitch,  which  brought  it  into  a  key  with  seven  sharps.  He 
went  through  this  difficult  task  without  the  slightest  error;  and  on  being 
questioned  why  he  chose  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  he  replied,  that  he 
only  wished  to  show  Mr  Salisbury  what  a  child  could  do." 

On  the  death  of  Dr  Greene,  Nares  was  appointed  organist  and  com- 
poser to  his  majesty,  and  created  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge.  In 
1757  he  succeeded  Gates  as  master  of  the  royal  choristers.  He  died, 
geoerally  respected,  and  highly  esteemed  for  professional  attainments, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 783. 

His  published  works  are  numerous,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  pro- 
ductions still  exist  only  in  MS.  He  did  much  to  introduce  expressive 
melody  into  the  church-service  in  place  of  that  uniform  chaunt  in  which 
some  of  itf  finest  portions,  such  as  the  Te  Deum,  used  to  be  sung. 
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Thib  ingenious  vritcr  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Afttr  passing  liaati 
through  Trinity  collepo,  Dublin,  he  came  lo  London,  where  he  was  i 
troduced  to  tivt'iil  and  Pope  as  a  young  man  of  promising  talents.  Hia 
first  publication  was  a  pbiloaophical  poem  entitled  <  Universal  Beautyi' 
which  does  not  appear  to  huve  attracted  niucli  notice.  In  1737  he 
pablished  a  translation  of  the  firel  three  books  of  Tosso's  epic.  Hta 
next  essay  was  a  political  squib  directed  a^iiinat  Walpole,  in  the  thap« 
ofa  tragedy,  entitled  'Gustavus  Vasu.'  This  performance  was  prohibited 
by  injunction,  but  its  sale  was  so  great  that  the  author  is  said  to  faa«« 
cleared  nrorly  £1000  by  it. 

His  wife  now  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Dublin,  where  hi 
tained  the  situation  of  barrack- master  from  ilio  earl  of  Che«terlield> 
1745  he  published  a  spirited  series  of  letters  lo  his  countrymen, 
imitation  of  Drapier's  Letters,  with  the  view  of  rousing  them  to  pot 
down  rebellion  and  resist  threatened  invasion.  After  publishing  a 
tariely  of  pieces,  chiefly  dramatic,  he  appeared,  in  I7(>6.  in  the  ctutr* 
acter  of  a  novel  writer.  In  that  year  he  published  the  first  volume  Ot 
the  *  Fool  of  Quality,  or  the  History  of  the  Earl  of  Murelaiid,*  wbi 
was  well-received,  and  completed  in  five  volumes  in  1770.  Tt 
long  a  popular  novel;  but  is  now  little  heard  of.  It  exhibit; 
knowledge  of  life,  and  much  acuteness  in  delecting  the  secret  sprinj^ 
iif  action;  but,  iu  many  placet,  borders  on  the  verge  of  religious  mys* 
tici^m.  His  last  work  was  entitled  'Juliet  Grenville,'  a  novel  in  three 
volumes.  It  has  not  maintained  the  popularity  of  the  *  I'ool  of  Qualilj. 
Brooke  died  in  1783.  His  poetical  works  were  collected  iu  1778,  ' 
tuur  volumes  8vo. 
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Titt>  amiable  man  and  pleasing  poet  was  the  son  of  quaker  parenta. 
Ho  received  bis  education  at  the  village  of  Amwell  in  HerUordshirr, 
to  which  place  his  fulber  had  retired  from  the  metropolis.  About  the 
age  of  seventeen  young  Scult  tH'gan  to  write  vcn>et.  His  first  essaya 
were  published  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  that  great  cradle  of  in* 
fant  genius.  His  father's  circumstances  enabled  him  to  pursue  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  with  such  litcilities  as  the  place  afforded  him;  but 
these  were  very  limited.  The  youthful  bard's  most  discerning  frirnd 
was  a  humble  bricklayer,  who  had  taste  enough  to  perceive  some  merit 
in  his  venM,-s,  and  to  encourage  him  to  further  efforts  of  his  muse.  In 
17U0  be  published  four  Descriptive  elegies,  which  were  favourably  re- 
ceived, ami  introduced  the  poet  to  llie  notice  of  Dr  Young,  aiid  two 
Indie*  of  much  consequence  in  the  literary  world  at  that  period, — Mrs 
Talbot  and  Mrs  Carter.     In  1767  Scott  married  the  daughter  of  hie 
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humble  friend  and  adviser,  the  bricklayer.  She  died  in  childbed  in  the 
following  year,  and  her  husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  very 
pathetic  elegy.  He  married  again,  however,  in  1770.  In  1776  he 
published  his  '  Amwell,'  a  descriptive  poem,  which  was  much  admired 
in  the  feeble  era  of  English  poetical  literature  in  which  it  appeared,  but 
is  now  almost  unknown.  Besides  the  publications  we  have  enumerated, 
Scott  was  the  author  of  several  little  useful  tracts  on  parish  economy, 
rural  laws,  &c.  He  died  in  1783.  His  life  was  written  by  Hoole,  the 
translator  of  Tasso. 


BORN  A.  D.  1718. DIED  A.  D.  1783. 

The  annals  of  medical  science  do  not  present  two  more  splendid 
names  than  those  of  the  two  brothers,  William  and  John  Hunter.  Wil- 
liam, the  elder,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  May,  1718,  near  Kilbride,  in 
the  county  of  Lanark.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  church,  and, 
with  this  view,  studied  divinity  at  the  college  of  Glasgow  for  about  five 
years.  In  1737  he  changed  the  direction  of  his  studies,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr  Cullen,  then 
practising  surgery  in  the  small  county-town  of  Hamilton,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Glasgow.  After  having  attended  several  courses  of  lectures 
at  Edinburgh,  and  amongst  others  those  of  the  elder  Monro,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  obtained  employment  from  Dr  Douglas, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a  treatise  on  the  bones,  and  to  whom 
young  Hunter  proved  a  valuable  acquisition,  in  his  skill  as  a  dissector 
and  demonstrator. 

In  1743  William  Hunter  contributed  a  paper  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  Cartilages.  In  1746 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  surgery  to  a  society  of  naval  sur- 
geons. Next  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  and 
visited  the  anatomical  preparations  of  Albinus  in  the  university  of  Ley- 
den.  In  1750  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow. 

He  commenced  practice  in  London  soon  afler  his  return  from  Leydeo. 
Like  many  of  his  brethren,  he  found  his  earliest  and  most  lucrative 
practice  in  the  obstetrical  branch  of  the  profession;  but  this  department 
was  cultivated  by  him  with  such  distinguished  success  that  he  became 
the  first  physician-accoucheur  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  appointed  phy- 
sician extraordinary  to  the  queen.  How  profoundly  and  successfully 
he  had  studied  this  important  branch  of  the  science  appears  from  his 
splendid  work  entitled  '  The  History  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,'  first 
published  in  1775. 

In  1756  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  college  of  physicians ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Fothergill,  in  1781,  was  elected  president  of 
that  learned  body.  In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  so- 
ciety, and  in  1782  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences. 
He  pursued  his  laborious  avocations,  as  a  general  practitioner  and  leo- 
turer,  with  great  diligence,  throughout  the  whole  coune  of  his  profet- 
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siooal  life,  and  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  wuich  took  place  on 
the  dOth  of  March,  1783. 

William  Hunter  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  high  original  ge- 
nius in  his  profession;  a  profound  and  sagacious  observer,  and  laborious 
inquirer.  He  greatly  enriched  every  department  of  his  profession  to 
which  he  more  especially  devoted  himself.  All  his  contributions  to  me- 
dical science  bear  the  stamp  of  original  genius,  and  some  of  his  papers 
may  be  regarded  as  models  of  philosophical  investigation  and  general- 
ization. He  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  with  a  determination  to 
aim  at  a  leading  place  in  his  profession.  It  is  related  of  him,  that,  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  afler  having  spent  some  years  in  London, 
he  was  riding  one  day  with  his  old  preceptor  and  friend  CuUen,  who 
remarked  how  conspicuous  an  object  in  the  landscape  Long  Calderwood, 
the  birth-place  of  William  Hunter,  appeared  from  the  point  of  road 
which  they  had  just  attained:  "Yes I"  exclaimed  Hunter.  **But,  if 
I  live,  it  shall  be  still  more  conspicuous!" — a  prediction  amply  verified 
in  the  sequel  of  his  life.  In  1762  he  got  engaged  in  a  sharp  contro- 
versy with  Dr  Alexander  Monro  (secundus)  of  Edinburgh,  as  to  the 
precedence  of  some  of  their  respective  discoveries  in  anatomy.  The 
dispute  divided  the  medical  world  at  the  time,  and  we  shall  not  now 
attempt  to  determine  it.  On  the  institution  of  the  Royal  academy,  the 
king  appointed  Hunter  professor  of  anatomy  in  that  institution ;  his 
prelections  in  this  character  were  much  esteemed  by  the  students,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  the  arts  of  painting  and  design  in 
this  country.  In  1765  he  offered  to  expend  £7000  in  the  erection  of 
an  anatomical  theatre;  and  to  found  a  perpetual  professorship  of  ana- 
tomy in  connexion  with  the  building,  provided  government  would  grant 
a  site  for  this  purpose.  This  liberal  and  patriotic  offer  was  neglected 
by  the  ministry  of  the  day;  but  Hunter  purchased  a  piece  of  ground 
himself,  and  erected  a  spacious  amphitheatre  and  museum  upon  it,  at 
an  expense  which  ultimately  amounted  to  above  £70,000.  This  mu- 
seum was  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  now  forms  one 
of  the  principal  points  of  attraction  in  that  city  to  literary  and  scientific 
men. 

Dr  Hunter  was  slender  in  person,  and  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
but  handsomely  formed,  and  graceful  in  his  deportment.  None  ever 
more  effectually  possessed  the  power  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  his 
patients — ^that  prime  secret  in  the  curative  art. 


Samuel  S^of^nMti^  EE.9* 

BOKN  A.  D.  1709. — DIKD  A.  D.  1784. 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  18th  century,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Litchfield,  in  Stafibrdshire,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1709.  His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller,  and  must 
have  had  some  reputation  in  the  city,  as  he  more  than  once  bore  the 
office  of  chief-magistrate.  By  what  casuistry  he  reconciled  bis  con- 
science to  the  oaths  required  in  such  stations  is  not  known;  but  it  it 
certain  that  he  was  zealously  attached  to  the  exiled  family,  and  that  he 
instilled  the  same  principles  into  the  yoothful  mind  of  his  sod.     Whea 
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Sachei'nrel,  ia  his  inemorable  toi 
flelda  Mr  Johnson  carried  his  san- 
tlie  cathedral,  and  placed  him  on 
well  ai  bear  Ihe  &r-famed  preachi 
inly  evils  which  young  T 
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r  through  England,  come  to  Litch- 
—then  not  quite  three  ye&rs  old — to 
his  shoulders  that  he  might  see  as 
r.  But  political  prejudices  were  not 
iheriled  by  descent:  from  the  same 
■Qurce  he  derived  a  morbid  melancholy,  which,  though  it  neither  de- 
pre.-uied  his  genius  nor  clouded  his  intellect,  otttn  overshadowed  him 
With  dreadful  apprehensions  of  insanity.  From  his  nurse,  too,  he  con- 
tracted scrophula,  which  made  its  appearance  in  him  at  a  very  early 
period,  disfigured  a  face  naturally  weil-rormed,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
•igbt  of  one  ofhis  cyet<. 

"'»  first  teacher  was  a  woman  who  kept  a  school  for  young  chil- 
dren. When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  inHtructioD,  he 
was  placed  in  the  free  school  of  Litchfield,  of  which  one  Hunter  was 
than  head-master, — a  man  whom  his  illustrious  pupil  thought  "very 
■evere,  and  wrong-headedly  severe,"  because  he  would  beat  a  boy  tor 
not  answering  questions  which  he  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  He 
was,  however,  a  skilful  teacher,  and  Johnson  was  sensible  how  much 
owed  him;  for,  upon  being  asked  how  he  bad  acquired  so  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied;  "  My  master  beat  me 
TCry  well;  without  that.  Sir,  I  should  have  done  nothing." 

At  the  age  of  Sheen  Johnson  was  removed  from  Litchfield  to  a  school 
St  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  at  which  he  remained  little  more  than 
•  year.  He  theu  returned  home,  where  he  staid  two  years  without  any 
•etlled  plan  of  life,  or  any  regular  course  of  study.  About  this  time, 
however,  he  read  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory  manner;  so  that  when,  in 
bis  nineteenth  year,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college, 
Otfurd,  bis  mind  was  stored  with  a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  Dr 
Adams  said  uf  him,  ''he  was  the  best  qualilied  for  the  university  of  all 
tlie  young  men  that  he  had  ever  known  come  there." 

Concerning  his  residence  in  the  university,  and  the  means  by  which 
lie  was  supported,  his  two  principal  biographers  contradict  each  other. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  continuance  at  Oxford 
is  divisible  into  two  periods;  Mr  Boswe II  represents  it  as  only  one  period, 
with  the  usual  interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  says  that  he  was 
supported  at  college  by  a  Mr  Corbet,  in  the  quality  of  assistant-tutor 
to  his  fon;  Boswell  awures  us,  that,  though  he  was  promised  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promise  was  never  in  any  degree  fullilled.     VVc 

mid  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  knight's  account  of  this  transaction  were 
it  not  palpably  inconsi^'tent  with  itself.  He  says  that  the  two  young 
mea  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  'same  day;'  that  Corbet  con- 
tinned  in  the  college  two  years;  and  yet  that  Johnson  was  driven  home 
n  little  more  than  one  year,  because  by  the  removal  of  Corbet  he  was 
deprived  of  his  pension.  Sir  John  adds,  that  "  meeting  with  another 
■ource — the  bounty,  it  is  supposed,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 

rs  of  the  cathedral  of  Litchlield — he  returned  lo  college,  and  made 

I  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the  university  about  three  years." 
B'mwcII  has  told  us  nothing  but  that  Johnson,  though  his  father  was 
■liable  to  support  him,  continued  three  years  at  college,  and  was  then 
driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty.  These  gentlemen  difi'er  likewise  in 
their  accounts  of  Johnson's  tutors.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams;  Boawell  affirm*  that  Dr  Adams  could 


not  W  hit  tutor,  \019cmmt  Jurdan  did  not  quit  eoBepp  lOl 
ytntr  hi  tU^-  aututnu  uf  wiiicb  JuiiiwoD  Limwelf  wk  eomppl 
OshiitL     V«t  tilt  woM:  autiiur  rvpreaeiiu  I>r  Adnv  at  flsv 
JubfiMnj't  utmiiual  tiitur:  but  lie  nitf  aborfc  nrr  marki*^ 
wiiicii  it  i»  liut  «wi'  to  diKUvca*  tlie  uttmnm^  if  it  iive  mtt 
duty  to  attifiid  Adanw'  Wcturek     Jtirdac  w  &  mm  cf 
tfbililM,  timi.  tliuu^L  iii»  pupil  lu^ed  Lim  fur  tiie 
yet  lit  t»ouid  often  rink  tiit  purnieut  uf  a  onaD  'tat 
\m  laUiure.  our  wn^  iie  studiuuc  to  cxiuoeal  t^  reaaoB  of  In 
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lue  tfigpcsioe  for  iitib'^cteudiKDoe  at  a  lectare  not  vanii  a  pemnr.^ 
MiOMr  trauHgreMouiJ  or  aU^uoe  iiif  tutor  imposed  upon  him 
mmt  f'xcreafee  tUe  Uuii  of  traublatiii^  iiito  Latin  v€TBt  Popes  11 
TUcr  versioij  being  kIiovu  to  tbe  autbor  of  tiie  oripnal,  be  iVMd 
iuriMKl  it  vitL  tiii^  <^comium :  ^  Tbe  v  Titer  of  this  poem  inB 
a  ^uentioii  ibr  poeterity  vbetber  lii§  or  mine  be  tbe  ongimL*  Tbe 
tieular  oourwr  ol  Li»  reading  vLile  in  coDcfre,  ax>d  donne  t^ 
vrbieb  be  patted  at  bome,  cannot  be  traced.  Tbax  at  tbie  penod  ke 
read  mucL  ve  bave  bi»  tmn  etideiKae  in  wltat  be  aitenrardf  told  the 
king;  but  bis  mode  of  ttudy  was  nerer  regular,  and  at  aO 
tbougbt  more  than  be  read.  He  inlormed  Mr  Bo^ell  tbal 
read  w^lidl%'  at  Oxford  v  a»  Greek,  and  tbat  tbe  studr  be 
Of  was  UM?tapbysics. 

In  tbe  year  1731  Johnson  left  tbe  anJTersitj  without  a  degree.  Si 
lather  died  in  the  mouth  of  December  of  that  year,  after  baring  soflerBd 
great  mitibrtunes  in  trade.  Young  Jobnson  having,  therefore,  not  oolj 
a  prole*siou  but  the  mearib  of  subsistence  to  seek,  he  accepted,  in  tbe 
month  of  March,  1732,  the  office  of  under-master  of  a  fsi^  tGbool  al 
Market^  Bosworth,  Leicestersbire ;  but,  disgusted  at  the  treatment  which 
lie  received  from  the  patron  of  the  school,  he,  in  a  few  months,  relin- 
(|uished  a  situation  which  he  ever  afterward  recoUected  with  horror. 
Being  thus  again  without  any  fixed  employment,  and  with  vciy  little 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  translated  and  abridged  *  Lobo*s  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,'*  for  the  trifling  sum,  it  is  said,  of  five  guineas.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  which  he  made  to  procure  pecuniary  asustance  hf 
means  of  his  pen ;  and  it  must  have  held  forth  very  little  eooovrage- 
ment  to  his  commencing  author  by  profeasion.  In  1734  be  returned 
to  Litchfield,  and  issued  proposals  for  an  edition  of  Politiao's  Latin 
poems,  with  an  historical  sketch  of  Latin  poetry  from  the  era  of  Pe- 
trarch to  the  time  of  Politian.  The  subscription-list,  however,  proved 
inadequate  to  the  expense  of  publication,  and  the  design  was  abandoned. 
Disappointed  in  this  scheme  he  next  oflered  his  services  to  the  editor 
of  the  *  Gentleman*8  Magazine/  but  did  not  agree  upon  any  permanent 
engagement 

In  1785,  being  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  married  Mrs  Por- 
ter, the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham, — a  lady  whose  age  was  almost 
double  his  own ;  whose  external  form,  according  to  Garrick  and  others, 
had  never  been  captivating,  and  whose  fortune  amounted  to  little  more 
than  £800.  That  she  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and 
talent  is  extremely  probable,  both  because  she  certainly  inspired  him 

*  Fttl»U»hn1  in  I7:*5  by  Bettrtworth  Is  Hitch,  Loodoo. 
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with  a  more  tlmn  ordinary  padslot),  and  because  slie  waa  herself  bo  de- 
lighted  Willi  the  cliarms  of  his  conversation  as  to  overlook  his  personal 
diudvantages,  which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  set  up  a  private 
academy;  for  which  purpose  he  hired  a  large  bouse,  nell-situaled,  near 
his  native  city;  but  his  name  having  then  nothing  of  that  celebrity 
which  afterwards  commaaded  the  attention  and  respect  of  mankind,  this 
undertaking  did  not  succeed.  The  only  pupils  who  are  known  to  have 
been  placed  under  bis  care,  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  his 
brother  George  Garrick,  and  ayoutig  gentleman  of  Tortune,  whose  name 
was  Ossely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  constructed  the  plan,  and  wrote  a 
great  part,  of  his  tragedy  of  '  Irene.' 

The  respeciable  character  of  bis  parents,  and  bis  own  njerit,  had  se- 
cured him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best  families  at  Litchfitld.  He  was 
particularly  patronized  by  Mr  Walmsley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court, — a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  exteusive  and  various  erudi- 
tion. This  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part  of  'Irene'  read,  thought  so 
highly  of  Johnson's  abilities  as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advised  him 
by  all  means  to  finish  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  stage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  stage  at  this  period  held  forth  temptations  alroosi 
resistless;  the  protits  arising  from  a  tragedy,  including  ihc  representa- 
tion  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connections  which  it  enabled  the  author 
to  form,  were,  in  Johnson's  imagination,  inestimable:  flattered,  it  may 
be  supposed,  with  these  hopes,  he  set  out  for  London  some  time  in  the 
year  1737,  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick,  leaving  Mrs  Johnson  to  take 
care  of  the  house  and  the  wreck  of  hir  fortune.  The  two  adventurers 
carried  with  them  a  warm  recommendation  from  Mr  Walmsley  to  Mr 
CoUoQ,  then  master  of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucasian  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but  from  that  gentle- 
man it  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  found  either  protection  or  eucour- 
agement. 

How  he  fpent  his  lime  upon  his  first  going  to  London  is  not  parti- 
cularly known.  His  tragedy  was  refused  by  the  managers  of  that  day  ; 
and  for  some  years  the  'Gentleman's  iMagazine'  seems  to  have  hern 
his  principal  resource  for  employment  and  support.  His  connection 
with  Cave,  the  proprietor  of  that  periodical,  ultimately  became  veiy 
close;  he  wrote  prefoces,  essays,  reviews  of  books,  and  poems  for  it;  and 
was  occasionally  employed  in  correcting  the  communications  of  other 
correspondents.  When  the  complaints  of  the  nation  against  the  admi- 
nistration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  the  famous  motion 
was  made  on  the  13th  of  Febniary,  IT-IO,  to  remove  him  from  his  ma- 
jesty's councils  for  ever,  Johnson  was  pitched  upon  by  Cave  to  write 
what  was  entitled  '  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,'  but  was  under- 
stood to  be  reports  of  llie  speeches  of  the  most  eminent  members  in 
both  booses  of  parliament.  These  orations — which  induced  Voltaire 
to  compare  British  with  ancient  eloquence — were  hastily  sketched  by 
Johnson  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty-two  years  old,  while  he  was  little 
acquainted  with  the  world,  and  while  he  was  struggling  not  for  distinc- 
tion but  for  existence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  has  he  given  a 
more  conspicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt  and  vigorous  almost  beyond 
conception;  for  they  were  composed  from  scanty  notes  taken  by  illiter- 
ate persons,  and  sometimes  he  had  no  other  bints  (u  work  upon  except 
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dK  nmr«  uf  ibe  several  *]ieul;er*.  atiii  tlie  {larl  which  they  took  lo  tbe 

Hi°  Kcparale  publications  which  at  this  time  atlrscled  the  praiMl 
itoticf  were,  *  London,  a  Poem  in  imitation  of  Juvenal's  third  Satire:' 
•Mannor  Norfolcieiwe,  or  an  Essav  on  an  ancient  Prophetical  Inscrip- 
tion in  Monkish  rhyme,  lately  discoverMl  near  Lynne  in  Norfoikj'  and 

*  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  (he  mali- 
eioua  and  tcandaloui  aspersiun*  of  Mr  Brooke,  author  of  Gustavns  Vasa.' 
The  poem  va»  pubtiahed  in  I7S8  by  Dodsley.  It  is  universally  known 
and  admired.  The  two  pamphlets,  which  were  published  in  1739,  are 
filled  with  keen  satire  on  the  government;  and  though  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins has  thought  lit  to  deelare  that  they  display  neither  learning  nor 
wit,  Pope  was  of  a  dilTertnt  opinion;  for,  in  a  note  of  his  preserved  by 
Botwell,  he  rayi,  that  "the  whole  of  ibe  Norfolk  prophecy  is  very 
humorous." 

Mrs  Johnson,  wht>  ivent  to  Lonilon  soon  after  her  husband,  now  lived 
Knnetimcs  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another, — sometimes  in  ih« 
city  and  sometimes  at  Greenwich, — but  .luhiison  himself  was  usually  to 
be  found  at  St  John'«  Gate,  where  the  ■  (icntieman's  Magaiinc'  wu 
puhli-hed.  It  was  here  he  became  acquainted  with  Savage,  with  whom 
he  nns  induced — probably  by  (he  similarily  of  their  drcumstanec^i — to 
contract  a  very  close  friendship;  and  such  were  their  extreme  and  mu- 
tual necessities,  that  they  often  wandered  together  whole  ntgtil*  in  the 
■treets  for  want  of  money  to  procure  them  a  lodging!  In  one  of  these 
Doctumal  rambles  when  their  personal  distress  was  almost  incredible, 
to  far  wiTe  ibey  from  being  depressed  by  their  situation,  that,  brimful 
of  patrioiif  m,  they  traversed  St  James'  square  for  several  hours,  inveigh* 
ed  against  the  minister,  and,  aa  Johnson  said  tn  ridicule  of  himM-lf,  bia 
companion,  and  all  such  patriots,  "  resolved  that  they  would  stand  by 
their  country  I "  In  1744  he  publbhed  the  life  of  his  uolbnunate  com- 
panion,— a  work  which,  had  he  never  written  any  thing  cW,  would 
have  placed  him  very  hifih  in  the  rank  of  authors.  ■■  It  gives,"  says 
Mr  Croker,  "like  Raphael's  Lazarus  or  Murillo's  Beggar,  pitrasure  as 

•  work  of  an,  while  the  original  could  only  eicite  di^ust.  Johnson 
baa  spread  over  Savage's  character  ihe  varnish,  or  rather  the  veil,  of 
Itately  diction  and  extenuatory  phrases,  but  cannot  prevent  the  observant 
reader  from  seeing  that  the  aubjeel  of  ibis  biographical  essay  was,  as 
Mr  Boswell  calls  him,  'an  ungrateful  and  infolent  profligate;'  and  so 
little  do  hi>  works  show  of  that  poetical  talent  for  which  he  has  been 
celebrated,  that.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Johnson's  embalming  partiality, 
hi*  works  noulil  probably  be  now  as  nn heard- of  as  they  are  unread." 

In  1749,  when  Drury-lane  theatre  was  opened  under  the  management 
'of  Garrick,  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue  for  the  occasion,  which,  (or  jusi 
dramatic  criticism  on  the  whole  range  of  the  English  stage,  e»  well  >■ 
fbr  poetical  excellence,  is  confessedly  nnrivalled.  1  his  year  is  also  dia- 
tinguished  in  his  life  as  the  epoch  when  his  arduous  and  important  work, 
the  '  Dictionary  of  the  Enjjlish  Language,'  was  Hrst  announced  lo  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  iis  plan,  or  prospectus,  addressed  to  the 
Mr!  of  Chrsteffield.  From  that  nobleman  Johnson  was  certAinly  leil 
to  expect  patronage  and  tDcouragrmeuti  and  It  sceoia  to  be  Mgnally 
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eertein  that  hit  lorcLibip  expected,  when  the  book  should  be  published* 
to  be  hoDOored  with  the  dedication.  The  expectations  of  both,  how- 
eTer>  were  disappointed.  Lord  Chester6eld,  after  seeing  the  lexicogra** 
pber  ODCe  or  twice,  suffered  him  to  be  repulsed  from  his  door;  but  after^ 
wards,  thinking  to  conciliate  when  the  dictionary  was  upon  the  eve  of 
pnblication,  he  wrote  two  papers  in  '  The  World,'  warmly  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  public.  This  artifice  was  seen  through,  and  Johnson,  in 
very  polite  language,  rejected  his  lordship's  advances,  4etting  him  know 
chat  be  was  unwiilin<;  the  public  should  consider  him  as  owing  to  a 
patron  that  which  Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  himself.  This 
great  and  laborious  work  its  author  expected  to  complete  in  three  3'ear8, 
but  he  was  certainly  employed  upon  it  seven;  for  we  know  that  it  was 
begun  in  1747,  and  the  last  sheet  was  sent  to  the  press  in  the  end  of 
the  }'ear  1754.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it 
is  indeed  astonishing  that  it  was  finished  so  soon,  since  it  was  written, 
as  he  says,  *'  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa* 
tronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distrac- 
tion, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow."  The  sorrow  to  which  he  here  alludes 
Lf  probably  that  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1752,  and  whom  he  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  he 
liTed. 

The  dictionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time;  for,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  *'  he  did  not  set  doggedly  about  it."  While  he  was  pushing  it 
forward,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  several  eminent  men,  and  various  other 
articles  for  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine;'  published  an  imitation  of  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  *  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes;*  and 
began  and  finished  *  The  Rambler.'  This  last  work,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  was  a  periodical  paper,  published  twice  a-week,  from  the 
20lh  of  March,  1750,  to  the  14th  of  March,  1752,  inclusive.  To  give 
our  readers  some  notion  of  the  vigour  and  promptitude  of  the  author's 
mind,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  his  other  labours,  all  the  assistance  which  he  received  in  the 
*  Rambler'  does  not  amount  to  five  papers;  and  that  many  of  the  most 
masterly  of  those  unequalled  essays  were  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  and  never  seen  entire  by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him 
from  the  press.  Soon  after  the  *  Rambler'  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkes- 
worth  projected  'The  Adventurer'  upon  a  similar  plan;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  carry  it  on  with  almost  equal 
merit.  For  a  short  time,  indeed,  it  was  the  most  popular  work  of  the 
two;  but  the  papers  with  the  signature  T— confessedly  the  most  splen- 
did in  the  whole  collection — are  known  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Johnson,  who  received  for  each  the  sum  of  two  guineas.  This  was 
double  the  price  for  which  he  sold  sermons  to  such  clergymen  as  either 
would  not  or  could  not  compose  their  own  discourses;  and  of  sermon- 
writing  he  seems  to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhausted,  during  the  time  that  he  was  employed  on 
the  dictionary,  more  than  the  sum  which  the  bookseller  had  offered  for 
the  copy,  yet,  by  means  of  the  *  Rambler,'  *  Adventurer,'  *  Sennons,' 
and  other  productions  of  hit  pen,  be  now  found  himself  in  greater  afflu- 
ence than  he  had  ever  been  before:  and  as  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
dbtended  by  long  and  aevere  exercise,  required  relaxation  to  restoni 
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them  to  their  proper  tone,  be  appears  to  have  done  Utile  or  DOtfaii 
from  ihe  ctocing  of  the  '  AdTentorer'  till  the  year  1766.  wbei 
mitied  (o  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  *  Uteraiy  Kla^iiitc' 
reviews  by  far  the  most  valtwble  is  that  of  Soamc  Jpnyn's  '  Free 
quiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  E»il.'  Never  were  wit  and 
physical  acutcncss  more  closely  united  tbao  io  that  rri(ici«m, 
exposes  (he  weakoes^,  and  holds  up  to  contempt  the  reasonings  of  tfai 
Tain  mortal*  who  presiunptuously  uitentpt  (o  grasp  the  ic^  of  e: 
ence.  and  to  form  plans  of  conduct  fur  the  Creator  of  the 
Bat  the  furnishing  of  magazines,  reviews,  and  even  ncwvpapera, 
literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  books  wiih  dmliration*  and  pref 
was  considered  as  an  employment  itowonhy  of  Johnson.  It  was  therfr- 
(ore  proposed  by  the  booksellers  thai  he  should  gii'e  a  new  edition  of 
the  diwnas  of  Shakspeare,-'^  work  which  lie  had  projected  many  yean 
before,  and  of  which  be  had  published  a  specimen  which  was  com- 
mended by  Warburton-  When  one  of  his  friends  expressed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furDish  liim  with  amusement  and  add  to 
bis  fame,  he  replied :  "  I  look  upon  it  as  1  did  upon  the  dictionary- 
is  all  work;  and  my  inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  desire  of  fame,  but 
the  want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motife  to  writing  that  I  know 
Me  issued  proposals,  however,  of  considerable  length ;  in  which 
showed  that  he  knew  perfectly  what  a  variety  of  research  such  an 
dertakiog  required;  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pursuing 
with  diligence,  and  it  was  not  published  till  many  years  afterwards. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  1758,  he  began  a  new  periodical  paper 
titled  '  The  Idler,*  which  came  out  every  Saturday  io  a  weekly  tu 
papcT  called  '  The  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Goiette,'  published 
by  Newberry.  Of  these  essays,  which  were  continued  till  the  5th  of 
April,  1760,  many  were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter;  and 
one  in  particular,  composed  at  Oxford,  was  begun  only  faalf-an-bour 
before  the  departure  of  the  po«t  which  carried  it  to  London.  About 
this  time  he  had  the  olTer  of  a  living,  of  which  he  might  have  rendered 
himself  capable  by  entering  into  orders.  It  was  a  nciory  in  a  pleasant 
country,  of  such  yearly  value  as  woulil  have  been  an  object  to  one  io 
much  better  circunistances;  but  sensible,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  asperil 
of  his  temper,  he  declined  it,  saying.  "  I  have  not  requisite*  for 
office,  and  1  cannot  in  my  conscience  shear  ibe  flock  which  I  am 
^  aUe  to  feed." 

D  the  month  of  January,  1759.  his  mother  died  at  Ihe  great  age  of 
riy:  an  event  which  deeply  affected  him,  and  gave  birth  to  Ihe  4lBt 
'n  whidi  he  lameot!- that  "  the  life  which  made  his  own  life 
a*  at  an  end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  wo*  shut  upon  bis 
[Htwpeets."  Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  his  '  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia,'  that  with  the  profits  he  might  defray  the  expense*  of  lii«  mother's 
ftmcnd,  and  pay  some  debts  which  she  had  left.  He  told  a  friend  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  £100,  and  £25  more  when  it  came  to  a  second 
•ditjon;  that  he  wrote  it  in  ttic  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the 
pre**  in  portioii*  u  it  mis  written,  and  liuU  never  siucc  read  it  over. 
The  I  Caodide'  of  Volnirv  tame  out  exactly  at  the  same  time  with  •  Ras- 
selas.' ■■  Dr  Johnson, "  says  a  Quarieriy  reviewer,  "on  perusing  Vol- 
talrv'i piece,  said. 'If  the  French  novel  liad  ..... 
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liiat  publisheil  second  to  bave  passed  with  tlie  world  for  other  tbaD  the 
plagiaiy  of  the  first.'  Perhaps  the  coincideace  of  plan  is  Dot  more  es- 
traoidinary  than  the  equal  perrection,  in  two  wholly  different  styles,  of 
the  execution.  The  two  great  masters  of  the  age  meet  on  the  same 
field,  each  armed  cap-a-pee  in  the  slrengih  and  splendour  of  his  facul- 
ties and  acquirements;  and,  looking  merely  to  the  display  of  talent,  it 
might  be  difGcult  lo  strike  (lie  balance.  But  if  we  consider  the  im- 
pression left  OS  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  authon 
respectively,  and  remember  also  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  conceived  und  laboured,  how  clear  is  the  triumph!  The  one 
man,  in  the  gloom  of  sorrow  and  penury,  tasks  his  strength  for  a  rapid 
effort,  that  he  muy  have  the  means  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  a  dear 
parent's  funeral ;  the  other,  surrounded  by  the  blaze  of  universal  fame, 
and  in  the  midst  of  every  luxurj'  that  wealth  could  bring  to  embellish 
■  roinautic  retirement,  sits  down  deliberately  to  indulge  his  spleen, 
ready  to  kick  the  world  to  pieces  simply  because  hi^i  self-love  has  been 
galled  by  the  outbreaking  insolence  of  a  despot,  to  whom,  during  twenty 
years,  he  had  prostrated  himself  in  the  dirtiest  abasement  of  flatteries- 
How  soothing  and  elevating  to  turn  from  the  bilter  revelry  of  his  cyni- 
cism to  the  solemn  sadness  of  the  rival  work, — its  grave  compassion  for 
the  vanities  of  mankind, — its  sympathy  with  our  toils  and  perils, — its 
indignation  even  at  vice  constantly  sofiening  into  a  humble  and  hopeFiil 
charity, — its  melancholy  but  majestic  aspirations  afler  the  good  and  the 
great,  philosophy  nublinipd  by  faith." 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  his  various  publications,  he  wan  poor,  and 
obliged  to  provide  by  bja  labours  for  the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  pass- 
ing over  him;  but  having  been,  in  1762,  represented  to  the  king  as  a 
very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  provision,  his  majesly 
wu  pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension,  which  Lord  Bute,  then  first  min- 
ister, assured  him  ''  was  not  given  for  any  thing  he  was  to  do,  but 
for  what  he  had  already  done."  A  fised  annuity  of  £300  a-year,  if  it 
diminished  his  diMresH,  increased  his  indolence;  for,  as  he  constantly 
avowed  that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain  money, 
and  aa  he  had  now  what  was  abundantly  suFRclent  for  all  his  purposes, 
— aa  he  delighted  in  conversation,  and  was  visited  and  admired  by  the 
witty,  [he  elegant,  and  the  learned, — very  little  of  his  time  could  now 
be  passed  in  solitary  study.  Solitude  was  indeed  his  aversion ;  and  that 
he  might  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  Sir  Jos^hua  Reynolds  and  he,  in 
1764,  instituted  a  club,  which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  was 
aflerward  known  by  the  title  of  the  '  Literary  Club.'  It  consisted  of 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Gerard-street.  Soho,  one  evening  in  every  week. 

In  1765,  when  Johnson  was  more  than  usually  oppressed  with  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  he  was  fortunately  introduced  into  the  family  of 
Mr  Thrale,  one  of  the  most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  To  the  shelter  which 
their  hospitable  house  afforded  him  for  sixteen  years,  and  to  the  pains 
which  ihi-y  took  to  soothe  or  repress  his  uneasy  fancies,  the  public  is 
probably  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  masterly  as  well  as  the  most 
popular  works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  October  of  this 
year,  he  gave  to  the  world  l.is  edition  of  Shaksp<are,  which  is  chiefly 
aluablc  for  its  preface.     In  1767  he  was  honoured  with  a  private  in- 
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lerview  vilh  the  kin);  id  the  library  U  the  queen's  house.  Two  yetn  I 
aAerwards,  upon  the  establit>limpnt  of  the  rnyil  academy  of  painting  ,1 
iculplure,  &c  be  was  nominated  prote»or  of  ancient  literalure, — aa  I 
oflic);  meri'ly  honorary,  and  cunterred  on  him,  as  ii  supposed,  at  lbs  I 
recommeiiJalioD  of  bis  friend  the  president.  I 

In  the  variety  of  subjeets  on  wbicb  lie  bad  hjiherlo  p(ercL*e<l  bii  pern,  J 
be  had  foibome,  oinoe  the  admiuislrvtion  of  Sir  Koberl  Waipole,  to  <l 
meddle  with  tlie  dispute*  of  contending  faclions;  but  having  seen  witk-l 
indignation  the  methods  whieh,  in  the  business  of  Wilkes,  were  taken  W  I 
work  upon  the  populace,  be  published,  in  1770,  a  pamphlet  entiiMfl 
'  The  False  Alarm;'  in  which  be  asserts,  and  labours  to  prove  by  afl 
variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  the  expulsion  of  s'fl 
member  of  the  bouse  of  commocs  is  equivalent  To  exclusion,  and  ■!■*$'■ 
no  sucb  calamity  as  the  bubrenion  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  fearada 
from  UR  act  warranted  by  iisa^e,  wbieh  is  the  law  of  pailiament.  What*  M 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  maintained  in  this  publication  I 
it  unquestionably  contains  much  wit  and  much  argument,  expressed  i^l 
the  author's  best  style  of  com|KMitioti ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  bB«(d 
been  written  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  and  twelfkl 
o'clock  on  the  Thursday  niglil,  when  it  was  read  lu  Mr  Thrale  npo^n 
bis  coming  from  the  house  of  commons.  In  1771  be  published  anotbM| 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the  late  transaction*  respeotfW 
ing  Falkland's  Islands,'  in  which  he  attacked  Junius,  anil  he  everaftdiitfl 
wards  pleased  himself  with  the  lhnui;bl  of  having  defeated  that  coxW 
sumroate  political  writer.  ^M 

In  1773  he  visited,  in  company  with  Boawell,  some  of  the  most  cOO«B 
•iderable  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  aftitwl 
wards  published  an  account  of  bis  journey.  In  1774,  the  parliame)l^| 
being  dissulved,  he  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  a  paawM 
phlet  entitled  '  The  Patriot,'  of  which  the  design  was  to  guard  them  frafl^f 
imposition,  and  teach  them  to  distinguish  true  from  &lse  pstriotiaBjfl 
In  1775  he  published  '  Taxation  no  Tynuiny;  in  answer  to  the  reaolaiiifl 
lions  and  address  of  the  American  Congress.'  In  1 765  Trinity  col)ef;%,l 
Dublin,  had  created  him  LL.D.  by  diploma,  and  he  now  received  UmI 
same  honour  from  the  univeraity  of  Oxford, — an  honour  with  which  iMfl 
was  highly  gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  case  of  a  vcry^ 
exlraordioary  nature,  to  eiercise  that  humanity  which  in  him  was  obMl 
dient  to  every  call.  Dr  William  Dodd->4  clergyman  under  sentenM  j 
of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgerj- — found  menus  to  interest  Johnson  IB 
bis  behalf,  who  wrote  for  him  a  petiiivn  from  him^lf  to  the  kin^*,  and 
an  addri'S)  from  his  wife  lo  the  quifcu,  praying  for  a  commutation  ol 

The  principal  booksellers  in  London  having  determined  to  publish  a 
body  ol  Englinb  poetry,  Johnson  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives 
of  (he  poets,  and  give  a  cliarKlcr  of  the  works  to  each.  This  task  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  most  con- 
viuce  every  cumpeltnl  reader,  that,  as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no 
nation  can  produce  bis  equal.  The  work  was  published  in  ten  small 
volumes,  of  which  the  tint  four  came  abroad  in  1778  and  ihe  other*  in 
1781.  While  the  world  in  general  was  tilled  with  admiration  of  tbe 
stupendous  power*  of  that  man,  who.  at  tlic  age  of  seventy-two,  and 
labouring  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  could  produce  a  work  which 
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displays  so  much  gcoius  and  so  much  learning,  there  n-ere  Bonie  circles 
ID  which  prejudice  and  resenlment  were  tuatered,  and  whence  attacks 
of  different  Boria  issued  against  him.  These  gave  him  not  the  smallest 
disturbance.  When  told  of  the  feeble  though  shrill  outcry  that  had 
been  raised,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  intrusted  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion  sincerely ;  let  them 
sbow  where  they  tliink  me  wrong." 

He  had  scarcely  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by  this  performance 
when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr  Thrale,  in  whose  house  he  had  enjoyed 
the  moat  comfortable  hours  of  his  life  ;  but  it  abated  not  in  Johnson 
that  care  for  the  interests  of  those  whom  his  friend  had  lell  behind  him, 
which  he  thought  himself  bouud  to  cherish,  both  in  duty  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account  his  visits  to  Strentham,  Mr  Thrale's  villa,  were,  for  some 
time  after  his  death,  as  regularly  made  on  Monday  and  protracted  till 
Saturday  as  they  had  been  during  his  life;  but  they  soon  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  and  he  studiously  avoided  the  mention  of  the  place 
or  the  femily.  Mrs  Thrnle,  now  Piozzi,  saj's  indeed  that  "  it  became 
extremely  perplexing  and  difficult  to  live  in  ihe  house  with  hjm  when 
(he  roaster  of  it  was  no  more;  because  his  dislilies  grew  capricious,  and 
be  could  scarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the  house  whom  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  see."  The  pemon  whom  she  thought  it 
most  necessary  for  iier  to  sec  may  be  easily  guessed  at. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1783,  his  constitution  sustained  a  severe 
Bboclc  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  po  sudden  and  so  violent  that  it  awak- 
ened him  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  rendered  him  for  a  short  time  speech- 
Ims.  I-Vom  this  alarming  attack  he  recovered  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness, but  it  lelt  behind  it  some  presages  of  an  hydropic  affection;  and 
be  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence 
that  he  was  conliued  to  the  house  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropsy  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however,  such  an  interval  of  ease 
u  enabled  him,  in  the  summer  of  1784,  to  visit  his  friends  at  Oxford, 
Litchfield,  and  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire.  The  Komish  religiou  being 
introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  c^  conversation  when  he  was  in  the 
hou.oe  of  Dr  .\dams,  Johnson  said,  "  If  you  join  the  papists  e&temallj, 
they  will  not  interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets. 
No  reasoning  papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith.  There  is  one 
aide  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  it,  A  good 
man  of  a  timorous  dispoailion,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church  where  there  are 
M  toany  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I  would  be  a  papist  if  I  could.  I 
have  fear  enough;  but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall 
never  be  a  papist  unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have 
very  great  terror."  His  constant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  great,  and 
astonished  all  who  had  access  to  him.  This,  however,  was  (he  case 
only  while  death  was  approaching.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain 
it  was  near,  ail  his  fears  were  calmed;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, 1764,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened  by  faith,  and  joyTuI  in 

For  B  just  charecter  of  this  great  man  our  limits  afford  not  room  : 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readen  a 
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itreDgth  was  more  than  commoii,  and  his  activity  in  early  lire  had  hFfii 
greater  than  such  a  rorm  gave  reason  to  expect ;  but  he  was  subject  to 
I  an  infirmity  apparently  or  the  convulsive  kind,  and  resembling  the  dis- 
I  temper  called  8t  Vitus'e  dance;  and  be  had  the  H^eds  of  so  many  dia- 
ea  sown  in  his  constitution  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he 
I  declared  that  he  hardly  reraenibi-red  to  have  passed  one  day  wholly  free 
J   flvm  paJD.     This  waa  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  much  of  that  surliness 
L  «f  disposition  of  which  he  waa  oRen  accused.     He  possessed  very  ex- 
T  Inordinary  powers  of  understand  log,  wliicb  were  much  enlivened  by 
I  KMling,  and  still  more  by  meditation  and  reflection.     His  memory  va» 
I   nmarkably  retentive,  his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his 
[  judgment  keen  and  penetrating.     He  read  with  great  rapidity,  retained 
With  wondeTful  exactness  what  he  so  easily  collected,  and  possessed  the 
power  of  reducing  to  order  and  system  the  scattered  hints  on  any  sub- 
ject which  be  had  gathered  from  different  books.     It  would  not  perhaps 
I    De  safe  to  claim  for  him  the   highest  place,  among  his  coD temporaries, 
D  any  single  department  of  literature ;  for  he  was  not  scientificnlly  or 
protbundly  learned;  but,  to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions,  he  brought 
I    more  mind  to  every  subject,  and  had  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge 
,   ready  for  ail  occasions,  than  any  other  man  that  could  be  easily  named. 
Though  prone  to  superstition,  he  wa»,  in  all  other  respects,  so  remark- 
I  ably  incredulous  that  Hogarth  once  remarked,  that  though  Johnson 
f-  4rmly  believed  the  bible,  he  seemed  determined  to  believe  nothing  but 
"  e  bible.     Of  the  importance  of  religion  he  had  a  strong  sense,  and  his 
■I  for  its  interest  was  always  awake,  so  that  profaneness  of  every  kind 
was  abashed  in  his  presence.     The  same  enei^y  which  was  displayed 
In  his  literary  productions  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conversation,  which 
«ma  various,  striking,  and  instructive;  like  the  sage  in  '  Rassclas,' be 
I    spoke,  anil  attention  watched  his  lips, — he  reasoned,  aod  conviction 
dosed  his  periods ;  when  he  pleased,  he  conld  be  the  greatest  sophist 
that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation;  and  perhaps  no  man 
ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed  repartees.     His  veracity,  from 
ibe  most  trivial  to  the  most  solemn  occasions,  was  strict  even  to  sever- 
ily:  he  scorned  to  embellish  a  story  with  fictitious  rireumsiances ;  for 
at  is  not  a  representation  of  reality,  he  used  to  say,  is  not  worthy  of 
r  attention.     As  his  purse  and  his  house  were  ever  open  to  the  in* 
[  ^enl.  so  was  bis  heart  tender  to  those  who  wanted  relief,  and  his  soul 
was  susceptible   of  gratitude   and  every  kind  impression.     He  had  a 
roughnecs  Id  bis  manner  which  subdued  the  saucy  and  tirrrified  the 
meek ;  but  it  was  only  in  his  manner;  for  no  man  possessed  ■  more 
truly  generous   heart,  and  was  more  loved  than  Johnson  was  by  those 
who  knew  him. 

Every  one  has  read  that  unique  piece  of  bit^nvphy,  '  Bosweli'i  Life 

'   of  Johnson.'     MrCroker,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  that  popular  work, 

MQrs,  with  equal  truth  and  elegance  :  ■'  It  was  a  strange  and  fortunate 

concurrence,  that  one  so  prone  to  talk,  and  who  talked  so  well,  should 

I  be  brought  into  such  close  contact  and  confidence  with  one  so  zealous 

'  ttod  so  able  to  record.     Dr  Johnson  was  a  man  of  extraordinary-  powers, 

but  Mr  Boswell  had  qualities,  in  their  own  way,  almost  as  rare.     He 

united  lively  manners  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  the  volatile  curi- 

0«ly  of  a  man  about  town  with  the  drudging  patience  of  a  chronicler. 
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Wilh  CI  very  good  opinioD  of  himself,  he  was  quick  in  disceriiiiig,  and 
frank  in  applauding,  the  excellencies  of  others.  Though  proud  of  hia 
own  niLtne  and  lineage,  and  ambitioua  of  tbe  countenance  of  the  great, 
be  was  yet  bo  cordial  an  ndmirer  of  merit,  wherever  found,  that  mucti 
public  ridicule,  and  Bonielhing  like  contempt,  were  excited  by  the  mo- 
dest assurance  with  which  he  presided  his  acquaintance  on  all  the  noto- 
rieties of  bis  time,  and  by  the  ostentatious  (but,  in  the  main,  laudable) 
sssidutty  with  which  be  attended  the  exile  Paoli  and  the  low-bom  Jobn- 
aon  I  These  were  amiable,  and,  for  us,  fortunate  inconsistencies.  Hie 
contemporaries,  indeed,  not  without  some  colour  of  reason,  occasionally 
complained  of  him  as  vain,  inquisitive,  troublesome,  and  giddy;  but  his 
vanity  was  inoffensive, — his  curiosity  was  commonly  directed  towards 
laudable  objects, — when  he  meddled,  he  did  so.  generally,  from  good- 
iialured  motives, — and  his  giddiness  was  only  an  exuberant  gaiety,  whicli 
never  failed  In  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  literature,  morals,  and 
religion;  and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  the  taste,  temper,  and 
talents  with  which  he  selected,  eujoyed,  and  described  that  polished  and 
intellectual  society  which  atUl  lives  !□  his  work,  and  without  bis  work 
had  perished  I 

•  ViseiB  fortM  uilo  AgamciinaoD. 
Mutlh  Kit  amnni  llUctTiDsliila 
Urgeotur,  ignolique  loagS 
Koc(«,  uinnl  quia  nle  lacro.' — Hoft.* 

Such  imperfect  though  interesting  sketches  as  '  Ben  Jonson's  Visit  to 
Drummond,'  '  Seldeu'a  Table  Talk,'  'Swift's  Journal,'  and  '  Spence's 
Anecdotes,'  only  tantalize  our  curiosity  and  excite  our  regret  that  there 
was  uo  Smioell  to  preserve  the  conversation  and  illustrate  tbe  life  and 
times  of  Addison,  of  Swiil  himself,  of  Milton,  and,  above  all,  of  Sbak- 
■pesre !  We  can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging  ourselves  with  the 
imagination  of  works  so  instructive  and  delightful ;  but  that  were  idle, 
except  as  it  may  tend  to  increase  our  obligation  to  the  luithful  and  for* 
tsnate  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson.  Mr  Boswell's  birth  and  education 
hmiliarized  liim  with  the  highest  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  good- 
nature and  conviviality  with  the  lowest.  He  describes  society  of  all 
dasses  with  the  happiest  discrimination.  Even  bis  foibles  assisted  hb 
curiosity ;  be  was  sometimes  laughed  at,  but  always  well-received ;  he 
excited  no  envy,  he  imposed  no  restraint.  It  was  well-known  that  he 
made  notes  of  every  conversation,  yet  no  timidity  was  alarmed,  no  deli- 
cacy demurred  ;  and  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  the  lighter  parts  of  bis 
character  for  the  patient  indulgence  with  which  every  body  submitted 
to  sit  for  their  pictures.  Nor  were  his  talents  Inconsiderable.  He  had 
looked  a  good  deal  into  t>ooks,  and  more  into  the  world.  The  narrative 
portion  of  his  work  is  written  with  good  sense,  in  an  easy  and  perspi- 
cuous style,  and  without  (wbic|i  stems  odd  enough)  any  palpable  imi- 
tation of  Johnson.     But  in  recording  conversations  he  is  unrivalled ; 


Ralga'd  klnp  u  gtvX  u  ha,  voi  bnn, 
Wt»M  huge  ■mbLtioD-i  dow  coatua'd 

In  the  inikll  eompcu  of  >  grue  ( 
Id  oDdlMi  nigbt  Iha}  aleep,  unwept,  unkoumii 
Nd  bud  tuul  thoy  to  miko  all  Una  tbalt  own."- 


ihu  be  wai  emiDently  accurate  ii 


^ubstaiKv.  irp  have  thm  eridenoe  i>f 


II  bw  coDtemporaries ;  but  he  is  also  in  a  bigb  dpgrvr  ebarsctcmlie-^ 


dramstic     The  incidental  observations  i 
lirens  the  dialogue  are  t«r»e,  appropriate, 
nerelf  bear  hi*  company,  we  «ee  Uiem  !" 


which  be  espUiusor  ca- 

iiid  picturesque — we  ■•'"•^^^J 

of  '  Leonidss,'  wa«  boni^^^^ 
rchant  settled  in  London.  ' 


tticfiart  eubtt. 
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Ma  Gloveb,  the  BDthor  of  the  epic  poem  of  '  Leonidss,'  wa« 
in  1712.     He  was  the  son  ofa  Hanibui^h  merchant  settled  in  Londi 
Ub  firat  poetical  efforts  were  made  ia  bi«  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
■ome  rerseti  in  honour  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr  FembertoD,  who  thought  tbem  of  sufficient  merit  lo  deserve 
s  place  in  his  view  of  Sir  Isaac's  philosophy,  then  on  tlie  eve  of  pabli- 
eation*     Yoang  Glover  was  destined   by  his  father  to  succeed   him   in 
business,  and  accordingly  became  engaged  in  llic  Hamburgh  trade  aftet 
finishing  a  brief  education.     But  the  toils  and  pursuits  of  the  counting- 
house  failed  to  estrange  him  from  the  Mcitty  of  his  loved  muses;  and. 
Id  1737,  be  presented  his  '  Leonidas'  at  the  tribunal  of  public  criticisiD. 
The  award  was  favourable,  and  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  one 
jrear  it  passed  through  twelve  editions.     Lord  Cobhain,  to  nliom  it  was 
dedicated,  wamily  patronised  it;  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  the  periodical  paper 
called  '  Common  Sense,'  praised  it  in  the  warmest  terms,  not  only  for 
it*   poetical  beautiea   but   ils   escellenl    political   tendencies:    Fielding 
I  liuded  it  in  '  The  Cbampioo ;'  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  old  whig  in- 
I  torest  were  moved  in  it*  behalf,  and  hastened  to  identify  the  youthful 
If  Calo  with  their  own  cabal.      The  bait  took,  and  Glover,  whether  froni 
toity  or  principle,  became  m  keen  politician  and  staunch  adherent  of 
I  fbe  party.      He  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  city  politics  as  early  as 
when,  by  his  influence  and  activity,  be  was  the  in*«Rt 
I  of  setting  aside  the  election  to  the  mayoralty  ofa  person  who  bad  voted 
I  in  parliament  with  the  court-party.     In  the  same  year  he  was  intmsted 
r  Irith  the  management  of  the  appeal  lo  parliament  which  tbe  cily-mcr- 
L  Cbunts  deemed  it  proper  to  make  against  the  line  of  policy  tlien  pur- 
I  nlng  by  Sir  Robert  Waipole. 

-     To  the  whig  principles  thus  early  adopted   by  him,  he  remained  a 

•teadfast  adherent  during  the  whole  of  his  career.      He  was  indeed  loo 

ardent  an  admirer  of  political  consistency  not  to  have  his  feelings  re- 

peatedly  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  many  of  his  opposition  friends ;  and 

i  tneh  were  the  high  Catonic  principles  which  marked  his  character,  that 

i  fct  unhesiiaitRgJy  broke  up  bis  intercourse  with  any  of  the  party  when 

I  <fae  diiintegrily  of  their  motives  appearul  sufficiently  clear  to  him.     In 

F  fkis  feature  of  his  character  the  reader  wilt  discern  a  striking  rv«em- 

j    Hance  to  tliatof'the  mysterious  and  formidable  shade'  known  amongi^t 

I  by  the  name  of  Junius.     The  reeeniblance  has  been  followed  out 

with  coDsidenble  ingenuity  by  the  author  of  '  An  Inquiry  concrming 

the  Author  of  tbe  Letters  of  Junius,  with  reference        ■      --       .       - 


ft  c«l«brated  Litanry  and   Political  character.'* 


tbe  Memoir*  of 
particular  on 
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I 
I 
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whifib  this  in<iuirer  founds  his  presumption  in  favour  of  Glover  are  the 
following :  "  He  was  an  accomplislii^d  scholar,  and  had  all  the  advan- 
tagPH  that  affluent  circumstances  and  the  bent  company  could  give. 
He  was  ever  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution;  bis 
politics  vere  those  of  Junius,  and  he  was  of  the  private  councils  of  men 
in  the  highest  station  of  the  state  throughout  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
and  active  life.  At  the  timt>  the  letters  of  Junius  were  written,  he  had 
attained  an  age  which  could  allow  him  without  vanity  to  boast  of  an 
ample  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world;  and  during  the  period 
of  their  publication  he  resided  in  London,  and  was  engaged  in  no  pur- 
suits incompatible  with  his  devoting  his  time  to  their  composition:  h> 
that,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Wilkes,  he  might  justly  say,  '  I  ofler  you  the 
sincere  opinion  of  a  man  who  perhaps  lias  more  leisure  to  make  reflec- 
tions than  you  have,  and  who,  though  he  stands  clear  of  business  and 
intrigue,  mixes  sufliciently  for  the  purpose  of  intelligence  in  the  convtr- 
(ation  of  the  world.'  "  To  these  circumstances  some  others,  which  the 
inquirer  indicates,  might  be  added  in  support  of  the  claims  put  forward 
for  Mr  Glover  to  the  authorship  of  Junius.  For  example,  Junius  was 
evidently  well-acquainted  with  cily  concerns  and  the  language  of  traders 
and  stock-jobbers;  he  valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  financial 
aflbirs;  he  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  labour  of  correcting  ihe 
press  and  the  technical  language  of  printers;  he  could  write  poetry  ap- 
parently with  facility ;  and  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  persoual  re- 
gard for  Woodfall  his  printer.  All  these  points  of  resemblance  may 
undoubtedly  be  traced  betwixt  Glover  and  Junius,  but  they  will  not 
probably  be  found  to  counterbalance  the  general  impression  that  the 
letters  of  Junius  were  the  offspring  of  a  much  more  brilliant  and  power- 
ful mind  than  tlie  author  of  '  Leonidas,*  and  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  cele- 
brated Character'  has  evinced  in  these  his  principal  avowed  pieces. 

About  the  year  1744,  Glover,  disgusted  at  the  scenes  of  intrigue  and 
fiunion  which  Iiis  political  career  had  betrayed  to  him,  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  public  afi'airs,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  mercantile  projects.  Nor  was  it  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when 
the  prospect  of  the  formation  of  an  efRcicnt  and  liberal  ministry  under 
Pitt  was  first  held  out  to  the  country,  that  he  was  again  prevailed  upon 
to  resume  acquaintance  with  his  friends  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
Pilt  honoured  him  with  his  confidence  for  a  lime;  but  the  faigh-souled 
poet  did  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  friendship  and  favour 
of  even  such  a  man  as  Pitt  when  the  miaister's  political  conduct  had 
brcome  the  subject  of  his  diaapprobation.  At  the  accession  of  George 
III.  Glover  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Weymouth,  and  sat 
in  parliament  from  1761  to  1768.  In  1775  he  retired  Irom  public  life. 
His  last  iK>litical  act  was  supporting  the  claim  of  the  West  India  plant- 
eta  and  merchants  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons, — for  which  ser- 
vice his  clients  voted  him  a  piece  of  plate  of  llie  value  of  £300.  He  died 
in  1785. 

Glover's  'Leonidas'  amply  entitles  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  poets  of  his  country.  It  is  a  piece  of  stately  classic  diction; 
free  from  turgidity,  and  considerably  varied  by  incident  and  descriji- 
tion ;  but  its  poetry  is  not  of  a  sufficiently  imaginative  character  for  the 
taste  of  the  present  day.  His  '  Athenaid"  is  a  correct,  but  compared 
with  the  '  Leonidas,'  an  inferior  performance.      He  was  the  author  of 
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the  celebrated  ballad  entitled  '  Hosier's  Gbost,'  which  wu  written 
a  view  to  rouse  the  DaiJon,  ur  rather  the  miD'aWy,  who  seeiued 
the  only  parties  opposed  to  the  general  feeling,  to  a  war  with  S|>aln. 
Of  hia  dramatic  pieces,  cDlitled  '  Boadicca'  aod  '  Medea,'  little  e«n  be 
said  either  in  the  form  of  praJg«  or  censure.  His  '  Memoirs,'  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  are  written  with  great  impartiality,  and  coo- 
lain  some  curious  notices  of  the  motives  and  intrigues  of  the  pniiciput 
actors  on  tlie  political  stage  in  England,  from  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  the  establishment  of  Lord  Chatham's  second  adi 


tten  witb  ^^^ 


Cltomas  iltlantt. 


F.  172-2.— 


I7S5. 


Da  Thomas  Leland,  the  wclUknown  translator  of  Detnosthenes, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  the  university  in  that  city.  He 
entered  Trinity  college  in  1787,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1746.  Id 
1748  he  took  orders. 

His  first  literary  production  was  an  edition  of  the  orations  of  Demo»- 
Ihrnes,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  which  was  published  in  1754. 
The  Hnt  volume  of  his  English  translation  of  the  great  Greek  orator 
appeared  in  1756;  the  second,  in  1761;  and  the  third  iu  1770.  ThU 
work  raised  hiui  to  a  high  rank  amongst  the  scholars  of  his  (Jay.  The 
•tyle  is  elegant,  and  the  translation,  on  the  whole,  correct;  although  it 
would  require  a  man  of  considerably  greater  powers  than  Dr  Leland, 
and  n  more  extensive  command  of  all  tbc  resources  of  language,  tw  fur- 
ninh  any  thing  like  an  adequate  version  of  those  matchless  harangues 
that  once  "  fulmin'd  over  Greece"  with  such  a  potent  and  rcustlesd 
energy,  and  held  the  most  refined  and  fastidions  audience  tlie  world 
ever  saw  tpell-bound  and  mute  with  astonishment  at  the  superbumaa, 
eloquence  of  the  orator. 

'The  tranilotion  of  Demosthenes  probably  suggested  Dr  Leland' 
great  work,  'The  History  of  the  Lile  and  Iteign  of  Philip,  KUig 
Mnci'don.'     This,  loo,  is  an  uhle  and  erudite  performance. 

In  1763  Dr  Leland  was  up]Hiintcd  professor  of  oratory  in  Trio! 
.Soon  after  this  be  got  into  controversy  with  the  redoubtat 
un,  wh'j  had  cliosen,  in  his  celebrated  'Doctrine  ofG: 

■  not  any  real  quality,  but  only  a  fantastical 
;  and  that  the  writers  of  tbe  New  Te»- 
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isf  <rf  iBUKunge; 
srlMniiw  Mylr  * 


riling  Greek,  being  master*  of  lb« 


.  <if  the   idioms,  of  that  language.      Against  tbfli 


'■»  |f(w|fi»llli«ia  Dr  l.fUiid  read  several  lee 


l«  177a  I),  Ulaml 


n  his  chair  of  orato^ 
lublithed  in  1764.     Kurd  answered  on  I 


ilory  of  Ireland,  from  the  ti 


I  replied. 
>ul>lished  a  'Hi 
r  volumes  ' 


rub,  and  is  of  littk  value,  therefore,  to  tbe  sUident  « 
ii  II  U  writtro  in  a  piquing  etyl«i  and  fortus  a  g 


nrfca  we  have  mentioned.  Dr  Lelutd  i 


•ome  aermoDS  ffliicli  were  mucli  admired,  and  after  his  death,  thrre 
volumes  of  pulpit-discouraes  from  his  pen  were  given  to  the  pnblic. 


This  eminent  printer  was  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  and  educated  in 
Scotland.  He  went  as  a  journeyman-printer  to  London,  while  yet  a 
very  young  man,  and  by  his  industry  and  attention  to  businest  gradu- 
ally rose  in  the  world,  until  he  obtained  a  share  of  the  patent  of  king's 
printer,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  publishers  in  the  metropolis. 
In  1775  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Malniesbury,  wilh 
Charles  Jamea  Fox  for  his  colleague.  He  steadily  adhered  to  the  lib- 
eral party,  but  lost  his  seat  on  the  dissolution  in  1784,  and  did  not 
again  enter  parliament.     He  died  in  July  1765. 


aaUIlam  miiUcDeati. 


William  Whitehkad,  one  of  our  minor  poets,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  private  school  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  procured  admission  to  Winchester 
sehool,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Montfbrt.  At  this  latter  seminary. 
Whitehead  bore  the  character  of  a  quiet  pensive  boy,  fond  of  reading, 
and  a  great  scribbler  of  English  verses.  In  1735  he  was  entered  of 
Clare-faall,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  acquaintance  and  esteem 
of  such  men  as  Powell,  Balguy.  Ogden,  and  Kurd. 

His  first  successful  poetical  production  woa  an  imitation  of  Pope's 
preceptive  Ktyle,  in  a  poem  '  On  the  danger  of  Writing  in  Verse.'  His 
next  publication,  the  tale  of  '  Atys  and  Adrastus,'  was  atill  more  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  best  of  hi*  didactic  pieces  is  his  ■  Essay  on  Ridicule,* 
first  published  in  H'ld.  In  1750  he  published  a  tragedy,  entitled,  'The 
Roman  Father,'  which  still  retains  its  place  on  the  alage,  and  must  there- 
fore be  pronounced  o  successful  effort,  although  we  suspect  few  of  our 
readers  ever  beard  of  it.  A  second  effort  in  this  line,  entitled  'Creusa,' 
was  less  successful,  although  Mason,  the  biographer  of  Whitehead,  gives 
it  the  preference  over  '  The  Roman  Father.' 

In  1754,  Whitehead  accompanied  the  son  of  his  patron.  Lord  Jersey, 
and  another  young  nobleman,  to  the  continent.  During  this  tour  he 
wrote  several  elegies  and  o<fe(>,  which  Mason  thinks  have  been  unduly 
neglected  by  the  public.  On  the  death  of  Cibber,  and  the  refusal  of 
Gray  to  accept  the  laureateship,  that  office  was  bestowed  on  White- 
head, whose  genius  was  by  no  means  outraged  by  its  mechanical  de- 
mands on  his  powers.  He  made  a  good  and  patient  laureate,  annually 
producing  his  quantum  of  verse,  and  occasionally  stumbling  upon  a 
poetical  aenlinient  or  expression;  but  the  dangerous  wreath  drew  down 
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upon  liiin  aO  \he  BcnmoaiMtt  abnae  and  ctioging  aitire  of  Cburchill, 
wbo  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  ridiculing  Wbitehcad. 

In  1762,  he  produced  'The  School  for  Lo*er»,'  a  comedj,  which 
was  tuuucceasful,  and  a  humorou  poem,  entitled,  '  Charge  to  the  Poets.' 
A  farce,  entitled,  '  The  Trip  to  Scotland,'  produced  in  1770,  met  with 
a  mach  better  reception  than  the  comedy.  His  laat  publication  wai  a 
piece,  entitlfld, '  The  Goat's  Beard,'  aMlireon  some  of  the  reigning  vjcea 
of  the  day,  which  was  answered  by  Churchill,  in  hb  '  A^'s  Ears,  a 
Fable.' 

Whitehead  died  in  1785.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  Ust«  and 
amiable  dispcaitioa,  but  posMsaed  of  no  origiual  talent  or  iafeative 


a  a  poet. 


Gilbert  #tuart 

1786. 


This  miMellancoas  writer  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  His  father  was 
professor  of  humanity  in  ihe  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  man  of 
cotuiderxble  lasle  and  acquirements.  Young  Stuart  was  originally 
designed  for  the  l^al  profenion  ;  but  the  study  of  jurisprudence  did 
not  suit  his  taste  and  habits.  He  applied  himself  early  and  vigorouslj-. 
however,  to  the  6tudy  of  history  and  the  general  principles  of  legislation, 
and  obtained  the  diploma  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
for  an  essay  which  be  published  in  his  twenty-second  year,  eiitilird, 
'  An  Historical  DisM-rtation  concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  British 
Constitution.'  Some  years  afterwards  he  published  a  work,  entitled, 
'  A  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  in  its  progress  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment ;  or.  Inquiries  concerning  the  History  of  Law,  GoreromeuE,  and 
Manners.'  This  is  an  able  worL,  and  contains  some  profound  retlec- 
lions,  mixed  up,  however,  with  many  crude  and  uninformed  speculations. 

The  profeiisorship  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  beconi* 
lug  vacant,  Dr  Stuart  was  induced  to  apply  for  it,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  removed  soon  after  to  London,  where  he  became  one  of  the  prin* 
cipHl  contributors  to  the  Monthly  Ri-view  from  the  year  1768  to  1773. 
He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  started  a  new  magaiinc  and 
review,  which  was  carried  on  for  three  years.  Dr  Stuart  was  also  the 
author  of  '  Observations  concerning  the  Public  Law  and  Constitutional 
History  of  Scotland,'  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1779;  'The  History 
of  tlie  Eiiablishment  of  the  Iteformatioa  of  Religion  in  Scotland,'  pub- 
lUhed  in  London  in  1780;  and  'The  History  of  ScoOand.  from  the 
esUbliihineut  of  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen  Marj-.'  In  this 
Ust  work  he  labours  earae!>tly  and  ingeniously  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Mary.  All  these  works  exhibit  great  ability,  but  were  much  too 
hastily  compiled  tu  take  a  permanent  rank  in  our  historical  literature. 

Dr  Stuart  died  in  1786.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  dis- 
graced himself  by  the  releutlcM  malevolence  with  which  he  eadeavoared 
to  write  down  ■  brother-historian,  Dr  Henry. 
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B4)RN  A.  1).   1730. —  DIED  A.  D.   1780. 

This  accomplished  scholar  and  critic  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Robert  Tyrwhitt,  a  canon-residentiary  of  St  PaulV.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  In  1755  he  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  of  Merton's,  which  he  retained  until  1762,  when  he  received 
the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  room  of  Mr 
Dyson,  deceased.  He  had,  previously  to  receiving  this  appointment, 
resided  some  time  in  the  Temple,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
law. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1765  he  was  appointed  under-secre- 
tary  at  war,  by  the  influence  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Barrington. 
His  constitution,  however,  proved  inadequate  to  the  toils  of  ofRce,  and 
in  1768  he  laid  down  his  employments,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
His  publications  previous  to  thb  event  consisted  of  some  poetical  pieces 
and  translations ;  '  Observations  and  Conjectures  on  some  passages  in 
^>hakspeare ;'  and  the  *  Proceedings  and  Debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1620  and  1621,'  edited  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  library 
of  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 

After  his  retirement,  Mr  Tyrwhitt  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  letters, 
and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  classical  literature.  His  first 
publication  in  this  department  was  some  fragments  of  Plutarch  from  an 
Harleian  MS.  In  1776  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  fables 
commonly  attributed  to  iEsop,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  with  much 
critical  acumen  and  great  industry,  to  trace  these  fables  to  another 
ancient  writer  of  the  name  of  Babrius,  of  whom  some  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Suidas.  Besides  these,  and  several  other  pieces  of  acute 
and  accurate  criticism,  Mr  Tyrwhitt  edited  an  admirable  edition  of 
'  The  Canterbury  Tales,*  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  notice  of 
Chaucer.  He  had  collected  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Poetics' 
of  Aristotle,  which  were  given  to  the  public  after  his  death  by  Messrs 
Burgess  and  Randolph. 

Tyrwhitt  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1786.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  our  English  critics.  To  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  aDcient  classics,  he  added  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  modem  times,  and  of  his  own  country  in  particular.  He  was  a 
rigorous,  but  a  candid  and  generous  critic;  his  censure  never  partook 
of  rudeness,  nor  his  erudition  of  pedantry. 

BORN  A.  D.    1703. — DIED  A.  D.    1787. 

This  amiable  man  and  ingenious  writer  was  the  son  of  Sir  lioger 
Jenyns,  one  of  the  Jenyns's  of  Churchill  in  Somersetshire.  His  mother 
waa  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Soame  of  Hayden  in  Essex.  He  stud- 
ied at  Cambridge,  but  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  in  conse- 
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quence  probably  of  hi*  marriagp,  wbicii  took  place  wlien  iie  wai  very 
young.  He  was  unrortunate  in  this  connection,  and  was  ultiraately 
obligeil  to  enforce  a  separation  from  his  wife. 

He  firet  appearpd  as  an  author  in  a  lively _;>«  d'tsprit,  entitletl  '  The 
Art  of  Dan  dug,'  which  was  anonymously  published  in  1730.  Ho  arter- 
kards  contributed  several  pieces  to  Dodsley's  collection,  and  also  wrote 
■ome  occasional  papers  in  the  political  journals  of  the  day. 

After  his  failier's  death  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  fur 

the  county  of  Cambridge  at  the  general  election  lii  )?4S,  and  held  a 

Mat  in  parliament  from  this  period  till  the  year  1780.     He  seldom  spoke 

*  in  the  house,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  had  no  great  genius  for  general 

I  jmlitics,  although,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  he  devoted  much 

^   of  hii  atteution  to  the  commercial  interests  of  his  country. 

In  1757  he  published  his  celebrated  '  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil,'  The  subject  was  totally  beyond  his  powers ;  but 
IliG  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  having  given  occasion  to  Johnson's 
exquisite  critical  essay  on  tlie  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  fonii 
of  a  review  of  the  '  Free  Inquiry,'  in  the  Literary  Magazine.  In  I76t 
itfr  Jenyns  cultecled  his  different  pieces,  snd  gave  them  to  the  public 
•  in  two  volumes,  ISmo. 

In  177S  he   published  '  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 

Christian  Religion,'  which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.     Sorae  raain- 

taining  thai  the  n-riter  was  an  insidious  enemy  to  the  cause  he  profeMcd 

plead;  while  others,  with  equal  warmth,  defended  the  sincerity  of  the 

iluor.     Dr  Johnson  has  characterised  this  work  as  "  a  pretty  book  i 

I   pot  very  theological  indeed."     It  is  stili,  however,  very  highly  regarded 

fiy  many,  and  is  usually  inserted  in  llic  collection  of  tracts  on  the  Evt- 

I  dences,  although  it  cunuot  be  regarded  as  a  complete  and  logical  virw 

I  fff  the  internal  argumenL     The  truth  is,  Jenyns  was  by  uo  means  very 
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I  his  perceptions  on  anysuliject;  he  is  an  elegant  but 

and  an  ingenious,  but  not  an  accurate  thinker.  Ilis 
'  publi^ed  in  his  78tli  year,  afford  ample  evidence  «f 
e  justness  of  these  remarks:  abounding  as  they  do  in  paradoxical 
F  '^tement*.  and  exceedingly  crude  ideiis  in  metaphysics,  theology,  and 
I  political  science. 

I      in  |irivale  life  Mr  Jenyns  wa^  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  esem- 
liplary  of  men.     He  died  on  the  I3lli  of  Drcember,  1787. 
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TiiOMAs  Gaixhsonoticit  wu  bom  at  Sudbury 
year  I7:i7.  He  early  trvinced  a  laste  for  drawing:  i 
tolerably  well, — at  twelve  he  was  a  proficient  in  the 
tion  of  his  parents  and  school -com  pan  ions.  Allan  Cunningham  says, 
«  beautiful  wood  of  four  miles  extent  is  still  shoun  in  the  neigh t>ourhood 
of  Gainslio rough's  birth-pUce,  "  whose  ancient  trees,  winding  glades, 
and  sunny  nook*,  inapirril  him  while  he  was  but  a  schoolboy  with  the 
love  of  art.    'Scenes  are  pointed  out  where  he  used  lo  sit  and  All  bia 
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copy-booka  wltii  penviUmgiJ  of  (lowers  aiiil  treeH,  and  wliatcvcr  pleased 
Ilia  fancy." 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  Gaiiialjorough  eet  out  for  the  metropolis 
with  a  well-filled  sketch-book,  rich  e«)ji:cially  in  poinia  and  acccssoriei 
of  landscape.  His  object  was  to  perfect  himself  in  tlie  principles  of  his 
art  by  the  iaslructioDS  of  some  of  the  London  artist!*.  He  appears  lo 
have  attached  himself  chiefly  to  Hayraan,  one  of  Hogarth'n  compaji- 
ions,  and  Gravelot.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  soon  after  married  an  agreeable  young  woman  with  some 
property,  with  whom  he  afterwards  removed  to  Ipswich.  At  this  latter 
place,  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  talents  of  the  young  artist  was 
Philip  Thicknesse,  governor  of  Landguard  fort.  Thickoesse,  who  woa 
justly  proud  of  his  discovery,  says,  that  when  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  Gainsborough,  he  found  that  nature  had  been  his  only  study, — that 
his  eye  was  accurate,  and  his  concept  ions  just,  (hough  his  colouring  was 
at  this  lime  bad  enough.  The  governor  gave  the  young  artist  a  com- 
mission, and  taught  him  to  play  the  violin,  which  liencefurth  engrossed 
not  a  little  of  Gainsborough's  attention. 

In  1758  Gainsborough  removed  to  Balh,  trherc,  as  portrait-painting 
still  formed  the  only  lucrative  branch  of  the  art  followed  in  Britain,  he 
painted  portraits  at  eight  guineas  for  a  time,  but  gradually  enhanced  his 
price,  till  he  had  forty  guineas  for  a  half,  and  a  hundred  for  a  whole 
length.  Money  now  began  loflow  in  upon  our  young  artist,  who  gave  as 
much  of  his  time,  however,  lo  bis  violin  as  to  his  palette  and  brushes. 
He  was  at  this  period  music-mad.  Jackson  of  Exeter  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  sketch  of  his  friend's  music  maniii: — "  In  the  early  part 
of  my  life  I  became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Gainsborough  the  painter ; 
Dud  as  his  character  w  as  perhaps  better  known  to  me  than  lo  any  other 
person,  I  will  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  every  partiality,  and  speak 
of  him  as  he  really  was.  I  am  the  rather  induced  lo  this,  by  seeing 
accounts  of  him  and  his  works  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with 
either,  and  consequently  have  been  mistaken  in  both.  Gainsborough's 
profession  was  painting,  and  music  was  his  amusement ;  yet  there  were 
times  when  raui'ic  seemed  to  be  his  employment,  and  painting  his  diver- 
sion. As  his  skill  in  music  has  been  celebrated,  I  will,  before  I  speak 
of  him  as  a  painter,  mention  wliat  degree  of  merit  he  possessed  as  a 

*'  When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived  at  Bath,  where  Giardini  bad  been 
exhibiting  his  then  unrivalled  powers  on  the  violin.  His  excellent  per- 
formance made  Gainsborough  enamoured  oflhul  instrument;  and  con- 
ceiving—like  the  servant-maid  in  the  Spectator — that  the  music  lay  in 
the  fiddle,  he  was  frantic  until  he  possessed  ihe  very  instrument  whii;h 
had  given  him  so  much  pleasure,  but  seemed  much  surprised  that  ihe 
music  of  it  remained  behind  with  Giardini  I  He  had  scarcely  recov- 
ered this  shock,  (for  it  was  a  great  one  to  him,)  when  he  heard  Abet 
on  the  viol-di-gamba.  The  viulin  was  hung  on  the  willow, — Abel's 
viol-di-ganiba  was  purchased,  and  ihe  house  resounded  with  melodious 
Ihirds  and  fifths  from  '  morn  to  dewy  eve  I'  Many  an  adagio  and  many 
n  minuet  were  begun,  but  none  completed;  this  was  wonderful,  as  i[ 
was  Abel's  own  instrument,  and  thcrrforc  oujjht  lo  have  produced  Abel's 
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intboy  :  liul  I  do  riul  recoiled  tbiit  he  deprircd  Fiicher  of  hit  instru- 

ent;  and  lliough  iic  procured  a  hanlboy,  I  neipr  heard  bint  make  the 

ift  Btlempt  on  it      Probably  bU  ear  nas  loo  delicate  to  bear  the  db- 

I  igreeablr  aounds  which  necet»arily  attend  ibe  Rni  begiunings  op  a  wind 

futruinenl.     He  aeeraed  to  caut«nt  biuuelf  wiib  what  he  heard  in  pub* 

lie,  and  getting  Fischer  to  play  to  him  in  private,  not  on  the  hautboy, 

bat  the  viulin.      But  ibis  was  a  profound  »«crel,  fur  Fi«cher  knew   that 

ItU  reputation  waa  in  danger  if  be  pretended  to  excel  on  two  initru- 

rnent*. 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  Gaintborough  it  na*  in  thi>  character  of  King 

David.     He  had  heard  a  harper  at  Batli:  the  pcrforraer  wai  «oon  left 

barplewi  and  now  Fischer,  Abel,  and  Giardini,  were  all  forgotten, — 

I   ttere  was  nothing  like  chords  and  arpeggios!      lie  really  «tuck  to  the 

1   harp  long  enough  to  play  several  air^*  'with   variations,  and,   in   a  little 

J  thne,  would  nearly  have  exhausted  nit  the  pieces  usually  pcrfonued  ou 

I  an  instrument  incapable  of  uiodulatiou  (this  was  not  a  pedaJ-harp.) 

I  irbeu  anoUjer  visit  from  Abel  brought  him  back  to  the  viol-di-gamba. 

I'  He  ROW  saw  the  imperfection  of  sudden  sounds  that  instantly  die  away. 

f  If  yoti  w&nted  a  staccato,  it  waa  lo  be  had  by  a  proper  management  of 

I  tbe  bow,  and  you  might  also  have  nolM  as  long  an  you  please.     The 

«ial-di-gamba  is  the  only  instrument,  and  Abel  the  prince  of  musicians! 

This,  and  occasionally  a  little  flirtation  with  the  fiddle,  continued  *oni« 

I  years ;  when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  heard  Crotsilill ;  but,  by 

e  irregularity  of  conduct,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  he  neither 

I   took  up,  nor  bought  the  viobnccllo.      All  his  passion  Ibr  the  bass  was 

'  vented  in  descriptions  of  Crossdill's  lone  and  bowing,  which  was  nip- 

I  turous  and  enthusiastic  to  the  last  degree.     In  this  manner  he  frittered 

sway  his  musical  talents  i  and  though  possessed  of  car,  taste,  and  gfca 

I,  be  never  bod  application  enough  to  learn  his  notes.     He  scomef  w 

'  to  take  the  first  step,  the  second  wan  of  course  out  of  his  reach  i  tat 

'  Ae  lummit  became  unattainable. 

"  As  a  painler,"  Jackson  continues,  "  his  abilities  may  be  considered 
Id  three  different  departments; — portrait,  landscape,  and  groups  of  lig- 
vrcs;  la  which  must  be  added  his  drawings.  To  lake  thc«e  in  the  above- 
Ben  tioned  order : — 

"  The  first  con.^ide ration  in  a  portrait,  esi>ecially  to  tbe  purchaser,  i 

tliat  it  be  a  p<Tfect  likcneaa  of  the  sitter ;  in  this  respect  his  skill  wi  

■nrivalleil.  The  next  point  is,  that  it  is  a  good  picture ;  here  he  hM  , 
M  often  failed  as  succeeded.  He  faili'd  by  atfccting  a  thin  washy  col- 
\  Ovring  and  a  patching  s[yle  of  peni^illing.  But  when,  from  accident  or 
lice,  he  painled  in  ihe  manly  substantial  style  of  Vandyke,  be  was 
very  little  if  at  all  hia  inferior.  It  shows  a  great  defect  in  Judgment  lu 
be  from  choice  wrung,  when  we  know  what  is  right.  Perhaps  his  best 
portrait  u  thai  known  among  the  painters  by  the  name  of  '  Blue-boy  :' 
it  was  in  the  poneuion  of  Mr  Buliall  near  Newport- market. 

There  are  three  different  e-n*  in  bis  landscapes.  His  first  manner 
an  imitation  of  Ruysdael,  n  ith  more  various  colouring ;  the  ■econd 
r  was  »n  extravagant  looseness  of  pencilling,  which,  thongb  reprehensible, 
•one  but  a  great  master  can  poMesa ;  bis  third  manner  waa  a  solid  firm 
clyie  of  louch.  At  this  hut  period  he  poueaved  his  greatest  powers, 
and  was^what  every  painler  ia  at  some  time  or  other — fond  of  vaniisb. 
This  prndiicrd  thr  iitu:il  cffii  it ;  improved  the  picture  for  two  or  thrte 
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months,  then  ruitic-d  it  Tor  ever  I  With  all  his  excellenciM  in  thit 
branch  ol'  tlje  art,  he  was  a  great  mannerist ;  but  the  worst  of  hia  pic- 
tures have  a  value  from  the  Hieility  of  execution,  whlcb  eseellence  I 
shall  agnia  mention. 

"  Hia  groupes  of  figures  are  for  tlic  moat  part  very  pleading,  though 
unnatural :  for  a  town-girl  with  her  clothes  in  rags  is  not  a  ragged 
country  girl.  Notwithstanding  this  remarb,  there  are  numberless  in- 
stances of  his  groupes  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  or  by  a  lire  in  a  wood, 
&C.,  that  are  so  pleasing  aa  to  disarm  criticism.  He  sometimei,  like 
Murillo,  gave  interest  to  a  single  figure:  his  '  Shepherd's  Boy,'  '  Wood' 
man,'  'Girl  and  Pigs,'  are  equal  to  the  best  pictures  on  such  subjects. 
His  '  Fighting  Dogs,'  '  Girl  warming  herself,'  and  some  others,  show 
his  great  powers  in  this  style  of  painting-.  The  very  distinguished  rank 
the  '  Girl  and  Pigs'  held  at  Mr  Calonne's  sale,  in  company  with  some 
of  the  best  pictures  of  the  best  masters,  will  fully  justify  a  commenda- 
tion which  might  else  seem  extravagant. 

"  If  I  were  to  rest  his  reputation  on  one  point,  it  would  be  on  bis 
drawings.  No  man  ever  possessed  methods  so  various  in  producing 
effect,  and  all  excellent ;  his  washy,  patching  style  was  here  in  its  pro- 
per element.  The  subject  which  is  saarce  enough  for  a  picture,  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  drawing ;  and  the  hasty,  loose  handling,  which  in  painting 
is  poor,  is  rich  in  a  transparent  work  of  bistre  and  Indian  ink.  Per- 
haps the  quickest. effects  ever  produced  were  in  some  of  his  drawing!, 
and  this  leads  me  to  take  up  again  his  fiiciltty  of  execution. 

"  Many  of  his  pictures  have  no  other  merit  than  this  facility;  and 
yet,  having  it,  are  undoubtedly  valuable.  His  drawings  almost  rest  on 
thia  quality  alone  for  their  value ;  but  possessing  it  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree— and  as  no  drawing  can  have  any  merit  where  it  is  wanting — bis 
works,  therefore,  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  approach  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  his  paintings,  !f  the  terra  facility  explain  not  itself  instead  of 
a  definition,  I  will  illustrate  it-  Should  a  performer  of  middling  execu- 
tion on  the  violin,  contrive  to  get  through  hia  piece,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  has  uot  failed  in  liis  attempt.  Should  Cramer  per- 
fbrm  the  same  music,  it  would  be  so  much  within  hia  powers,  that  it 
would  be  executed  with  ease.  Now,  the  superiority  of  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  execution  of  a  Cramer,  ia  enjoyed  from  the  facility  of  a 
Gainsborough.  A  poor  piece  performed  by  one,  or  a  poor  subject  taken 
by  the  other,  give  more  pleasure  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated,  than  a  good  piece  of  music,  and  a  sublime  subject,  in  the  hands 
of  artists  that  have  not  the  means  by  which  effects  are  produced,  in 
subjection  to  them.  To  a  good  painter  or  musician,  this  iilustratioR 
was  needless;  and  yet,  by  them  only,  perhops,  it  will  be  felt  and  un- 
derstood. 

"  By  way  of  addition  to  this  sketch  of  Gainsborough,  let  me  men- 
lion  a  few  miscellaneous  particulars.  He  had  no  reliab  for  historical 
painting:  he  never  sold,  but  always  gave  away  his  drawings  com* 
mouly  to  persons  who  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  value.'  Ho 
haled  the  harpsichord  and  the  piano-forte.  He  disliked  singing,  par- 
ticularly in  parts.     He  detested  reading ;  but  was  so  like  Stcmc  in  his 
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lottere,  th&t  if  it  were  not  for  an  originalily  tliat  coulil  be  copied  fruni 
no  one,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  formed  his  style  upon  a  cloae  imt- 
talion  of  that  author.  He  had  a«  much  plcaiture  in  looking  at  a  violia 
us  in  beariDg  iL  I  have  iocn  liJin  for  many  minute*  surveying  in 
lence  the  perfection*  of  an  instrumentt  trom  the  juat  proportion  of  th*  | 
model  and  beauty  of  the  worknianfthlp.  His  conversation  was  <prightlyi 
but  licentious ;  his  favourite  subjects  were  music  and  painting,  whidi  ' 
ho  treated  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  The  common  topica,  or  i 
of  a  superior  ca^,  he  thoroughly  hated,  and  always  inlerrupled  by  sorn* 
eiroke  of  wit  or  humour.  The  inUiscriminatc  admircn  of  my  late  frinnd 
will  consider  this  sketch  of  hi*  character  as  far  beneath  his  merit ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  my  wish  was  not  to  make  it  perfect,  but 
JuFt.  The  *ame  principle  obliges  me  to  add,  tbat  as  to  his  common 
acquaiotance  he  was  sprightly  and  agreeable,  so  to  his  intimate  friendi 
he  was  sincere  and  honest,  and  thai  his  heart  was  always  olive  to  every 
reeling  of  honour  and  generosity.  He  died  with  tliis  expression, — '  Wq 
are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  party.'  " 


^mOial  IPott. 


This  very  eminent  surgeon  waa  born  in  London.  He  early  evince4  I 
a  decided  partiality  for  the  medical  profession,  which  his  kind  friend  'J 
and  patron,  Dr  Wilcox,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had  taken  charge  of  J 
hii  education  after  hia  fatlier's  death,  cnoblEd  liim  to  gratify.  In  173S  I 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St  BartboU^  I 
mew's  hospital,  under  whose  tuition  he  remained  till  1736,  when  bft  j 
commenced  practice  in  London.  He  suun  actjuired  a  very  large  prao^ 
tice,  and  particular  repute  as  a  surgeon  ;  and,  in  1749,  was  elected  o 
of  the  bead-surgeons  of  St  Bartholomeu's. 

In  1750  he  published  a  treatise  on  Ruptun^s  ;  and  next  year  a  paper 
on  Congenital  hernia,  which  led  to  a  brief  controversy  with  Dr  Wllliani 
Hunter,  who  claimed  priority  of  discovery.     Putt  acquitted  binisclf  in 
thi*  dispute  with  great  urbanity;  while  Hunter  exhibited  all  bi*  cbai>  j 
acieristic  impatience  of  contradiction  and  impetuorit)'.     In  1758  Pott  ) 
published  some  valuable  remarks  on  Fistula  UcTymulis,  and  the  I 
tnelliod  of  its  cure.     The  suggestions  contained  in  this  pamphlet  lad  I 
to  the  discontinuance  of  Cheselden's  mode  of  cure  by  actual  cautery.  I 
III  1760  he  published  on  admirable  treatise  on  injuries  of  the  bew)*.! 
which  is  still  a  (irst-nite  authority  in  surgical  science.     In   successiVB  ' 
publications  be  favoured  the  medical  world  with  a  series  of  valuable 
nb:iervalion(  on  Hydrocele,  Hernia  of  the  Bladder,  Cuaroct,  Nasal  Po- 
lypus Cancer.  Fractures  and  Dislocations.     His  entire  work*  were  pub- 
lished collectively  by  himself  in  4lo ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  in  ihrM 
^olumrs,  8vo,  edited  by  his  son-in-law.  Sir  J.-unes  Earle. 

In  1764  Mr  Full  was  clecttd  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society  i  and  in 
17ti6  on  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  college  of  surgeons  in  Edinburgk*   i 
He  died  in  1788.      It  was  Mr  Pott's  high  honour  lo  impart  a  di-grec  ot  J 
•pcurity  of  practice  a*  well  at  humanity  of  treatment  lo  British  curgcrr,  f 
to  uhicb  it  had  m-ver  before  attained-     In  place  of  uinny  of  the  oU'| 
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etUblisFied  and  barbarous  methods  by  cautery,  be  substituted  operatiomi 
etgually  secure  and  far  less  torturing  to  the  patient,  foundE'd  on  kh  accu- 
rate kuowled^  of  the  atnicCure  and  relation  of  the  vaiious  parC«  of  the 
humaa  body.  Unlike  boidc  of  his  gitled  contemporarits,  he  was  open, 
bland,  and  courteous  in  his  demcanaiir  to  ail  his  professional  brethren, 
eveu  lowardi  those  from  whose  practice  his  own  differed  most  nidely. 
His  writings  are  models  of  plain  and  perspicuous  diction. 


^omaa  Wlatton. 
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Thomas  Wartom,  a  name  of  some  emioence  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  period  uon  under  consideration,  was  bom  at  Basingstoke  in 
Hampshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar,  in  (he  year  1728.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  be  diatinguished  as  a  poetj  and,  in  his  Snt 
and  rudest  efforts,  discovered  the  same  cast  of  genius  and  manner 
which  characteriies  all  his  serious  compositions, — a  splendid  and  vigor- 
ous fancy  delighting  to  revel  amid  the  chivalrous  and  romantic.  His 
bit^rapher,  Mr  Mant,  thinks  that  be  has  discovered  the  origin  of  our 
poet's  peculiar  fondness  lor  castle 'imagery  in  an  incident  of  his  early 
days,  related  by  his  brother,  Dr  Joseph  Warton.  When  they  were 
both  boys,  their  father  took  them  to  see  Windsor  castle.  The  several 
objects  which  they  saw  on  this  occasion  niuch  engaged  the  attention 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  Joseph,  but  Thomas  preserved  el  profbuml 
silence,  and  spoke  liule  on  the  way  home.  The  father  felt  chagrined 
at  this  appearance  of  indilference  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  Thomas, 
snd  remarked,  "  Thomas  goes  on,  and  lakes  no  notice  of  any  thing 
lie  has  seen."  Joseph,  remembering  the  remark  in  mature  years, 
when  his  brother  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a  poet,  and  had  given  so 
many  indications  of  his  eifjoisite  sensibility  to  the  impressions  of  suoh 
objects  and  associations  as  Windsor  presents,  observed,  "  I  believe  my 
brother  was  more  struck  with  what  be  saw,  and  took  more  notice  of 
every  object  than  either  of  us."  An  ingenious  critic  haa  observed,  on 
this  speculation  of  Warton"s  biographer,  "  that  it  is'  by  no  means  inva- 
lidated by  that  appearance  of  mute  insensibility  with  which  the  first 
impressions  are  said  to  have  been  received.  The  real  sublimity  of  the 
object,  and  the  many  interesting  associations  which  it  is  calculated 
U>  excite,  may  be  very  naturally  supposed,  at  the  first  moment  of  obser- 
vation, to  have  overpowered  his  youthful  faculties;  the  ideas  leil  in  the 
memory,  which  were  at  first  indistinct  and  distracting,  grasped  with 
ilitflculty,  and  incapable  of  being  uttered,  instead  of  lading  away,  may 
have  gradually  acquired  additional  vigour  and  a  permanent  influence; 
and  we  moy  be  templed  to  believe,  that  the  recollection  of  these  early 
impressions  may  have  contributed  to  rouse  that  fond  enthusiasm  with 
which,  almost  at  the  close  of  lite,  he  ?ung  the  progressive  glories  of  this 
veuerable  pile, — the  proud  and  stupendous  monument  of  tbe  rude  mag- 
nificence of  former  a] 
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of  HxleM,  when  be  became  «  Baember  of  tbe  naivenity  <^  Otlbrd,  UU 
fcta  ileBtli,  «l  tbe  age  or  tixiy-tbne,  his  life  was  eutirelv  acailemial. 
He  indcMl  beU  a  parochial  cure  for  some  (imp,  but  tiis  Ubciun  in  tbi< 
ebaracter  were  detultory,  and  ta  blmwir  probably  little  agreeable.  In 
1745,  be  Kilt  Kune  articles  to  DocUey'i  miueniD,  bat  bit  firat  dMacbed 
publioUon  wu  ■  The  Pleasure*  of  Melancholy.'  Id  1751  be  auetCMM 
to  a  fellowihip,  and  in  die  Mine  year  be  puUiahed  bis  exceUenl  satire, 
entitled,  '  NewmarkeL*  In  1754  he  publL<bed  '  Observations  on  tbe 
Faerie  Qneene  of  Spenser,'  bis  broarite  pot't.  It  produced  an  impm- 
•ion  highly  Eirourable  to  bis  critical  talents,  and  led  the  way  in  a  de- 
partment of  literature  which  has  since  been  cultivated  with  much  succcm 
amongst  u*.  In  1757,  on  the  reaignation  of  Mr  Hawkins,  the  Oifuni 
professor  of  poetry,  Mr  Watton  was  elected  to  that  office.  A  Tariety 
of  minor  publications  fell  from  bis  pen  during  the  interval  which  pre- 
ceded the  appcaranceof  the  first  volume  of  bis  great  work,  'The  History 
of  Eogli»h  Poetry,'  iii  1774.  Among  these  were  fats  life  of  Sir  Thooiiu 
Pope,  and  a  splendid  edition  of  Tbcocritns. 

7'he  design  of  a  history  of  EnglUh  poetry  had  been  already  enter- 
tained by  Pope,  Gray,  and  Ma^n,  each  of  whom  had  made  some 
preparations  for  the  task.  But  they  wanted  the  indetatigable  persever- 
ance which  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  labour;  and 
even  Wartoa  himself,  with  oil  his  diligence  and  varied  '  means  and 
^pliances'  to  boot,  left  the  work  in  on  unfinished  state.  To  that  portion 
vbicb  be  has  executed,  forming  three  volumes  In  quarto,  the  praise  of  ac- 
curacy and  research  iii  unquestionably  due;  but  it  has  been  wt-U  observed 
that  there  is  'a  certain  Nfcless  massivciiess '  about  it  which  render* 
tbe  pergsal  of  it  an  operose  and  dlssalisfyiog  labour  to  a  niiod  of  quick 
perception.  It  is  in  fact  a  great  storehouse  of  learning,  from  which  one 
may  at  all  time»  procure  what  it  would  probably  cost  him  not  a  tittle 
labour  to  obtain  elsewhere,  but  the  informing  spirit  of  generalization  ta 
wanting  to  it.  Still  it  is  a  highly  respectable  work  of  its  kind,  and 
form*  the  most  solid  basis  of  its  auibor'n  reputation.  During  the  pub- 
lication of  the  successive  volumes  of  this  work,  Mr  Warton  sent  forth 
various  minor  literary  productions.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tbe 
Cballertonian  controversy,  and  his  '  Enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  poem  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,*  is  a  rery  able  expose  of  that 
ingenious  forgery.  His  edition  of  the  Juvenilia  of  Milton  h  a  good 
•pecimcn  of  that  species  of  commentating,  learned  but  minute  to  trifiing, 
in  which  WBrtoti  excelled. 

In  1782  it  was  his  fortune,  or  we  should  better  say,  perhaps,  bis  tnia- 
Ibrtnne,  to  be  nominated  poet -laureate,  at  the  express  command  of  his 
majesty.  He  wore  the  courtly  luurcl  with  a  better  grace  ihau  either  of 
hi*  immediate  predecessors,  but  hi*  'oliicial  odes'  betray  the  fiicklinesa 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  forced  into  unnatural  life. 

Mr  Warton  enjoyed  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  health  until  a  very 
short  time  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred  ou  tlie  20th  of  May, 
1790.  His  character  was  that  of  an  amiable,  accomplbhed,  but  retiring 
man,  with  (ufficicul  geiiiiu  anil  taste  to  redeem  his  erudition  from  tbs 
charge  of  pedantry,  but  destitute  of  the  higher  order  of  iiitellectusi 
power*  which  aloue  could  place  him  a*  a  poet  by  the  side  of  his  favourite^ 
Spen*er  and  Miilon.  Mr  Mant  was  informed  that  Dr  Johnson  bad 
breo  pleaaeil  (o  say.  on  some  unrecoided  occasion,  that  W.irtoii  waa 


titti  only  man  orgeniui  that  lie  ktitw  without  a  lirart.  It  is  dt 
whether  Jolinwri  ever  did  say  this ;  but,  if  he  did,  the  charge 
burne  out  by  any  thing  wc  know  of  VVnrlon'^  private  life. 


Br  Sttrljnt-tt  ^^rirr. 


HiCHAnD  PmcE,  a  political  writer  of  respectable  talent,  was  born 
ill  Glamorganshire  in  1723,  and  was  educated  at  Talgarth,  in  his  native 
eounty,  whence  he  removed  to  a  dissenting  academy  near  London. 
After  haviiivfur  some  lime  resided  at  Stoke-Newiiigton,  he  became  pas- 
tor of  an  Ariun  congregation  at  Hackney,  amongft  whom  be  continued 
to  officiate  until  his  death.  In  the  year  1758  he  first  appeared  aa  an 
author  in  a  treatise  '  On  the  Foundation  of  Morals,'  in  which  he  opposed 
Hume's  doctrines.  This  was  followed,  in  1767,  by  four  dissertations  of 
a  religious  character,  which  were  favourably  received,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  farmer  publication,  procured  for  him  tlie  diploma  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Glasgow.  About  the  year  1770  he  published  an 
excellent  treatise  on  *  Ueversionary  Payments,'  a  subject  which  hi^ 
mathematical  acquirements  enabled  hini  In  discus  willi  much  origi- 
nality anil  ability.  Soon  afterwards,  he  appeared  as  a  political  arith- 
metician, in  '  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  subject  of  the  National 
Debt.'  In  I77S  Dr  Price  published  ■  Ubservations  on  Civil  Liberty, 
and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.'  This  work  securMJ 
for  bim  the  esteem  of  Franklin  and  the  enmity  of  Burke.  Soon  after 
this,  he  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  bis  Friend  Priestley, 
on  the  subjects  of  materialism  and  necessity.  We  next  find  him  cor- 
responding with  the  premier  himself  on  the  subject  of  finance.  The 
estaUislimcnt  of  the  sinking  fund  was  the  result  (if  the  doctor's  exposi- 
tion of  the  marvellous  augmentation  of  niuuey  by  compound  interest- 
Having  shown  that  a  penny,  improved  by  annual  compound  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  would,  in  1773  years,  amount  to  an  inconceivable  sum. 
Dr  Price  went  on  to  argue  that  "  a  stale,  if  there  is  no  niisapplicatici.. 
of  money,  murt  necessarily  make  this  improvement  of  any  savings  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  payments  of  its  debts.  It  need  nrver,  thcrebn-, 
be  under  any  dillicultics;  for,  with  the  smallei^t  savings,  it  may,  in  u 
little  lime,  as  its  interest  can  require,  pay  otl'  the  lai^cst  debts."  Ex- 
travagant and  paradoNical  as  the  whole  reasoning  is,  it  sutKced  I" 
influence  the  measures  of  Pitt,  and  for  a  time  satisfied  the  nation  itsell^ 
The  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  was  hailed  by  Dr  Price  Bi 
an  omen  of  good  to  .ill  Europe ;  and  in  a  sermon  '  On  the  Love  of  our 
Country,'  which  he  published  in  1789,  he  gave  expression  to  his  feel- 
ing* regarding  this  event  in  language  which  drew  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  Burke,  and  excited  thot  eloquent  man  to  the  publication  of  hi-^ 
famous  ■  ReDeclions.'  On  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  Dr  Price  closed  hU 
public  life,  by  serving  in  the  office  of  steward  at  a  dinner  ii 
ration  of  the  French  revolution.  After  this  he  went  into  the  coi 
hut  returned  soon  again  to  tonn  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 
friends  urged  him  to  reply  to  the  '  Keflections,'  but  he  felt  his  sir 
loo  far  gone  lo  attempt  liie  task.     In  the  following  spring  he  las  f 
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with  K  complaint  which  quickly  brouglil  him  to  his  j^ve.  Dr  Price 
wu  a  man  of  considerable  powers  and  great  worib  of  moral  character. 
The  general  teadeucy  of  his  political  writingi  is  tnlutary,  thougli  his 
enlhuiiiuim  oflen  prompted  him  to  iheorize  too  finely  in  [lie  acieiicp  of 
government.  He  enercised  very  considerable  influence  over  public 
opinion  during  one  of  the  moat  eventful  periods  of  modern  history,  anil 
numbered  amongst  his  correspondents  aome  of  the  principal  leaders 
the  American  and  French  revolutions. 


Aolin  ^mratdn. 


This  distinguished  mechaoic  and  civil  engineer  was  bom  at  Ai 
thorpe,  near  Leeds,  on  (he  i!6th  of  May,  17^1.  His  father 
attorney,  and  wished  to  educate  his  son  for  his  own  profesiion,  but  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  allow  the  youth  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius  for  mechanics.  From  a  very  early  age  he  had  discovered  a 
strong  propensity  towards  the  arts  in  which  he  aflcrwonls  so  distin- 
guished himself:  "  his  playthings" — to  u^e  the  words  of  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances— "  were  not  the  playthings  of  children,  but  the  tooU  men 
work  with;  and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  entertainment  in  seeing 
the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  work,  and  asking  them  questions,  than 
in  any  thing  else.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  u»ed  to  forge  iron  and 
•tecl  with  considerable  dexterity,  and  had  tools  of  every  tort  for  work- 
ing in  ivory,  wood,  and  metals." 

In  the  year  1750  he  took  lodgings  in  Turnstile,  Holbom,  where  he 
commenced  the  business  of  a  luatbemat  leal -instrument  maker.  His  in- 
genious inventions  soon  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  men  of  •cienee 
iu  the  capital,  and  in  1753  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Itoyai  society, 
10  whose  'Transactions'  he  aubsequenlty  contributed  various  papers, 
one  of  which,  entitled  *  An  Etperimental  enquiry  concerning  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  wind  and  water  to  turn  mills  and  other  machines  depend- 
ing on  a  circular  motion,'  received  the  society's  gold  medal  in  1759. 
This  paper  waa  the  result  of  experiments  made  in  his  27th  and  ilBih 
year*.  In  1754  he  visited  Holland,  and  minutely  inspected  the  princi- 
pal works  of  the  Dutch  rogincen. 

In  1755  the  Eildystone  li(;ht-house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr 
Smealon  had  not  yet  practised  aa  an  engineer,  yet  such  was  the  hijjb 
opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  that  he  was  recommended  to  the  pro- 
prietors by  the  president  of  the  Itoyai  society,  as  upon  the  whole  the 
pi-T«on  l>e«t  qualified  to  superintend  the  reconstruction  of  such  on  edl- 
tii'c,  and  to  overcome,  if  the  thing  were  at  all  poMihle,  the  numeroua 
obiucles  and  disndvaotagcs  attending  the  cunslructiuu  of  a  secure  liglil- 
houic  on  this  spot,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  insurmountable. 
He  undertook  the  work  immediately,  and  completed  it  in  the  tuqimer 
of  1759.  His  reputation  was  now  establiithed  ai  a  civil  engineer.  In 
1764  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  recHvers  uf  the  Greenwich  ho«pitBl 
niatr*,  but  resigned  thai  office  in  1777,  in  con»w|uence  of  the  increase 
of  otiii-r  business.  During  this  last  year  he  completed  the  erection  of 
ti«w  light-house*  at  the  Spum-heod  at  lh«  mouth  of  the   Humher. 
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Aniong  othfT  undertakings,  he  rendered  the  river  Calder  navif^ble;  ha 
built  the  fine  bridge  over  ihc  Tey  at  Perth :  he  l&id  out  (he  line  of  tha 
great  canal  connecting  ihe  ForiL  and  Clyde ;  and  he  secured  the  pieni 
of  the  centre  arch  of  London  bridge,  which  had  been  undermiued  by 
the  action  of  the  etream,  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  In  1771  he  be- 
came joint-propTietor  with  his  friend  Mr  Holmes  of  the  works  for  sup- 
plying Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water.  His  reputation  v/a»  now 
BO  completely  eilablished  that  do  great  works  were  undertaken  through- 
out the  kingdom  without  his  opinion  beiog  first  obtained  regarding 
them;  he  was  constantly  consulted  in  parliament,  and  was  regarded  as 
an  ultimate  reference  on  all  difficult  questions  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession.  He  made  an  aiiempt  to  retire  from  public  life  in  1765,  but 
was  prevailed  upon  to  conlinue  his  services  as  engineer  to  the  trustees 
for  Ramsgate  harbour.  The  works  at  Ramsgate  were  begun  in  1749, 
but  had  been  conducted  with  very  indiDerent  success,  until  Smeaton 
«as  called  in  to  superintend  them  in  1774.  He  completed  Ihe  magni- 
ficent pier  and  harbour  of  this  place  in  1791,  and  then  established  a 
secure  and  much.ncedcd  place  of  shelter  in  the  Downs.  His  health 
had  begun  to  decline  about  1785.  Over-eiertton  at  last  brought  on 
an  attack  of  paralysis  on  the  16th  of  September,  1792,  which  carried 
him  olf  on  the  SHth  of  the  next  month,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Smeaton  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and  great  moral  probity. 
With  ample  opportunity  of  amassing  wealtli,  he  rendered  its  acquisition 
but  a  Hcondary  object  on  all  occasions  ;  his  first  nim  always  being  to 
execute  the  task  intrusted  to  him  in  the  most  skilful  and  perfect  man- 
ner. Had  he  been  more  set  upon  amassing  a  fortune  than  he  was,  he 
might  have  received  many  lucrative  appointments  besides  those  which 
he  held.  The  empress  Catherine  of  Russia  attempted  to  secure  his 
services  for  her  own  country  by  most  mognificent  offers ;  but  Smeaton 
preferred  to  dedicate  his  time  and  laleuts  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
"The  disiolerested  moderation  of  his  pecuniary  ambition,"  says  his 
daughter,  "every  transaction  in  private  life  evinced;  liis  public  ones 
bore  the  same  stamp;  and  after  his  health  had  withdrawn  him  from  the 
labours  of  his  profession,  many  instances  may  be  instanced  by  those 
whose  concerns  induced  them  to  press  importunately  for  a.  resumption 
of  it :  and  when  some  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  enforce  their  entrea- 
ties by  further  prospects  of  lucrative  recompense,  his  reply  was  strongly 
characteristic  of  bis  simple  manners  and  moderation.  He  iutroduced 
the  old  woman,  who  took  care  of  his  chambers  in  GrayVinn,  and, 
showing  her,  assorted  '  that  her  attendance  sufficed  for  all  his  wants,' 
The  inference  was  indisputable,  fur  money  could  not  tempt  that  man 
to  lurego  his  eaxe,  leisure,  or  independence,  whose  requisites  of  accom- 
modation were  compressed  witliin  such  limitsl"  Before  this,  the  Priu- 
cess  de  Askoff  made  on  apt  comment  upon  this  trait  of  his  character : 
when,  alter  vainly  using  every  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  accept  u 
carte  blanche  from  the  empress  of  Kussia — as  a  recompense  for  direct- 
ing the  vast  projects  in  that  kingdom — she  observed,  "  Sir,  you  are  a 
great  man,  and  1  honour  youl  You  may  have  an  equal  in  abilities, 
perhaps,  but  in  charBct^r  you  stand  single.  The  English  minister,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  was  mistaken,  and  uiy  sovereign  has  the  miafortune 
to  find  one  man  who  has  not  his  price."  In  all  the  social  duties  of  life 
lie   wa'i  most  exemplary;  and  he  was  a  lover  and  encourager  of  real 
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nrnl  m  mhtjrwtr  UaMJkm  of  life  ke  inmmd  ic     Hi« 
pfoii*,  reports,  aod  treatiies  oa  mlnoflt  er^trrj  hnmA  of 
vere  pvblitlMd  after  bif  deatl^  bjr  tlw  aooHj  of  Ciril 

Dorng  kb  ovb  GfetoBe  Samoa  poMiiWd  *  A  XamtiTe  of  ihe 
boildnig,  and  a  Deaeripdoo  of  |ke  eootinictioo  of  Eddjitoae  Ligkt- 
bosie/  frooi  wludi  we  leara  the  foUoviag  fiKts  co—ccted  vitk  tkt  pn»* 
grcH  and  eospietioo  of  that  extraordiiiarj  work.  The  Eddyafeooe 
liglrt4ioiiie  m  sitoated  oo  a  reef  of  rocks  directlj  belweeu  tke  Liard 
aod  Start  poiaU  at  the  entxance  of  Plymoath  Soaad.  The  fint  li^kt- 
boase  eomtmeted  oo  this  spot  was  en^rdj  carried  awaj  ia  tke  aitawr- 
able  stona  of  2etb  Noirember,  1703.  lu  swxeaor  wm  barat  dowa  Sa 
1755.  To  guard  against  a  repethioD  of  the  latter  accident  Sowatoa 
rcsolred  that  bb  sboald  be  entbdy  of  stone.  After  Back  tiaM  ^lent 
ia  deliberating  apoo  the  best  form  aod  method  of  constractioo,  ke 
adopted  the  model  fbmisbed  by  the  trunk  of  an  oak  for  kis  buikiing. 
That  tree  swelb  oat  towards  its  roots  so  as  to  obtain  a  broad  and  firm 
base,  while,  diminUbiog  as  it  rises,  it  again  swells  out  as  it  approaekea 
towards  the  insertion  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  afford  them  a  secore  hold 
oo  the  trunk.  This  outline  is  evideutly  well-adapted  for  a  light-house 
eiposed  to  violent  storms.  The  storm  spends  itself  on  the  broad  and 
circular  base  without  being  able  to  effect  a  breach,  while  the  curved 
cornice,  or  bulging  head  of  the  pillar,  throws  off  the  heavy  seas  from 
the  lantern.  For  the  height  of  twelve  ieet  from  the  rock  the  building 
is  solid,  of  Portland  stone  fiured  with  Cornish  granite.  The  interi<ir» 
which  consists  of  four  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  is  accesi»ible  by  a 
moveable  ladder,  and  surmounted  with  a  glass-lantern  2 1  Ieet  in  height. 
The  height  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  foundation  to  the  floor  of  the 
lantern  is  70  feet  It  has  withstood,  uninjured,  every  storm  since  its 
erection,  and  bids  fair  to  last  for  centuries  to  couie. 


BOBN  A.  D.    1739. DIFD  A.  D.    1794. 

James  Bruce  was  bom  about  the  year  1733.  His  fiauiiy  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  brothers,  or  other  collateral  relations,  of  the 
heroic  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnairdt  an 
eminent  presbyterian  minister  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was  one  of  hia 
immediate  ancestors.  His  parents  held  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
gentry  of  Stirlingshire  in  Scotland. 

He  received  a  very  excellent  education  at  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished seminaries  in  England.  The  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
— mathematics,  and  the  sciences  dependent  upon  it,— the  arts  of  design, 
— the  more  polished  of  the  European  tongues, — and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises,— were  comprehended  in  the  curriculum  of  the  youth.  His  studies 
were  llnislied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  usual  ooorie  of 
travel  on  the  continent  followed  soon  after.  About  the  year  1760 
young  Bruce,  then  in  possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  Scotsmen  of  his  age.  The  late 
earl  of  Chatham,  whose  patronage  he  courted,  was  about  to  have  brought 
him  into  some  employment  in  the  public  service  at  the  very  time  he 
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hiuiseir  was  luiJdeTiIy  driven  rroin  power.  Tlie  new  adDiiautratton, 
however,  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  British  consul  at  Algiers;  and 
it  was  retommeDded  to  liim  by  the  niioiiiters  to  whom  he  owed  his  ap- 
poiDtmeDt,  to  iovestigate  those  reoiains  of  ancient  Konian  magnificence 
of  which  Africa  was  believed  to  contain  many  sperimens,  either  un- 
Itnowti  or  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  curious  in  Europe.  Sweden 
had  just  lent,  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  great  Linnecus,  a  Hassei- 
quUt,  a  K&lm,  and  other  scientific  mi^iouaries,  to  explore  the  moit 
distant  regions  of  tlie  earth,  Tlie  king  of  Denmark,  aiso,  had  lately 
employed  a  company,  consisting  of  an  etigineer,  a  draughtsman,  a  lin- 
guist, a  botanist,  and  a  physician,  to  investigate  tlic  history  of  the  an- 
cient and  present  state  of  Arabia,  and  the  other  most  famous  countries 
of  the  East.  The  islands  scattered  throughout  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
southern  seas  were  beginning  to  be  numbered  by  adventurous  naviga- 
tors. France  and  Spain  were  sending  philosophers  to  Siberia  and  to 
Peru,  for  ibe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  love  of  science,  and  the  beneficent  desire  to  promote  the  civiljia- 
lion  of  mankind,  seem  at  this  time  to  have  every  where  inspired  a  de- 
sire to  prosecute  discoveries.  It  was  not  merely  a  pedantic  fancy  or 
a.  Quixotic  dream,  therefore,  that  impelled  Bruce  to  enter  on  those  bold 
i-nterprisefl  which  he  was  destined  tu  accomplish.  Some  time  was  ne- 
cessarily spent  in  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  Mooriiih  Arabians, 
and  in  fulfilling  the  functions  of  his  olbciat  character,  before  he  could 
proceed  upon  his  researches.  But  within  no  long  period  aller  hb  ar- 
rival he  boldly  committed  himself  to  the  dangerous  faith  of  some  tribes 
•if  wandering  Arabs,  and  advanced,  In  search  of  ancient  ruins,  into  re- 
f;i<ins  which  no  vliiitiint  from  modern  Europe  had  as  yet  successfully 
•  xpiored.  Associaiijig  with  his  Arabian  hosts  and  guides,  and  display- 
ing a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  manners  which  left  him  scarcely 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  stranger,  he  was  enabled  to  discriminate 
■  lie  peculiarities  of  their  respective  characters  with  an  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation perhaps  unequalled  by  any  former  traveller. 

From  Africa  he  jiasaed,  in  prosecution  of  greater  designs,  to  the 
(irecian  Isles  and  the  coast  of  Syria.  An  unfortunate  shipwreck  dam- 
.-iged  his  valuable  collection  of  instruments  for  astronomical  observations, 
but  could  not  deter  his  resolute  mind  trom  its  adventurous  pursuits. 
In  Syria  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  and  Balbec,  and  executed 
many  valuable  drawings  of  those  noble,  though  luulilaled,  monuments 
of  ancient  art.  From  Syria  he  repaired  to  Egypt.  Its  great  towns, — 
its  pyramids, — the  sites  and  renialns  of  its  ancient  cities, — the  pheno- 
mena of  the  overflownigs  of  its  mighty  river,  the  Nile, — the  formation 
of  its  lower  territory, — the  comparison  of  its  present  local  circumstances 
with  its  ancient  history,  joined  to  the  character  of  its  government  and 
inhabitants, — all  excited  and  engaged  Mr  Bruct's  attention.  His 
science,  the  manly  dignity  and  firmness  of  his  personal  character,  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  reconimendations  with  which  he  travelled, 
und  some  lucky  concurring  incidents,  introduced  him  to  the  friendship 
.-ind  protection  of  the  famous  All  Bey,  who  was  then  all-powerful  in 
Kgypt,  and  by  this  means  procured  him  facilities  for  observation  and 
inquiry  which  have  rarely  been  possessed  by  Europeans  in  that  land. 

From  Egypt  Mr  Bruce  s.iiled  poulhward,  on  the  Red  sea,  to  Jidda  in 
the  Mappy  Arabia,     t-iuni  thi?  place  lie  sailed  for  Masunli,  the  niarilimu 
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key  of  llie  eotronce  into  Abj'iuiiiia,  on  the  WMlern  coast  of  the  Red 
Oa  tliii  occasion,  and  duriog  ihe  previous  navigation  from  Suez  to  Ji 
do,  be  surveyed  nod  sounded  the  lUd  teB^  with  liydrographicol  c 
■■kill,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  rorm  a  better  iiavul  ehart  of 
ilic  world  hod  hilberto  been  in  poscession  of-     After  naoy  perils  from 
the  deceit  and  tJiievish  rapBcity  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  eastern  (ron- 
tic-rs  of  the  AbyMioiso  empire,  our  traveller  happily  made  his  way  to 
a  considerable  mercantile  town  within  its  eonBiies.     The  name  of  Ru 
Michael)  to  whom  be  had  been  recommended,  and  who  ui 
master  of  bolh  the  king  and  bis  kingdom,  here  afforded 
security  es  a  stranger  could  expect  to  tind  amon;*  a  barliaiuua  peopli 
and  amid  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  hi*  own  intrepid  boldnets  and  vi 
lance, — his  noble  liberality  in  the  distribution  of  presents  fitted 
and  please  the  faucy  of  a  rude  natiou, — some  lucky  but  unexpected 
cidenls, — and  tliL-  admiration  which  his  dexterity  in  shooting  and  hoi 
maoahip  excited,  did  all  the  rest.     Mr  Bruce  arrive<l  at  Gondar, 
Abyssinian  capital,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  affli 
ing  civil  wars  by  which  the  country  had  ever  been  wasttd.     But  c 
in  these  circumstances,  and  among  a  race  to  barbarous,  the  fdiciiy 
bis  genius  preserved  him  safe.     The  smallpox  was  at  this  moment  oui- 
rivalling  the  havoc  of  war  by  its  terrible  devastations  throughout  ftll 
Abyssinia.     Our  traveller  was  suflicicotly  acquainted  wtib  the  Turkish 
and  English  methods  of  treating  the  smallpox;  and  bis  art  rescued  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave  several  lives  of  which  the  preservation  bad  been 
deemed   hopeless.      The   beautiful   Oiora  Esther,  the  beloved   wife  of 
Michael, — her  mother,  ibe  Iteglie.  whose  state  as  queen-dowager  re- 
mained inviolate  ainidet  the  destructions  of  civil  war, — some  gallant 
youths,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  ladies, — grateful  for  Bruce's 
medical  assistance,  and  charmed  with  the  mingled  boldness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  character,  quickly  became  bis  zealous  friends  and  protectors. 
When  Michael,  and  with  bim  the  young  king  whom  he  sustained  on 
the  throne,  reiunted  from  a  successful  campaign  to  Gondar,  the  stran- 
ger was  presented  Id  llicm  nilh  rvcomnicndaiions  which  secured  a  very 
flattering  reception.    The  king  and  the  mini&ter  immediately  conceived  ft 
warm  partiality  for  him.    High  ottices  in  the  court  wereoSercd  him; 
to  obtain  the  protection  nccESsary  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the 
{losesof  bis  journey,  he  vas  obliged  to  accept  the  government  of  ai 
province,  and  even  to  enrol  himself  among  the  lords  of  the  brd-cbatnl 
to  the  Abyssinian  monarch. 

To  penetrate  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  to  examine  every  thing 
relative  tu  the  natural  history  oflhc  cuuniry,  had  been  the  first  ohjeets 
of  his  inquiry  when  he  made  his  way  into  Abystiuia.  Obtaining  at 
length  a  kudal  grant  of  the  very  territory  in  which  the  fountains  of  tbe 
Nile  had  been  to  long  hidden  from  the  Europt'aa  world,  he  set  uut  lo 
visit  them;  and  after  many  perils  be  arrived  at  what  he  conceived  lo  b« 
the  source  of  this  mysterious  river,  and  diank  libations  from  its  well- 
head more  grateful  oud  intoxicating  to  a  romantic  traveller  than  the  ¥»• 
leniian  of  old. 

Mr  Bruce  having  accomplished  the  object  of  bis  adventurous  jour- 
ney into  Abyssinia,  and  happily  surmounted  the  tremendous  perils  of 
a  return  through  the  desert  ol  Scnnoar,  proceeded  gaily  down  the 
Nile  to  Cairo.     An  act  of  kindncri  lo  one  of  the  otHccr*  of  Mohanc 
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med  Bey,  who  had  by  tliis  time  siipplanted  All  Bey  in  tlie  admiDialrB- 
tion  of  tlie  EgyplijD  government,  proved  the  oecasion  of  introducing 
Bruce  to  lliHt  ruler  with  advantages  (thicli  made  the  bey  billing  to  gra- 
tity  him  with  almost  any  favour.  On  this  occasion  he  was  not  unraind> 
ful  of  the  commercial  inlerej;l9  of  his  country.  Grateful  for  llie  fii- 
voure  he  had  received  from  the  servants  of  the  Brilish  East  India  com- 
pany at  Jidda,  he  procured  from  Mohammed  Bey  a  lirmani  or  lelCors 
patent,  authorizing  the  English  to  transmit  their  merchandise  thither 
on  the  payment  of  more  moderate  duties  than  had  ever  before  been 
exacted  from  them  in  any  part  of  the  Red  sea.  This  was  Bruce's  last 
remarkable  transaction  with  the  great  men  of  the  East.  He  soon  after 
sailed  from  AieJiandriB,  and  arrived  safe  in  Europe. 

At  the  British  court  the  African  traveller's  6rst  reception  was  suffi- 
ciently flattering.  His  drawings  were  accepted  lo  enrich  the  collection 
of  his  sovereign,  and  he  was  in  return  presented  with  the  sura  of  £2000. 
Proud  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries,  and  pleased  with  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  they  attracted,  Bruce  for  a  time  abandoned  him- 
self to  exultation,  and  hoped  that  a  character,  tried  in  an  enterprise  so 
perilous  and  splendid,  would  not  fail  to  be  employed  by  a  discerning 
king  and  ministry  in  some  of  the  inoi^t  honourable  ofHces  bis  country 
could  bestow.  But  he  was  soon  to  experience  the  most  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Suspicions  were  invidiously  suggested  that  his  drawings 
were  too  exquisitely  fine  to  have  been  executed,  as  he  pretended,  by  his 
own  pencil.  He  was  also  unfortunate  in  not  knowing  to  make  due  con- 
cessions in  his  accounts  of  what  he  had  seen  and  achieved  to  the  in- 
credulity of  ignorance.  In  the  mean  time  the  public  was  greatly  dis- 
■Btislied  with  his  delay  lo  produce  a  complete  narrative  of  his  travels. 
His  friends  dreaded  lest  he  should  procrustinnte  a  publication  which 
they  anxiously  longed  to  obtain,  till  perhaps  his  death  might  fur  ever 
frustrate  his  uncertain  intentions  of  giving  it  to  the  world.  His  ene* 
oiies  maliciously  attributed  the  delay  to  his  consciousness  of  the  impos- 
ture and  falsehood  of  his  pretensions.  The  lively  Dt-  Teit  returning 
into  Europe  from  Turkey  and  Tartary,  pretended  tu  have  received 
from  the  very  servant  who  had  attended  Bruce  into  Abyssinia,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Scottish  traveller's  adventures  In  that  country,  Hhich  waa 
directly  contradictory  of  that  which-  Bruce  himself  had  given  out. 
Although  Daines  Barringlon,  in  a  very  ingenious  paper,  refuted  tha 
calumny  of  Ue  Tott,  and  though  all  the  friends  of  Bruce  were  ready  to 
rise  up  with  indignation  against  this  impeachment  of  his  veracity,  yet 
nothing  less  than  the  publication  of  the  long-expected  narrative  by  the 
traveller  himself,  would  now  satisfy  the  suspicions  and  demands  of  the 
public.  The  task  was,  after  all  that  he  had  formerly  done,  still  a  difH- 
lult  one.  His  astronomical  observations  were  to  be  revised  and  veri- 
led.  It  was  necessary  for  him  once  more  to  ransack  the  depths  of 
jrecian  and  oriental  erudition,  in  order  to  discover  the  disagreement 
ir  coincidence  between  what  the  Jew?,  Arab»,  and  Greeks,  had  recorded, 
and  that  which  he  himself  had  observed  concerning  Abyssinia  and  the 
Other  countries  of  the  East.  His  journals  were  to  be  wrought  into  a 
regular  conliMuous  narrative.  His  observations  on  the  subjects  of  na- 
tural history  were  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  scientific  elements 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  were,  if  possible,  to  be  a 
dated  in  his  account  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  naturalist 
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beauty  or  arrftDgement,  the  propriety  and  l)ie  gracf^a  of  otyle.  with  all 
■hose  delicacies  of  conipogition  which,  without  lODg  practice,  even  tasl« 
and  genius  are  rarely  able  to  display,  were  to  be  attempted  by  a  man, 
who,  though  no  mean  judge  of  elegance,  bad  long  been  more  attentive 
to  the  matter  than  to  the  manner  of  whatever  he  wrote  or  read,  A 
considerable  period,  therefore,  wait  necessarily  .aprrit  in  revising  hi* 
joumab  and  improving  their  form.  When  it  was  ready  for  publication, 
Meun  Ilobinson  of  Patemoster-row  bccnmf?  the  purchasers,  not  of  the 
copy-right,  but  of  the  whole  edition.  Although  the  worlc  consisted  of 
live  Tolumr^  in  qu&rto,  yet  it  experienced  n  vrry  rapid  sale;  and  in 
Prance  a  translation  of  it  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  haste  whicfi 
almost  anticipated  the  circulation  of  the  original.' 

His  Inst  viMt  to  London  occurred  during  the  publication  of  his  tra- 
vels. Me  returned  soon  after  to  Scotland ;  and  the  few  remaining  year* 
of  his  life  were  spent  cither  at  Edinburgh  or  at  one  of  his  seats  in  thi> 
country.  He  at  length  resolved  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  trovels 
in  octavo;  and,  wilh  this  vieiv.  snys  one  of  his  anonymous  biogra- 
pliers,  "  anxiously  consulted  the  Rev.  Dr  BlaJr,  at  an  interview  at  whirli 
I  had  accidentally  Ihe  honour  to  be  present,  concerning  those  altera- 
tions which  the  doctor's  exquisite  taste  as  a  critic,  and  his  judgment  a* 
a  man  of  sagacity  and  discretion,  might  suggest  as  fit  lo  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  work.  That  revision  of  his  astronomical  focts; 
that  correction  and  polishing  anew  of  the  style ;  that  erasure  of  indeli- 
cacies, whether  of  vanity  or  obscenity:  that  amended  arrangement; 
that  more  complete  and  satisfactory  detail  of  Abyssinian  manners; 
which  Blair,  with  friendly  criticism  recommended,  Mr  Oruce  respect- 
fully consented  to  execute."  It  was  within  a  very  fen  monlbs  after  this 
inlervii-w,  that  just  as  he  had  risen  from  rniertaining  a  company  of 
friends  in  his  bouse  of  Kinnaird,  and  ahile  he  was  turning  round  to 
conduct  some  of  the  ladies  from  his  drawing-room  to  their  carriage,  he 
was  suddcnlv  attacked  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  expired  almost  Imme- 

,ii.id,. 

Subsequent  travellets  have  amply  corroborated  Bruce's  slalements 
on  tlie  puiut«  most  questioned  by  the  impugners  of  his  veracity.  "  Thv 
British  world,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  ncvicw,  "  nos  undoubt- 
■  dly  greatly  to  blame  in  their  trcalmciil  of  Bruce,  but  the  fault  was  not 
uuly  on  their  side.  It  was  weak  and  unworthy  to  have  rejected  the 
story  of  a  traveller  because  sonic  jeolous  critics,  conceited  of  their  feeble 
lights,  led  the  way  in  abusing  him ;  but  Bruce  himself  was  an  ungainly 
person.  Proud,  irritable,  and  unbending,  he  quickly  look  the  alum  at 
the  first  symptoms  of  incredulity,  and  haughtily  absiaincd  from  setliiig 
those  right  who  had  made  but  one  btcp  in  error,  and  who  would  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  have  retracted.  Those  very  qualilie*  nhich  con- 
tributed to  Brace's  success  in  his  haiardoui  expedition  impeded  him 
ut  home.  Six.fcct-four  in  bodily  height,  and  with  a  corresponding  alti- 
tude of  apiril,  giflrd  with  all  kinds  of  accomplishment,  corporeal  bikI 
inlelleclual,  jealoos  of  his  honour,  proud  ofhii.succest,  glorying  in  hb 
ancestors,  and  not  by  any  means  nttecniing  himself  least  of  hia  race,  he 

'  RrOM  tdauclf.  hroarinti  th*  nndertiking  of  dw  Fivneh  UsntUtar.  wu  (J«Md  la 
•nriih  hit  tiook  by  the  nmniuDirWIoD  oT  ■ama  beli,  Hhidi  rMpMI  fur  iha  dtllucjr  of 
Ih*  Bhliih  Uf  b*d  wilhtirlil  hiai  IVuin  publiihini  io  Encllih.  bnl  caTKiTnini  whkh  ba 
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uus  not  a  person  to  win  his  way  where  he  was  contemned,  itnd  that 
more  particularly  in  the  quarter  where  he  rashly  deemed  he  had  laid 
up  immortal  honour.     Some  idea  of  the  temper  in  which  he  returned 
fri)m  Abyssinia  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  of  his  travelling  to  Rome 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  to  chastise  an  Italian  marquess 
wiio  had  presumed,  during  his  twelve  years*  absence,  to  marry  Am  Maria, 
—the  lady  he  had  drank  to  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  woman 
lie  had  sighed  for  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  his  hope  and  spirit's 
consolation  when  sinking  under  the  simoom  of  the  desert  of  Nubia,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  betrothed  to  himself.     The  agreeable  anecdote 
of  his  making  a  disbeliever  of  his  travels  swallow  a  raw  beefsteak,  say- 
ing, *  eat  that  or  fight  me,'  simply  proved  his  antagonist's  unwillingness 
to  risk  his  life,  and  his  own  readiness  to  do  so.     His  admirable  reply 
to  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  his  cousin  and  friend,  who  said  to  him  one 
day  afler  dinner,  *  Now,  Bruce,  make  us  some  of  those  drawings  the 
people  think  you   got  Balugani   the  Italian   artist  to  paint  for  you.* 
*  Gerard,'  replied  Bruce  very  gravely,  *  you  made  one  fine  speech,  and 
the  world  doubted  its  being  your  own  composition;  but  if  you  will  stand 
up  now  here  and  make  another  speech  as  good,  we  shall  believe  it  to 
have  been  your  own.'    Such  an  answer  set  down  one  objector  and  proved 
the  author's  talent  at  repartee,  but  left  the  question  of  the  drawings  exactly 
where  it  was.     On  Bruce's  return,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  beset  with  the 
diseases  of  the  desert,  and  bearing  about  him  all  the  marks  of  long  and 
arduous  travail,  the  world  naturally  expected  some  extraordinary  narrative 
of  his  proceedings,  and  the  savans  and  philosophical  ^uid  nuncs  of  the 
day  eagerly  crowded  round  the  nouveau  debarqui  for  his  intelligence:  he 
told  them  the  most  striking  facts  of  his  experience,  without  softening 
them  down  or  preparing  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and  they  laughed 
incredulously.     Such  a  reception  was  enough  to  drive  the  proud  Scot 
into  eternal  silence,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  never  attempted  to  pub- 
lish a  written  account  of  his  travels.     This  was  a  fatal  mistake:  his 
retreat  seemed  like  the  escape  of  a  fainthearted  impostor,  another  in- 
ventor of  Formosa  islands,  and  when  at  length  his  book  did  make  its 
appearance,  it  appeared  like  the  tardy  bolstering  up  of  an  old  story: 
every  wretched  scribbler  was  prepared  to  refute  the  elaborate  lie.    Thus 
the  book  was  condemned  before  it  appeared.     It  is  painful  to  morti- 
fication, even  at  this  time  of  day,  to  hear  that  the  copies  of  the  history 
of  Bruce's  arduous  travels  and  singular  discoveries,  were  sold  in  Dublin 
for  waste  paper  almost  immediately  afler  their  appearance.    Such  a  fact 
coming  to  the  ears  of  a  traveller  who  had  encountered  the  hardships  that 
Bruce  had,  and  in  the  spirit  of  nobleness  and  patriotism  that  was  always 
uppermost  in  his  breast,  were  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  an  ordinary 
man.     Bruce  was  now  getting  into  years,  his  gigantic  form  had  become 
proportionately  large ;  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Kinnaird, 
amusing  himself  with  astronomy,  the  perfecting  of  his  drawings,  and  the 
management  of  his  estate ;  he  frequently  assumed  the  turban  and  the 
relics  of  his  Eastern  attire,  and  indulged  in  long  fits  of  apparent  con- 
templation, at  which  time  he  was  probably  reverting  to  the  most  stirring 
period  of  his  life,  the  six  years  of  Abyssinian  adventures,  during  which 
every  day  had  its  event,  when  he  was  dwelling  amidst  scenes,  the  com- 
monest of  which  were  too  extraordinary  to  be  credited  in  England,  and 
when  he  was  called  upon  almost  every  hour  for  some  eiTorf,  on  the  result 
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of  which  his  existence  depended,  and,  \rhat  was  far  more  to  him,  the 
honourable  termination  of  his  enterprise.  The^e  moods  naturally  aston- 
ished his  neiglil)ours,  who  used  to  exclaim,  when  they  obser%'ed  him  in 
these  mood:*,  *  Eh !  the  laird's  gane  daft.'  Such  was  the  course  of 
Bruee*s  life  aAer  his  return  ;  and  certainly  this  plan  of  dealing  with  the 
public  was  not  the  most  politic;  but  Bruce  disdained  to  manage  the 
world  which  he  was  entitled  to  instruct,  and  for  whose  information  he 
had  gone  through  so  fiery  an  ordeal/' 

Tliis  is  just  as  well  as  generous  treatment  of  Bruce*s  memor}'.  His 
most  recent  biographer,  Major  Head,  has  vindicated  him  with  equal 
success,  and  still  more  enthusiasm,  while  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  very 
fairly  stated  the  principal  defects  in  Bruce's  narrative.  **  In  attentively 
reading  the  latest  edition  of  Bruce's  travels,"  says  the  major,  *'  it  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  that,  in  point  of  composition,  the  work  has  very 
great  faults.  Bruce  had  an  immense  quantity  of  information  to  give, 
but  he  wanted  skill  to  impart  it  as  it  deserved ;  and  certainly  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  arrangement  of  his  materials.  In  his  narrative, 
he  hardly  starts  before  we  have  him  talking  quite  familiarly  of  people 
and  of  places  known  only  to  himself;  himself  perfectly  at  ease  and 
at  home,  he  forgets  that  his  reader  is  an  utter  stranger  in  the  land. 
He  also  forgot,  or  rather  he  seems  never  to  have  considered,  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  were  not  as  fond  as  himself  of  endeavouring 
to  trace  a  dark,  speculative  question  to  its  source.  His  theories,  which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  are  certainly  ingenious,  constantly  break  the 
thread  of  his  narrative ;  and,  like  his  minute  history  of  all  the  kings  of 
Abyssinia  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  his 
day,  they  tire  and  wear  out  the  patience  of  the  reader.  Yet  these  were 
evidently  very  favourite  parts  of  his  volumes :  and,  eager  in  detailing 
evidence  and  arguments  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  great  importance, 
he  occasionally  neglected  his  narrative,  jumbled  his  facts  and  dates, 
and,  from  his  notes  having  been  made  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  he 
made  a  few  very  careless  mistakes.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  Welleta 
Selasse,  long  afler  she  was  poisoned,  is  discovered  by  the  reader  making 
love  with  Amha  Yasous!  Tecla  Meriam,  also,  reappears  some  months 
afler  he  had  been  drowned.  Arkecho  is  described  after  the  reader  has 
lefl  it ;  and  the  palace  of  Koscam,  in  which  Bruce  lived  so  long,  is  not 
described  until  he  had  actually  bidden  adieu  to  Abyssinia.  But  Bruce's 
attention  was  evidently  engrossed  by  great  objects;  and  though  his 
descriptions  are  often  brilliant,  and  his  sentiments  always  noble  and 
manly,  yet  he  cared  comparatively  little  about  certain  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative; and  in  the  enormous  mass  of  notes  and  memoranda  which  he 
brought  home  with  him,  he  arranged  a  very  few  of  them  in  their  wrong 
places.  But  his  mistakes,  excepting  one,  were  harmless,  and  absolutely 
not  worth  notice,  although  to  the  critic  they  were,  of  course,  gems  of 
inestimable  value.  The  only  one  which  requires  explanation  is,  that, 
in  describing  Gondar,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Balugani  (his  Italian 
draughtsman)  before  he  mentions  his  journey  to  the  source  of  the  Nile; 
and  as  Balugani  died  after  this  journey,  Bruce*s  enemies  in  general, 
and  Salt  in  particular,  have  endeavoured  at  great  length  to  prove  that 
this  error  was  deliberately  intended  to  rob  Balugani  of  the  honour  of 
having  accompanied  biro  to  these  fountains;  whereas,  it  being  perfectly 
well  known  that  Bruce  engaged  Balugani  at  a  salary  of  thirty-five 
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Roman  crowns  a-montb,  for  the  express  purpose  of  accompanying  him 
in  his  travels,  it  is  not  likely  that  be  should  have  been  jealous  of  his 
own  servant,  particularly  as,  if  he  had  wished  to  have  gone  to  Geesh 
without  Balugani,  he  had  only  to  have  ordered  iiiin  to  remain  atGondar. 
But  every  trifling  mistake  which  Bruce  made  was  distorted,  and  con- 
strued into  fraud  and  deceit.  His  dates  are  occasionally  wrong;  but 
in  his  notes,  which  he  brought  to  England,  they  are  often  inserted  in 
so  trembling  a  hand,  that  it  is  but  too  evident  they  were  written  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.  Besides  this,  it  must  surely  be  known  to  every  one 
that,  when  a  man  visits  such  immense  countries  as  Bruce  travelled 
across,  his  great  difficulty  is  to  overlook  detail ;  for,  like  a  hound,  if 
once  he  puts  his  nose  to  the  ground  he  gets  puzzled.  No  man  attempts 
to  conduct  a  trigonometrical  survey,  and  to  fill  it  up  at  the  same  time; 
if  he  is  to  determine  the  grand  features  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  be  very  attentive  to  its  detail ;  and  if  he  is  minute  in  his 
detail,  he  can  have  looked  very  little  to  the  general  character  of  the 
country ; — a  man  cannot  study  astronomy  and  botany  at  the  same 
time/' 


BORN  A.  D.  1728. — DIED  A.  D.  1793. 

John  Hunter,  the  brother  of  William,  whose  life  we  have  already 
sketched,  was  born  at  Long  Calderwood  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1728,  be- 
ing his  brother  8  junior  by  ten  years.  Dr  Adams,  his  biographer,  re- 
presents his  early  education  as  having  been  much  neglected.  Indeed 
he  appears  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment, and  was  apprenticed  for  some  time  to  a  carpenter  and  cabinet- 
maker who  had  married  his  sister.  He  at  lost  expressed  a  wish  to  fol- 
low his  brother  William's  profession,  and  was  invited  by  him  to  come 
to  London,  where,  under  the  able  instructions  of  his  brother  and 
Messrs  Cheselden  and  Pott,  he  soon  became  an  able  anatomist  and 
surgeon.  In  1752  he  was  entered  at  St  Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  only  two  years.  Returning  to  London  in  1754,  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  his  brother  to  partnership  as  a  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as  his  brother 
himself.  His  intense  application  to  professional  investigations  at  last 
injured  his  health ;  and  symptoms  of  pulmonary  aflection  appearing,  he 
was  induced  to  go  abroad  as  a  staff-surgeon.  To  this  appointment  mili- 
tary surgery  has  been  greatly  indebted  ;  Hunter's  observations  on  gun- 
shot wounds  being  among  the  earliest  and  best  contributions  to  that  im- 
portant branch  of  surgery. 

Sir  Everard  Home  says,  that  previous  to  his  going  abroad.  Hunter 
had  made  many  important  contributions  to  anatomical  science;  amongst 
others  he  had  traced  the  ramification  of  the  olfactory  nerves  upon  the 
membranes  of  the  nose,  and  had  discovered  the  course  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  fif^h  pair  of  nerves.  He  remained  three  years  abroad. 
In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society.  In  1771  he 
married  the  sister  of  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Everard,  Home ;  and  in  the 
Mmo  year  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  treatise  on  the  teeth  and 
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gums,  of  which  the  conclusion  appeared  in  J  778.  In  a  commanicatioB 
to  the  Royal  society,  read  in  1772,  he  suggested  the  existence  of  a  sol* 
vent  power  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  threw  much  new  light  on  t'be  func« 
tion  of  digestion.  In  1773  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  surgery,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  rescuing  bis 
own  discoveries  and  opinions  irom  misrepresentation.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  surgeon-extraordinary  tq  the  king*  About  this  period  be 
communicated  to  the  Royal  society  an  account  of  his  dissection  of  three 
elephants  and  a  torpedo,  and  a  paper  on  the  gillarvo,  or  gizzard  trout. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  Philosophical  transactions  an  account  of  the 
electrical  organs  of  the  gymnotus,  and  a  paper  on  the  heat  of  animals 
and  vegetable  structures.  About  three  years  previous  to  the  death  of 
his  celebrated  brother,  he  had  an  unfortunate  dispute  with  him  relative 
to  their  respective  claims  to  the  discovery  of  the  structure  of  the  pla- 
centa. In  1787  he  was  presented  by  the  Royal  society  with  the  Cop- 
leyan  medal  for  tlie  best  papers  on  a  variety  of  medical  subjects.  lo 
1790  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army.  He  died  sud- 
denly on  the  16th  of  October,  1793. 

The  investigations  of  John  Hunter  are  all  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
high  genius  and  indefatigable  industry.  It  might  be  invidious  to  insti- 
tute a  close  comparison  betwixt  him  and  his  gifted  brother;  but  it  is 
generally  allowed  by  medical  men,  that  John  would  suffer  nothing  ia 
the  comparison.  Like  his  brother  too,  he  mas  conscious  of  his  own 
powers  and  merit.  Dr  Garthshorc  one  day  entering  his  museum  of 
comparative  anatomy,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  nearly 
£100,000,  and  finding  him  busily  engaged,  exclaimed,  *'  Ah,  John,  you 
are  always  at  work  I*'  *'  1  am,"  replied  Hunter,  **  and  when  I  am  dead 
you  will  not  soon  meet  with  another  John  Hunter.*'  His  collection  waa 
purchased  by  government  afler  his  death  for  £15,000,  and  ooaimitted 
to  the  charge  of  the  college  of  surgeons. 


BORN  A.  D.  1746. DIKD  A.  D.  1794. 

The  pen  of  biography  has  seldom  found  more  useful  and  pleasing 
employment  than  in  delineating  this  illustrious  character,  whose  name 
is  associated  not  only  with  high  literary  achievements  and  professional ' 
Imputation,  but  with  all  the  graces  of  polished  life,  and  almost  all  the  more 
amiable  personal  virtues.  His  career  \ias  a  splendid  one;  but  it  became 
such  not  so  much  from  the  possession  of  great  original  powers  of  mind, 
as  from  well-directed  talents,  supported  by  extreme  perseverance  and 
industry.  The  lesson,  therefore,  which  a  faithful  memoir  of  his  life  ii 
calculated  to  set  before  all,  is  a  highly  practical  and  cheering  one. 
Great  as  Sir  William  Jones's  attainments  unquestionably  were,  thej 
may  be  emulated  by  any  one  who  will  bring  to  the  task  his  energy  ancl 
per^everance. 

Sir  William  Jones  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1746.  His  &tber 
was  a  highly  rei^pectable  teacher  of  mathematics,  who,  though  able  to 
trace  his  origin  to  the  ancient  chieftains  of  W'ales,  was  indebted  to  bis 
owa  talents  for  bis  elevation  from  the  rank  of  a  petty  yeoman  of  Angletejr 
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to  the  intimate  fiuniliarity  and  friendsliip  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many 
other  distinguished  persons  of  his  day.     He  died  about  three  years  afler 
the  birth  of  his  son  William,  who  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  mother  of 
unusual  accomplishments  and  merit,  whose  judicious  discipline  materi- 
ally contributed  to  prepare  her  son  for  entering  on  that  (splendid  career 
which  he  was  destined  to  accomplish.     '*  To  his  incessant  importunities 
for  information  on  casual  topics  of  conversation,  which  she  watchfully 
stimulated,"  says  his  amiable  biographer,  Lord  Teignmouth,  **8he  con- 
stantly replied,  *  Read,  and  you  will  know,' — a  maxim,  to  the  observ- 
ance of  which  he  always  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  his  future 
attainments.     By  this  method,  his  desire  to  learn  became  as  eager  as 
her  wish  to  teach ;  and  such  was  her  talent  of  instruction,  and  his  faci- 
lity of  retaining  it,  that  in  his  fourth  year  he  was  able  to  read,  distinctly 
and  rapidly,  any  English  book.     She  particularly  attended,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  memory,  by  making  him  learn  and  repeat 
some  of  the  popular  passages  in  Sbakspeare,   and  the  best  of  Gay's 
fables."    In  his  seventh  year  he  was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr  Thackeray,  who  soon  discovered  the  worth  of 
his  young  pupil,  and  used  to  say  of  him  that  '*  Jones  was  a  boy  of  so  active 
a  mind,  that  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salisbury  plain  he 
would,  nevertheless,  find  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune."     After  Dr 
Thackeray's  retirement  from  Harrow,  young  Jones  continued  his  studies 
under  the  excellent  Dr  Sumner,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite, 
and  who  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  his  young  pupil  was  a  better 
Grecian  than  himself.     In  addition  to  assiduous  and  most  successful 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,   to  which   he  added,   during  the  vacations,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  French  and  Italian.     The  name  of  Jones 
was  long  remembered  at  Harrow,  not  only  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
Lis  attainments,  but  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  oonciliating  manners. 
In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  entered  at  University  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where,  besides  adding  to  his  stores  of  classical  erudition, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Arabic,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Dative  of  Aleppo,  he  made   considerable   progress.     By  the   help  of 
Meninski  and  Gentius,  he  also  gained  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  modern  Persic.     During  the  vacations,  which  he  spent  in  London, 
he  attended  the  schools  of  Angelo  for  riding  and  fencing,  and  read  the 
best  authors  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  following,  in  all  respects, 
the  plan  of  education  recommended  by  Milton.     In  1765  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  son  of  Lord  Spencer, 
and  in  the  year  following  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  Bennett  fellow- 
ships.   In  Lord  Spencer's  family  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  classical 
and  oriental  studies,  and  commenced  his  commentaries  on  Asiatic  poetry. 
He  also  translated  into  French  Mirza  s  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the  Per- 
sian manuscript, — a  task  which  he  undertook  by  the  desire  of  the  king 
of  Denmark.     These  laborious  engagements  did  not  prevent  him  from 
indulging  his  ambition  for  universal  accomplishment,  by  taking  private 
lessons  in  dancing,  and  a  course  of  lessons  on  the  Welsh  harp,  and  prac- 
tising the  broadsword  with  an  old  pensioner  at  Chelsea.     The  winter 
of  1769  was  spent  by  Mr  Jones  and  his  pupil  at  Nice;  in  the  spring  of 
next  year  they  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  France,  and 
returned  in  August  to  Elngland.     His  letters  from  the  continent  rarely 
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contain  any  description  of  natural  objects,  or  delineation  of  natoral 
liaritie*,  but  are  alinost  exclusi^-ely  devoted  to  literary  subjects. 

Soon  after  his  riturii  to  Eri<rland,  Mr  Jones  left  the  family  of  Lord 
SfX'ticer,  and  finally  dedicated  himself  to  the  «-tiidy  of  the  lav  as  a  pro- 
f«'>«>ioii.     He  took  this  step  avowedly  in  compliance  with  the  urgent 
Milifitatiori^  of  his  friends;  at  the  same  time  he  admitted,  in  a  letter  to 
hit*  fri«-tid,  CoiitiC  Ueviezki,  that  the  advice  was  conformable  to  bis  own 
inclinaiioMS ;  "  for/'  says  he,  **  the  only  road  to  the  highest  stations  io 
this  country  is  that  of  the  law,  and  I  n^^d  not  add  bow  ambitious  and 
lalxiricus  I  am.**    In  the  summer  of  1771  we  find  him  commencing  the 
perusal  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  expressing  bis  surprise  that 
the  law  should  be  «o  generally  esteemed  a  dry  and  irksome  study.     He 
bad  not  yet  gra|)p1e<l  with  the  year  books  and  reports  of  the  professioo, 
or  he  would  probably  have  exjiressed  himself  with  more  hesitation  on 
the  subject.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr  Bennett,  written  about  this 
time,  he  hays:  "  I  have  learned  so  much,  seen  so  much,  written  so  much, 
said  so  much,  and  thought  so  much,  since  I  conversed  with  yoj,  that 
were  I  to  attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  learned,  seen,  writ,  said,  and 
thought,  my  letter  would  have  no  end.     I  spend  the  whole  winter  in 
attending  the  public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawyers  and  senators,  and 
in  studying  our  own  admirable  laws,  which  exhibit  the  most  noble  ex- 
ample of  human  wisdom  that  the  mind  of  man  can  contemplate.    I  give 
up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  political  treatise  on  the  Turks,  from  which  I 
expect  some  reputation  ;  and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambition  which 
I  cannot  trust  to  a  letter,  but  will  impart  to  yoU  when  we  meet.     If  I 
stay  in  England,  I  shall  print  my  *  Dc  Poosi  Asiatica '  next  summer, 
though  I  shall  b«;  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket  by  it.     In 
hhort,  if  you  wi.->h  to  know  my  occajjations,  read  the  beginning  of  Mid- 
dleton's  Cicero,  pp.  13 — 18,  and  you  will  see  my  model;  for  I  would 
willingly  lose  my  head  at  the  age  of  sixty,  it  I  could  pass  a  life  at  all 
analogous  to  that  which  Middleton  describes." 

In  1774  he  published  his  commentaries  on  Asiatic  poetr}',  which 
were  received  with  admiration  and  applause  by  the  whole  oriental  scho- 
lars of  Europe.  Some  time  before  this  his  ever-active  mind  had  pro- 
jected an  epic  poim  on  tlic  supposed  discovery  of  Britain  by  a  Tyrian 
prince,  and  a  history  of  the  Turks,  both  of  which  designs,  however,  were 
soon  laid  aside  for  more  serious  engagements.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1774,  and  had  discovered,  as  he  writes  to  an  intimate  friend,  that 
the  law  was  a  jealous  science,  and  would  admit  no  partnership  with  the 
muses.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1780  bis  time  appears  to  have 
been  dev<ited  almost  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  which, 
though  his  practice  was  not  very  extensive,  his  reputation  was  continu- 
ally rising.  "His  researches  and  studies,"  says  Lord  Teignmouth, 
•*  were  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  jurisprudence,  but  embraced 
the  whoh-  in  its  fullest  extent.  He  compared  the  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples of  ancient  legislators  with  the  later  improvements  in  the  science  of 
law,  he  collated  the  various  codes  of  the  diflcrent  states  of  Europe,  and 
collected  profcvsionat  knowledge  whinvcr  it  was  to  be  found.  In  1780 
he  was  prr?.uaded  to  ofier  him>elf  for  the  representation  of  Oxford  in 
pariiannnt,  but  he  was  ultimately  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
test. Next  year  he  again  appeared  as  an  orientalist  in  his  translation 
"  the  seven  famous  Arabic  poems  called  the  '  MoallakaU*     In  178  J 
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he  published  an  essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  and  the  translation  of 
an  Arabic  poem  on  Mohammedan  law. 

In  the  spring  of  next  year  Mr  Jones  received  the  appointment  of  a 
scat  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Calcutta,  through  the  influence 
principally  of  Lord  Ashburton.  On  this  occasion  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  His  hopes  and  exertions  had  been  directed 
to  this  appointment  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance  on  the  profession, 
but  the  language  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Spen« 
cer,  written  while  the  appointment  itself  was  in  suspense,  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  high-toned  independence  of  his  character  as  well  as  tlie  extent 
of  his  ambition  :  "  I  certainly  wish  to  have  it,"  he  says,  **  because  I 
nish  to  have  £20,000  in  my  pocket  before  I  am  eight  and  thirty  years 
old,  and  then  I  might  contribute  in  some  little  degree  towards  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  in  parliament,  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  without  selling 
my  liberty  to  a  patron,  as  too  many  of  my  profession  are  not  ashamed 
of  doing;  and  1  might  be  a  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the  full 
vigour  and  maturity  of  my  age,  whereas,  in  the  slow  career  of  West- 
minster hall,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  even  with  the  best  success,  acquire 
the  same  indepeinJent  station  till  the  age  at  which  Cicero  was  killed. 
But  be  assured,  my  dear  lord,  that  if  t\\e  minister  be  offended  at  the 
style  in  which  I  have  spoken,  do  speak,  and  will  speak  of  public  affairs, 
and  on  that  account  should  refuse  to  give  me  the  judgeship,  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  mortified,  having  already  a  very  decent  competence,  without  a 
debt,  or  a  care  of  any  kind."  He  embarked  in  April  for  India,  having 
just  married  Miss  Shipley,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  but  whose  hand  he  had 
disdained  to  solicit  until  he  had  acquired  distinction  and  independence 
by  his  own  exertions. 

In  September,  1783,  he  landed  at  Calcutta,  and  he  had  scarcely  en- 
tered upon  his  judicial  functions  before  he  established  the  Asiatic  society, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  January  1784.  In  order  the  better  to 
promote  the  views  of  the  society  he  immediately  commenced  the  study 
of  the  Sanscrit,  in  which  he  was  soon  able  to  converse  familiarly.  He 
also  amused  himself  with  botany  and  natural  history,  in  both  which 
sciences  he  made  no  mean  proficiency.  But  his  most  magnificent  de- 
sign was  a  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  laws,  on  the  model  of 
Justinian,  of  which,  when  completed  by  the  labours  of  native  lawyers, 
he  offered  himself  as  the  translator.  To  this  most  useful  undertaking, 
in  which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  na- 
tive subjects  were  so  materially  interested.  Sir  William  devoted  himself 
with  an  ardour  commensurate  with  its  importance.  He  did  not  live  to 
finish  it,  but  it  has  been  since  completed  by  Mr  Colebrooke. 

Unhappily  for  Sir  William,  Lady  Jones  was  compelled  by  bad  health 
to  leave  India  at  the  close  of  the  year  1793.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Sir  William  to  follow  her  in  the  begiiming  of  1794,  by  which  period 
he  hoped  to  have  completed  his  Digest.  But  his  own  health,  which 
had  been  considerably  weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  the  fever  of  the 
country,  was  assailed  at  last  by  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and,  after 
a  very  short  illness,  he  expired  on  the  27th  of  April,  1794.  "  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,"  says  Lord  Teignmouth,  'Miis  attendants,  alarmed 
at  the  evident  symptoms  of  Approaching  dissolution,  came  precipitately 
to  call  the  friend  who  has  now  the  melancholy  task  of  recording  the 
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moDrnfuI  event.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  repairing  to  his  house.  He 
was  lying  on  his  bed  in  a  posture  of  meditation,  and  the  only  symptom 
of  remaining  life  vfSLS  a  small  degree  of  motion  in  the  heart,  which  afler 
a  few  seconds  ceased,  and  he  expired  without  a  pang  or  groan." 

So  closed  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  amiable  of  men. 
Brief  as  his  career  was  it  had  been  brilliant  throughout,  and  his  un« 
exampled  industry  had  enabled  him  to  crowd  into  it  a  more  varied  array 
of  accomplishments  than,  but  for  his  example,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed possible  for  a  man  of  his  years  to  have  acquired.  His  literary 
attainments  were  the  most  remarkable :  they  comprised  eight  languages 
studied  critically,  namely,  the  English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit;  eight  studied  less  perfectly,  but  all  in- 
telligible with  a  dictionary,  name!}',  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German, 
Runic,  Hebrew,  Bengali,  Hindu,  and  Turkish;  and  twelve  studied  least 
perfectly,  but  all  attainable,  namely,  Tibetian,  Pali,  Phalavi,  Deri,  Rus- 
sian, Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Chinese.  In 
all,  twenty-eight  languages.  His  professional  acquirements  were  of  a 
very  high  order,  although  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  a  later 
period  of  life  than  is  usual.  His  essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments  has 
been  pronounced  by  competent  judges  a  model  of  its  kind.  As  a  judge 
his  character  is  unimpeachcd  and  unimpeachable.  In  political  senti- 
ments Sir  William  Jones  was  a  decided  whig,  but  he  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  arrived  at  very  profoun<l  and  exact  ideas  on  the  principles 
of  government.  Of  his  religious  sentiments  we  are  inclined  to  form  a 
favourable  judgment  from  the  fervour  and  piety  of  his  written  devotion!*, 
and  the  opinion  of  his  excellent  biographer.  A  splendid  edition  of  his 
works,  in  six  volumes  quarto,  was  published  by  his  widow  in  1799 
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Robert  Bakewell,  a  yeoman  of  considerable  property,  and  author 
of  a  new  system  relative  to  the  breed  of  domestic  animals,  was  born  in 
1726  at  Dishley  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  paternal  farm  which  afterwards 
became  his  constant  residence,  and  the  scene  of  all  his  improvements. 
His  education  was  such  as  is  generally  bestowed  on  people  in  his  rank 
of  life,  and  extended  no  further  than  to  writing  and  arithmetic;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  early  professional  initiation  in  husbandry, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  father,  who  was  a  man  of  a  strong  and  inquisi- 
tive mind,  and  the  orderly  excellence  of  whose  agricultural  labours  had 
long  distinguished  him  as  the  ablest  cultivator  of  his  district.  The 
elder  Bakewell  died  in  1760,  but  the  management  of  the  farm  was  com- 
mitted to  the  son  many  years  before,  and  at  his  father's  death  he  had 
witnessed  a  series  of  successful  experimental  practice,  both  in  stock- 
breeding  and  husbandry. 

The  instructive  conversation  of  his  father,  and  a  perusal  of  the  farm* 
ing  and  cattle  treatises  of  Ellis  of  Gaddesden,  were  the  first  incentives 
to  improvement  experienced  by  our  rural  philosopher.  Looking  around 
him  he  beheld  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  but  a  stupid  and  indolent 
adherence  to  old  eustoms, — a  fiurming  practice  without  order  or  eoooo* 
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my, — tlie  land  foul  ftuci  alorved  for  want  or  stock,  ar  itocked  with  ahab- 
by  and  ill-sorted  aniiuaU, — and  a  bare  living  with  diCiicDlty  obtained 
where,  with  an  enlightened  and  spirited  improvement,  fortnne  might 
bave  been  acquired.  Having  now  conceived  certain  tlieoretic  ootiont, 
with  a  characteristic  ipirit  of  sagacity  and  enterprise  he  determined  to 
submit  them  to  the  lest  of  experiment,  previously  to  their  adoption  as 
fixed  principles.  He  accordingly  made  occaEional  tours  through  the 
best  cultivated  parts  of  tlje  iiiland,  especially  those  most  celebrated  for 
their  respective  breeds  of  cattle ;  he  also  visited  Ireland  more  than  once 
for  the  same  purpose.  He  viewed  on  the  spot  the  use  and  commence- 
ment of  [hat  cheap,  expeditious,  and  eSective  mode  of  husbandry  prac- 
tised in  Norfolli,  which  has  since  become  so  deservedly  famous;  and  on 
that  model,  and  the  neat  and  orderly  systems  of  Holland  and  Flander*, 
which  he  afterwards  survej'ed,  he  founded  his  own,  in  no  respect  infe- 
rior, and  in  many  far  superior  to  the  celebrated  origtnalfi. 

The  Lancashire  long-horned  cattle,  the  Teeswater  and  Lincoln  aheep, 
the  Berkshire  pigs, — in  ahort,  all  the  original  and  best  breeds  of  the 
island,  now  supplied  Dlshley  with  well-selected  individuals,  in  order  to 
mix  and  produce  a  variety  according  to  the  precise  ideas  of  thia  sys- 
tematic projector,  and  thus  attain  a  profitable  superiority  both  in  respect 
to  figure  aTid  quality.  He  accordingly  went  to  work  to  diminish  bone 
and  length,  or,  in  his  own  pithy  phrase,  "  to  substitute  profitable  flesh 
for  useless  bone."  Fineness  of  bone,  he  argued,  and  reduction  of  frame, 
wouhl  produce  fineness  of  flesh,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  diminution  of 
offat.  The  spontaneous  tendency  to  pingucfaction  would  also  conduce 
to  quietude  of  disposition  in  the  animal,  and  to  the  more  economical 
and  easy  satisfaction  of  the  appetite- 

Robert  Bakewell,  having  nearly  completed  his  seventieth  year,  died 
on  the  Ist  of  October,  1795,  alter  a  tedious  sickness,  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted with  a  constitutional  and  philoaophical  fortitude.  He  was  never 
married.  In  person  he  was  tall,  broad  in  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and 
in  his  general  figure  exactly  tallying  with  our  ideas  of  the  respectable 
old  English  yeoman.  Hie  eounieuance,  which  was  benevolent,  exhib- 
ited, at  the  same  time,  intelligence  and  sagacity.  His  manners  had  a 
ruatic,  yet  polite  and  pleasing  frankness,  which  rendered  him  acceptable 
to  all  ranks.  He  delivered  himself  on  every  occasion  neatly,  in  few 
words,  and  always  to  the  purpose  ;  and  his  anecdotes  and  stories — of 
which  he  pouessed  a  considerable  fund — were  listened  to  with  much 
pleasure. 


BOINa.D.  1725 — munA.n.  1797 

Thi  name  of  Mason  occupies  a  larger  space  in  the  annals  of  English 
literature  than  is  due  to  his  real  genius  and  poetical  talents.  The  truth 
is,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate  in  the  limes  he  fell  upon. 
Had  he  been  bom  half  a  century  earlier  or  later  he  would  probably 
never  have  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  his  parsonage, — or  been 
known  only  as  a  respectable  clergyman  cultivating  letters  and  construct- 
ing an  occasional  sonnet  on  the  return  of  his  own  or  his  w!fn'«   birih- 
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day.  But  it  was  otherwise  and  more  fortunately  ordered  for  Maaoo: 
'*  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  one  of  those  *  vacant  interlanar* 
periods  of  literature  when  a  little  poetic  talent  goes  a  great  way/'*-— 
hence  his  position,  for  a  time,  at  the  head  of  the  poetical  school  of  his 
country. 

William  Mason  was  bom  in  1725.  His  father  was  vicar  of  St  Trinity 
hall  in  the  East  riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1742  he  was  entered  of  ^ 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  Dr  Powell  for  his  tutor.  Gray 
says  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life:  ''he  was  one  of  much  fancy,  little 
judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  modesty ;  a  good  well-meaning  creaturtf^ 
but  in  simplicity  a  perfect  child ;  he  reads  little  or  nothing,  writes 
abundance,  and  tliat  with  a  design  to  make  a  fortune  by  it ;  a  little 
vain,  but  in  so  harmless  a  way,  that  it  does  not  offend  ;  a  little  ambiti- 
ous, but  withal  sq  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  that  this  does  oot 
hurt  him  in  one's  opinion  ;  so  sincere  and  undisguised,  that  no  one  with 
a  spark  of  generosity  would  ever  think  of  hurting  him,  he  lies  so  open 
to  injury  ;  but  so  indolent,  that  if  he  cannot  overcome  this  habit,  all  hu 
good  qualities  will  signify  nothing  at  all." 

He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1745;  and  probably  about  this 
period  composed  his  monody  on  the  death  of  Pope,  of  which  Mr  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  says:  ''there  is  no  man  of  twenty  now  living  who  could 
write  half  so  well  as  Mason,  that  would  not  write  much  better  on  such 
an  occasion.  So  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  fif\y  years  to  recon- 
cile poetry  with  reason."  Mason's  maiden  poem  is  an  imitation, — with 
improvements, — of  the  then  established  models  of  elegiac  composition 
so  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Steele  in  the  dOth  No.  of  the  Guardian.*  In 
1747  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Pembroke  college,  chiefly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Gray  ;  but  the  master — who  probably  disliked  Mason  for 
his  whig  politics— objected  to  the  election,  "  because,"  says  Mason  him- 
self, "  he  will  not  have  an  extraneus  when  they  have  fit  persons  in  their 
own  college."  It  appears,  however,  that  the  master's  objections  were 
finally  overruled  in  1749,  in  which  year  also  Mason  took  his  master** 
degree. 

In  1748  Mason  attacked  the  Jacobitism  of  Oxford  in  his  poem  of 
'  Isis,'  to  which  Tom  Warton  replied  in  the  '  Triumph  of  Isis.'  In 
1751  he  appeared  as  a  dramatic  writer  in  his  '  Elfrida,'  in  which  be 
says  he  has  attempted  to  pursue  the  method  of  the  ancient  drama,  *'  so 
far  as  it  b  probable  a  Greek  poet,  were  he  alive,  would  now  do,  in  or- 
der to  adapt  himself  to  the  genius  of  our  times,  and  the  character  of  oor 

'  Hirtlcy  Coleridge. 
'  *<  In  looking  orer  M>roe  Kngli^h  pa^torali  a  few  dayi  ago,  I  perated  at  least  fifty 
lean  flockn,  and  reckoned  up  n  hundr(><l  left.handed  ravcni,  betides  blasted  oaks,  with- 
ering  meadows,  and  weeping  deitiiMi.  Indeed,  mmt  of  the  occasional  pantorals  we  hate 
are  built  upon  one  and  the  same  plan.  A  shepherd  askx  his  fellow  *  Why  he  is  so  pale? 
if  his  favourite  sbeep  hath  strayed  ?  if  his  pipe  be  broken  ?  or  Phyllis  unkind  ?'  H« 
answers,  '  None  of  these  misfortunes  have  befallen  him,  hut  one  much  creater,  for 
Damon  (or  (lerhaps  the  god  Pan)  is  dead.'  This  immediately  cau»es  the  other  lo 
make  conii>laints,  and  call  upon  the  lofty  pines  and  stiver  stieams  to  join  in  the  lamenta- 
tion. While  he  goes  on,  his  friend  interrupts  him,  and  telU  him  that  Damon  lives,  and 
•bows  him  a  track  of  light  in  the  skies  to  confirm  it ;  then  incites  him  to  chestnuts  and 
cheese.  Upon  this  scheme  mo«t  of  the  noble  families  in  Great  Britain  hare  been  eom> 
forted,  nor  can  1  meet  with  any  right  honourable  shepherd  that  doth  not  die  and  Uva 
again,  after  tha  manner  of  the  aforesaki  Damon.*' 
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tragedy."     Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  laying  before  them  the  fol- 
lowing strictures  on  the  *  Elfrida,'  from  the  pen  of  one  every  way  qual- 
ified to  judge  of  the  measure  of  success  or  failure  which  attended  the 
introduction  of  this  novelty  into  our  poetical  literature  :  *^  As  an  ac- 
commodation of  the  ancient  drama  to  modern  habits  and  sympathies,'* 
says  Mr  Hartley  Coleridge,  "  •  Elfrida*  must  be  pronounced  a  decided 
failure.     The  unities  are  indeed  preserved  ;  but  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
bability and  common  sense.     The  chorus,  instead  of  forming  a  neces- 
sary and   integral  part  of  the  drama,  is  a  mere  incumbrance  on  the 
action,  and  at  best  a  divertissement  between  the  acts.     But  a  worae, 
because  a  moral  fault,  is,  the  unnecessary  degradation  of  the  parental 
character  in  the  person  of  Orgar.    His  mock-mendicity,  and  lying,  and 
skulking,  and  eves-droppiug,  and  tale-telling,  effect  no  purpose  that 
D)ight  not  have  been  better  brought  about  in  other  ways ;  and  after 
the  discovery  of  Athelwold's  treachery,  he  is  of  no  use  at  all,  but  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  scene.     We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mason  be- 
gan his  *  Elfrida*  with  an  eye  to  the  theatre  ;  but  finding  the  lyric  parts, 
in  which  his  strength  lay,  overgrow  the  dramatic,  he  abandoned  that 
intention,  and  did  not  even  offer  it  to  a  manager.     When,  however,  he 
had  acquired  a  name,  which  was  likely  to  fill  the  house,  the  elder 
Colman  most  unjustifiably  produced   it  at  Covent  Garden,    with   his 
own  or  somebody  else's  alterations.     Mason  was  angry  at  this, —  no  won- 
der; and  Colman  threatened  him  with  a  chorus  of  Grecian  washer- 
women.    Mason  prudently  let  the  matter  drop.     He  had  an  irritable 
anxiety  about  his  reputation,  which  made  him  a  very  unequal  match 
for  managers  of  iron  nerve  and  brazen  face ;  and  though  he  had  un- 
doubtedly the  right  on  his  side,  Colman  and  the   chorus  of  washer- 
women would  have  had  the  laugh  on  theirs.     In  1776,  *  Elfrida*  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden  with  the  author's  own  alterations.     It  was 
probably  heard  once  or  twice  with  respectful  attention,  and  then  heard 
no  more.     'Elfrida' would  have  sunk  in  oblivion  if  Mason  had  never 
written  *  Caractacus.'  " 

Mason  took  orders  in  1754,  on  which  occasion,  it  is  said.  War- 
burton  thought  fit  to  counsel  him  against  further  cultivation  of  the 
Muse,  as  inconsistent,  or  at  least  inexpedient,  with  his  sacred  profes- 
sion,— an  advice  which  had  all  the  influence  with  Mason  which  his 
learned  bishop's  example  could  add  to  it.  Soon  after  taking  orders, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Holderness,  and  accompanied 
that  nobleman  on  a  visit  to  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1756,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1757,  on  the  death  of  Cibber, 
and  the  non-acceptance  on  the  part  of  Gray  of  the  vacant  laureateship, 
the  ministry  advanced  Whitehead  to  the  honours  of  'the  Butt  and 
Bayes,'  but  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  Mason  for  not  offering 
the  office  to  him :  their  ostensible  excuse  was  that  he  was  in  orders, — 
the  true  ground  of  his  ineligibility,  his  politics. 

The  drama  of  *  Caractacus '  appeared  in  1759.  "  Compared  to  *  El- 
frida,* "  says  Coleridge,  "  it  is  as  the  well-considered  work  of  a  man,  to 
the  rash  adventure  of  a  boy.  It  is  better,  even  as  a  tragedy,  than  any 
thing  that  was  produced  in  Mason's  time.  It  aims  at  a  high  mark.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  moral  imagination :  it  recognises  a  sympathy  be- 
tween the  uneasy  strivings  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  everlasting 
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works  of  ottUve:  U  prores  its  antbor  to  httYC  beco  m  trac  pod  lo 

and  objoet;  and  'd,  ioitead  of  a  tngtdf^  he  has  gipea  a 

ia  dialogoo,  lei  as  not  qoarrel  with  a  goldea  vase»  if  il 

cnacUy  oorrespond  wilh  Its  deseripCioo  io  tbe  catafogne."     Tte  feliaw- 

itig  choral  ode,  whieh  occurs  in  this  drama,  was  eonsidefed  a  ciff 

ttiBuvre  by  Masoo's  contemporaries : 

"  Moil*  oa  8oo>iPflon  calU : 
Hcsr,  tlwa  Kiag  of  moaoUiaty  hesr  I 
Hark*  tbe  fpeaks  from  all  her  •triogs, — 
Hark^  bar  locwiest  eebo  rii^«, — 
King  of  mooiitaiiM,  band  tbioe  ear ! 
8efKi  tby  tpiriU,  fend  than  toon, 
No«r,  wbeo  mklDight  and  tba  maoa 
Maet  upon  thy  front  of  loow ; 
8ee !  tbeir  gold  and  ebon  rod, 
Wbere  tbe  sober  tisten  nod,* 
And  greet  in  whiapen  cage  and  tknr. 
Soowdon  I  raarl^  *tif  naagie'*  boar ; 
Now  the  motter'd  tpell  hai  power, — 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribi  of  rock. 
And  bortt  tby  base  with  thunder*!  shock ; 
Bot  to  thee  no  ruder  ipell 
Shall  Mona  ose  than  tboie  that  dwell 
In  music*!  secret  cells,  and  lie 
8tae|>'d  in  the  «(tream  of  harmony. 

**  8n<>wtion  has  heard  the  strain  : 
Hark  !  amid  the  wondering  grove 
Other  Toiees  meet  our  ear,—- 
Other  barpings  answer  clear, — 
Pinions  fl otter,  shadows  move, 
Busy  murmurs  hum  around. 
Rustling  Tcstmenti  brash  the  ground ; 
Roondt  and  round,  and  round  they  go» 
Through  tbe  twilight,  through  the  shade. 
Mount  the  oak*s  majestic  bead, 
And  gikl  the  tufted  mistleto-^f 

The  author  of  '  Caractacus/  in  strict  keeping  with  tbe  spirit  of  nor- 
thern mythology,  has  put  tbe  following  battle-hymn  into  the  mouth  of 
'the  warrior'  Death: 

*  **  Gray  seems  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  thaee  lines.  Speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  licenses  of  subjects  like  Ovac^cus,  diawn  from  a  period  of  whose  man- 
ners and  opinions  searealy  any  thing  is  known,  ba  says,  '  Tbay  leave  an  unbounded 
libarty  to  pure  imagination  and  fiction,  (our  favourite  provinces,)  where  no  critic  can 
molest,  or  antiquary  gainsay  us :  and  yet  (to  please  me)  these  fictions  must  have  some 
affinity,  some  seeming  connexion,  with  that  little  we  really  know  of  tbe  character  and 
eustoms  of  the  people.  For  example,  I  never  beard  in  my  life  that  midnight  and  tba 
moon  were  sisters ;  that  they  carried  rods  of  ebony  and  gold,  or  met  to  whisper  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain ;  but  now  I  eoold  lay  my  life  that  it  is  all  true,  and  do  not  doubt  it 
will  be  found  so  in  some  pantheon  of  the  Draids,  that  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
library  at  Ilorculaneum.'  I  cannot  think  'sober  sisters*  by  any  means  a  happy 
epithet  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  language.  Sober  originally  ntaant  sound- 
minded,  self-possessed  ;  but  at  present  it  only  implies  tbe  absence  of  ebriety." — H 
CcUridgt, 

f  **  This  last  image,  pretty  as  it  is,  \\  far  too  pretty  for  the  occasion.  It  would  be  well 
in  a  sportive  fairy-tale ;  but  the  Draids,  while  invoking  mysterious  powers,  in  whose 
e&istanca  tbay  bad  a  real,  not  a  poetical  belief,  could  not  be  in  a  mood  to  obsarvasoeh 
minute  effcels.**— /5idL 
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**  Fear  not  now  tbe  foror^b  Are ; 

Fenr  not  now  tbe  deatb-bed  groan,— 

Pangs  that  torture,  paint  that  tire. 

Bedrid  age,  with  feeble  moan  I 

These  domestic  terrors  wait 

Hoarly  at  my  palace-gate : 
And  wben  o*er  slothful  realms  my  rod  I  wave. 
These  on  tbe  tyrant  King  and  coward  sUfe, 
Rush  with  Tindictive  rage,  and  drag  them  to  their  grave. 

But  ye,  my  sons,  in  this  high  hour, 

Shall  share  the  fulness  of  my  power. 
•  •  •  • 

Where  creeps  the  nine -fold  stream  profound 
Hei  black  inexorable  round, 
And  on  the  bank, 
To  willows  dank, 
The  shiVring  ghosts  are  bound, 
Twelve  thousand  crescents  all  shall  swell, 
To  fulUorbM  pride,  and  fading  die, 
Ere  they  again  in  life's  gay  mansions  dwell ; 
Not  such  the  meed  that  crowns  the  sons  of  liberty  I 

**  No,  my  Britons  1  battle  slain. 
Rapture  gilds  your  parting  hour ; 
I  that  all  despotic  reign. 
Claim  but  there  a  moment's  power ; 
Swiftly  the  soul  of  British  flame, 
Animates  some  kindred  frame. 
Swiftly  to  life  and  light  exultant  flies. 
Exults  again  in  martial  extacies, 
Again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies  T 

These  extracts  will  impress  the  reader  with  a  favourable  idea  of  Ma- 
sou's  lyrical  powers. 

Id  1765  he  was  united  to  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman, 
Miss  Maria  Sherman  of  Hull,  whose  death  he  was  called  upon  to  la- 
ment within  less  than  twelve  months  from  their  nuptials.  In  1771  he 
lost  his  friend  Gray,  who  bequeathed  to  him  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts. Mason  in  return  performed  the  duties  of  editor  and  biographer 
to  the  accomplished  bard,  in  a  manner  which  detracted  nothing  from 
the  reputation  of  either.  In  1772  he  published  the  first  book  of  his 
'  English  Garden,'  of  which  the  fourth  and  last  appeared  in  1782.  It 
is  a  very  long  and  very  dull  poem- 

Politics  chiefly  occupied  the  latter  part  of  Mason's  life.  He  opposed 
tbe  American  war,  and  advocated  parliamentary  reform;  but  a  new 
light  latterly  broke  in  upon  his  mind  on  these  matters,  and  he  followed 
the  course  of  Burke  in  abjuring  his  former  tenets,  and  publishing  a 
new  political  faith  in  his  *Palinodia,'  which  was  written  in  1794. 

For  Bome  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
posing an  anniversary  sonnet  on  his  birth-day.  The  following,  com- 
memorating the  completion  of  his  72d  year,  is  perhaps  the  last  piece 
of  poetry  he  ever  wrote  : 


l€ 


Again  tbe  year  on  easy  wheels  has  rolVd, 
To  bear  me  to  tbe  term  of  seTenty-two ; 
Yet  still  my  eyes  can  seize  the  distant  blue 
Of  yon  wild  Peak ;  and  still  my  footsteps  bold, 
UnpropM  by  staflT,  support  me  to  behold 
How  Nature,  to  her  Maker's  mandate  true. 
Calls  Spring's  impartial  heralds  to  the  view, 
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Thp  soow-drop  pale,  the  crocat  ipikM  with  gold  : 
And  itill — thank  Heaven — if  I  not  faltely  deem. 

My  lyre,  yet  vocal,  freely  can  afford 

Strains  not  diicordant  to  each  moral  theme 

Fair  Truth  inspires,  and  aid  me  to  record 
— Best  of  poetic  paint ! — my  faith  lupreme 

In  thee,  my  God,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Lord  !** 

He  died  in  May,  1797,  of  the  coDsequences  of  a  contusion  he  bad 
received  on  his  leg. 


BORN  A.  D.    1734. DIED  A.  D.   1788. 

The  ingenious  translator  of  *  The  Lusiad,'  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
clergyman  of  some  reputation  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  school  of  Langholm,  of  which  parish 
his  father  was  minister.  He  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  literature 
while  yet  a  very  young  man,  but  having  engaged  in  some  business 
speculations  which  proved  unfortunate,  his  attention  was  for  several 
years  turned  aside  from  letters.  In  1762  he  published  a  poem,  en- 
titled, *  Providence,  or  Arandus  and  Emilee,'  which  obtained  for  him 
the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Lyttleton.  Mr  Chalmers  represents  his 
lordship  as  having,  upon  the  whole,  baulked  the  young  poet's  expecta- 
tions, after  exciting  them  considerably  with  the  promise  of  his  patro- 
nage. We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  biographer  has  made  good 
this  charge  against  his  lordship,  although  it  is  certain  that  Mickle  en- 
couiitere<I  not  a  few  of  the  hardships  and  uncertainties  attendant  upon 
a  literary  life,  after  his  removal  to  the  English  metropolis,  and  was  at 
last  happy  to  accept  the  office  of  a  corrector  to  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Oxford. 

In  1767  he  published  a  pooni,  which  he  at  first  entitled,  'The  Con- 
cubine,* but  in  subsequent  editions,  *  Sir  Martyn.*  This  poem  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  evinces  considerable  genius  and  a 
good  ear  for  rhythm.  It  made  some  noise  at  the  time  it  appeared,  and 
was  attributed  to  different  writers  of  established  reputation.  In  1772 
he  edited  a  collection  of  Fugitive  pieces,  which  was  published  in  conti- 
nuation of  Dodsley*s  collection,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  by  George 
Pearch.  He  was  now,  however,  meditating  his  great  work,  the  transla- 
tion of  *  The  Lusiad  ;*  on  which  he  nearly  exclusively  employed  himself  for 
four  years.  It  was  published  in  1775,  in  one  volume,  quarto ;  a  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  1778.  *The  Lusiad,'  in  its  English  dress,  was 
very  favourably  received  both  by  the  English  and  Portuguese  •  critics, 
and  procured  for  the  translator  many  civilities  from  the  countrymen  of 
his  favourite  Camoens,  on  his  visiting  Lisbon,  in  1779,  in  the  quality 
of  secretary  to  Commodore  Johnstone. 

He  died  in  1788.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biographical 
sketch,  was  published  in  1794,  by  Mr  Ireland.  Of  his  principal 
piece,  *  The  Lusiad,*  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  we  possess  very  few 
translations  of  superior  merit.;  it  is  at  once  free  and  literal;  a  poem 
fitted  *'  to  live  in  the  English  language,*'  and  at  the  same  time  a  fiutb- 
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ful  mirror  to  the  original  epic.     His  preliroinai*y  dissertations  are  also 
very  favourable  specimens  of  general  scholarship. 


Stomas  39a]?. 

BORN  A.  D.  ]  748. — DIED  A.  D.  1 789. 

This  eccentric,  but  amiable  man,  was  a  native  of  London,  tie  was 
bom  on  the  22d  of  June,  1748.  His  early  education  was  super- 
intended by  his  mother,  a  lady  of  considerable  accomplishments :  his 
father  having  died  when  he  was  little  more  than  a  year  old.  Young 
Day's  fortune  was  handsome, — and  he  received  a  first-rate  education 
at  the  Charter  house  and  Oxford. 

On  finishing  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  spent  several  successive 
years  on  the  continent,  where  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 
studying  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes,  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
origin  of  that  univert>al  taint  which  he  found  to  infect  human  nature  in 
all  existing  modifications  of  society,  but  for  which, -unwilling  to  accept 
the  solution  offered  by  revelation,  he  long  felt  himself  unable  to  ac- 
count. At  last  he  became  satisfied,  that  a  defective  and  injudicious 
education  was  the  sole  root  of  the  mischief;  and,  with  an  ardour  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  immediately  set  about  instituting  a  set  of  experiments, 
the  grand  aim  and  object  of  which  was  the  production  of  a  woman  of 
faultless  mind  and  manners,  whose  company,  he  wisely  resolved,  should 
reward  him  for  his  labours,  and  form  the  solace  of  his  future  life.  Full 
of  this  hopeful  scheme,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  foundling  hospital  at 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  permitted  to  select  two  female  children  to 
be  the  subjects  of  his  educational  experiments.  His  choice  fell  upon 
two  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age  ;  both  of  interesting  appearance,  but  of 
different  casts  of  complexion  and  features ;  the  one,  on  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  bestow  the  classical  name  of  Lucretia,  was  a  fair-haired, 
rosy-cheeked  child ;  the  other,  who  was  made  to  exchange  her  name 
for  that  of  Sabrina,  was  a  clear  brunette,  with  dark  eyes  and  raven 
locks.  We  subjoin  the  particulars  of  this  strange  bargain,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment,  nearly  in  Mr  Chalmers's  words : 

The  girls  were  obtained  on  written  conditions,  for  the  due  perfor- 
mance of  which,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Day's,  a  barrister,  became 
guarantee.  The  conditions  were :  that  Mr  Day  should,  within  twelve 
months  from  the  period  of  taking  the  girls  under  his  charge,  bind  one 
of  them  apprentice  to  some  respectable  tradeswoman,  and  pay  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  premium  for  her,  besides  maintaining  her  until  she  mar- 
ried, or  began  business  for  herself,  on  either  of  which  events  he  pledged 
himself  to  pay  her  four  hundred  pounds  more.  With  respect  to  the  one 
whom  he  might  make  choice  of  for  his  future  partner,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months'  comparative  trial,  he  bound  himself  to  treat  her  with  re- 
spect and  all  necessary  kindness,  until  she  should  be  fitted  to  fill  the  station 
for  which  he  destined  her ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  changing  his  mind,  to 
maintain  her  at  board  in  some  respectable  family,  till  she  should  get 
married  to  another,  when  he  would  pay  her  a  wedding-portion  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  These  preliminaries  arranged,  Mr  Day  immediately 
set  out  for  France,  carrying  his  young  charges  with  him,  but  unaccom- 


panied  by  a  single  English  servant, — an  arrangenieiit  by  which  be 
thought  to  subject  tbeir  infantile  minds  entirely  to  his  new  plan  of 
education,  by  precluding  the  possibility  of  tbeir  holding  conven»r 
tlon  with  any  others  but  themselves  and  their  instructor.  He  aooo 
found  he  had  undertaken  no  easy  tasL ;  his  pupils  teased  and  perpleied 
him  in  a  thousand  ways  be  bad  never  before  dreamt  of;  they  quar- 
relled ;  ibey  cried  whenever  they  were  left  alone  with  any  person  who 
could  not  speak  English  to  them ;  at  last  they  both  sickened  of  small- 
pox, and  poor  Day  was  obliged  to  nurse  them  himself.  Eight  months 
of  this  sort  of  life  completely  satisfied  our  experimenter ;  at  the  expiry 
of  this  period  he  returned  to  England,  and  got  rid  of  Lucreiia  by  pUc- 
ing  her  with  a  chamber- milliner.  With  Sabrina  he  actually  proceeded 
during  some  years  in  the  execution  of  his  favourite  project ;  but  was  at 
last  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  making  her  his  wife. 
She  indeed  grew  up  an  accomplished  and  amiable  woman,  but  fell  far 
short  of  her  protector's  beau  ideal  of  a  wife.' 

At  last  Mr  Day  ventured  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  York- 
shire lady,  who  seems  to  have  made  him  in  all  respects  an  excellent 
wife.  With  her  he  retired  to  bis  estates  in  Essex  and  Surrey,  whcfr 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  rural  life,  and  the  active  discharge  of  the  dntiw 
of  a  country-gentleman.  He  wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  and  ex- 
erted himself  strenuously  in  behalf  of  American  indepeodencc  and  par- 
liamentary reform.  In  one  of  his  political  tracts,  the  following  remark 
occurs;  it  has  lost  none  of  its  point  in  the  present  day:  "If  there  be  an 
object  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an  American  patriot  signing  reto- 
lutions  of  independence  with  the  odp  band,  and,  with  the  other,  bran- 
dishing a  whip  over  his  affrighted  slaves."  His  first  poetical  publica- 
lion,  entitled  '  The  Dying  Negro,'  which  appeared  in  1773,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  excite  that  general  abhorrence  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
at  last  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  accursed  traffic.  His  other 
poetical  pieces  are  entitled,  '  The  Devoted  Legions.'  and  '  The  Deso)^ 
tion  of  America  ;*  they  are  both  ofa  political  east.  But  the  publication 
by  which  Mr  Day  is  most  generally,  and  will  be  longest  known,  is  tb« 
'History  of  Sandford  and  Merton,'  one  which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of 
children,  and  which  never  fails  to  prove  eminently  entertaining  at  l«ut, 
if  not  so  deeply  and  directly  instructive  as  its  author  hoped  it  might 
prove,  to  juvenile  minds.  We  are  told,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that 
Mr  Day  was,  in  addition  to  his  qualities  as  a  good  citizen  and  patriot, 
"  an  ingenious  mechanic,  a  well-informed  chemist,  a  learned  theoretical 
physician,  and  on  expert  constitutional  lawyer.'" 

Mr  Day  was  killed,  in  1769,  by  a  kick  from  a  young  horse,  which, 
with  the  view  of  trying  his  theory  of  education  on  the  irrational  i 


lion,  h«  was  attempting  ti 


n  and  exercise  himself. 


Seirllrslt^t  <t^ai^l  of  inonimgton. 


Tilts  nobleman,  father  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington,  takes  a  place  in 

■  Sm  »{••  Nfxard't  Ub  at  Darwia.  'Sm  •rUeU  Daj  in  Bincnphia  BHianni^ 
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the  annals  of  British  science,  as  one  of  the  most  acconiplislied  theore- 
tical and  practical  musicians.  Daines  Harrington,  in  liis  *  Miscellanies,' 
informs  us,  that  be  evinced  a  most  precocious  musical  talent.  '*  His 
father,"  says  Mr  Barrington,  <*  played  well,  for  a  gentleman,  on  the 
Yiolin ;  which  always  delighted  the  child  while  in  his  nurse*s  arms,  and 
long  before  he  could  speaJc.  Nor  did  this  proceed  from  a  love  common 
to  other  children,  of  a  sprightly  noise :  as  may  appear  by  the  following 
anecdote.  Dabourg — who  was,  thirty  3'ears  ago,  a  distingubhed  player 
on  that  inttrument — happened  to  be  at  the  family-scat ;  but  the  child 
would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  instrument  from  his  father,  till  hb 
little  hands  were  held.  Afler  having  heard  Dubourg,  however,  the 
case  was  altered ;  and  there  was  much  more  difficulty  to  persuade  him 
to  let  Dubourg  give  back  the  instrument  to  his  father ;  nor  would  the 
in&nt  ever  afterwards  permit  the  father  to  play  whilst  Dubourg  was  in 
the  house.*'  It  was  not  till  his  ninth  year,  that  he  attempted  to  play  on 
any  instrument.  An  old  portrait-painter,  who  came  at  this  time  to  the 
family-ieatf  gave  him  some  instruction  on  the  violin ;  and  so  rapid  was 
hit  improvement,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  take  part  in  a  con- 
cert Soon  afterwards  he  commenced  composer,  "  from  emulation,** 
says  Mr  Barrington,  **  of  the  applause  given  to  a  country -dance  made 
by  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  He  accordingly  set  to  work ;  and,  by 
playing  a  treble  on  the  violin,  whilst  he  sung  a  bass  to  it,  he  formed  a 
minuet, — the  bass  of  which  he  wrote  in  the  treble  clef,  and  was  very 
profuse  of  his  fifths  and  octaves,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  established 
rules  of  composition.  This  minuet  was  followed  by  a  duet  for  two 
French  horns,  whilst  the  piece  concluded  by  an  andante  movement : 
thus  consisting  of  three  parts,  all  of  which  being  tacked  together,  he 
called  a  serenata.  At  this  time  he  had  never  heard  any  music  but 
from  his  father,  sisters,  and  the  old  painter." 

From  the  violin  our  young  musician  proceeded  to  the  organ.  **  It  i« 
well  known,"  continues  Mr  Barrington,  **  that  this  instrument  is  more 
likely  to  form  a  composer  than  any  other ;  and  his  lordship,  in  process 
of  time,  committed  his  ideas  to  writing.  As  he  had,  however,  never 
received  the  least  instruction  in  the  abstruse  but  pleasing  science, 
he  wished  to  consult  both  Uosengrave  and  Gemminiani,  who,  on 
examining  his  compositions,  told  him  that  they  could  not  be  of  the 
least  service  to  him,  as  he  had  himself  investigated  all  the  established 
rules,  with  thenr  proper  exceptions/*  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron MomingtOD,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  3 1st  of  January, 
1758.  In  1759,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Viscount 
Dungannon ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1760,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignities  of  Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Mornington.  He  died  at 
Kensington,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1781,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  the  present  marquess  of  Wel- 
lesley. The  eari*s  finest  compositions  are  his  glees,  especially  *  Hero 
in  cool  grot,*  *By  Greenwood  tree,*  and  *0,  Bird  of  eve.' 


VI. 
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3^offn  l^amtlton  Mottimtr. 

BORN  A.  D.   1741. DIKD  A.  D.   1779. 

This  artist  was  the  son  of  a  miller  in  Sussex,  who  used  to  conuder 
himself  the  lineal  descendant  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  The  fiunil/ 
possessed  a  kind  of  hereditary  attachment  to  the  pictorial  art,  and 
young  Mortimer  early  became  emulous  of  distinction  in  the  same  liDe, 
and  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  pay  a  premium  of  one  hundred  guioeas 
for  liberty  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of  the  then  celebrated  HudsoD, 
He  soon,  however,  lost  his  esteem  for  Hudson,  and  transferred  himself 
to  the  painting-room  of  Pine,  who  was  then  considered  an  excellent  oo- 
lourist  But  an  introduction  to  Cipriani,  at  that  time  employed  in 
painting  the  ceilings  and  galleries  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  bouse, 
proved  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  that  he  had  previously  gleaned 
under  both  of  his  masters.  The  duke  allowed  him  to  study  his  coUeo 
tion  of  paintings  and  statues ;  and  he  soon  afler  obtained  several  pre- 
miums from  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  for  drawings  made 
from  the  figures  in  the  Richmond  gallery. 

**  The  reputation,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  which  all  allow  that 
Mortimer  about  this  time  suddenly  acquired,  has  been  ascribed  by 
the  biographers  to  the  picture  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seizing  the 
treasures  of  his  mother,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Reynolds,  ex- 
celled the  rival  painting  by  Romney  so  decidedly  as  to  entitle  him 
to  the  premium  of  fifty  guineas.  The  tradition  of  the  studios,  how- 
ever, ascribes  his  first  great  start  in  fame  to  a  source  more  romantic, 
or  at  least  accidental.  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  pain- 
ters to  be  largely  employed  in  embellishing  ceilings,  and  walls,  and 
furniture;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  coach  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  the  seasons  painted  on  the  panels:  now  the  state 
coach  which  was  to  convey  the  king  to  the  house  of  lords  required 
repair,  and  Mortimer  was  called  in  by  the  coach-maker  to  ornament 
the  panels ;  which  he  did  so  successfully,  that  the  people,  who  crowded 
to  see  their  young  sovereign,  bestowed  equal  attention  on  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt  painted  on  the  carriage.  The  king,  it  is  added,  was  so 
much  pleased,  that  he  caused  the  panel  to  be  taken  out  and  preserved, 
and  extended  his  notice  to  Mortimer.  To  this  incident  is  imputed  the 
king's  anxiety  for  the  painter's  admission  into  the  Royal  academy. 
His  success  in  the  contest  with  Romney,  however,  whether  this  story  of 
the  panel  be  true  or  not,  made  him  more  widely  known,  and  inspired 
him  with  new  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  He  soon  afler  produced 
a  large  picture  of  St  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  ;  and  so  well  was  it 
thought  of  that  the  Society  of  arts  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  when  exhibited  in  Spring  Gardens  it  so  far  excelled  the 
works  opposed  to  it,  that  some  were  justified  in  exclaiming,  '^  We  have 
now  got  an  historical  painter  of  our  own  I'  It  was  indeed  a  picture  of 
considerable  merit, — displaying  no  little  originality  of  character  in  some 
of  the  heads, — and  above  all,  it  was  the  work  of  a  very  young  man  fresh 
from  the  country,  who  had  never  been  abroad  and  had  studied  but 
little  at  home." 
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From  this  period  Mortimer's  reputation  and  consequent  practicA 
steadily  increased.  He  showed  great  versatility  of  powers,  and  painted 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  Unfortunately  for  himself  and  art,  he  be- 
came smit  with  the  ambition  of  imitating  the  young  men  of  fashion  of 
his  day ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  name  amongst  the  rakes  of  London,  he 
at  once  sacrificed  time,  health,  reputation,  and  fortune.  He  afterwards 
married,  and  recruited  his  health  by  a  temporary  retirement  in  the 
country,  during  which  he  painted  a  number  of  pieces ;  but  his  constitu- 
tion never  fully  recovered  the  blow  he  had  given  it  by  his  early  ex- 
cesses, and  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  soon  after  having  been 
elected,  without  solicitation,  a  Royal  academician. 

Allan  Cunningham  says  of  Mortimer:  "  Had  he  mastered  colour,  or 
turned  his  mind  in  time  to  it,  he  would  have  produced  pictures  worthy 
of  any  modern  collection.  His  'King  John  signing  Magna  Charta,'— 
•  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,* — *  The  Origin  of  Health,' — *  The  Tragic 
and  Comic  Muses,' — *Sextus  consulting  Erictho,  from  Lucan,' — *  The 
Incantation,' — *  Vortigern  and  Rowena,' — and  his  *  Groups  of  Banditti,' 
— «re  all  marked  with  an  air  which  belong  to  no  other  painter.  He 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  looking  like  himself  alone — a  merit  not  smaH 
in  these  latter  days  of  sordid  imitation  in  literature  and  art.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  he  impressed  nobleness  and  truth  on  the  counte- 
nances of  all  his  figures;  and  moreover,  that  with  these  noble  and  beau- 
tiful characters  his  imagination  was  so  amply  stored,  that,  in  all  his 
numerous  paintings  and  drawings,  there  never  appeared  two  that  were 
not  different.'* 


BOHN   A.  D.    171;]. DIED  A.  D.    1784. 

This  artist  was  a  son  of  the  well-known  Scottish  poet  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1713.  Edwards  says, 
be  was  a  self-taught  artist.  His  father,  writing  to  a  friend,  in  1736, 
says  of  him:  '^  My  son  Allan  has  been  pursuing  his  science  since  he 
was  a  dozen  years  auld  :  was  with  Mr  Hyfiidg  in  London  for  some  time, 
about  two  years  ago ;  has  since  been  painting  here  like  a  Raphael :  sets 
out  for  the  seat  of  the  Beast  beyond  the  Alps  within  a  month  hence,  to 
be  away  two  years.  I'm  sweer^  to  part  with  him,  but  canna  stem  the 
current  which  flows  from  the  advice  of  his  patrons,  and  his  own  incli- 
nation.'* In  the  summer  of  1736,  our  young  artist  left  Edinburgh  for 
Rome,  where  he  studied  three  years.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
commenced  portrait-painting,  and  appears  to  have  been  well-patronized, 
but  he  soon  changed  his  residence  to  London,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  early  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  and  of  course  of  the 
heir-apparent.  His  high  talents,  backed  by  such  powerful  friends,  se- 
cured him  abundant  employment  of  the  most  remunerating  kind,  and 
he  began  to  amass  money  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  very  few  years  he  had 
realized  a  sum  of  £40,000.     One  of  his  earliest  acts,  on  finding  himself 

'  Sicetr,  i.  e.  loath. 
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poMetied  of  tlie  means,  was  to  pay  off  his  fiitber  s  debts,  and  aettle  an 
aoDuity  on  his  onmarried  sister. 

On  the  accession  of  George  IIL,  Ramsay  was  appoinled  portrait- 
painter  to  the  coort,  although  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  h^  in  repu- 
tation at  this  period.  As  his  majesty  was  in  the  practice  of  present* 
ing  portraits  of  himself  and  queen  to  his  ambassadors  and  colooia. 
governors,  Ramsay  had  abundant  employment  in  multiplying  the  royal 
likenesses,  and  was  obliged  to  engage  a  number  of  assistants ;  he  invari 
ably,  however,  says  Mr  Cunningham,  painted  the  head  with  his  own  hancL 
**  It  often  happened  that  the  king  desired  the  painter  to  convey  his  easel 
and  canvass  to  the  dining-room,  that  he  might  observe  its  progress,  ami 
have  the  pleasure  of  bis  conversation.  The  painter,  a  bold,  ^rited,  well- 
informed  man,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  varioos  king* 
doms  of  Europe,  spoke  freely  and  without  disguise;  and  as  he  was  the 
only  person  about  the  court,  save  the  domestics,  who  could  speak  Go^ 
man,  the  queen  more  especially  found  it  an  agreeable  variety  to  chat 
with  him  in  lier  native  language.  Ramsay,  in  short,  was  a  great  fr- 
vourite.  When  the  king  had  finished  his  usual  allowance  of  boiled 
mutton  and  (uniips,  he  would  rise  and  say,  *  Now,  Ramsay,  sit  down  in 
my  place,  and  take  your  dinner.'  This  partiality  produced,  of  eooiae, 
abundaucf!  uf  enemies ;  but  they  could  do  him  no  harm— for  he  was 
not  dependent  upon  royal  fovour ;  and  the  extent  of  his  fortune  was,  at 
least,  as  well  known,  and  as  sincerely  envied,  as  either  his  accomplish- 
ments, or  his  courtly  success." 

Soon  ailer  his  appointment  to  be  king's  painter  he  revisited  Rome» 
where  he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  copying  the  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  the  Vatican, — an  employment  which,  it  seems,  pleased  him 
much  morir  than  strictly  professional  pursuits.  We  have  the  high  au- 
thority of  Dr  Johnson  for  representing  our  painter  as  a  man  of  polished 
education  and  extensive  information.  *'  You  will  not,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, *^  find  a  man  in  whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruction,  more 
information,  or  more  elegance,  than  in  Ramsay  s."  Northcote,  in  his 
*  Conversations,'  sfx^aks  of  him  as  follows : — *'  There  was  Ramsay,  of 
whom  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  that  he  was  the  most  sensible  among  all 
the  painters  of  his  time ;  but  he  has  lefl  little  to  show  it  His  manner 
was  dry  and  timid ;  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  work,  because 
he  knew  exactly  how  much  it  wante<l.  Now  and  then  we  find  tints  and 
sketches  which  show  what  he  might  have  been  if  his  hand  had  been 
equal  to  his  conceptions.  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  his  of  the  queen, 
soon  af^er  she  was  married,  a  profile,  and  slightly  done,  but  it  was  a 
paragon  of  elegance.  It  was  weak  in  execution,  and  ordinary  in  features, 
but  the  farthest  possible  removed  from  anything  like  vulgarity.  A 
professor  might  despise  it ;  but,  in  the  mental  part,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  of  Vandyke  s  equal  to  it.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
duce anything  of  Sir  Josliua*s  that  couveys  an  idea  of  more  grace  and 
delicacy.'' 

KntnHay  difd  at  Paris,  in  17^.  His  death  was  accelerated  by  an 
aci'ifU'nt  in  which  he  dislocated  his  arm  severely,  and  from  the  cHi'Cts 
ol  \iliieli  he  never  fully  recovered. 


Siaillmm  iSiooUttt. 
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This  excellent  engraver  was  a  native  of  Maidstone  in  Kent.  He 
gave  earljr  indications  of  that  t^ent,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
arquire  so  high  a  reputation  in  tlie  spirited  likenesses  he  used  to  sketch 
upon  hi*  slate  of  his  school-fdlows  and  acquain tenets.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed, at  an  eurly  agp,  to  a  London  engraver.  Alderman  Boydell 
■  vas  one  of  the  firiit  to  discover  and  patronise  the  talents  of  the  young 
artist.  Mr  Smith,  in  his  life  of  Nollekins,  thus  relates  the  story  of  Wool- 
lett's  introduction  to  the  irorthy  alderman,  in  the  words  of  the  latter: 
"  At  this  time,  the  principal  conversation  among  artists  was  upon  Mr 
Wilson's  grand  picture  of  Niobe,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Kome. 
I,  therefore,  immediately  applied  to  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  its  owner,  and  procnred  permission  for  WooUelt  to  engrave 
it.  But  before  he  ventured  upon  the  task,  I  requested  to  know  what 
idea  he  had  as  to  the  expense ;  and,  after  some  consideration,  he  said 
he  thought  he  could  engrave  it  for  one  hundred  guineas.  This  sum 
was  to  iric  an  unheard-of-price,  being  considerably  more  than  I  had 
given  fur  any  copperplate.  However.  serioMS  as  the  sum  was,  1  bade 
bim  get  to  work,  and  lie  proceeded  with  all  possible  cheerfulness,  for, 
u  he  went  on,  [  advanced  him  money ;  and  though  he  lost  no  time,  I 
found  that  he  had  received  nearly  the  whole  amount  before  he  had  half 
floiibed  his  task.  1  frequently  called  upon  him,  and  fuund  him  strug- 
gling with  seriou<i  diOicullieg,  with  his  wife  and  family,  in  an  upper 
lodging  in  Green's  court.  Castle -street,  Leicester-fields  'or  there  he 
lived  before  he  went  into  Green -street.  However,  I  encouraged  him, 
by  allowing  him  to  draw  upon  me  to  the  extent  of  £25  more ;  anil,  at 
length,  that  sum  was  |Kiid,  and  I  was  nnavoidably  undtr  the  necessity 
of  saying, — '  Mr  Woollelt,  I  find  we  have  made  too  close  a  bargain 
with  each  other;  you  have  (.xfrted  yourself,  and  I  fear  I  liavc  gone 
beyond  my  strength,  or,  indeed,  what  I  ought  to  have  risked,  as  we 
neither  of  us  can  be  anare  of  the  success  of  the  speculation.  How- 
ever, I  «m  determined,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  to  enable  you  to 
finish  it  to  your  wish,  at  least  to  allow  3-Du  to  work  upon  it  as  long  as 
another  £25  can  extend,  but  there  ive  positively  must  stop.'  The  plate 
was  finished  1  and,  after  taking  a  very  lew  proofs,  1  published  the  print 
nt  five  shillings,  and  it  succeeded  so  much  beyond  my  expectation,  that 
I  immediately  employeil  Mr  Woollttt  upon  another  engraving,  from 
•DM  her  picture  by  Wilson;  and  I  nm  now  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
lud  I  continued  in  publishing  subjects  of  iheir  description,  my  fortune 
would  have  been  increased  leo-lbld." 

Woollett  is  chietly  famous  us  an  engraver  of  landscapes.  His  fori*- 
groutids  are  admirable  for  depth  and  vigour,  and  the  distances  for  soft- 
aesa  >nd  delicacy.     He  died  on  the  2Hd  of  May,  1785. 

His  character  has  been  thus  drawn  by  one  of  hts  friends:  "  To  say 
that  he  was  the  first  arti»t  in  his  profeaaion,  would  b«  giving  bim  his 
Inwt  praise,  fur  he  was  a  good  man.  Naturally  modest  and  amiable  iu 
kia  di«]Kwitiun,  he  never  censured  the  works  of  olhei*..',  nr  umilted  puiul- 
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log  out  their  meritt.  His  patience,  uixier  the  contiuul  tonnmts  of  a 
most  dreadful  diiofder,  apvards  of  nine  moDth*,  vms  troly  exenplaiy ; 
and  be  died,  as  be  bad  lired,  in  peace  with  all  tbc  vorid,  in  vkiiBh  ht 
never  bad  an  enemv.**  His  roo«t  e^tC'emed  works  are  as  folknr: — A 
view  of  the  Hensitage  of  Warkwortb,  after  Heame, — The  Merrf  Vil- 
lagers, after  Jones, — A  Landscape,  with  JBneas  and  Dido,  after  Jobcb 
and  Mortiujer, — A  LaDd««ape.  with  baildings,  after  John  Smitk, — 
Another  Landscape,  after  George  Smith,  the  first  preminm  priol 
Hay-maker»,  the  Apple- gatherers,  and  the  Raral  Cot,  after  ti»e 
—The  Spani>h  Pointer,  after  Stubbs — A  View  of  Snowdon,  Celadoa 
and  Amelia,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  Cicero  at  bis  Villa,  Solitade,  Xiobet 
Pbaeton,  and  Meleager,  and  Atalanta.  all  after  Wilson, — The  Jocund 
Peasants  and  Merry  Cottagers,  a  pair,  after  Dusart, — ^The  Fisbeiy« 
after  Wright, — Tlje  Boar  Hunt,  after  Piliement, — Diana  and  Advoo, 
after  Fil.  Lauri, — Morning  and  Evening,  a  pair,  after  Swanerelt,— -A 
Landscape,  with  Figures  and  a  Waterfall,  after  An.  Caracci, — Macbeth 
and  the  Witches,  after  Zuccherelli, — The  Enchanted  Ca^tle,  The  Tern* 
pie  of  Apollo,  Roman  Edifices  in  Ruins,  Landscape,  with  the  meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Laban,  all  after  Claude, — and  the  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,  arid  the  Battle  of  La  Hoguc,  after  West.  His  principal  en- 
gravings of  portraits  were  George  III.,  after  Rnm^ay,  and  Peter  Faol 
Rubens,  after  Vandyke. 
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Tii:s  early  artist  in  the  annals  (if  British  painting  was  a  nati%'e  of 
Scotland,  having  l>een  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1736.  His  &- 
ther  wn«  an  architect, — a  pro^e!^sion  which  in  those  days  brought  the 
artist  into  contact  with  painters  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  it  does 
now :  the  pencil  )>eing  often  employed  in  the  embeilii^hmrnts  of  the  ceil- 
ingjtand  walls  of  edifices.  Probably  the  genius  of  young  Runciman  was 
prompted  by  some  of  his  fathers  painter-associates;  it  is  certain  that  he 
early  evinced  a  decided  attachment  to  the  art. 

His  first  crude  attempts  were  made  at  landscape  sketches  from  nature. 
At  the  age  of  fourti  en  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  John  and  Robert 
Norris,  where,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  **he  seemed  to  live  and  breathe 
for  painting  alone.  'Other  artists,'  said  one  who  had  been  his  companion^ 
*  talked  meat  and  drink, —  Runciman  talked  landscape.'"  In  1755  he 
iM'gan  to  practise  on  his  own  account ;  his  success  was  for  a  long  time 
dubious,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  assurance  that  his  hour  of 
fame  was  coming.  "  With  finer  powers,'*  si=ys  Mr  Cunningham,— "with 
powers  at  leant  bfstowed  on  infinitely  finer  works,  Wilson  was  starving 
amid  the  opulence  and  the  patronage  of  London ;  no  wonder  his  fellow- 
ndventurer  of  the  North  toilc<l  in  vain  during  five  long  years  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  great  Englishman  had,  in  leaving  portraiture,  forsaken 
ffirtune  for  fame ;  and  the  Scotsman,  when  he  had  discovered  the  bar- 
riiirM'*.H  of  landscape,  only  turned  to  starve  in  a  njore  consjiieuous  raan- 
iH  r  on  historical  com|>osition.  *  The  versatility  of  his  talenl.s,'  says  one 
ol  hm  hiogrnph<'n>,  'did  not  permit  him  to  be  gnat  only  in  one  depart- 
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ment.  In  1760  his  genius  launched  into  the  extensive  regions  of  his- 
tory painting,  where,  in  delineating  human  passions,  his  energetic 
mind  bad  greater  scope  than  in  portraying  peaceful  fields,  the  humble 
cottage,  and  the  unambitious  shepherd.'  These  are,  as  Fluellen  says  of 
the  language  of  Ancient  Pistol,  as  brave  words  as  a  man  would  wish  to 
hear  on  a  summer's  day ;  but  they  must  not  disguise  the  fact  of  the  ar- 
tist's total  failure  in  landscape,  the  first-born  of  his  fancy." 

In  1766,  Runciman  visited  Italy.  He  remained  about  five  years  in 
Rome,  where  he  gained  acquaintance  with  Fuseli,  a  younger  but 
much  better-informed  man ;  the  two  friends  were  inseparable,  and  in- 
sensibly perhaps — for  each  would  have  disdained  to  be  thought  the 
imitator  even  of  the  other — fell  into  the  same  extravagant  style  of  com- 
position. On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  found  an  academy  of 
art  established  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  with  a  salaried  pro- 
fessor. The  chair  was  at  the  moment  vacant,  and  was  ofiFered  to  Run- 
ciman, who  accepted  it.  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Pennicuik,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of  art 
in  the  North.  To  him  Runciman,  now  an  enthusiast  in  historical 
painting,  submitted  the  design  of  a  great  national  work,  namely,  to  em- 
bellish his  hall  at  Pennicuik  with  a  series  of  paintings  from  Ossian. 
Sir  J.  Clerk,  says  Mr  Cunningham,  **  readily  entered  into  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  painter ;  sketches  were  made  and  approved,  scaffolds 
raised ;  and  to  work  he  accordingly  went,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  who  believes  he  is  earning  an  immortal  name.  But  there  is  no 
work,  however  much  it  may  be  the  offspring  of  one's  own  heart,  that  can 
be  accomplished  perhaps  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  commenced. 
Men  of  taste,  connoisseurs,  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  were  ready,  with 
their  dissonance  of  opinion,  to  excite  pain  in  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  ar- 
tist :  pain  of  mind  was  aggravated  by  pain  of  body ;  he  had  to  lie  so 
much  on  his  back,  while  occupied  with  the  ceiling  of  the  hall,  that  his 
health  failed ;  while,  to  add  to  other  vexations,  the  searching  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  criticism  began  to  sap  more  and  more  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  within  which  Macpherson  had  intrenched  himself;  and  that 
Fingal  lived,  and  that  Ossian  sung,  began  to  be  doubted  even  among 
the  Scotch.  He  painted  on,  nevertheless,  and  finished  his  very  roman- 
tic undertaking."^ 

Besides  the  subjects  from  Ossian — twelve  in  number — Runciman 
painted  several  classical  historical  pieces — amongst  which  were  '  An- 
dromeda,' '  The  Princess  Nausicaa  and  her  Nymphs  surprised  by  Ulys- 
ses/ and  '  Agrippiua  landing  with  the  ashes  of  German icus.'  He  also 
etched  a  few  of  his  own  paintings.  He  died  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age,  of  a  disease  brought  on  by  his  exertions  at  Pennicuik.  "  My  fa- 
ther," says  a  correspondent  of  Allan  Cunningham's,  *'  was  acquainted 
with  Runciman,  whose  sketches,  I  think,  are  infinitely  better  than  his 
pictures.  Look  at  his  etchings,  and  remember  his  gallery  at  Penni- 
cuik, and  then  judge  if  I  am  severe — such  long  legs,  such  distorted  atti- 
tudes, and  such  a  total  want  of  knowledge  or  contempt  of  drapery  I     I 

1  The  gifted  writer  whose  words  we  now  quote,  and  to  whom  we  hare  been  indebted 
for  to  many  interesting  extracts  in  our  notice*  of  British  artists,  lias  volunteered  an  ex- 
eellent  defence  and  apology  for  Runciman^s  patriotic  choice  of  subjecta  from  Ossian, — 
hit  country's  real  or  pretended  bard, — in  preference  to  others  which  might  have  gained 
him  more  favour  at  least  from  the  critics  of  the  south. 
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always  thought  I  saw  RuDcimao  revived  in  Fnseli.  My  &ther  said  be 
was  a  dissolute,  blasphemous  fellow,  aod  repealed  some  of  hia  mfirngt^ 
which  are  better  forgotten  than  remembered."  One  of  his  biograplieii» 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  him  credit  for  much  real  worth  and  goodacw 
of  heart,  and  a  candour  and  simplicity  of  manners  which  caused  Ids 
company  to  be  courted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  ehane- 
ters  of  bis  time.  With  respect  to  his  merits  as  an  artist,  his  friend  and 
scholar.  Brown,  celebrated  for  design,  says :  '*  His  foncy  was  fertile,  his 
discernment  of  character  keen,  his  taste  truly  elegant,  and  his  coiiee|H 
tions  truly  great.  Though  his  genius  seems  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
grave  and  serious ;  yet  many  of  bis  works  amply  prove  that  he  could 
move,  with  equal  success,  in  the  less  elevated  line  of  the  gay  and  the 
pleasing.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in  composition — the  noblest  pert  of 
the  art — ^in  which,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  living  sopmor. 
With  regard  to  the  truth,  the  harmony,  the  richness,  and  the  gravity  of 
colouring, — in  that  style,  in  short,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  ancient  Venetian,  and  the  direct  contrast  of  the  English  mod^a 
school,  he  was  unrivallecL  His  works,  it  must  be  granted,  like  all  thoae 
of  the  present  times,  were  hr  from  being  perfect ;  but  it  was  Ruuci* 
man's  peculiar  misfortune,  that  his  defects  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  lo 
be  obvious  to  the  most  unskilful  eyes,  whilst  his  beauties  were  of  a 
kind,  which  few  have  sufficient  taste  or  knowledge  in  the  art  to  discern, 
far  less  to  appreciate." 


BORN  A.  D.    1719. DIED  A.  D.    1789. 

The  father  of  Sir  John  Hankins  was  originally  a  house-carpenter, 
though  descended  from  the  preceding  Sir  John  Hawkins.  The  title  of 
the  family  was  revived  in  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  who  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in  1719.  He  was  apprenticed  at  a  proper 
age  to  a  relative  of  his  father  s,  a  respectable  attorney  and  solicitor, 
under  whom  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  common  law,  whilst, 
by  a  systematic  employment  of  his  time,  he  managed  to  cultivate  letters 
and  gain  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  leading  literary  characters 
of  the  day. 

The  first  production  of  his  pen  was  an  ^  Essay  on  Swearing,'  which 
be  contributed  to  one  of  the  periodical  publications ;  his  next  was  an 
« Essay  on  Honesty,'  which  appeared  in  the  •  Gentleman's  Magazine' 
for  March,  1739.  In  1741  he  became  a  member  of  the  Madrigid  club, 
founded  by  a  brother-attomey  of  the  name  of  Immyns.  He  was  also 
admitted  a  member  of  the  *  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,'  which  used  to 
meet  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand.  Tc^  these  associations, 
and  his  original  love  of  music,  we  owe  Sir  Johaa  voluminous  work, 
the  *  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music'  When  Johnson 
instituted  his  celebrated  club,  in  1749,  Hawkins  had  the  honour  of 
being  selected  one  of  its  first  members.  Fie  was  at  this  time  in  good 
professional  practice,  but  retired  from  business  a  few  years  afterwards, 
having  received  a  handsome  fortune  with  his  wife,  which  enabled  him 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  society  of  the  learned 
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dnririg  (be  ivmainder  of  his  life.  In  1760  he  published  an  Gxcellent 
ediiioo  of  Walton's  '  Angler,"  of  which  a  fifth  and  revised  impresaion 
was  published  by  his  eldest  son  in  1792.  The  'History  of  Music,' 
after  aiileea  yeArs'  labour  and  indefatigable  research,  was  published  in 
1776.  It  contains  a  large  body  of  curious  and  original  information, 
but  is  a  mere  storehouse  of  facts ;  to  the  title  of  a  scientific  history  of 
music  it  has  no  just  claim. 

le  of  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex  In 
self  ^tfa  great  prudence,  and  rendered 
His  spirited  exertions  to  repress  the 
I  1768  and  1769,  and  his  conduct  as 
I,  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, in  October,  1773.  On  the  death  of  hia  intimate  friend  Dr  John- 
ion.  Sir  John  undertook  to  prepare  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 
with  a  memoir.  His  labour  was  interrupted  by  the  accidental  destruc- 
tion of  hi)  library  by  tire;  but  he  at  lost  completed  his  intention  in 
I7B7.  With  the  discharge  of  this  pious  task  his  literary  life  terminated. 
He  died  in  May,  1769,  leaving  behind  him  a  respectable  reputation 
for  Abilities,  integrity!  and  patriotism. 


In  1761  he  was  appointed  oi 
this  station  he  conducted  him 
valuable  services  to  the  county. 
Brentford  and  Spitalfield  riots,  ii 
chairman  of  the  quarter-si 
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This  distinguished  medical  philosopher  was  a  native  of  Hamilton  in 
Scotland.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  factor 
to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
town,  young:  Cullfn  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  there- 
after was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  of  extensive  practice  in  that  city. 
In  his  twentieth  year  he  went  to  London,  and  soon  afier  obtained  an 
appuiulment  as  snrgeon  to  a  merchant- vessel  trading  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  On  his  return,  he  spent  four  years  in  the  further  study 
of  his  profession,  and  attended  two  sesslonB  of  the  medical  classes  In 
Edinburgh. 

At  the  a^«  of  twenty-six,  Cullen  commenced  practice  in  his  native 
town.      After  residing  seven  years  at  Hamilton,  he  removed  to  Glasgow, 

il  wns  soon  afier  permitted   to  deliver,  in  the  university,  courses  of 

!  theory   and  practice  of  Physic,   Materia-medica,  and   Chemistry. 

n  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  medicine,"  says  hts  bio- 
grapher, Dr  John  Thomson,  "  Dr  Cullen  ventured  to  make  another 
change  in  the  established  mode  of  instruction,  by  laying  aside  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  his  lectures. 
""  is  was  considered  by  many  as  a  rash  innovation  ;  and  some,  desi- 

11  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  or  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages attending  this  deviation  from  established  practice,  have  insin 
uated  that  it  was  owing  to  Dr  Cullen 's  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
that  he  was  induced  to  employ  the  English  language.  But  how  en- 
tirely groundless  such  an  insinuation  is,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
kl  all  acquainted  witli  his  early  education,  course  of  studies,  and  habits 
of  persevering  industry.  When  we  reflect,  too,  that  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  tongue  that  he  must  have  acquired  his  eiteusive 
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knowledge  of  medical  silence,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  lie  wm 
not  qualified,  like  the  other  teachers  of  his  time,  to  deliver,  haij  lie 
'obosen  it,  his  lectures  in  that  language.     We  are  not  left,  however,  (o 
conjecture  with  regard  to  this  point;  for  that  Dr  Cullen  bad  been  u- 
eustomed,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  compose  in  Latin,  appeam 
not  only  Ironi  letters  written  by  him  in  that  language  to  some  of  his 
fiimiliar  friends,  first  draughts  of  which  have  been  pre^rved,  but  also 
from  the  fiict,  that,  whilst  be  taught  medicine  at  Glasgotr  in  his  verna- 
cular tongue,  he  delivered,  during  the  same  p^iod,  several  courses  «r 
'   lectures  on  Botany  in  the  Latin  language.     The  notes  of  these  lectures 
nain  among  his  papers ;  and  I  find  also,  written  with  hjs  own 
band,  in  the  same  language,  two  copies  of  an  un6nished  text-book  on 
listry.     The  numerous  corrections  of  expression  which  are  observ- 
n  the  first  eketches  of  Dr  Cuilen's  Latin,  as  well  as  of  bis  English 
I  compositions,  show  a  constant  attention  on  his  part  to  the  accuracy  and 
L  |nirily  of  the  language  in  which  his  ideas  were  expressed,  and  a  niind 
f  always  aiming,  in  whatever  it  engaged,  et  a  degree  of  perfection  higher 
than  that  which  it  conceived  it  had  already  attained.'' 

In  1751  he  became  regularly  attached  to  the  university  as  regius 
profesfior  of  Physic.     In  1755  he  was  conjoined  with  Dr  Plummet  in 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     In  this  science 
Dr  Cullen's  knowledge  and  merits  as  a  lecturer  were  very  great;  be 
also  delivered  an  admirable  course  of  clinical  lecture?,  and  supplied  the 
tnateria-niedica  chair  during  a  vacancy  in  that  protessorship  in  1760. 
It  WHS  generally  expected  that  he  would  succeed  Dr  Hutherford  in  the 
chair  of  Practical  medicine;  but  the  doctor  had  imbibed  strong  preju- 
dices against  Cullen,  and  only  resigned  in  favour  of  Dr  John  Gregory 
,   of  Aberdeen,  who  allowed  Culleu,  Ikowever,  to  give  alternate  course* 
I    vilh  himself.     On  the  death  of  Gri'gory,  in  1 773,  Cullen  was  appointed 
[  fole  professor  of  the  Practice  of  physic. 

In  this  chair  he  acquired  great  fame  and  a  European  reputation ;  his 
Fi. classes  were  crowded  with  pupils  fruoi  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
I'  bi*  doctrines  gave  a  new  tone  altogether  to  the  science  uf  physic,  par- 
[  I  licularly  by  bis  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  oervous  system  on  Uw 
I'-diSerent  functions  of  the  animal  economy.  He  died  in  I790> 
[•  published  works  consist  of  '  Lectures  on  the  Alaleria-medica ;'  ■  Sya^ 
f  K*  Nosologic  Prncticie,'  containing  the  nosologies  of  Sauvagea,  I' 

I,  Vogel,  and  Macbride,  as  well  as  his  own  ;  a  tract  on 

L  of  persons  apparently  drowned;  and  some  other  minor  pieces,  I 

*  Is  great  work,  entitled  '  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.' 

*'  Cullen,"  says  a  reviewer  of  Dr  Jolin  Thomson's  life  of  o 

I,  "  is  one  of  those  illustrious  minds  by  whom  Scotland,  during  d 

'.  century,  was  raised  from   comparative  insignlRcance  ti     * 

Jlighrst  rank  in  literature  and  science.    In  no  department  of  inU-llrclnal 

ICtivily  has  Scotland  been  more  prolific  of  distinguished  talent,  than  in 

Medicine  ;  and  as  a  medical  philosopher  the  name  of  Cullen  stands,  in 

Kifcu  native  country,  pre-eminent  and  alone.    It  would  be  difficult  indeied 

m-to  find  in  any  nation  an  individual  who  displayed  a  rarer  assemblage  of 

' «  highest  qualities  of  a  physician.    The  cliaracters  of  bis  genius  w«|ia 

jmminent,  but  in  just  accordance  with  each  other.     His  erudition  « 

extensive,  yet  it  ncvpr  shackled  the  independent  vigour  of  his 

vhile,  ou  tne  otber  h^iid,  no  love  uf  uri};inaliiy  made  him  orcrlookl 
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dispari|;e  the  labonra  of  his  predecessors.  His  capacity  of  speeulatioD 
was  strong,  but  counlcrbaknced  by  an  equal  power  of  olwervarion  ;  his 
imi^inatioD,  though  iivelv,  was  broken  in  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  a  still 
more  cnergeiic  reason.  The  circumstances  under  which  bis  mind  vbs 
cultivated,  were  also  conducive  to  its  full  and  harmonious  evolution. 
His  education  was  left  sufficiently  to  himBelf  to  determine  his  faculties 
to  a  free  and  vigorous  energy  ;  sufKciently  scholastic  to  prevent  a  one- 
sided and  exclusive  development  it  was  ftlso  tavourable  to  the  same 
rcHult,  that  from  an  early  period  of  life,  his  activity  was  divided  be- 
tween practice,  study,  and  teaching;  and  extended  to  almost  every 
subject  of  medical  science, — all  however  viewed  in  subordination  to  tlie 
great  end  of  professional  knowledge — the  cure  of  disease." 
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This  illustrious  name  might  perhaps  with  more  propriety  have  been 
classed  in  our  political  category;  its  insertion  here,  however,  will  not 
be  prodnctive  of  any  great  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
This  illustrious  philanthropist  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  September,  I72G, 
mt  Hackney,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  His  lather  was  a  respectable 
ttsdesman,  of  dissenting  principles.  On  leaving  school,  young  Howard 
was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  the  city,  but  soon  afler  the  death  of  his 
iather,  in  1742,  finding  himself  in  aiHuent  circumstances,  he  bought  out 
hill  indenture,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  continenL  In  1752  he  married  a 
lady  several  years  older  than  himself,  and  of  a  sickly  and  infirm  consti- 
tution ;  this  union,  like  most  events  in  Howard's  lile,  was  the  result  of 
that  generous  and  humane  spirit  which  ever  impelled  him  to  sacrifice 
bis  own  comfort  and  ease  to  the  welfare  of  others.  7'be  woman  he 
thus  made  his  wife,  while  he  himself  was  still  in  the  flush  of  youth,  had 
been  his  landlady,  and  bad  nursed  him.  with  great  aa^iduity  during  a 
•evere  illness  which  he  had  in  her  bouse  ;  on  his  recovery,  out  of  cpati- 
tude  he  offered  her  his  hand ;  and  though  for  a  time  she  hesitated  to 
avail  herself  of  the  offer,  and  even  remonstrated  with  him  on  account 
of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  be  would  take  no  denial.  Unequal  as 
the  match  was  in  many  respects,  they  lived  in  much  harmony  together 
until  the  death  of  Mrs  Howard,  in  1755. 

In  1756  be  left  England  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Lisbon, 
in  order  to  witness  the  eScct*  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  had  so 
recently  desolated  that  city.  In  the  voyage,  the  packet  in  which  he 
bad  embarked  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried  into 
Brest  He  employed  himself  while  in  captivity  in  inrjuiring  into  the 
condition  of  the  Euglish  prisoners  in  France,  and,  upon  obtaining  his 
release,  made  such  representations  to  the  English  goverametit  as  led  to 
a  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  French  court  which  procured  belter 
treatment  for  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Brest  Murlaix,  and  Dinan.  Per- 
naps  it  was  this  Incident  in  Howard's  life  which  so  powerfully  directed 
the  current  of  bis  philanthropy  in  after  life  towards  the  state  of  prisons, 
and  prison  and  penitentiary  di<:eipline.  He  did  not  however  imme- 
diately enter  upon  that  'circumnavigation  of  charity,'  as  Burke  ex- 
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afterwards  undertook,  and  in  which  he  gained  i 
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a  the  annals  of  mankind.  He  married 
after  his  return  to  England ;  and  spent  several  ytrara 
in  retirement  on  his  own  esljite,  happy  In  the  society  of  a  bploved  wift', 
and  finding  abundant  employment  of  a  kind  most  congenial  to  his  dis- 
position in  promoting  the  comfort  of  his  numerous  tenautry.  H 
silen  heard  to  declare  that  this  was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life 
kis  felicity  was  destined  to  receive  a  fatal  interruption  by  the  deatb 
liis  lady  in  1765.  To  relieve  his  mind  a  little  from  the  depression 
casioned  by  this  event,  he  visited  the  contineut  in  1767,  and 
■  kis  visit  in  1769. 

In  1773  he  was  appointed  bigh-sheriJF  of  Bedfordshire,  and,  th( 
ft  dissenter,  accepted  the  office,  which  he  saw  would  afford  him  greater 
&cililies  than  he  had  yet  possessed  for  exercising  true  and  palriotie 
benevolence.  He  examined  minutely  into  the  state  of  the  county- 
prisons,  and,  on  discovering  the  gross  abuses  which  prevailed  in  their 
management,  be  resolved  to  attempt  a  reform  of  the  entire  system  of 
prison -discipline.  With  this  view  he  visited  in  person  nearly  all  the 
county-gaols  in  England,  and,  in  March,  1774,  laid  the  result  of  his 
investigations  before  the  house  of  commoni.  The  house  passed  a  voib 
of  thanks  to  Mr  Howard,  and  be  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  diffcreut 
bills  brought  in  and  passed  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  pri- 
sons. In  the  month  of  December,  1774,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Whitbresd,  contested  the  election  for  the  borough  of  Bedford;  his  col- 
kague  was  ultimately  declared  duly  elected,  and  he  himself  lost  hi» 
election  by  only  four  votes. 

The  years  1775  and  1776  were  spent  by  .Mr  Howard  in  visiting  tbs 
prisons  of  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Swiixerland,  Germany,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  and  in  1777  he  published  the  result  of  his  observations, 
to  which  he  added  an  appendix  in  1760.  Tliis  publication  created  B 
great  sensation,  and  led  to  the  correction  of  numerous  abases  in  the 
penitentiary  aud  prison -discipline  of  various  continental  states  as  weQ 
as  that  of  Great  Britain.  From  1780  to  1784  Howard  was  engaged 
in  extending  his  inquiries  into  the  slate  of  foreign  prisons  ;  his  charac- 
ter was  now  European,  and  highly  appreciated  in  every  court  on  the 
continent ;  wherever  he  went  he  was  receiveiJ  with  marked  attention, 
and  his  suggestions  were  seldom  neglected.  His  friends  in  England 
would  have  erected  a  statue  to  his  honour,  but  abaudoncd  tlieir  inten- 
tion iu  consequence  of  his  earnest  and  repeated  entreaties.  Toward* 
the  end  of  176&  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  principal  lazarettos  of 
Europe ;  on  his  return  he  visited  the  English  hulks,  after  which  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  investigations,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
revisiting  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  more  extensively 
useful  to  his  fellow -creatures.  He  set  off,  accordingly,  from  London 
in  the  summer  of  I7U9,  and  had  made  his  Way  to  Cherson  on  the  Dnie- 
per, wlien  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death,  on  the  ZOtli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1790.  It  is  said  that  one  great  objr«t  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
in  this  journey  was  to  try  the  effects  of  James's  powder  as  a  febrifuge; 
and  that  in  his  attendance,  with  this  view,  upon  a  prisoner  labonring 
'  T  malignant  frver,  be  caught  the  disease,  which  c 
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I  announced  in  th«  London  Gatetle  a 
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mity,  and  lameDted  by  ftll  tbe  rriends  of  humanity  thropghont  Europe. 
A  inoD  LI  menial  sUtue,  from  the  chisel  or  Bacon,  was  erected  to  bis 
niemory  in  Si  Paul's.  Mr  Howard  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  as  well  aa 
tbe  purest  and  most  exalted  philanthropy.  His  intellectual  powers 
were  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  his  indefatigable  industry  and  scru- 
pulous love  of  truth  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  office  he  undertook, 
namely,  tbe  collecting  of  materials  for  minds  of  a  higher  order  to  geii- 
eraiiie.  His  religious  views  may  be  generally  described  as  those  of  a 
Calviniitic  dissenter.  His  life  has  been  written  by  diflerent  hands.  The 
but  and  most  entenatve  memoir  of  him,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Baldwin 
Brown,  one  volume  quarto.  It  is  an  accurate,  but  somewhat  heavy 
compilation. 
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The  celebrated  aathor  of  the  '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cauees 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  was  born  at  Kirksldy,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
Atb  of  JuD^,  1723.  His  father  was  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  that 
■mall  port.  When  a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age.  Ibis  future  en- 
tightener  of  his  race  was  carried  oft'  by  a  gang  of  gipsies  from  his  uncle's 
bouse :  their  traces,  however,  were  come  upon,  and  ihe  young  philoso- 
pher, fortunately  for  the  world,  was  rescued  from  the  inglorious  society 
into  which  he  had  thus  early  fallen.  His  education  was  begun  at  a 
school  in  his  native  town.  Originally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  (bus 
precluded  from  the  more  boisterous  sport  of  boyhood,  young  Smith 
tarly  found  his  chief  amusement  in  boohs,  for  which  he  displayed  an 
extraordinary  passion ;  and,  as  his  memory  was  unusually  retentive,  he 
■oon  acquired  a  large  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  In  1737,  he 
vas  sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  three  years; 
81  1740,  having  oblained  an  exhibition  on  Sngll's  foundation,  he  re- 
moved to  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  His  intention  at  first  seems  to  have 
been  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  England  ;  but  he  must  have  relin- 
^nbhed  this  idea  soon  after  he  removed  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  latter 
vnivertity,  he  appears  to  have  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
venial  philosophy  and  the  classics. 

After  a  residence  of  about  seven  years  at  Oxford,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and,  in  ihe  winter  of  1748,  read  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  on 
rhetoric  and  tbe  belles  lettres,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Karnes.  In 
1731,  he  was  elected  professor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow ; 
hi  the  following  year,  upon  the  death  of  Mr  Craigie,  the  successor  of 
Hutcheson,  he  was  removed  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  in  the 
■une  nniveisity,  which  he  held  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  His  lec- 
tares  were  greatly  admired,  and  drew  many  students  to  Glasgow.  The 
'Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,'  which  was  first  published  in  1759, 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  ethical  division  of  his  course  of  moral  phi- 
losophy J  his  celebrated  '  Inquiry'  was  also  first  sketched  out  for  Ihe 
concluding  part  of  this  course,  in  which  the  lecturer  esamioed  those 
political  regulations  which  are  founded  upon  principles  of  expediency 
only,  u  distinct  from  those  which  are  established  upon  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice. 
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Id  1763,  Mr  Smitii  resigiied  hi»  profcaorrfiip  m  cooicqtncg  of  hn^ 
ing  accepted  an  iDTitatxon  to  traTel  with  die  Toang  duke  of  Bacrimgfcj 
oo  the  ooctinect.     In  comr^Lcv  with  this  noUeman.  and  Sir  James  Ma^ 
donald,  Mr  Smith  «peRt  thr««  rears  abroad,  and  made  the  penoaal 
acqoaintance  of  N'ecker,  D'AIemb^rt.  and  other  leading  characleis  is 
Paris.     On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  betook  himself  to  his  mocber'a 
house,  at  Kirkaldy,  where  he  spent  ten  years  in  almost  dose  retfraneiili 
meditating,  and  arranging  the  materials  of  his  immortal  work*  the 
^  Wealth  of  Nations'  which  he  at  last  gare  to  the  world,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  1776,  in  two  volumes.  4io.     Ot  this  work,  an  able  writer  in  tlw 
Westminster  Review   thus  speaks  :  "*  Adam  Smith  was  probably  the 
first  who  thought  of  embracinz  in  one  view  ail  the  torics  which  are 
within  the  province  of  the  economist.     Before  his  time,  it  is  true,  manjr 
of  them  had  been  separatdy  and  incidentally  handled  by  others:  to 
him,  however,  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the  discovery  ant!  develop- 
ment of  many  important  principles,  bat  for  the  first  tolerable  attempt 
to  show  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence.     When  the  *  Inqaiij 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations*  was  giren  to  the 
world,  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  was  laid. 
But  although  .Adam   Smiths  work  shed  a  new  light  among  mankind, 
much  was  left  to  be  done  bv  those  who  mieht  follow  in  his  track.    Like 
all  other  discoverers,  like  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton,  he  did  not  attain 
perfection,  but  he  pointed  out  the  road.     .\dam  Smith  has  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  show,  that  every  man  is  the  best  guardian  of 
his  own  interest,  and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  public  interest 
and  that  of  every  individual  are  the  same  ;  that  security  to  property  is 
the  only  protection  required  at  the  hands  of  the  legislator ;  and  that 
any  attempt  on  bis  part  to  prescribe  the  channels  in  which  labour  and 
capital  shall  flow,  or  any  precautions  to  prevent  a  man  horn  raining 
himself,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious.    His  work,  however,  is  not 
without  defects.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  greatly  deficient  in  method  and 
arrangement     The  reader  is  sometimes  led  from  a  most  instructive 
investigation  of  general  principles  into  a  discussion  of  minute  and  unin- 
teresting details,  quite  unworthy  of  admbsion  into  such  a  work.     The 
opinions,  too,  arc  often  crude,  and  hastily  adopted  ;  and  the  reasonings 
sometimes  exhibit  a  degree  of  looseness  which,  although  not  at  all  sur- 
prising considering  the  period  at  which  he  lived,  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  so  profound  a  writer.     His  work,  accordingly,  has  afibrded 
many  a  handle  to  those  who,  either  from  interest  or  from  indolence,  are 
watchful  to  seize  every  plausible  opportunity  of  impugning  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science.'* 

AAer  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  London,  whither  he  had 
gone  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  •  Inquiry,'  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, on  his  appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  excise.  He 
was  now,  in  addition  to  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  which  the  duke  of 
Bucclcugh  had  settled  upon  him,  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  income, 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  learned  ease, 
amid  the  best  society  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.     He  died  in  1790. 

Dr  Adani  Smith  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  his 
age.  His  'Inquiry*  is  classed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  Locke's 
'  Isssay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  the  treatise  of  Grotius  on  the 
•  Law  of  War  and  Peace,'  and  Montesquieu's  *  Spirit  of  Law8>'  as  •«  the 
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works  which  have  most  directly  influenced  the  general  opinions  of  En- 
rope  during  the  two  last  centuries."  His  '  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments' has  been  eulogised  in  the  following  eloquent  terms  by  Dr  Tho- 
mas Brown,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind :' 
*'  Profound  in  thought,  it  exhibits,  even  when  it  is  most  profound,  an 
example  of  the  graces  with  which  a  sage  imagination  knows  how  to 
adorn  the  simple  and  majestic  form  of  science,  that  is  severe  and  cold, 
only  to  those  who  are  themselves  cold  and  severe,  as  in  those  very 
graces  it  exhibits,  in  like  manner,  an  example  of  the  reciprocal  embel- 
lishment which  imagination  receives  from  the  sober  dignity  of  truth. 
In  its  minor  details  and  illustrations,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as 
presenting  a  model  of  philosophic  beauty,  of  wiiich  all  must  acknow- 
ledge the  power,  who  are  not  dbqualified  by  their  ver>'  nature  for  the 
admiration  and  enjoyment  of  intellectual  excellence  ;  so  dull  of  under- 
standing as  to  shrink  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  incapacity  at  the 
very  appearance  of  refined  analysis,  or  so  dull  and  cold  of  heart,  as  to 
feel  no  charm  in  the  delightful  varieties  of  an  eloquence  that,  in  the 
illustration  and  embellishment  of  the  noblest  truths,  seems  itself  to  live 
and  harmonise  with  those  noble  sentiments  which  it  adorns.  It  is 
chiefly  in  its  minor  analyses,  however,  that  I  conceive  the  excellence 
of  this  admirable  work  to  consist.  Its  leading  doctrine  I  am  far  from 
admitting.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  as  manifestly  false,  as  the  greater 
number  of  its  secondary  and  minute  delineations  appear  to  me  faithful, 
to  the  fine  lights,  and  faint  and  flying  shades,  of  that  moral  nature  which 
they  represent  According  to  Dr  Smith,  we  do  not  immediately  ap- 
prove of  certain  actions,  or  disapprove  of  certain  other  actions,  when  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the  con- 
sequences, beneficial  or  injurious,  of  what  he  has  done.  All  these  we 
might  know  thoroughly,  without  a  feeling  of  the  slightest  approbation 
or  disapprobation.  It  is  necessary,  before  any  moral  sentiment  arise, 
that  the  mind  should  go  through  another  process,  that  by  which  we 
seem  for  the  time  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  tlie  agent,  and  of  those 
to  whom  his  action  has  relation  in  its  consequences,  or  intended  conse- 
quences, beneficial  or  injurious.  If,  by  a  process  of  this  kind,  on  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  agent  was  placed,  we  feel 
a  complete  sympathy  with  the  passions  or  calmer  emotions  that  actu- 
ated him,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  we  approve  of  the  action  itself  as  right,  and  feel  the  merit  of  the 
agent ;  our  sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  depending  on  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  agent,  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  the  agent  on  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  object  of  the  action.  If  our  sympathies  be  of  an  op- 
posite kind,  we  disapprove  of  the  action  itself  as  improper,  that  is  to 
aay,  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  ascribe  not  merit  but  demerit 
to  the  agent.  In  sympathizing  with  the  gratitude  of  others,  we  should 
have  regarded  the  agent  as  worthy  of  reward ;  in  sympathizing  with  the 
resentment  of  others,  we  regard  him  as  worthy  of  punishment.  Such 
if  the  supposed  process  in  estimating  the  actions  of  others.  When  we 
regard  our  own  conduct  we  in  some  measure  reverse  this  process ;  or 
ntber,  by  a  process  still  more  refined,  we  imagine  others  sympathizing 
with  us,  and  sympathize  with  their  sympathy.  We  consider  how  our 
oondact  would  appear  to  an  impartial  spectator.  We  approve  of  it,  if 
it  be  that  of  which  we  feel  that  he  would  approve ;  we  disapprove  of  it 
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lit  of  September,  in  viiwrti  he  anaammrtd  kraudf  as  humg  m  good 
healxh.  and  Dan^iss  £2»  vuv  ::-  TiabQCtoc:  bat  bo  failhef 
V15  erer  r<?c«rr«d  Rro<n  ziisi.  I:  uocan  tbat  be  peiisbed  wkile 
Tocrusr  to  p^ne^nte  inso  tie  Tx>rjr.ar  terrinirT.  He  had  engaged  wilfc 
•otne  M  Xin:$b  traden  at  Jirra  to  accomoamr  then  to  Tbhcet ;  bat  «M 
treaeheroc^v  pi-^&j^r&'i  an-J  desefted  br  them  oo  the  road.  He 
his  vav  back  to  Jarra.  and  died  ceere. 


;f  ranrtfl  ^rosr. 

i-^ax  A.  D.  1731. — r:iD  a.  d.  179!. 

This  eminent  antiquarr  was  the  son  of  a  jeweller  at  Ricfamoiid.  He 
eariv  man:te«Ted  a  i^<e  for  the  nudr  cf  heraldry-  and  antiquarian  par^ 
suit*,  acd  hi*  father,  ukic^  aivac:are  of  hb  predilection,  obtained  for 
him  a  place  in  the  henl<:'«  c-:!:ce.  which  he  held  till  the  year  176d« 
Hi$  father  left  him  a  comfortable  independence ;  but  falling  into  habits 
of  liissipatioo.  he  «ot>n  squandered  away  his  propeny.  and  was  forced  to 
rouse  his  naturally  xcc-rt  dispoficzon  into  something  like  actirity,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  for  h:m«e!f  a  decent  maintenance.  He  had  received  a 
good  classical  acd  eeneral  education,  and  to  this  he  united  a  6ne  taste« 
a::d  considerable  ?kill  in  drawing.  Encouraged  by  his  friends,  he  nov 
undertook  his  *  Views  of  .Antiijuitles  in  England  and  Wales,*  which  be 
fir<t  be^an  to  publish  in  namber^  in  1773.  He  completed  thb  woi^  ia 
three  yt  ars :  it  took  well,  and  afforded  him  at  once  profit  and  repala- 
tion.  Eneouraeed  bv  its  success,  be  added  two  more  volumes  to  the 
original  work  ;  and.  in  1 790.  published  a  series  of  views  of  ancient  re-> 
mains  in  .Scotland,  which  was  also  favourably  received.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  illustrate  the  antiquitits  of  Ireland  in  the  same  manner;  but 
he  was  «uddenly  carrir:d  off  by  apoplexy,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dab- 
lin  on  hi»  intended  tour  through  that  country. 

The  works  of  this  antiquarian  have  been  lung  favourites  with  the 
public,  and  still  maintain  a  good  price  at  sales.  The  prints  are  neatlj 
and  accurately  executed ;  and  the  letter-press  descriptions  are  clear. 
concise,  and  often  amusing,  though  they  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
our  more  recent  contributions  to  topographical  lore.  Grose's  literarf 
history,  says  a  friend,  "  respectable  as  it  is,  was  exceeded  b}'  his  good 
humour,  conviviality,  and  friendship.  Living  much  abroad,  and  in  the 
best  company  at  home,  he  had  the  easiest  habits  of  adapting  himself  to 
all  temf>ftrn ;  and,  being  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  perpetually  drew 
out  some  conver^tion  that  was  either  useful  to  himself  or  agreeable  to 
the  party."  Grose,  to  a  stranger,  says  Noble,  might  have  been  sop- 
posed  not  a  surname,  but  one  selected' as  significant  of  his  figure,  which 
was  more  of  the  form  of  .Sancho  Panza  than  Falstaff,  but  he  partook 
of  the  properties  of  both  ;  he  was  as  low,  squat,  and  rotund  as  Uie  for- 
mer, ami  not  less  a  sloven, — he  equalled  him  too  in  his  love  of  sleep, 
and  nearly  mi  in  his  proverbs ;  in  his  wit  he  was  a  Falstaff, — he  was  the 
butt  for  other  men  to  shoot  at,  but  the  shaft  always  rebounded  with 
dnuble  force. 

The  following  i*  a  list  of  his  works :  Ibt,  '  The  Antiquities  of  Engknd 
ami  Wales,*  8  vol-*.  4tf>  and  8vo — 2d,  'The  Antiquities  of  Scotland/ 
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2  vols.  4to.  and  8vo — 3(1,  *  The  Antiquities  of  Ireland/  2  vols.  4to.  and 
8vo.  This  was  a  posthumous  work,  and  edited  by  Mr  Ledwich. — 4th, 
•  A  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons,'  1785,  4to. — 5th,  '  A 
Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,'  1785,  8vo. — 6th,  •  Military 
Antiquities ;  being  a  History  of  the  English  army,  from  the  Conquest 

to  the  Present  time,'  1786-8,  2  vols.  4to 7th,  *The  History  of  Dover 

Castle,*  1786,  4to. — 8th,  *  A  Provincial  Glossary,  with  a  Collection  of 
Local  Proverbs,*   1788,   8vo. — 9th,  *  Rules  for  drawing  Caricatures, 

1788,  8 vo. — 10th,  *  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour,* 

1789,  4to. — 1 1th,  <  A  Guide  to  Health,  Beauty,  Honour,  and  ^Riches; 
being  a  collection  of  humorous  advertisements  pointing  out  the  means 
to  obtain  these  blessings,*  8vo. — 12th,  *  The  Olio;  a  Collection  of 
Essays,'  1793,  8vo. 


BORN  A.  D.    1721. — DISD  A.  D.   1791. 

Thomas  Blacklock  was  born,  of  English  parents,  at  Annan  in 
Scotland.  He  lost  his  sight  by  small-pox  when  six  months  old  ;  but 
his  parents  contrived  to  communicate  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 
him.  They  read  the  more  popular  English  authors  to  him ;  and  his 
memory  being  tenacious,  he  soon  acquired  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison.  His  predi- 
lection for  poetry  manifested  itself  at  the  early  age  of  twelve ;  there  is 
a  copy  of  verses  which  he  wrote  at  this  tender  age  given  in  his  works. 
His  talents,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  as  one  who  had  never 
known  the  blessing  of  sight, — or  at  least  could  have  received  very  few 
ideas  through  that  sense, — attracted  the  attention  of  a  physician,  who 
invited  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  him  to  the  university,  where  he 
acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  obtained  the 
acquaintance  of  David  Hume,  who  interested  himself  warmly  on  his 
behalf,  and,  among  other  services,  promoted  tiie  publication  of  an  edi- 
tion of  his  juvenile  poems.  Mr  Spence,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
also  introduced  him  to  the  English  public  in  a  very  friendly  notice  pre- 
fixed to.  the  quarto  edition  of  his  poems. 

In  1759  he  received  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  occupation  and  habits  at  this  period 
of  his  life  arc  thus  related  by  an  intimate  friend :  "  His  manner  of  life 
was  so  uniform  that  the  history  of  it  during  one  day,  or  one  week,  is 
the  history  of  it  during  the  seven  years  that  our  personal  intercourse 
lasted.  Reading,  music,  walking,  conversing  and  disputing  on  various 
topics  in  theology,  ethics,  &c.  employed  almost  every  hour  of  our  time. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  engag(>d  in  a  dispute,  for  no  man  could 
keep  his  temper  better  than  he  always  did  on  such  occasions.  I  have 
known  him  frequently  very  warmly  engaged  for  hours  together,  but 
never  could  observe  one  angry  word  to  fall  from  him :  whatever  his 
antagonist  might  say,  he  always  kept  his  temper.  He  was,  however, 
extremely  sensible  to  what  he  thought  ill  usage;  and  equally  so  whether 
it  regarded  himself  or  his  friends ;  but  his  resentment  was  always  con- 
Uned  to  a  few  tatirical  verses,  which  were  generally  burnt  soon  afler." 
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"  I  liave  fre(|ueiilly  uilmired,"  the  Mine  friend  ndUs,  "  »ith  nlial  riftdi- 
lir<is  and  rapidity  he  could  sometimes  make  verses.  1  liave  Iedowd  bim 
dictate  Irom  Uiirty  to  forty  versus — and  by  no  means  bad  ones — aa  fast 
B»  1  could  write  them  ;  but  the  moment  be  nos  at  a  loss  for  a  verse,  or 
■  rhyme,  to  his  liking,  he  stopt  altogether,  and  couid  very  seldom  be 
induced  to  finish  what  lie  had  begun  with  so  much  ardour."  Mr  Spence 
oorroborates  this  account,  and  says  that  all  those  who  ever  acted  as  bis 
Rmonuenses  agree  in  ascribing  to  him  great  rapidity  and  ardour  of  com- 
position. "  He  never  could  dictate  till  he  stood  upj  and,  as  his  blind- 
ness made  walking  about  without  assistance  inconvenient  or  dangerogs 
to  him,  he  fell  insensibly  into  a  vibratory  sort  of  motion  of  his  body. 
which  increased  as  he  warmed  with  liis  subject  and  was  pleased  with 
the  conceptions  of  his  mind." 

Jn  1762  he  married  a  most  resipertable  lady,  whose  tender  assiduities 
and  intelligent  conversation  formed  the  great  solace  'if  his  future  life. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  advanced  minister  of  the  town  and  parish 
of  Kirkcudbright,  on  a  presentation  from  the  erown;  but  the  parishion- 
ers objected  to  the  appointment,  and  afler  a  painful  conteft  he  resigned 
the  presentation  and  accepted  of  a  small  annuity  in  its  stead.  With 
this  sleuder  provision  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  supporird 
f  himself  by  receiving  a  few  boarders  and  pupils  into  his  house. 

In  17G7  he  received  the  diploma  of  D-D.  from  Aberdeen, — a  cour- 
tesy for  which  he  was  indi^bicd  probably  to  his  friend  and  corrc«poniif 
Dr  Bcottie,  who  entortained  a  high  respect  for  his  talents,  and  c 
him  on  several  of  his  publications.     Dr  Blacklock  died  in  17B1. 

Besides  his  poemsi  Dr  Blacklock  was  the  author  of  the  folloi^ 
works ;  ■  An  Essay  towards  Universal  Etymology,'  8vo.  1756 ;  ' 
citi\»,  or  Consolations  deduced  from  Natuml  and  Revealed  Rell^ 
1767  1  '  Two  Discourses  on  the  Spirit  and  lividcnces  of  ChriMiu 
from  the  French  of  Armand.  1768;  'A  Satirical  Panegyric  OH  ( 
Britain;'  'The  Graham,'  an  heroic  bnllail,  in  four  eaniin  " 
ou  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Liberty,'  &c. ;  and  an  article  on  the  • 
cation  of  the  Blind,  in  the  Encyclopadia  BriUnnica.  Tiia  lost  i 
written  in  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  aHlictcd  with  occasional  drain 
■8  well  as  blin<lness, — an  event  that  greatly  distressed  him,  as  he 
I  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  generally  carried  in  his  iK>ek<'t  a  small 
f  Mgeolct  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  playing  a  few 
hvourite  tunes.  Mackenzie,  author  of  '  Thn  Mao  of  Trfling,' 
published  an  edition  of  Blaeklock's  poems,  with  a  lifv,  in  179£  s 
*'  His  flrst  idea  of  learning  to  play  on  this  in^truiiionl  he  usvd  to] 
erilte  to  a  circum«tunre.  rather  uncoiiimon,  but  which  to  a  mind  I 
hi*,  susceptible  at  the  same  time  and  creative,  might  naturally  e 
arise,  namely,  a  dream,  in  which  he  thought  he  met  with  a  ■hepbrrd'i 
boy,  on  the  side  of  a  pastoral  hill,  who  brought  the  most  exqnutlc 
mu'ic  from  that  little  instrument." 

The  following  singular  anecdote  i*  recorded  of  our  blind  poet: 
hig  retired  from  table  one  day,  much  fatigued,  one  of  his 
alarmed  at  the  length  of  his  absence,  went  into  his  bed 
liour*  afterwards,  and  finding  him  as  he  supposed  awake,  prevailed  D 
him  to  return  to  the  dining-room.      When  he  entered   thn 
hi*  acquaintances  wfn  engaged  in  singing,  and  he  Joined  ia  ibe  4 
c*rt,  modulating  hi*  voice,  as  usual,  with  ta^ie  and  elegance,  wllb 
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missing  a  note  or  a  syllable;  and,  after  the  words  of  the  song  were 
ended,  he  continued  to  sing,  adding  an  extempore  verse,  full  of  beauty, 
and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  original.  He  then  went  to  supper,  and 
drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  but  was  observed  to  be  occasionally  ab- 
sent and  inattentive.  By  and  by,  he  was  heard  speaking  to  himself, 
but  in  so  slow  and  confused  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible.  At  last, 
being  pretty  forcibly  roused  by  Mrs  Blacklock,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
for  his  intellects,  he  awoke  with  a  sudden  start,  unconscious  of  all  that 
had  happened,  having  been  the  whole  time  fast  asleep.  He  once  spoke 
of  a  sunbeam  as  '*  something  pointed  ;"  he  also  said,  that  **  a  brisk  tune 
was  much  more  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  a  melancholy  one." 


BORN  A.  D.    173:^. — DIED  A.  D.    1792. 

This  distinguished  mechanic  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Preston 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  2dd  of  December,  1732.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  thirteen  children,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber  while  yet  very 
young.  About  the  year  1760,  he  appears  to  have  forsaken  the  suds 
and  razor,  and  become  an  itinerant  collector  of  hair  for  the  wig-makers. 
It  was  while  pursuing  this  avocation  that  his  attention  was  first  directed 
towards  mechanics.  He  bc^camc  acquainted  with  a  clock-maker  at 
Warrington,  of  the  name  of  Kay,  who  assisted  him  in  executing  some 
of  his  mechanical  projects,  and  probably  communicated  to  him  some 
general  ideas  respecting  the  mechanical  powers  and  their  different  modes 
of  application.  For  a  time  his  fancy  was  occupied  with  the  usual  whim 
of  embryo  mechanical  projectors, — the  discovery  of  a  perpetual  motion; 
but,  fortunately  for  his  country  as  well  as  himself,  his  attention  was  soon 
turned  towards  another  object. 

The  demand  for  cottons  was  now  occasioning  a  much  greater  de- 
mand for  cotton-thread  than  the  English  spinners  could  supply.  The 
weavers  at  that  period  had  the  well  they  used  spun  for  them  by  the 
females  of  their  family;  and  now  "those  weavers,"  says  Mr  Guest,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,'  "  whose  families  could  not  fur- 
nish the  necessary  supply  of  weft,  had  their  spinning  done  by  their 
neighbours,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more  for  the  spinning  than  the 
price  allowed  by  their  masters ;  and  even  with  this  disadvantage,  very 
few  could  procure  weft  enough  to  keep  themselves  constantly  employed. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in 
a  rooming,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft 
to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  wished  to 
weave  a  piece  in  a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon,  or  gown,  was 
necessary  to  quicken  the  exertions  of  the  spinner."  In  this  state  of 
things  James  Hargraves,  a  Blackburn  carpenter,  constructed  a  machine 
which  enabled  a  spinner  to  spin  eight  threads  at  once ;  and  soon  after 
Arkwright  and  his  friend  Kay  directed  their  combined  attention  to  the 
invention  of  a  machine  for  facilitating  the  spinning  of  cotton -thread, 
and  in  a  short  time  completed  a  model  of  the  famous  spinning-frame, 
which  they  at  first  attempted  to  erect  in  Preeton,  but  afterwards  took 
to  Nottingham,  where,  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Messrs  Need 
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and  Strott,  stocking- weavers,  they  errcted  a  spinning- mill  drivea  bgr 
bones,  and  took  out  a  patent  ft>r  the  machine. 

'*  The  machinery  for  which  Arkwright  took  oat  his  patents,"  sajrs  tlitt 
able  writer  of  those  popular  volumes,  *  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,'^  *'  consi.<ted  of  various  parts,  his  second  specification  enu- 
merating no  fewer  than  ten  ditferent  contrivances ;  but  of  these*  the 
one  that  was  by  far  of  greatest  importance,  was  a  device  for  drawing 
out  the  cotton  from  a  coarse  to  a  finer  and  harder  twisted  thread,  and 
so  rendering  it  fit  to  be  used  for  warp  as  well  as  weft.     This  was  most ' 
ingeniously  nianage<l  by  the  application  of  a  principle  which  had  not 
yet  been  introduced  in  any  other  mechanical  operation.     The  cotton 
was  in  the  first  place  drawn  ofi*  from  the  skewers  on  which  it  was  fixed 
by  one  pair  of  rollers,  whicti  were  made  to  move  at  a  comparatively 
slow  rate,  and  which  formed  it  into  threads  of  a  first  and  coarser  qual- 
ity ;  but  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  first  was  placed  a  second  pair 
of  rollers,  revolving  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  fast,  which  took  it  op 
when  it  had  passed  through  the  others,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
reduce  the  thread  to  a  de^rree  of  fineness  so  many  times  greater  than 
that  which  it  originally  had.     The  first  pair  of  rollers  might  be  regarded 
as  the  feeders  of  the  second,  which  could  receive  no  more  than  the 
others  sent  to  them  ;  and  that,  again,  could  be  no  more  than  these  others 
themselves  took  up  from  the  skewers.     As  the  second  pair  of  rollers, 
therefore,  revolved,  we  will  say,  fixe  times  for  every  one  revolution  of 
the  first  pair,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  required  for  their  consump- 
tion in  a  given  time  five  times  the  length  of  thread  that  the  first  did, 
they  could  obviously  only  obtain  so  much  length  by  drawing  out  the 
common  portion  of  cotton  into  threads  of  Use  times  the  original  fine- 
ness.    Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or  more  cfiective  than  this 
contrivance ;  which,  with  an  additional  provision  for  giving  the  proper 
twist  to  the  thread,   constitutes  what   is   called    the  water-frame  or 
throstle. 

'*  Of  this  part  of  his  machinery,  Arkwright  particularly  claimed  the 
invention  as  his  own.  He  admitted,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
machines  included  in  his  patent,  that  he  was  rather  their  improver  than 
their  inventor;  and  the  original  spinning  machine  for  coarse  thread, 
commonly  called  the  spinning-jenny,  he  frankly  attributed  in  its  first 
conception  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hargraves,  who  resided  at  Black- 
burn, and  who,  he  said,  having  been  driven  out  of  Lancashire  in  con- 
sequence of  his  invention,  had  taken  refuge  in  Nottingham ;  but,  un- 
able to  bear  up  against  a  conspiracy  formed  to  ruin  him,  had  been 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  object,  and 
died  in  obscurity  and  distress. 

•*  There  were,  however,  other  parties  as  well  as  Arkwright  in  these 
new  machines,  and  who  would  not  allow  that  any  of  them  were  of  hit 
invention.  As  to  the  principal  of  them,  the  water-frame,  they  alleged 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  invention  of  a  poor  reed-maker,  of  the  name 
of  Iliphs,  or  Mayes,  and  that  Arkwright  had  obtained  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  his  old  associate  Kay,  who  had  been  employed  by  Highs  to 
assist  him  in  constructing  a  model  of  it  a  short  time  before  Arkwright 
had  sought  his  acquaintance.  Many  cotton-spinners,  professing  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  actually  used  Arkwright  • 
machinery  in  their  factories,  notwithstanding  the  patent  by  which  be 
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had  attempted  to  protect  it ;  aod  this  iDvasion  of  bis  monopoly  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  he  found  himself  obliged  to  bring 
actions  against  no  less  than  nine  different  parties." 

Arkwright  was  unsuccessful  in  the  first  instance  in  establishing  his 
patent;  but  in  February,  1785,  he  obtained  a  verdict  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  which  reinstated  him  in  his  former  monopoly.  This 
decision,  however,  \ias  reviewed  by  a  icire-facias  in  the  court  of  King's 
bench.  *'  The  principal  evidence,"  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  ^  on 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  water-frame  was  not  in- 
vented by  Arkwright,  was  that  of  Highs,  of  Kay,  and  of  Kay's  wife, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  double  rollers  had  been  originally 
contrived  by  Highs  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1767,  while  be  was 
residing  in  the  town  of  Leigh-;  that  he  had  employed  his  neighbour  and 
acquaintance  Kay  to  make  a  model  of  a  machine  for  him  upon  that 
principle ;  and  that  Kay,  upon  meeting  with  Arkwright  a  short  time 
aAer,  at  Warrington,  had  been  persuaded  by  him  to  communicate  to 
him  the  secret  of  Highs'  invention,  on  the  understanding,  as  it  would 
appear,  that  the  two  should  make  what  they  could  of  it,  and  share  the 
advantages  between  them.  The  evidence  of  each  of  the  witnesses  cor- 
roborated, so  far  as  the  case  admitted,  that  of  the  others ;  Highs  stated 
that  he  bad  been  first  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  Arkwright  had 
got  possession  of  his  invention  by  Kay*s  wife,  who,  on  her  part,  swore 
that  she  recollected  her  husband  making  models,  first  for  Highs,  and 
afterwards  for  Arkwright,  although  she  could  not  speak  with  any  dis- 
tinctness to  the  nature  of  the  machine ;  while  Kay  himself  acknowledged 
the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  gave  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  said  that  Arkwright  had  contrived  to 
obtain  from  him  the  secret  of  Highs'  invention.  Highs  also  stated  that, 
upon  meeting  with  Arkwright  in  Manchester,  some  years  after  he  had 
taken  out  his  patent,  he  charged  him  with  the  source  from  which  he 
had- derived  the  machine;  to  which  Arkwright  said  nothing  at  first,  but 
afterwards  remarked  that,  if  any  person,  having  made  a  discovery,  de- 
clined to  prosecute  it,  he  conceived  any  other  had  a  right,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  take  it  up  and  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  if  he  chose.  This 
famous  trial  lasted  from  pine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past  twelve 
at  night,  and  excited  the  greatest  interest,  both  among  those  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  among  the  public  generally.  Among  the 
witnesses  examined  were  Mr  Gumming,  the  well-known  watchmaker, 
Mr  Harrison,  the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  marine  chronometer,  Dr 
Darwin,  and  the  since  celebrated  James  WatU  The  result  was  a  ver- 
dict again  invalidating  the  patent ;  which,  on  a  motion  being  made  for 
a  new  trial,  the  court  refused  to  disturb.  Arkwright  after  this  never 
took  any  further  steps  to  vindicate  his  patent  rights." 

After  an  expenditure  of  above  £12,000,  Arkwright  and  his  partners 
began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  perseverance  and  industry.  In  a  few 
years  they  realized  immense  fortunes. 

'*  We  have  access  to  know,"  says  a  writer  in  the  46th  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  "  that  none  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  most  in- 
timate friends,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  character,  ever 
had  the  slightest  doubt  with  respect  to  the  originality  of  his  invention. 
Some  of  them  indeed  could  speak  to  the  circumstances  from  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  their  testimony  was  uniform  and  consistent.— 
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Such  also  aeems  to  be  the  opiDion  now  genendly  entertained  lunoiig  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  Manchester.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  again 
refer  to  Mr  Kennedy *s  valuable  paper  in  the  *  Manchester  Memoirk' 
Mr  K.  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  intelligent  cotton-manulactiim* 
in  the  empire ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that,  although  he  wit 
resident  in  Manchester  in  1785,  when  the  last  trial  for  setting  aside  Sir 
Richard  s  patent  took  place,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  well-ais 
quainted  with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  he  does  not  in* 
sinuate  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  his  being  the  real  inventor  of  the  spin« 
ning-frame,  nor  even  so  much  as  once  alludes  to  Highs.  On  their  firit 
introduction,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  machines  were  reckoned  by  the 
lower  classes  as  even  more  adverse  to  their  interests  than  those  of  Har> 
graves;  and  reiterated  attacks  were  made  on  the  factories  built  for 
Uiem.  But  how  extraordinar}-  soever  it  may  appear,  it  was  amongil 
the  manufacturers  that  the  greatest  animosity  existed  against  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright ;  and  it  required  all  that  prudence  and  sagacity  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable,  to  enable  him  to  triumph  over  the  powerful  com- 
bination that  was  formed  against  him.  After  the  Lancashire  mannfiic- 
turers  had  failed  in  their  attempts  to  get  his  patent  set  aside  in  1772, 
they  unanimously  refused  to  purchase  his  yam ;  and  when  his  partners, 
Messrs  Strutt  and  Need,  had  commenced  a  manufacture  of  calicoes,  the 
manufacturers  strenuously  opposed  a  bill  to  exempt  calicoes  from  a  dis- 
criminating duty  of  dd.  a-yard  laid  on  them,  over  and  above  the  ordi- 
nary duty  of  3d.,  by  an  old  act  of  parliament.  Luckily,  however,  the 
manufacturers  failed  of  their  object;  and  in  1774,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  (14  Geo.  III.  cap.  72.)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  in  \«  hicli  fabrics  made  of  cotton  are  declared  to  have 
been  lately  introduced,  and  are  allowed  to  be  used  as  'a  lawful  and 
laudable  manufacture,*  the  duty  of  6d.  the  square  yard  on  such  cottons 
as  arc  printed  or  stained  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  Sd.  But 
this  disgraceful  spirit  of  animosity,  which  must,  had  it  been  successful, 
have  proved  as  injurious  to  the  intorests  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  those 
of  Sir  Richard  ArkuTight,  did  not  content  itself  with  actions  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  a  factious  opposition  to  useful  measures  in  pariiament, 
but  displayed  itself  in  a  still  more  striking  and  unjustifiable  manner. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  large  factory,  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
at  Birkacre,  near  Chorley  in  Lancashire,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  col- 
lected from  the  adjacent  country,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  Of 
police  and  military,  without  any  one  of  the  civil  authorities  requiring' 
them  to  interfere  to  prevent  so  scandalous  an  outrage  I  Fortunately, 
however,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  country  and  the  world,  every 
corner  of  which  has  been  benefited  by  his  inventions.  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
Wright  triumphed  over  everj-  opposition.  The  same  ingenuity,  skill, 
and  good  sense  which  had  originally  enabled  him  to  invent  his  machine 
and  get  it  introduced,  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  various  combina- 
tions and  difficulties  with  which  he  had  subsequently  to  contend. 

"  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  never  enjoyed  good  health.  During  the 
whole  of  his  splendid  and  ever-memorable  career  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery, he  was  labouring  under  a  very  severe  asthmatic  affection.  A 
complication  of  disorders  at  length  terminated  his  truly  useful  life,  in 
nw,  at  his  works,  at  Cromford,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  high-sheriff  of  Derbyshire  in  1786;  and  having  presented  a  con- 
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gratulatory  address  to  his  miyesty  od  his  escape  from  the  attempt  on 
his  life  by  Margaret  Nichobon,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
No  man  ever  better  deserved  his  good  fortune,  or  has  a  stronger  chiim 
on  the  resfpect  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  His  inventions  have  opened 
a  new  and  boundless  field  of  employment;  and  while  they  have  con- 
ferred infinitely  more  real  benefit  on  his  native  country  than  she  could 
have  derived  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  they 
have  been  iiniversally  productive  of  wealth  and  .enjoyments.  *  The 
originality  and  comprehensiveness  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  mind,' 
says  Mr  Bannatyne,  '  was  perhaps  marked  by  nothing  more  strongly 
than  the  judgment  with  which,  although  new  to  business,  he  conducted 
the  great  concerns  his  discovery  gave  rise  to,  and  the  systematic  order 
and  arrangement  which  he  introduced  into  every  department  of  his 
extensive  works.  His  plans  of  management,  which  must  have  been 
entirely  his  own,  as  no  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  then  existed, 
were  universally  adopted  by  others ;  and  afler  long  experience,  they 
have  not  yet,  in  any  material  point,  been  altered  or  improved.' 
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This  eminent  architect  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  at 
Kirkaldy  in  the  year  1728,  and  received  his  education  in  Edinburgh. 
His  father's  profession  was  that  of  an  architect,  and  the  son  early  re- 
solved to  follow  the  same  occupation.  Afler  studying  the  elements  of 
his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  several 
years.  In  1757  he  visited  the  remains  of  Dioclesian*s  palace  at  Spala- 
tro,  and  executed  a  series  of  plans  and  drawings  of  these  magnificent 
ruins,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  one  volume,  folio.  On  his 
return  to  Britain  he  was  much  employed,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther, by  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  designed 
many  splendid  mansions.  In  1773,  the  two  brothers  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  their  principal  architectural  designs.  In  their 
preface,  they  state,  that  with  respect  to  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
designs,  they  have  not  trod  in  the  paths  of  others,  nor  derived  aid  from 
their  labours.  **  In  the  works,"  they  write,  "  which  we  have  had  the 
honour  to  execute,  we  have  not  only  met  with  the  approbation  of  our 
employers,  but  even  with  the  imitation  of  other  artists,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, lis  in  some  measure  to  have  brought  about,  in  this  country,  a 
kind  of  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of  this  useful  and  elegant  art." 
This  18  an  ambitious  statement,  but  is  borne  out  by  facts.  Mr  Adam, 
•ays  his  biographer,  *^  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  architecture  of 
his  country ;  and  his  fertile  genius  in  elegant  ornament  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  decoration  of  buildings,  but  has  been  diffused  into  almost 
every  branch  of  architecture.  His  talents  extended  beyond  the  line  of 
his  own  profession ;  he  displayed,  in  his  numerous  drawings  in  land- 
scape, a  luxuriance  of  composition,  and  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow, 
which  have  scarce  ever  been  equalled.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
he  displayed  an  increasing  vigour  of  genius,  and  refinement  of  taste ;  ^ 
for  in  the  space  of  one  year,  preceding  his  death,  he  designed  eight 
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great  public  works,  besides  tweuty-tive  private  buildings  ;  m  various  in 

'    tlieir  style,  and  so  beautiful  in  their  composition,  that  they  have  been 

allowed,  by  the  best  judges,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  hU 

&me  unrivalled  as  an  artist."     Among  the  finest  designs  of  Robe 

lam,  are  the  college  and  the  register  office  in  Edinburgh. 
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This  celebrated  artist  was  bom  in  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  fl 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1721.  His  family  originally  came  from  Fifeshire. 
it  first  destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  becoming 
disgusted  with  llie  monotony  and  confinement  of  a.  writer's  otfice,  he 
relinquished  the  Study,  and  entered  himself  on  board  a  man-of-war,  in 
which  he  mode  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterraneun.  A  nautical  life,  be  sooo 
discovered,  did  not  suit  his  genius  eitlier,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
resuming  his  law  studies,  when  accidental  circumstances  brought  to 
light  his  taste  for  drawing,  and  introduced  him  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  a  draw  in  g-tn  aster  in  Edinburgh,  who  prevailed  upon  his  friends  to 
apjjrentice  the  young  and  promising  artist  to  him. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  for  a  time  interrupted  our 
artist's  career;  smit  with  a  passion  for  military  glory,  and  instigated,  it 
it  said,  by  the  hopes  of  winning  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  a  keen  Jacobitei 
be  buckled  on  a  sword,  and  followed  Prince  Charles's  fortunes,  in  the 
,  troop  styled  the  Life-guards.  Afler  the  defeat  of  the  Chevalier's  hope*, 
iwly  escaped  capture  and  execution.  He  lay  for  surue 
,  months  concealed  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  suffered  the  extreme  of 
peril  and  destitution.  At  last  he  ventured  I'rora  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  for  a  time  gained  a  precarious  support  by  the  sale  of  small 
drawings  of  the  rival  leaders  in  the  late  campaign.  The  lady  of  his 
love  at  last  rewarded  hb  sufferings  and  constancy  with  her  band  ;  and 
mpany  with  her  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  some 
time  under  the  celebrated  Le  Baa,  and  learned  from  hini  the  use  of 
what  is  called  the  dry  point,  or  needle. 

In  17S1  he  settled  in  London,  and  soon  established  a  reputation  fur 
himself,  though  the  6eld  was  already  in  possession  of  such  artists  as 
Ryland,  Bartolozzi,  and  Woollett.  So  conscious  was  he  of  his  powers, 
and  of  the  dignity  of  bis  art,  that  he  dared  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
royalty  itself,  by  refusing  to  engrave  an  ill-executed  portrait  of  his 
I  majesty :  yet,  in  1760,  be  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  engrave 
West's  painting  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  king's  children — the  only  en- 
'  graving  he  ever  executed  afieran  English  artist.  In  the  latter  year  he 
*itited  tlie  continent,  and  made  designs  from  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  masters.  In  1767  be  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
died  in  179:2,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  aud  leaving  no  equal  iu 
of  art. 

lecuted  about  fifly  plates  from  pictures  of  the  most  celebrated  fo- 
osters.  The  following  is  nearly  a  complete  list  of  them :  Charle* 
portraits,  after  Vandyke — The  Children  of  Charles  1.,  aud  Hen- 
[aria,  bis  Queen,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  after 
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Ibe  aamc  master — St  Cecilia,  after  RaiTuelle — The  Virgin  and  InTant 
Christ,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Jerome,  and  two  Angels,  aher  Cot- 
reggio — Venus  reclining,  Vcnua  and  Adonis,  and  Daniic,  all  alter  Ti- 
tian— Mary  Magdalene,  penitent ;  The  Dcaih  of  Cleopatra,  Fortune 
flying  over  a  Globe,  Venus  attended  by  the  Graces,  and  the  Chastity  of 
Joseph,  ail  afler  Guido — The  Virgin,  with  St  Catherine  and  Angels, 
contemplating  the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping,  aller  C.  Maratti — Christ  ap- 
pearing to  the  Virgin  after  his  Resurrection,  Abraham  sending  away 
Hagar,  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  and  the  Death  of  Dido,  all  after  Guer- 
cino — Belisarius,  ailer  Salvator  Rosa — Romulus  and  Remus,  afler 
Pietro  da  Corlono — Ciesar  repudiating  Pompeia,  after  the  same — Sap- 
pho consecrating  her  Lyro  to  Apollo,  afler  Carlo  Dolci — The  Martyr- 
dom of  St  Agnea,  aOer  Domenichino— The  Choice  of  Hercules,  afler 
Nicholas  Poussin — and  the  Return  from  Market,  after  Ph.  Wouver- 
mann. 


kOBH  i.  O.   1723 DIED  A.  D.   1793. 

Mk  Fahrinoton,  in  his  brief  notice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, describes  the  state  of  art  in  this  country  at  the  period  when  that 
eminent  painter  began  his  career,  in  the  following  terms :  "  It  was  (he 
lot  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  destined  to  pursue  the  art  of  painting 
at  a  period  when  the  extraordinary  eHbrt  he  made  came  with  all  the 
force  and  effect  of  novelty.  He  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  art  was  at 
it*  lowest  ebb.  What  might  be  called  an  English  school  had  never  been 
formed.  All  that  Englishmen  bad  done  was  to  copy,  and  endeavour  to 
imitate,  the  works  of  eminent  men,  who  were  drawn  to  England  from 
other  countries  by  encouragement,  which  there  was  no  inducement  to 
bestow  upon  the  inferior  efforts  of  the  natives  of  this  island.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Frcderigo  Zucchero,  an  Italian,  was  muoh 
employed  in  England,  as  had  been  Hans  Holbeioi  a  native  of  Baste,  in  & 
former  reign.  Charles  I.  gave  great  employment  to  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. They  were  succeeded  by  Sir  Peter  I.ely,  a  native  of  Soest  in 
Westphalia;  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  came  from  Lubec  to  be,  for  a 
while,  Leiy's  competitor:  and  afler  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
had  the  whole  command  of  the  art  in  England.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Richardson,  the  first  English  painter  that  stood  at  the  head  of  portrait- 
painting  in  this  country.  Richardson  had  merit  in  his  profession,  but 
nut  of  B  high  order:  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  a  man  who  thought  so 
well  on  the  subject  of  art,  and  more  especially  who  practised  so  long, 
should  not  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  is  manifested  in  his  work^. 
He  died  in  1745,  ageil  80.  Jervais,  the  friend  of  Pope,  was  his  com- 
petitor, bat  very  inferior  to  him.  Sir  James  Tliornhill,  also,  was  con- 
temporary with  Richardson,  and  painted  portraits;  but  bis  reputation 
MBS  founded  upon  his  historical  and  allegorical  compositions.  In  St 
I'nul'a  cathedral,  in  the  hospital  at  Greenwich,  and  at  Hampton  Court, 
his  principal  works  are  to  be  seen.  As  Richardson  in  portrait!,  so 
Thumhill  in  history  painting  was  the  fintt  native  of  this  island,  who 
'load  pre-eminent  in  the  line  of  art  he  pursued  at  the  period  of  bit 
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practice.  He  died  in  1732,  aged  06.  I 
dotes  of  Painting,'  observes,  that  *  at  th 
krts  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  in  I 
true.  Mr  Walpole,  who  published  at  1 
the  period  of  Iheir  utmost  degradation 
the  last  century,  when  the  names  of  Hudson  and  Haymaa 
dominant.  It  is  true,  Hogarth  was  then  well-knnwn  to  the  public;  but 
be  was  less  so  as  a  painter  than  an  engrsver,  though  many  of  his  pic- 
tures representing  subjects  of  humour  and  character  are  excellent ;  and 
Hayman,  as  a  history  painter,  could  not  be  compared  with  Sir  James 
Thornliill.  Thomas  Hudson  was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  His  name 
trill  be  preserved  from  his  having  been  the  artist  lo  whom  Sir  Joshua 
I  Reynolds  was  committed  for  instruction.  Hudson  was  tbe  scholar  of 
Richardson,  and  married  his  daughter;  and  after  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  succeeded  to  the  chief  employment  in  portrait-painting. 
He  was  in  all  respects  much  below  his  master  in  ability  ;  but  being  es- 
teemed the  best  artist  of  his  lime,  commissions  flowed  in  upon  him :  and 
bis  business,  as  it  might  truly  be  termed,  was  carried  on  like  that  of  a 
manufactory.  To  his  ordinary  heads,  draperies  were  added  by  patiit> 
era  who  chie&y  confined  themselves  to  that  line  of  practice, 
was  lost  by  Hudson  in  the  study  of  character,  or  in  the  search  of 
riety  in  the  position  of  his  figares ;  a  few  formal  attitudes  served 
models  for  all  his  subjects ;  and  tbe  display  of  arms  and  hands,  bein^ 
the  more  difGcult  parts,  was  managed  with  great  economy,  by  all  th< 
contrivances  of  concealment.  To  this  scene  of  imbecile  performance, 
Joshua  Heynolds  was  sent  by  his  friends.  He  arrived  in  LondoQ  on 
tbe  I4th  October,  1741,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  he  was  intro- 
duced to  his  future  preceptor.  He  was  then  aged  seventeen  years  and 
three  months.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  wt'r<-,  that  provided  Hud- 
son approved  him,  he  was  to  remain  four  years:  but  might  be  dis- 
charged at  pleasure.  He  continued  in  this  situation  two  yean  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  he  drew  many  heads  upon  paper;  and  iu  bi^ 
attempts  in  painting,  succeeded  so  well  in  a  portrait  of  Hudson's  cook, 
u  lo  excite  his  raai»t«r*s  jealousy.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  Hudaori 
availed  himself  of  a  very  Iritling  circumstance  to  dismiss  him.  Haviog 
one  evening  ordered  Reynolds  to  take  a  picture  lo  Van  Haaken  the 
drapery  painter;  but  as  the  weather  proved  wet,  he  postponed  carrying 
it  till  next  morning.  At  breakfast,  Hudson  demanded  why  be  did  not 
take  the  picture  the  evening  before?  lleynolds  replied,  that  'he  de- 
layed it  on  account  of  the  weather;  but  that  the  picture  was  delivered 
that  morning  belbre  Van  Haaken  rose  from  bed.'  Hudson  then  said, 
'  You  have  not  obeyed  my  orderv,  and  shall  not  stay  in  my  house.' 
On  this  peremptory  declaration,  Reynolds  urged  that  be  might  be  al- 
lowed lime  to  write  to  his  fnthcr,  who  might  otherwise  think  be  had 
Dommitted  some  great  crime.  Hudson,  though  reproached  by  his  own 
I  wrvant  for  this  unreasonable  and  violent  conduct,  persisted  in  his  de- 
I  Inwination:  accordingly,  Reynolds  went  that  day  from  Hudson** 
I  house  to  an  uncle  who  resided  in  the  Temple,  and  from  thence  wrote 
his  father,  who,  after  consulting  his  neighbour  Lord  Kdgcumbe, 
directed  him  (o  cume  down  to  Devonshire."  From  this  statcnieol  it 
would  appear  that  Reynolds  was  little  indebted  to  the  skill  of  his  pre- 
decessors or  instructors  for  his  fulurr  cmiaeticc  iu  arli  and  that  ll  ia 
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not  without  reasoD  he  has  been  styled  *  the  founder  of  the  British  school 
of  painting.' 

On  being  dismissed  by  the  jealous  old  painter,  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  at  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  where  he  pursued,  though 
in  rather  a  desultory  manner,  his  studies  as  a  painter.  He  records  of 
himself  that  he  felt  no  little  difficulty  in  shaking  off  the  tame  and  in« 
sipid  style  to  which  his  eyes  had  been  so  much  habituated  in  Hudson's 
studio ;  but  he  succeeded  nevertheless  in  drawing  some  fine  and  vigo- 
rous portraits  in  a  style  of  his  own,  and  so  ably,  that  on  seeing  some  of 
these  juvenile  performances  at  the  distance  of  thirty  years,  he  lamented 
that  in  so  great  a  length  of  time  he  had  made  so  little  progress  in  his 
art. 

In  1749  Reynolds  visited  Rome  for  the  first  time.  "  Here,"  says 
his  biographer  and  pupil,  Northcote,  **  his  time  was  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  talents  and  virtue. 
He  contemplated  with  unwearied  attention,  and  ardent  zeal,  the  various 
beauties  which  marked  the  style  of  different  schools  and  different  ages. 
He  copied  and  sketched  in  the  Vatican  such  parts  of  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo  as  he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to 
his  future  excellence ;  and,  by  his  well-directed  studies,  acquired  that 
grace  of  thinking,  to  which  he  was  principally  indebted  for  his  subse- 
quent reputation  as  a  portrait-painter.'*  The  following  is  Sir  Joshua's 
own  account  of  his  feelings  on  first  beholding  the  works  of  Raphael,  in 
the  Vatican :  "  It  has  frequently  happened,"  he  says,  "  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican,  that  many  of  those  whom  he  bad 
conducted  through  the  various  apartments  of  that  edifice,  when  about 
to  be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  would  not 
believe  that  they  had  already  passed  through  the  rooms  where  they  are 
preserved ;  so  little  impression  had  those  performances  made  on  them. 
One  of  the  first  painters  now  in  France  once  told  me,  that  this  circum- 
stance happened  to  himself,  though  he  now  looks  upon  Raphael  with 
that  veneration  which  he  deserves  from  all  painters  and  lovers  of  the 
art.  I  remember  very  well  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first  visited 
the  Vatican ;  but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of 
whose  ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that  the 
works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  upon  him,  or  rather,  that  they 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected.  In  justice  to  myself, 
however,  I  must  add,  that  though  disappointed  and  mortified  at  not 
finding  myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  great  master,  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  conceive,  or  suppose,  that  the  name  of  Raphael,  and 
those  admirable  paintings  in  particular,  owed  their  reputation  to 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  mankind ;  on  the  contrary,  my  not 
relishing  them,  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to  have  done,  was  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  circumstances  that  ever  happened  to  me.  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works,  executed  upon  principles  with 
which  I  was  unacquainted :  I  felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood  abashed." 

Reynolds  spent  nearly  three  years  in  Italy  in  studying  the  great 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  art  at  Rome,  Parma,  and  Venice.  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1752,  and  commenced  portrait- 
painting  amidst  the  envy  and  opposition  of  his  brother-artists  in  the 
metropolis.  They  freely  and  bitterly  criticised  his  productions,  and 
pronounced  his  style  and  mannerism  a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  es* 
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UbIUhed  rules  and  principles  of  tlie  art.  He  was  nothing  daunted  _ 
their  strictares,  and  in  hU  turn  criticised  thein  with  equal  severity  and 
greatly  more  justice.  He  thus  describes  the  artists  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend  in  the  commencement  of  his  career.  "  They  have  got  a 
set  of  posture*,  which  they  apply  to  all  persons  indiscriminately ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  all  their  pictures  look  like  so  many  sign- 
post paintings;  and  if  they  have  a  history  or  a  hmily  piece  to  painti 
the  first  thinj;  they  do  is  to  look  over  their  common-place  book,  con- 
taining sketchei  which  they  have  stolen  from  various  pictures ;  then 
they  search  their  prints  over  and  pilfer  one  figure  from  one  prim,  and 
another  from  a  second  ;  but  never  take  the  trouble  of  tlilnking  for 
themselves,"     But  nothing  seems  to  have  annoyed  him 


1 
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LS  of  a  German  artist  of  the  uame  of  Liotard,  whom 
c  wealthy  and  fashionable  people  elevated  into  a  sud- 
den and  totally  undeserved  popularily  about  this  time.  Undismayed, 
however,  by  such  manifestations  of  the  low  state  of  taste,  Rcynolils 
wrought  on  perecveringly,  and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  finding  ilie  cur- 
rent of  public  admiration  setting  in  strongly  towards  himself.  His  por- 
traits of  Admiral  Kcppel,  and  of  two  of  the  Grcville  family,  in  the  char- 
acters of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  were  greatly  admired,  and  people  of 
fashion  began  to  crowd  to  his  studio.  "  The  force  and  felicity  of  his 
portraits,"  says  Northcote,  "  not  only  drew  around  him  the  opulence 
and  beauty  of  the  nation,  but  happily  gained  him  the  merited  honour 
of  perpetuating  the  features  of  all  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  of 
teaming  then  living." 

In  1735,  his  price  was  twelve  guineas  for  a  head  only,  and  for  half 
and  whole  lengths  in  proportion.  In  1761,  he  removed  fiuni  St  Mar- 
tin's lane,  to  Leicester  square,  and  set  up  his  carriage  with  a  propor- 
tionate establishment.  He  was  the  original  proposer  of  the  Literary 
club.  Having  a  decided  taste  for  letters  himself,  and  loving  to  m ' 
conviviality  with  learning,  he  early  allaclicd  bimsell'  to  the  society 
such  men  as  Johuion,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  Burke.  His  iocoi 
was  at  this  time  little  short  of  £6000  per  annum. 

The  history  of  the  tnstitutiun  of  the  Royal  academy  is  intimatd] 
connected  with  the  biography  of  Reynolds.  Mr  Farrington  informs 
that,  in  1760,  "a  plan  was  Jbrmed  by  the  artists  of  the  metropoli 
draw  the  attention  of  their  fellow- citizens  to  their  ingenious  labours; 
with  a  view  both  to  an  increase  of  patronage,  and  the  cultivation  of 
HI  tasle.     Hitherto  works  of  that  kind  produced  in  the  country  were  seen 

^h  only  by  a  few  ;  the  people  in  general  knew  nothing  of  what  was  pass- 

^H  ing  in  the  arts.      Private  cullectiuns  were  then   inaccessible,  and  there 

^H  were  no  public  ones;  nor  any  casual  display  of  ihe  productions  of 

^r  genius,  except  what  the  ordinary  sales  by  auction  occnsionally  otft'red. 

^H  Nothing,  therefore,  could  exceed   the  ignorance  of  a  people  «lio  Here 

^^  in  thenuelves  learned,   ingenious,  and  highly   cultivalcd   in  all  things, 

^^^^^^^  «xcepling  the  ana  of  design.  In  consequence  of  this  privation,  it  was 
^^^^^Bt  conceived  that  a  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  ar- 
^^^^^^^B '  tiMs  could  not  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  ;  and  if  occasionally 
^^^^^^^V  icpeatod,  might  ultimately  produce  the  most  satislactory  effects.  The 
^^^^^H  tcfaeme  wu  no  sooner  pru|>nM>d  thao  adopt4-d;  and  bring  carried 
^^p  immediale  execution,  the  result  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex 

^V  tions  of  the  projectors.     All  ranks  of  people  crowded  to  see  the  di 
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fill  noveltv  ;  it  wm  the  univertal  topic  of  conversation ;  and  a  passion 
for  the  arts  was  excited  by  that  first  manifeEtatioD  of  native  talent, 
wbicli,  cherished  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  eame  cause,  has  ever 
since  been  increasing  in  strength,  and  extending  its  effects  throuf(fa 
every  part  of  the  empire.  The  history  of  our  eihLbilions  afTords  itself 
the  Htrongest  evidence  of  their  impreesive  effect  upon  public  taste.  At 
their  comcneDceraeDl,  though  men  of  enlightened  minds  could  distinguish 
and  appreciate  what  was  eitcellent,  the  ndmiraiion  of  the  many  was  con- 
fined to  subjecti  either  gross  or  puerile,  and  commonly  to  the  meanest 
efforts  oFintellect :  whereas,  at  this  time,  the  whole  trait)  of  subjects  most 
popular  in  the  earlier  exhibitions  have  disappeared.  The  loaf  and  cheese, 
that  conld  provoke  hunger,  the  cat  and  canary-bird,  and  the  dead 
mackarel  on  a  deal-board,  have  long  censed  to  produce  aftonishinent  and 
delight;  while  truth  of  imitation  now  finds  innumerable  admirers, 
though  combined  with  the  high  qualities  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  taste. 
To  our  public  exhibitions,  and  to  arrangements  that  followed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  introduction,  this  change  must  be  chiefly  attributed. 
The  present  generation  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  new,  and  at  least, 
with  respect  to  the  arts,  a  superior  order  of  beings.  Generally  speali- 
ing,  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  language  on  these  subjects  differ 
entirely  from  what  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  No  just  opinions  were 
at  that  lime  entertained  on  the  merits  of  ingenious  productions  of  this 
kind.  The  state  of  the  public  mind,  incapable  of  discriminating  ex- 
cellence from  inferiority,  proved  incontrovertibly  that  a  right  sense  of 
att  in  the  spectator  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  frequent  observa- 
tion :  and  that,  without  proper  opportunities  to  improve  the  mind  and 
the  eye,  a  nation  would  continue  insensible  of  the  true  value  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  first  or  probationary  exhibition,  which  opened  April  2I*t, 
1760,  waa  at  a  large  room  in  the  Strand,  belonging  to  the  society  for 
the  encoorngement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  which  bad 
then  been  instituted  live  or  six  years.  It  is  nalurai  to  conclude,  that 
the  first  artist  in  the  country  was  not  indifferent  to  the  success  of  a  plan 
which  promised  to  b«  so  extensively  uceful.  Accordingly,  four  of  bis 
picture*  were  for  the  first  time  here  placed  before  the  public,  with  whom, 
by  the  channel  now  opened,  he  continued  in  constant  intercourse  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue  of  tlie  tirst  ex- 
periment, the  artistical  body  determined  that  it  should  be  repeated  the 
following  year.  Owing,  however,  to  some  inconveniences  experienced 
at  their  former  place  of  exhibition,  and  also  to  a  desire  to  be  perfectly 
independent  in  their  proceedings,  they  engaged,  for  their  next  public 
display,  a  spacious  room  near  the  Spring  Gardens'  entrance  into  the 
Part  ;  at  which  place  the  second  exhibition  opened.  May  9lh,  1761. 
Here  Keynolds  stmt  his  line  picture  of  Lord  Ligonier  on  horsebaclt,  ■ 
portrait  of  the  Kev.  Laurence  Sterne,  and  three  others.  The  artists 
bad  now  fully  proved  the  efficacy  of  ibeir  plan  ;  and  their  income  ex- 
ceeding their  expenditure,  affording  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  permanent 
establishment,  they  thought  they  might  solicit  a  royal  charter  of  Incor- 
poration :  and  having  applied  to  his  ninjesty  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
pleased  to  accede  to  their  request.  This  measure,  however,  which  was 
intended  to  consolidate  the  body  of  artists,  was  of  no  avail :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  dissolution  ;  for  in  less  than  four 
years  a  separation  took  place,  which  led  to  the  establuhmenl  of  the 
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Royal  academy,  and  finally  to  the  extinction  of  the  incorporated  society* 
The  charter  was  dated  January  26th,  1765 ;  the  secession  took  place 
in  October,  17G6;  and  the  Royal  academy  was  instituted  December 
10th  in  the  same  year/'     Professorships  were  likewise  established  in 
connexion  with  the  academy.     Dr  Johnson  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  literature,  and  Goldsmith  professor  of  ancient  history.     These 
distinctions,  however,  were  merely  honorary  ;  and  Goldsmith  somewhat 
whimsically  observed  of  his :  "  There  is  no  salary  annexed  ;  and  I  took 
it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  institution  than  any  benefit  to  myself. 
Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something  like  ruffles  to  a  man 
that  wants  a  shirt."     Reynolds,  who  was  elected  president,  and  knight* 
ed  on  the  occasion,  received  his  honours  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
volunteered  those  admirable  '  Discourses*  on  art  which  he  afterwarda 
gave  to  the  world  in  a  collected  form,  and  which  still  constitute  the  beat 
body  of  critical  instruction  that  the  artist  possesses ;  they  are,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  "  golden  precepts,  which  are  now 
acknowledged  as  canons  of  universal  taste.'*     The  delivery  of  these  dis- 
courses was  not  particularly  happy,  considering  the  great  taste  of  the 
speaker  in  other  respects.     His  deafness  prevented  his  being  well  able 
to  modulate  his  voice.     Northcote  was  of  opinion  that  the  real  cause 
was,  **  that  as  no  roan  ever  felt  a  greater  horror  at  affectation  than  he  did, 
Ko  he  feared  to  assume  the  orator,  lest  it  should  have  that  appearance ; 
he  therefore  naturally  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  as  the  safest  retreat 
from  what  he  thought  the  greatest  evil. — It  is  related,  that  on  one  of 
the  evenings  when  he  delivered  his  discourse,  and  when  the  audience 
was,  as  usual,  numerous,  and  composed  principally  of  the  learned  and 
the  great,  the  Earl  of  C,  who  was  present,  came  up  to  him,  saying, 
*  Sir  Joshua,  you  read  your  discourse  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  one  word  you  said.*     To  which  the  president  with  a  smile 
replied,  '  That  was  to  my  advantage.'     Sir  Joshua's  exertions  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  Academy  were  not  confined  to  his  discourses 
alone;  as  from  its  first  opening,  until  the  year  1790,  inclusive,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  sent  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty-four  picture^)  to 
the  various  exhibitions." 

In  1773  Sir  Joshua  visited  Paris.  On  his  return  be  visited  Oxford. 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction,  and  created  a  doctor  of  civil 
law  at  the  same  time  with  his  friend  Dr  Beattie.  The  Ugolino  was 
painted  this  year.  Of  this  celebrated  production  of  Sir  Joshua's 
pencil,  Allan  Cunningham  says,  *<  The  subject  is  contained  in  the 
Comedia  of  Dante,  and  is  said  by  Cumberland  to  have  been  suggested 
to  our  artist  by  Goldsmith.  The  merit  lies  in  the  execution  ;  and  even 
this  seems  of  a  disputable  excellence.  The  lofty  and  stem  sufferer  of 
Dante  appears  on  Reynold's  canvass  like  a  famished  mendicant,  deficient 
in  any  commanding  qualities  of  intellect,  and  regardless  of  his  dying 
children  who  cluster  around  his  knees.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  too 
painful  to  contemplate  ;  it  has  a  feeling  too  deep  for  art,  and  certainly 
demanded  a  hand  conversant  with  severer  things  than  the  lips  and  necks 
of  ladies,  and  the  well-dressed  gentlemen  of  England.  It  is  said  to 
have  affected  Captain  Cooke's  Omiah  so  much  that  he  imagined  it  a 
•cene  of  real  distress,  and  ran  to  support  the  expiring  child.  The  duke 
of  Dorset  paid  the  artist  four  hundred  guineas,  and  took  home  the  pic- 
ture.    His  next  piece,  the  Children  in  the  Wood,  arose  from  an  acci- 
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dent.  A  beggar's  infant,  who  was  liis  luoiiel  fur  Hiine  other  picture, 
overpowered  by  continuing  long  in  one  position,  fell  asleep,  aod  pre- 
sented the  image  of  one  of  the  babes,  whieh  he  imiDediateljr  secnred. 
No  sooner  had  be  done  this  than  tbe  child  turned  in  its  sleep,  and  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  ihc  other  babe,  which  he  instantly  sketched,  and 
from  them  aHerwards  made  the  finished  picture-  Accident  often  sup. 
plies  what  study  cannot  find ;  for  nature,  when  onrestreined,  throw* 
itself  into  positions  of  great  ease  and  elegance."  In  1775  Johnson  Mt 
to  him.  The  portrait  represents  him  as  reading  with  the  book  raised 
almost  close  to  his  eye.  This  was  very  displeasing,  Northcote  tells  us, 
lo  Johnson,  who,  when  he  saw  it,  reproved  Sir  Joshua  for  painting  him 
in  that  manner  and  attitude,  saying,  "  It  is  not  friendly  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  imperfections  of  any  man."  Sir  Joshua  himself  es- 
teemed it  as  characterizing  the  person  represented,  and  therefore  as 
giving  additional  value  to  the  portrait.  Of  this  circumstance  Mrs 
Thrale  says,  "  1  observed  that  he  would  not  be  known  by  posterity  for 
his  defects  only,  tet  Sir  Joshua  do  his  worst :"  and  when  she  adverted 
to  his  own  picture  painted  with  the  ear-trumpet,  and  done  in  this  year 
Tor  Mr  Tbrale,  she  records  Johnson  to  have  answered,  ■  He  may  paint 
himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses  ;  but  I  will  not  be  blinking  Sam.'" 

On  the  12tb  of  May  1776,  says  Northcote,  "I  took  my  leave  of  Sir 
Joshua  lleynolds,  to  take  my  chance  in  the  world,  and  wc  parted  with 
great  cordiality.  He  said  I  was  perfectly  in  tbe  right  in  my  intentions, 
and  that  be  had  been  fully  satisfied  with  my  conduct  whilst  I  had  been 
with  him ;  cdso,  that  he  bad  no  idea  I  should  have  staid  with  him  SO 
long, '  but  now,'  added  Sir  Joshua,  '  to  succeed  in  the  art,  you  are  to 
remember  that  something  more  is  to  be  done  than  that  which  did  for- 
merly :  Kneller,  Leiy,  and  Hudson,  inill  not  do  now.'  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  hear  liim  joiu  tlie  former  two  names  with  that  of  Hudson, 
who  was  so  evidently  their  interior  as  to  be  out  of  all  comparison." 

Sir  Joshua  now  lived  in  dignity,  and  even  splendour.  He  had  raised 
his  price  to  fifty  guineas,  and  was  employed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  he 
chose  to  accept  commissions.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  little  v&. 
ried.  He  visited  Flanders,  and  wrote  an  acconnt  of  his  tour,  ehietly 
proressional  in  its  information  and  strictures.  In  1784  he  succeeded 
Ramsay  as  painter  to  the  court.  In  the  following  year  he  executed  bis 
picture  of  the  Inbnt  Herenles  strangling  the  serpeats,  for  the  empress 
of  Russia.  His  next  performances  of  celebrity  were  some  designs  li>r 
Aldrrman  Boydell's  edition  of  Sbakspcare,  amongst  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  tbe  Death  of  Cardinal  Itenulbrt. 

In  Joly,  1789 — up  to  which  period  Sir  Joshua  bad,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  paralytic  stroke  in  1762,  enjoyed  almost  uniulerrupled 
health — he  felt  a  sudden  decay  of  sight  in  bis  lefl  eye.  While  finishing 
llie  portrait  of  the  marchioness  of  Hertford,  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
"  he  laid  down  the  pencil,  sat  a  little  while  in  mute  consideration,  and 
never  lifted  it  more."  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  academy,  for  the 
last  time,  in  1790,  when  he  look  leave  of  the  students,  in  an  address,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  lluonarotti,  saying  : 
"  I  should  desire  that  the  last  words  which  I  should  pronounce  iu  this 
Academy,  and  ^m  this  place,  might  be  the  name.of  Michael  Angela." 
Sir  Joshua  died,  atVer  a  confine  nient  of  three  months,  on  the  23d  of 
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February!  1792.     He  was  interred  iii  one  of  llie  crypts  uf  St  Paul'*  i 
thedral,  by  the  side  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

His  affectiODBte  pupil,  Mr  Northcote,  has  given  us  the  folloning 
tketch  of  Sir  Joshua'»  character,  nin'riiiers,  anil  person : — "  With  respect 
to  Ills  character  as  a  mail,  to  say  Uiat  Sir  Joiihua  was  without  faults* 
would  be  to  bestow  on  hini  that  praise  to  which  no  human  being  can 
have  a  claim  i  but  when  we  consider  the  coospicuouB  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  it  is  surprising  to  6ad  that  so  few  can  be  discovered  in  bim; 
and  certainly  he  possessed  dd  equBoimity  of  disposition  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  pcrsous  whose  pursuit  is  universal  reputation,  and  who 
are  attended  and  surrounded  in  their  perilous  journey  by  jealoua 
corapetition.  *  His  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour,  never  Ibr- 
•ook  him,  even  from  surprise  or  provocation,  nor  was  the  least  degree 
of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in 
any  part  of  his  conduct.' '  He  was  not  annoyed  by  that  fluctuation  of 
idea  and  inconstancy  of  temper  which  prevent  many,  with  equal  desire 
for  fame,  from  resolving  upon  any  particular  plan,  and  dispose  them  (o 
change  it  even  after  they  have  made  their  election.  He  had  Done  of 
those  eccentric  bursts  of  action, — those  fiery  impetuosities, — which  are 
supposed  by  the  vulgar  to  characterize  genius,  and  which  frequently 
are  found  to  accompany  a  secondary  rank  of  talent,  but  are  never  con- 
joined with  the  firsL  His  incessant  industry  was  never  wearied  into 
despondency  by  miscarriage,  nor  elated  into  negligence  by  success. 
All  nature  and  all  art  combined  to  form  his  academy.  His  mind  was 
constantly  awake, — ever  on  the  wing, — comprehensive,  vigorous,  dis- 
criminating, and  retentive.  His  powers  of  attention  were  never  torpid. 
He  had  a  strong  turn  and  relish  for  humour  in  all  its  various  forms,  and 
very  quickly  saw  the  weak  sides  of  tilings.  Of  the  numerous  charac* 
ters  which  presented  themselves  to  him  in  the  mixed  companies  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  a  nice  and  sagacious  observer.  There  was  a 
poibb  even  in  his  exterior  illustrative  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 
His  general  manner,  deportment,  and  behaviour,  were  amiable  uml  pre- 
possessing; his  disposition  was  naturally  courtly.  He  always  ivinced 
a  desire  to  pay  a  due  respect  to  persons  in  superior  stations,  and  cer- 
tainly contrived  to  move  in  a  higher  sphere  of  society  than  any  other 
English  artist  had  done  before  him.  Thus  he  procured  for  professors 
of  the  arts  a  consequence,  dignity,and  reception,  which  they  bad  never 
before  possessed  in  this  country.  In  conversation  be  preserved  an 
equable  Bow  of  spirits,  which  rendered  him  at  all  limes  a  most  desira- 
ble companion, — ever  ready  to  be  amused,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  others.  He  practised  the  minute  elegancies,  and,  though 
latterly  a  deaf  companion,  was  never  troublesome. 

"As  to  his  person, — in  his  stature  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  of  a  florid  completion,  roundish  blunt  features) 
and  a  lively  aspect, — not  corpulent,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  it, 
but  extremely  active, — with  nuinners  uncommonly  polished  and  agree- 
able, la  conversation,  his  manner  was  perfectly  natural,  simple,  and 
unawuniing.  He  most  heartily  enjoyed  his  profession,  in  which  he  was 
both  forlunale  and  illustrious,  and  1  agree  with  Mr  Malone,  who  say* 
he  appeared  to  him  to  be  'the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known.'     H« 
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vfM  thoroughly  sensible  or  his  rare  lot  in  life,  and  truly  thankful  for  it ; 
bin  virtues  were  blessed  with  their  full  reward." 

The  following  estimate  of  Reynolds  as  an  artist,  is  from  the  pen  of 
bis  friend  Burke  : — "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  many  accounts,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  waa  the  first  EnglisbmaD 
who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  tbe  other  glories  of  hi» 
country.  In  taste — in  grace — in  facility — in  happy  invention — and  in 
the  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  be  was  c^ual  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for 
he  communicated  to  that  description  of  the  art,  in  which  English  artista 
are  moat  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  denved  fkim  the 
higher  branches,  which  even  tho^e  who  professed  them  in  a  superior 
manner  did  not  always  preserve  when  they  delineated  individual  na- 
ture- His  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the  invention  and  the  ame- 
nity of  landscape.  In  painting  portraits  he  appeared  not  to  be  raised 
upon  that  platform,  but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher  sphere." 
Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  estimate  of  our  painter's  merits  is  more  dis- 
criminating, and  more  correct  perhajis,  than  that  we  have  just  quoted. 
"  Sir  Joshua's  historical  paintings,"  says  Mr  Cunningham,  "  have  little 
of  the  heroic  dignity  which  an  inspired  mind  breathes  into  compositions 
of  that  class.  His  imagination  commonly  fails  him,  and  he  attempts  to 
bide  hid  want  of  wings  in  the  unrivalled  splendour  of  his  colouring,  and 
by  the  thick-strewn  graces  of  his  execution.  He  is  often  defective 
even  where  he  might  have  been  expected  to  show  the  highest  excel- 
lence :  his  laces  arc  formal  and  cold ;  and  the  picture  seems  made  up 
of  borrowed  fragments,  which  he  bad  been  unable  to  work  up  into  an 
entire  and  consistent  whole. 

"  His  single  poetic  figures  are  remarkable  for  their  unaffected  ease, 
their  elepant  simplicity,  and  the  splendour  of  their  colouring.  Some 
scores  of  those  happy  things  he  dashed  off  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  and 
though  they  are  chiefly  portraits,  they  have  all  tlie  charm  of  the  most 
successful  aerial  creations.  The  Shepherd  Boy  is  one  of  bis  happiest 
Of  children  he  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  fond  ;  nor  can  one  for- 
bear imagining  that  he  has  romped  or  ridden  with  them  on  tbe  parlour 
broom,  sorrowed  with  them  over  the  loss  of  their  favourite  birds, 
smiled  with  tliem  oil  their  being  endowed  with  new  finery,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  mixed  surprise  and  triumph  expressed  in  the  face  of  Muscipula 
on  catching  a  mouse  in  a  trap.  It  is  true  that  they  are  all  children  of 
condition,  with  their  nurses  wet  and  dry, — that  their  clothes  are  of  the 
finest  texture  and  the  latest  fashion, — and  that  we  are  conscious  of 
looking  at  future  lords  and  ladies.  But  nature  overpowers  all  minor 
feelings,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  doing  involuntary  homage  to  the 
genius  of  the  painter  who  has  gladdened  us  with  the  sight  of  so  much 
innocence  and  beauty. 

"  To  some  of  his  poetic  figures  I  cannot  afford  such  praise,  though 
the  grace  of  their  composition  and  the  singular  sweetness  of  their  looks 
raise  them  far  above  censure.  By  what  he  considered  a  classical  re- 
finement upon  his  proftssional  flattery  of  improved  looks  and  glowing 
colours,  be  Buficred  some  of  the  fairest  of  bis  sitters  to  be  goddesses  and 
nymphs,  and  painted  them  in  character.  This  was  the  commonplace 
pedantry  of  painting ;  it  had  been  tbe  fashion  for  centuries.  Lf  ly  and 
Kiielhr  cutised  the  giddy  madams  of  the  courts  of  the  Stuarts  to  stalk 
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like  Minervu  or  Junoi,  though  they  had  naturally  the  ditjpueilioiw  t 
Vcnui  or  of  Daniie  ;  and  Kcynolds,  who  hail  mual  loveliness  and  iufi- 
niiely  more  purity  to  portray,  indulged  his  beauties  with  the  same  kind 
of  deification.     In  truth,  it  is  only  worthy  of  a  smile. 

"  The  portraits  oi  Reynolds  are  equally  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
all  who  have  written  of  their  merits  have  swelled  their  eulogiuuis  by 
compariog  them  with  the  simplicity  of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Hembrandt, 
and  the  elegance  and  delicacy  oi'  Vandyke.  Certainly,  in  characber 
and  espreasioii,  and  in  nianly  cose,  be  has  ncv^r  been  6urpa««cd.  He 
is  always  equal — always  natural — graccrul — unafiected.  His  boldnew 
of  posture  and  bis  singular  freedom  of  colouring  are  so  supported  by 
all  llie  grace  of  art — by  all  the  sorcery  of  skill — that  they  appear  na- 
tural and  noble.  Over  the  meanest  head  he  sheds  the  halo  at  dignity ; 
his  men  are  all  nobleness,  hi«  women  all  loveliness,  and  his  children  all 
simplicity :  yet  they  are  all  like  the  living  originals.  He  bad  the  sin- 
gular art  of  Bummoniiig  the  mind  into  the  face,  and  making  sentiment 
mingle  in  the  portrait.  He  could  cninplclely  dismiss  all  his  precon- 
ceived notions  of  academic  beauty  from  his  mind,  be  dead  to  the  post 
and  living  only  to  the  present,  and  enter  into  the  character  of  the 
reigning  beauty  of  the  hour  with  a  truth  and  a  happine^ii  next  lu 
magical-" 
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11116  imiitent  hisiuiion  was  the  hiu  of  a  Scottish  clergynian.  He 
was  born  at  Borthwick  in  Mid  Lothian,  in  the  year  1721,  and  received 
Ihe  rudiments  of  education  at  Dalkeith  i^rammar-sebool.  In  1733  he 
removed  with  hia  family  to  Edinburgh,  on  his  father  being  spjH>inled 
one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city.  Having  passed  his  preliminary  stu- 
dies at  (he  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  entered  llie  divini^-ball,  and, 
in  1741,  received  license  lo  preach.  In  1743  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian.  The  emoluments  of  this  countrj-- 
charge  did  not  exceed  £100  per  annum;  yil  he  contrived  not  only  to 
support  himself  respectably  upon  it,  but  also  to  afford  board  and  educa- 
tion lo  his  six  sisters  and  a  younger  brother,  all  of  whom,  by  the  death 
of  their  parents,  were  ihruun  nearly  destitute  upon  his  hands  ut  lliis 
Juncture. 

In  1751  Mr  Robertson  entered  into  the  married  state.  He  had  now 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher,  ouil  was  conijidered  one 
of  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  General  Assembly.  His  defeDcc  of  bis 
ft'iend  Home,  who  hrld  a  ]>arochial  charge  in  the  same  county,  but  had 
incurred  the  censure  of  not  a  few  of  his  brethren  for  having  written 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  was  a  remarkably  able  end  eloquent  pleadiog. 
On  the  Isl  of  February,  1759,  the  public  was  sur])rised  and  delight^ 
by  the  appearance  of  his  '  History  of  Scotland'  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.  He  bad  not  formed  the  plan  of  this  work 
until  afler  his  settlement  at  Gladsmuir;  but  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
it  with  unremitting  industry,  and  its  success  far  exceeded  his  must  san- 
guine expectations,     fktvre  the  end  uf  the  tirst  mouth,  he  was  desired 
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liy  hU  publisher  to  prepare  a  second  edition ;  and  lie  livi'd  lo  wiuiuu 
the  titiirlcenth  edition  called  for,  Horace  Walpole,  Warburtoa,  Hume, 
and  almost  all  the  leading  literary  characters  of  the  day,  hastened  to 
compliment  and  congratulate  the  author.  "  Every  ear  is  I'aiigued,"  said 
the  historian  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Roberlion,  "  by  noiay,  and 
f-udlcM,  and  repeated  praises  of  the  History  of  Scotland."  "  I  believe," 
'le  adds,  "  ihi-re  is  scarce  another  iuntance  of  a  first  perlbrmance  being 
o  near  perfection." 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  *  History  of  Scotland,'  Mr  Itobcrt- 
on  had  been  presented,  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  to  one  of  the 
city  churches :  with  the  succesa  of  that  work,  preferments  crowded  upon 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling  cs>tle ;  in 
17GI,  he  WHS  named  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  oi'dinary  for 
Scollonil  i  in  1762,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh; and,  in  17G4,  the  ofGce  of  historiographer  royal  for  Scotland 

H  revived  in  his  favour,  «ith  a  salary  of  £^0  per  annum  attached  to 
The  next  historical  work  published  by  Mr  Robertson,  was  his 
'  History  of  Charles  V.;'  but  before  engaging  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  he  is  known  to  have  seriously  meditated  a  History  of  England. 

s  friend  Hume  had  already  executed  such  a  task  in  a  masterly  man- 

r ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  two  works  would  not  prejudice  each 

ler ;  that  both  "  might  maintain  their  own  rank ;  have  their  own  par- 
tizans;  and  possess  their  own  merit,  without  hurting  each  other."  It  is 
known  too,  tliat  government  encouraged  the  design ;  but  ultimately,  and 
perhaps  fortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  clerical  historian,  the  projected 
history  of  England  was  abandoned  for  another,  but  a  splendid  subject, 
one  too  in  which  he  had  do  rival  already  in  the  field.  *  The  His- 
tory of  the  Keign  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,'  was  first  published  in 
three  volumes  quarto,  in  1769.     His  triend  Hume  was  again  the  first 

songralulate  him  on  the  new  laurels  he  bad  acquired  by  this  noble 
specimen  of  historical  compositioa;  he  said  that  it  nearly  stood  aione 
in  its  own  department  of  literature  for  elegance,  dignity,  and  philoso- 
phical acumen ;  and  that  it  excelled,  in  a  sensible  degree,  his  liirmer 
performance.  Voltaire  also  hastened  to  express  his  unbounded  admi- 
ration of  tlie  new  work ;  and  the  empress  of  Russia  sent  the  aathor  a 
inutf-box  set  with  brilliants,  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  and  approbation. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart  is  of  opinion,  that  of  all  Dr  Robertson's  works,  his 
Charlea  V.  is  "  that  which  unites  the  various  requbites  of  good  writing 
in  the  greatest  degree." 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  Dr  Robertson  produced  his  'History 
of  America,'  in  two  volumes  quarto.  Of  this  work,  Mr  Stewart  says : 
"  Although  it  contains  many  passages,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
thing  else  in  his  writings,  the  composition  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
*o  uniformly  polished  as  that  of  his  former  works ;  nor  does  it  always 
possess,  in  the  same  degree,  the  recommcDdatians  of  conciseness  and 
simplicity."  The  greatest  blot  in  this  work,  and  one  which  unfortu- 
nately affects,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  historian's  character  itself,  is  the 
disposition  which  perpetually  reveals  itself  throughout  his  pages,  to  pal- 
liate or  apologise  for  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ihrir 
American  conquesb.  The  Spanish  court  expre«sed  their  gratitude  to 
their  ajiologist,  by  causing  liiui  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
academy  of  history  at  Madrid.     It  liOi*  betn  alligi'd  that  the  kindnei>s 
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of  the  Spanish  court,  in  supplying  him  with  materials  for  tliis  perTorm- 
anee,  seduced  him  iato  this  uuworthy  compromise. 

Dr  Robertson's  historical  labours  closed  with  the  publication,  in 
1791,  of '  An  Historical  Disquisition  conceniing  the  Knowledge  which 
ilie  Ancients  had  of  India.'  He  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year;  and 
although  thi&  performance  exhibits  no  marts  of  age  and  declining  fii- 
rulties,  yet  his  health  had  now  begun  to  give  way,  and  he  soon  after 
j'ptired  to  his  country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  wbeiw 
he  died  on  the  Ilth  of  June,  1793. 

"  The  general  strain  of  Dr  Robertson's  eompositioos,"  ■ays  Mr  Di 
gald  Stewart,  "is  flowing,  equal,  and  maieBlic;  harmonious  beyond 
uf  most  English  writers,  yet  seldom  deviating  in  quest  of  harmony 
inversion,  redundancy,  or  affectation."  "  Tlie  histories  of  Robertson/ 
says  another  critic,  "  abound  in  the  finest  descriptions,  the  most  pli 
ing  delineations  of  character,  the  most  dignified  and  judicious  mixturs' 
uf  reflections ;  and,  more  especially,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  style 
of  narration,  at  once  manly,  copious,  and  easy.  But  all  these  descrip- 
tions, delineations,  reflections,  and  even  this  narrative  itself,  are  too 
general  for  practical  use  and  application.  The  politician  and  political 
economist  will  search  those  writings  in  vain  for  the  accurate  details  of 
fact  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  vUo  investigates  the 
subjects  of  particular  men  and  nations.  We  will  not.  by  any  means,  go 
so  ^r  as  to  say,  with  Johnson,  that  the  substance  of  Robertson's  worka 
i«  like  a  guinea  wrapt  up  in  a  wool  pack  :  but  we  think  that  the  mi 
of  the  historian's  gold  has  come  from  a  mint,  where  the  beauty  of  t1 
die  is  rather  more  attended  to  than  the  accuracy  of  the  inarki 
prevent  falsification,  and  give  the  coin  its  uses  and  currency-  In  this 
instance,  indeed,  there  is  no  light  weight;  but  he  who  possesses  the 
powers  of  ornament  may  give  base  metals  a  similar  appearance.  In 
plain  terms,  Dr  Robertson  appears  to  have  studied  grace  and  dignity 
more  than  usefuluess.  He  has  chosen  those  features  of  every  figure 
which  be  could  best  paint,  rather  than  those  which  were  most  worthy 
of  the  pencil.  His  buildings  are  more  remarkable  for  that  symmetry 
and  those  ornaments  which  would  please  a  common  observer,  than  for 
the  Doric  strength  which  adapts  them  for  lasting  use;  that  internal  ar- 
rangement which  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  inhabitancy,  or  even 
that  accuracy  of  proportion  in  the  external  parts,  which  is  as'mucb  re- 
quired by  the  eye  of  a  learned  architect,  as  chasteness  of  oniamental 
design.  The  charms  of  Robertson's  style,  and  the  full  flow  of  his  nar- 
ration, which  is  always  sufficieotly  minute  for  ordinary  readers,  will 
render  his  works  immortal  in  the  hands  of  the  bulk  of  mankind.  But 
the  scientiflc  reader  requires  something  more  than  periods  which  fill  his 
ear,  and  general  statements  which  gratify  by  amusing:  he  even  requires 
more  than  a  general  text-book, — a  happy  arrangement  of  intricate  sub- 
jecta,  which  may  enable  him  to  pursue  them  in  their  details.  It  is  not 
always  enough  that  proportions  should  be  staled  by  general  terms  of 
comparison.  A  period  may  look  finer  for  the  want  of  figures;  and 
common  readers  wilt  certainly  be  satisfied  with  the  words  more  and  leas. 
Those  who  alone,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  deserve  the  name  of  his- 
lorieal  readers,  require  to  be  told  how  much  more  and  how  much  less. 
When  we  repair  to  the  works  of  Robertson  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
fact',  we  are  instantly  carried  away  bv  the  stream  of  liis  narrative,  and 
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forget  the  purpose  of  our  errand  to  the  fouutain.     As  soon  as  we  can 
stop  ourselves,  we  discoycr  that  our  search  has  been  vain,  and  that  we 
mast  apply  to  those  sources  from  which  he  drew  and  culled  his  sup 
plies."  * 


i@tor0(  Colman. 

BOBN  A.  D.   1733 DIED  A.  D.   1794. 

George  Colman,  the  Elder,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1733. 
His  father  was  British  resident  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1758,  and  studied  for  thd  law,  but  afterwards 
forsook  the  dry  profession  of  jurisprudence  for  literature,  and  especially 
the  department  of  the  drama.  In  1760,  his  first  dramatic  piece,  '  Polly 
Honeycomb,'  was  acted  at  Drury-lane.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  pro- 
duced 'The  Jealous  Wife;*  and,  in  1756,  in  conjunction  with  Garrick, 
*  The  Clandestine  Marriage.*  When  Foote  retired  from  the  Hayniar- 
ket  theatre,  Colman  purchased  his  share,  and  for  several  years  managed 
the  affairs  of  that  dramatic  community  with  considerable  success.  He 
died  in  August,  1794.  He  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and 
holds  a  respectable  place  among  the  writers  of  comedy. 

BOBN  A.  D.  1718. — DIED  A.  D.  1797. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  occupied 
from  his  birth  a  station  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  which  commanded  im- 
mediate attention  to  every  display  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  entered  the  world  with  that  claim  on  its  attention  which 
less  fortunate  men  have  not  acquired  without  delay,  disappointment,  and 
labour.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1718,  and  educated  at  Eton  school, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Gray.  Both  entered  the  university 
of  Cambridge  about  the  year  1734,  and  Walpole,  who  was  a  member 
of  King's  college,  wrote  on  the  2d  of  February,  1738,  the  earliest  of 
his  avowed  productions,  verses  in  memory  of  King  Henry  VI.  the 
founder  of  that  institution, — a  piece  which  may  be  ranked  at  the  aggre- 
gate merit  of  university  prize  poems.  At  college  he  is  said  to  have  in- 
dulged in  religious  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  join  his  friend  Ashton  in  pray- 
ing with  the  prisoners  in  the  castle.  He  soon,  however,  changed  his 
opinions,  and,  with  the  natural  reverse  to  overturned  enthusiasm,  did 
not  limit  himself  to  the  scepticism  which  an  argumentative  or  reflecting 
mind  might  have  chosen.  He  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Fontenelle's 
dialogues  on  the  plurality  of  worlds,  first  rendered  me  an  infidel. 
Christianity  and  a  plurality  of  worlds  are,  in  my  opinion,  irreconcilable. 
.  .  .  Atheism  I  dislike.  It  is  gloomy,  uncomfortable  ;  and.  in  my  eye, 
unnatural  and  irrational.  It  certainly  requires  more  credulity  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  God,  than  to  believe  that  there  is.     This  fair  crea- 

*  Edinburgh  Roriow,  toI.  ii.  pp.  240,  241. 
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signing  liis  uamp  Icii  tittup  f»r  once.)  bring  me  Id  near  two  thonNinil 
pound*  a-year,  I  have  no  debis. — do  connections:  indeed  no  way  to 
dispose  of  it  parli(?ularly.  By  living  with  my  father,  I  have  little  iral 
use  for  a  quarter  of  it.  I  have  always  flung  il  awuy  all  in  the  most  idle 
manner.  But,  luy  dear  Harry,  idle  as  I  am,  and  thoughtless,  1  havs 
sense  enough  to  have  real  pleasure  in  denying  myself  baubles,  and  in 
saving  a  very  good  income  to  make  a  man  happy,  fur  whom  I  bare  n 
just  evleem  and  moat  sincere  friendship."  * 

In  1747  he  sat  as  member  for  his  heredilary  borough  of  Caslle-Ri*. 
ing.  In  January.  1751,  he  was  so  far  the  friend  of  the  minister  as  to 
move  the  addrc»i  in  the  house  of  commons."  In  the  April  following 
he  made  an  application  to  Mr  Pelham  to  extend  the  post  of  cutlecUHV 
ship  of  the  cueloms,  which  depended  on  the  lives  of  his  two  brotben, 
to  bb  own  life ;"  the  request  wa«  refused,  and  the  month  of  May  foand 
him,  by  the  admission  of  his  own  memoirs,  the  opponent  of  the  miaia- 
try.  In  1753,  when  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  ■ 
favourite  handle  to  the  opposition,  he  allows  himself  lo  have  been  the 
author  of  a  fabricated  memorial  which  bore  lo  have  been  subscribed 
liy  several  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  reprobating  the  danger- 
ous method  of  education  which  was  presumed  to  be  pursued  by  the 
governors  of  the  heir  apparent."  In  1757  he  made  use  of  his  influenre 
and  powers  of  invective  in  defence  of  the  unforiunate  Admiral  Bytig, — 
a  measure  in  whicli  it  has  been  questioned  whether  he  was  chiefly  urgMl 
by  a  sense  of  justice,  or  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  the 
admiral;  and  during  the  same  year  he  recommended  lo  Fox  a  plan  for 
destroying  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  procuring  from 
the  king  a  carte  blanche  to  Pitt,  for  the  disposal  of  the  treasury-oflic«a 
and  dissolving  the  parliament."  Much  about  the  same  perioO  he  dp- 
cepted  the  C'hillern  hundreds,  in  order  to  succeed  his  cousin,  jnst  be* 
come  Lord  Walpole,  in  the  representation  of  Lynn  Regit,  "  the  corpo- 
ration of  which  had  such  reverence  for  his  father's  lUtnily,  that  ihry 
would  not  bear  distant  relations  while  he  had  sons  living.""  In  1767 
ho  voluntarily  closed  liis  political  career  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
mayor  of  Lynn,  announcing  bis  resignation  on  account  of  his  disgust 
at  the  progress  of  mini«lerial  corruption,  which  the  son  of  Sir  ItobMi 
Walpole  fears  "will  end  in  the  ruin  of  this  consiiiuiion  and  country  I"'* 

Let  UB  now  turn  from  his  politics  to  his  literature  and  the  sul^ecU 
in  whicli  he  indulged  his  taste.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  manhood  bt 
wrote  several  fugitive  morsels  of  poetry,  which,  though  reprinted  in  his 
works,  haveffllleo  into  deserved  oblivion.  In  1746  he  wrote  a  'Schemn 
t^ir  taxing  Message'Cenls  and  Notes,' — a  joint  satire  on  fiishion  iimI 
legislation,  which,  along  wilh  many  similar  attempts  from  his  pen,  fiiTln 
1(1  please  from  the  assumed  gravity  having  loo  close  a  rcsemblann  In 
reality,  tn  17-17  he  wrote  a  description  of  the  mansion-house  of  Hougb- 
lon,  under  the  title  '  Odes  WalpolinnK ;' and  in  1753  commenced  ■ 
»<>ries  of  articles  in  the  '  World,'  which,  though  at  the  period  of  tii«ir 
appearance  the  suHjerls  of  conversntion  in  the  fwhionable  world,  aiv 

■  Worki,  rol.  t,  p.  n. 

'  HonH-iti.  "  Work.,  vol.  ii.  p.  9W 
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nut  now  likely  to  attract  much  atliniinu.  But  iti  llii*  poitiun  of  liis 
tncinoira  we  must  not  omit  an  eveut  «liieh  uccuplea  bd  imi>urt&nt  fea- 
ture in  his  lire — whether  as  a  man  uf  literature  or  of  tBSle — the  con- 
MruQtlon  of  his  celebnitL'l  ninnsion  of  Strawberry-hill.  In  17-17  he 
purchased,  at  Twickenham,  a  fraall  cottage  which  had  been  built  by 
Mrs  Chenevix,  the  proprietor  ofa  toyshop  as  celebrated  in  the  Rishion- 
able  world  as  the  mansion  of  lier  noble  successor  alterwards  became, 
lie  dcjcribes  it  hinisi-lf  "  a  liltle  new  farni  that  I  have  taken  just  out 
of  Twickenham.  The  house  ia  so  small  that  I  can  send  it  you  in  n 
letter  to  look  at :  the  prospect  is  aa  delightful  as  possible,  comroandin|j 
the  river,  the  town,  and  Richmnnd  park,  and  being  situated  on  a  bill, 
descvnda  to  the  Thames  through  two  or  three  little  meadows,  where  I 
have  some  Turkish  sheep  anil  two  cows,  all  studied  in  their  colours  for 
becoming  the  view.""  Here  he  auiused  himself  for  some  time  in  plant- 
ing wood,  and  in  planning  devices  in  Gothic  architecture  which  might 
strike  the  attention  without  the  addition  of  the  massive  profusion  of  the 
original  Gothic, — a  task  in  which  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  library  and  dining-parlour  were  built  in  1753;  the  gallery,  round 
tower,  great  cloister,  and  cabinet,  in  1760  and  1701.  He  filled  this 
model  with  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  not  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing faaieaaa  patroniter  of  artists,  bulla  procure  the  much  less  admired 
reputation  of  being  the  proprietor  of  their  labours. 

But  the  chief  event  in  the  history  of  Strawberry-hill  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private  press,  from  which  some  of  the  odes  of  Gray,  and 
almost  all  of  Walpule's  own  worts  liri>t  issued.  Here,  in  17tiH,  he 
printed  and  distributed  among  his  chosen  friends  fifty  copies  of  '  The 
Mysterious  Mother ;'  the  solitaiy  work  in  wLicli  he  has  shown  tlie  pre- 
sence of  a  great  intellect.  That  a  person  possessed  of  the  taste,  dis- 
cernment, and  debire  of  fame,  whicb  so  amply  characterized  Horace 
Walpole,  should  have  chosen  a  plot  so  laboriously  redolent  in  all  that 
is  disgusting  and  revolting,  is  a  problem  not  to  be  easily  solved.  The 
example  of  Ford,  who  deprived  the  world  of  his  noblest  effort  by  a 
crime  against  taste  not  so  complicated,  might  have  taught  him  to  be- 
ware of  an  attempt  which  has  effectually  scaled  up  the  belter  part  ol 
his  fame:  for  few  who  know  Horace  Walpole,  know  him  as  the  author 
of  the  noblest  tragedy  of  the  age.  In  almost  every  other  portion  of  his 
writing*  he  has  struck  the  human  passions,  even  the  most  absorbing  of 
them,  with  a  light  though  sometimes  venomous  weapon;  but  here  he 
has  called  them  up  in  all  their  terrors,  and  chosen  their  methods  of 
operation  with  the  energy  and  applicability  of  one  who  had  made  them 
the  subject  of  his  serious  meditationsi  nor  is  he  wanting  in  those  ner- 
vous outpourings  of  the  mind  which  seemed  to  have  departed  from 
English  poetry  since  the  days  of  the  early  dramatists.  That  a  work  so 
powerful  and  full  of  mind  should  have  been  the  mere  effect  of  imitation 
— as  some  who  have  compared  it  with  the  other  works  of  the  author 
have  presumed — is  a  theory  not  easily  to  be  believed.  The  limited 
Dumber  of  copies  of  the  '  Mysterious  Mother'  excited  considerable  curi- 
osity and  anxiety  to  be  nc({uainted  with  its  contents.  In  1783  some 
one  possessed  of  a  copy  commenced  a  series  of  extracts  from  it  in  Wood- 
fall's  Public  Advertiser.     Walpole  sent  a  letter  to  the  publisher,  ear- 
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iitEtly  rcqucsliiig  tliot  tlie  t-ntracbi  might  be  discoiltiDued,  ofli^ring  t» 
rFUiunerule  ihii  publisher  Tor  the  supposed  loss  which  might  M>  be 
auited,  Slid  making  bis  usual  slaieiuenl  of  carelessness  of  literary  famp, 
and  a  wish  that  such  a  work  might  not  be  published  to  the  uorld  uid 
known  83  his ;  he  was  at  the  very  same  period  printing  the  '  MysterJona 
Mother'  for  an  edition  of  his  works,  which  his  death  prevented  lilia 
Iroin  completing.  His  avowed  contempt  of  literary  tame  iras  one  of 
the  most  curious  parts  of  his  very  arLiticial  character :  he  m*  erer^ 
lastingly  avowiu);  it,  and  accompanying  his  avowpJs  tvilh  new  work*. 

His  '  Historie  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Itcign  of  King  Itichud  tli* 
111.'  is  a  work  of  some  research,  which  has  been  the  means  of.demoliib- 
ing  a  few  prejudices;  but  the  references  are  in  some  esses  erroneouii 
and  he  has  endeavoured  losbow  his  contempt  of  (he  prejudices  of  otken, 
by  dii;playiDg  counter-prejudices  of  his  own.  He  gave  this  produothm 
to  ihe  world  with  an  ea«y  carelessness  as  lu  its  reception ;  but  he  vbtted 
Hume  with  acrimony  for  having  answered  some  portions,  and  was  more 
UDreasonHbly  cenBorions  on  poorGulhrie,  who  had  been  so  unforlonate 
as  to  aiiticipale  the  better  parts  of  bis  argument.  The  Rev,  Mr  Masters 
wrote  some  '  Remarks'  on  this  work,  which  were  admitted  into  Um 
transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  society.  Walpole  wrote  '  Observation*' 
on  these  remarks,  and  ceased  lo  have  aiiy  connection  with  the  society, 
of  which  he  had  been  previously  a  zealous  member."  His  many  at- 
tempts  lo  disclaim  literary  ambition  have  only  served  satisfactorily  to 
prove  that  he  was  inordinately  possessed  of  it ;  but  his  pride  would  not 
allow  him  to  drudge  for  fame.^it  was  the  ambition  that  Horace  Wal- 
pole should  be  so  great  in  all  ibiiigs  that  he  could  stoop  lo  toneb  what 
others  aspired  to  embrace.  The  culalogui.'  of  royal  and  noble  autbOT* 
stands  as  a  species  of  apology  for  the  son  of  a  great  prime  minister  de- 
tiling  his  hands  with  author's  ink;  and  in  the  extreme  barrenness  of 
t)ie  field  he  has  at  least  produced  rational  precedents  for  whatever  ii 
vapid,  idle,  and  uninvestigated  in  his  own  productions.  The  '  Anecdotei 
of  Painters  and  of  Engravers'  present  us  with  a  richer  field,  both  tt  to 
the  method  and  the  matter  ;  but  here  be  was  preceded  by  k  GanM 
working  literary  man,  and  the  finished  touches  of  critical  etegoneei  with 
a  light  sprinkling  of  acidity,  were  perhaps  all  he  added  to  the  inreeti- 
gatioos  of  VeKue.  Ina  literary  life  of  Walpole  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
the  '  Castle  of  Olranto,'  more  on  account  of  Ihe  popularity  it  aohieved 
than  the  critical  praise  it  deserves.  This  production  be  ushered  iBtA 
the  world  as  a  translation  of  an  Italiiiii  romance.  The  imiKuture,  WC 
b(?lieve,  was  not  detected ;  for,  in  presenting  a  plain  and  unexpbioed 
Btory  of  superstition,  with  no  illuslraliun  of  a  moral  truth,  and  IW  i»- 
leresling  picture  of  the  human  intellect  working  under  the  effects  of 
some  known  national  superetition,  he  did  nol  exceed  in  literary  merit 
the  work*  of  the  middle  ages.  When  preserving  the  mystery  of  its 
authorship  be  very  aptly  said  of  it  himself,  "  It  was  fit  for  nothing  bat 
ilie  age  in  which  it  was  written.""  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Cole  be 
describes  a  dream  on  which  he  founded  the  general  outline  of  the  ro- 
mance. He  Bientiont  that  he  finished  it  in  less  than  two  months.  H« 
ii  elsewhere  made  losay:  ■' I  wrote  the  '  Castle  of  Otmnto'  in  eight 
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days,  or  rather  eight  nights ;  for  my  general  hours  of  composition  are 
from  ten  o*clock  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  I  am  sure  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  visitants/*'® 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice  two  similar  branches  of  his  writings, 
which  will  be  attached  to  his  name  as  long  as  it  exists— his  Letters  and 
his  Memoira.  The  former  covering  a  considerable  period,  and  ad- 
dressed to  numerous  individuals,  form  a  vas^t  mass  of  literary  matter. 
They  are  the  pure  emanations  of  his  varying  thoughts,  and  full  of  life. 
But  these  effervescences  of  his  thoughts  contain  little  feeling;  all  the 
passing  events  of  the  time  hurry  past  each  other  without  distinguishing 
marks— the  death  of  his  great  father  and  of  his  dog  Patapan  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  same  letter  in  terms  pretty  similar.  Had  Chatterton  seen 
the  heartlessness  of  these  productions,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  applying  to  Walpole  as  the  patron  of  genius.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  writer  does  enter  with  heart,  both 
in  the  Memoirs  and  the  Letters — the  low  scandal  of  the  court ;  in  this 
he  indulges  with  indiscriminate  luxuriance.  Yet  he  could  abstractly 
express  very  noble  sentiments.  Take  the  following  specimen,  where, 
speaking  of  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France  in  1744,  he  says:  "  A§ 
a  man  I  feel  my  humanity  more  touched  than  my  spirit.  I  feel  myself 
more  an  universal  man  than  an  Englishman  I  We  have  already  lost 
seven  millions  of  money  and  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  Spanish  war; 
and  all  the  fruit  of  all  this  blood  and  treasure  is  the  glory  of  having 
Admiral  Veinon's  head  on  alehouse  signs  I  For  my  part,  I  would  not 
purchase  another  duke  of  Marlboroui^h  at  the  expense  of  one  life.  How 
1  should  be  shocked,  were  I  a  hero,  when  I  looked  on  my  own  laurelled 
head  on  a  medal,  the  reverse  of  which  would  be  widows  and  orphans  I 
How  many  such  will  our  patriots  have  made  !"i*  The  *  Memoirs  of 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  Reign  of  George  H.'  were  carefully  concealed 
from  those  who  might  have  detected  and  resented  the  falsehoods  of  the 
author,  and  thrown  unchallenged  on  a  later  age.  The  memorandum, 
bearing  date  19th  August,  1790,  forbidding  them  to  be  looked  at  until 
the  son  of  Lady  Waldegrave,  who  should  be  earl  of  Waldegrave,  reached 
the  age  of  25  years,  was  duly  attended  to,  and  this  receptacle  of  foul 
thoughts  was  not  exposed  to  the  light  until  1822.^°  The  general  char- 
acter of  this  work  much  resembles  that  of  his  letters. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  Horace  Walpole  was  afflicted  with 
fits  of  an  hereditary  gout  which  a  rigid  temperance  failed  to  remove. 
In  1791,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Or- 
ford,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  the  pride  of  title,  and  the  influence  of 
increased  fortune,  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  the  toils  of  additional 
greatness  overbalanced  the  pleasures.  He  died  at  Berkeley  square,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1797,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his 
printed  works  and  manuscripts  to  his  friend  Mr  Berry  and  his  two 
daughters,  and  the  tenancy  of  his  mansion  of  Straw Ix-Try- hill  to  Mrs 
Darner. 

••  Walpoliana,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

••  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Afanii,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

■•  Introiluction  to  the  Memoirs. 
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Th is  very  cmiaeDt  musician  and  composer  nas  originally  a  earpente^ 
His  musical  talents  accidentally  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Chilcot,  ( 
gnnjsl  at  Dotli,  who  procured  for  him  inistructions  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  itiusic,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  pupil  take  ■ 
high  rank  amongst  British  musicians.  His  principal  compositions  tre 
'Zelima  and  Azore,'  '  The  Canip,'  'The  Spanish  Rivals,'  ond 
Strangers  at  Home.'  He  also  wrote  several  glees  and  canzuiieti 
accompanimeuta  to  the  original  airs  In  ■  The  Beggar's  Opera.* 
com  positions  are  distinguished  for  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  tender 

His  son  Thomas  Linley,  the  younger,  born  at  Bath  in  17&6,  wJ 
likewise  distinguished  for  his  musical  talents,  and  in  the  opinii 
less  an  authority  than  Mozart,  would,  had  he  lived  a  few  year; 

I  the  musical  world.  At  seventeen  I 
le,  which  was  sung  in  Worcester  cBthe- 
°  choirs,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1773. 
.isieul  studies  at  Florence  he  returned  to 
ind  became  the  leader  of  his  father's  concerts  and  oratorios  at 
alrieal  composer,  he  obtained  great  applause  by  the 
share  he  had  with  his  felLer  in  the  opera  of 'The  Duenna.'  and  the 
music  which  he  wrote  for  '  The  Tempest,'  on  its  revival  at  Droty 
Lane  theatre;  where  he  led  the  band,  when  his  father  and  Sheridai 
(his  brother-in-law}  were  proprietors.  But  his  most  delightful  prodai 
tioQ  was  the  muMC  to  Dr  Lawrence's  Ode  on  the  Witches  and  Furiq 
of  Shakspeare ;  which  was  perrortned  at  Drury  Lane  the  first  year  | 
hi*  appearance  in  that  orchestra.  "  The  rich  variety  of  the  cootrmat  i 
the  witch  and  fairy  music,"  says  the  author  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  ItfoS 
sicians,'  "  the  wild  solemnity  of  the  one,  and  the  sportive  exuberance  a' 
the  otiier,  keep  the  attention  alive  from  the  first  bar  of  the  o 
tu  the  close  of  the  ode."  'I his  promining  young  man  uas  drowned  a 
ihe  7th  of  Ang^ist,  1778,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  a  piece  t 
water  at  Grimstborpe,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Ancaeter. 


hare  risen  to  great 
composed  an  anthem  in  full  sec 
dral,  at  the  meeting  of  (he  thre 
After  having  completed  his  m 
Englan  " 
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The  luthrr  of  thin  ingenious  person  was  a  StnfiTurdshire  [Miter. 
poHtssed  a  small  entailed  estate,  bat  Josiah  being  a  younger  kid, 
hit  lo  push  his  way  in  the  world  for  himself.     This  he  did  most  p 
ably  fur  his  country  as  well  as  himself,  by  directing  his  e»clui 
trntion  to  his  father's  business,  and  the  improvement  uf  the  art. 
alKiut  the  year  176U  that  he  began  lo  eany  into  ofieratiun  the  n 
iif  his  discoveries  and  researches  in  what  might   be  designated  1 
(hrmislry  of  pottery  ;  and  in  1763  he  obtained  liis  first  patent  fcr  a  « 
inrior  kind  of  ware  which  received  the  name  of  Queen's  ware. 
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Hitherto  the  Staffordshire  potteries  had  produced  no  article  at  all 
approaching  in  fineness  of  texture,  durability,  and  elegance  of  appear- 
ance to  this  new  ware;  the  tables  of  our  gentry  were  chiefly  indebted 
to  French  skill  for  their  services  of  china  and  earthen-ware.  Mr  Edge- 
wood's  invention,  however,  was  speedily  patronised  by  the  queen  and 
the  nobility,  and  soon  drove  the  foreign  ware  out  of  the  English  mar- 
ket. Its  niateriab  consisted  of  the  finest  white  clays  of  Devon  and 
Dorsetshire,  mixed  with  ground  flint,  and  coated  with  a  vitreous  glaz- 
ing. Continuing  his  experimental  researches,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  his  partner  Mr  Bentley,  he  afterwards  introduced  several  other  beau- 
tiful manufactures  into  the  trade.  Among  these  were :  1st,  Terra  cotta, 
resembling  porphyry,  granite,  and  other  siliceous  stones ;  2d,  Basaltes, 
a  black  porcelain,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  fire,  and 
receiving  a  fine  polish  ;  Sd,  A  white  porcelain  of  the  same  properties 
as  the  preceding;  4th,  Jasper,  a  white  porcelain  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  capable  of  receiving  through  its  whole  substance,  from  the  mixture 
of  metallic  calces,  the  same  colour  which  these  calces  give  to  glass  or 
enamel  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  5th,  Bamboo,  or  cane-coloured  biscuit  porce- 
lain ;  and  6th,  A  porcelain  biscuit  of  excessive  hardness,  approaching 
to  that  of  agate,  and  well-adapted  for  the  formation  of  mortars  and 
other  vessels  exposed  to  great  pressure.  Not  contented  with  the  dis- 
covery of  new  materials  for  his  art,  Mr  Wedgewood  directed  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  forms  and  embellishments  of  his 
ware:  and  his  fine  taste  enabled  him,  in  this  respect  also,  to  communi- 
cate a  great  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  Indeed,  the  beautiful  and 
classical  forms  which  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  our  Eng- 
lish potteries  under  his  auspices,  may  be  considered  as  having  exerted 
no  small  influence  over  the  entire  national  taste,  vitiated  as  it  had  b'^eu 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  monstrous  Chinese  outlines,  and  tastele^is 
and  unsymmetrical  forms  from  the  Dutch  and  French  potteries. 

Mr  Wedgewood  had  originally  received  a  very  limited  education  ; 
but  the  habits  of  his  mind  were  vigorous,  and  he  ultimately  acquired 
an  eminent  degree  of  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge.  His 
communications  to  the  Royal  society  were  highly  esteemed ;  and  his 
invention  of  the  pyrometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  high  degreeei 
of  heat,  was  a  valuable  boon  conferred  on  chemistry.  To  his  energy 
and  enterprise  his  native  county  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  facilities  of  trade  and  communication.  He  was  the  original 
projector  of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  uniting  the  rivers  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey, and  enabling  the  potters  of  Staffordshire  to  obtain  their  materials 
from  Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  Kent,  at  a  low  charge  of  transit.  The 
scheme  of  this  canal  was  opposed  by  a  very  strong  party  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament;  but  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  its  projectors 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  *  The  General 
Chamber  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.' 

He  died  in  1795  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  the  produce  of 
his  own  industry  and  enterprise,  an  extensive  scientific  reputation,  and 
an  unblemished  character. 
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This  eminent  botanist  was  tlie  younffrsi  son  of  Or  '. 
thorp,  Oxford  profeesor  of  botany.  He  was  educated 
obtained  n  Radcliffe  Hovelling  fellowship.  He  liicii  went  lo  EdiabuT;gh. 
wbere  he  studied  medicine,  and  sElerwarda  visited  France  and  Switae^ 
land.  In  1783  lie  succeeded  his  fatiicr  as  proFessor  of  botany  ai  Ox- 
fttrd.  In  17$4  he  visited  Germany,  whence  ite  set  out,  by  way  ol 
^  Italy,  for  Greece.  His  object  in  all  these  journeys  was  the  extension  of 
I  That  science  to  whose  cultivation  he  had  devoted  his  life ;  and  especially, 
m  fiir  Bs  Greece  was  conecnied,  tlie  illustration  of  the  writing*  of 
I'  tbe  ancient  bolnnist,  Dioscorides. 

The  tirst  sketch  of  his  'Flora  Gneca,'  which  comprises  aliout  eight 
[  Imndred  and  fitly  plants,  "  ni.ty  be  considered,"  says  the  author,  "  aa 
f  ^ntaioitig  only  the  plants  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of  Ath< 
L  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp  Parnassus,  on  the  sleep 
I   eipices  of  Delphi*,  the  empurpled  mountains  of  Hymcllus,  the  Pes! 
>  Ibe  lower  hills  about  the  Pirceus,  the  olive  grounds  about  Alhejis 
the  fertile  plains  of  Bceotia.     The  future  botanist,  who  shall  exai 
this  country  with  more  leisure,  aod  at  a  more  favourable  season  of  ij 
year,  before  the  summer  sun  has  scorched  up  Ibe  spring  plants;, 
make  a  con»^iderable  addition  to  this  list.     My  intentii 
travelled  by  land  through  Greece;  but  the  disturbed  «late  of  this 
try,  tlie  eve  of  a  Ituttsian  war,  the  rebellion  of  its  bai' 
plague  at  Larisjui,  rendered  my  project  impracticable."     Dr  Sibthi 
subsequently,  made  numerous  additions  lo  the  above  catalogue,  i 
the  number  of  species  collected,  from  an  investigation  of  all  his 
scripts   and   specimens   for   the  materials  of  his   '  Prodromus    Flom 
Gnecie,'  amounts  to  about  three  thousand. 

In  1789  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  society.  In  1704 
he  set  out  on  a  second  tour  to  Greece,  his  object  still  being  the  exten- 
sion of  his  favourite  science.  In  this  excursion  lie  made  the  complete 
circuit  of  the  Morea,  and  greatly  enriched  his  Greek  Flora.  Unlbrtu- 
naleiy,  he  caught  a  severe  cold  during  his  travels,  from  the  vfibcts 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  nutanii 
1795,  and  died  at  Bath  in  the  month  of  February.  1796.  He  left. 
Ilia  will,  a  freehold  estate  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  (or  the  pni 
of  first  publishing  his  '  Flora  Greca,'  in  ten  lulio  voluracti,  '  ' 
hundred  coloured  plates  in  each,  and  a  Prodromus  of  the  same  work,  in 
octavo,  without  plates.  When  these  were  published,  the  aon 
£200  was  to  be  paid  to  a  professor  of  rural  economy,  and  the 
of  the  rents  of  the  estate  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  fnr  the 
fessor.  He  also  led  to  the  university  the  whole  of  his  coll 
drawings,  and  books  of  natural  bisiury,  bulsny,  and  a^riimlti 
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The  celebrated  historian  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire'  was  bora  at  Putney,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1737.  His  father 
T¥as  a  private  gentleman  of  fortune.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to 
a  private  academy,  and,  in  his  eleventh,  was  placed  at  Westminster 
school.  His  health  proving  delicate  he  was  removed  from  the  latter 
seminary,  and  placed  under  the  private  tuition  of  Mr  Francis,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  Horace.  In  April,  1752,  he  was  matriculated  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  a  very 
profitless  manner :  not  that  he  was  devoid  of  capacity  or  application, 
but,  according  to  his  own  account,  for  want  of  proper  tutorage,  and 
skilful  and  vigilant  professors. 

While  at  Oxford  he  fancied  himself  made  a  convert  to  the  Romaa 
Catholic  faith  by  the  perusal  of  Bossuet*s  *  Exposition  of  the  Catholic 
Doctrine,'  and  the  works  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit.  In  the  sketch  he  has 
left  us  of  himself  he  says :  **  To  my  present  feelings,  it  seems  incredible 
that  I  should  ever  believe  that  I  believed  in  transubstantiation.  But 
my  conqueror  oppressed  me  with  the  sacramental  words,  *  This  is  my 
body;'  and  dashed  against  each  other  the  figurative  half-meanings  of 
the  protestant  sects.  Every  objection  was  resolved  into  omnipotence; 
and,  after  repeating,  at  St  Mary's,  the  Athanasian  creed,  I  humbly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  mystery  of  the  real  presence."  On  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Romish  church,  in  June,  1753. 
His  father  was  highly  indignant  at  his  religious  conversion,  and  sent 
him,  in  consequence,  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  resided  in 
the  house  of  Mr  Pavillard,  and  "  spent  nearly  five  years  with  pleasure 
and  profit."  His  tutor,  who  was  a  Calvinistic  minister,  spared  no  effort 
to  recover  him  from  his  Papistical  errors ;  and  his  exertions,  aided  by 
the  mature  reflections  of  his  pupil,  were  at  length  successful.  "  The 
various  articles  of  the  Romish  creed,"  says  our  author,  "  disappeared 
like  a  dream;  and,  after  a  full  conviction,  on  Christmas-day,  1754,  I 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Lausanne."  During  his  stay 
in  this  city,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies;  and,  besides  opening 
a  correspondence  with  the  chief  literati  of  the  continent,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and  perfected  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Speaking  of  his  first  residence  at 
Lausanne,  he  says :  ^*  Whatever  have  been  the  fruits  of  my  education, 
they  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fortunate  banishment  which  placed  me  at 
Lausanne.  If  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country  had 
not  stripped  me  in  time  of  my  academical  gown,  the  five  important 
years  so  liberally  improved  in  the  studies  and  conversation  of  Lausanne, 
would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of 
Oxford."  To  his  classical  acquirements  while  at  Lausanne,  he  added 
the  study  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Pascal.  In 
the  midst  too  of  his  studies  and  reading  he  contrived  to  fall  in  love  with 
a  young  lady,  of  whom  he  has  left  us  the  following  account :  '*  I  saw," 
he  says,  *<  and  loved.     I  found  her  learned,  without  pedantry;  lively  in 
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conyersation ;  pure  in  sentiment;  elegant  in  manners.  She  permitted 
me  to  make  her  two  or  three  visits  in  her  father's  house.  I  passed  some 
happy  days  there  in  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  and  her  parents  hon- 
ourably encouraged  the  connection.  In  a  calm  retirement,  the  gay 
vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  bosom.  She  listened  to  the 
voice  of  truth  and  passion,  and  I  might  presume  to  hope  I  had  made 
some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At  Crassy  and  Lausannet  I  in- 
dulged my  dream  of  felicity ;  but,  on  my  return  to  England,  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  father  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance.  Af^er 
a  painful  struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate.  1  sighed  as  a  lover;  I  obeyed 
as  a  ijon:  my  wound  was  insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the 
habits  of  a  new  life.  My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of 
the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself;  and  my  love  sub-> 
sided  into  friendship  and  esteem.  A  rich  banker  of  Paris,  a  citizen  of 
Geneva,  had  the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  discover  and  poesete 
this  inestimable  treasure;  and,  in  the  capital  of  taste  and  luxury,  she 
resisted  the  temptation  of  wealth,  as  she  had  sustained  the  hardships  of 
indigence.  The  genius  of  her  husband  has  exalted  him  to  the  most 
conspicuous  station  in  Europe ;  and  Mademoiselle  Curchod  is  now  the 
wife  of  M.  Necker." 

In  1758  he  received  permission  to  return  home.  His  father  received 
him  with  kindness,  and  left  him  to  consult  his  own  tastes  in  the  future 
employment  of  his  time.  Fortunately  for  his  literary  career  he  found 
it  diflicult  to  establish  himself  in  an  extensive  and  general  acquaintance^ 
which  flung  him  upon  his  books  for  entertainment  and  mental  occupa- 
tion. "  I  had  not  been  endowed,"  he  says,  "  by  art  or  nature,  with 
those  happy  gifts  of  confidence  and  address,  which  unlock  every  door 
and  bosom."  To  his  books  then  he  gave  himself  up  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity; and  from  this  period  he  began  to  accumulate  that  immense  and 
multiform  erudition  which  was  to  support  him  through  the  composition 
of  his  great  work. 

In  1761  he  appeared  for  the  flrst  time  as  an  author  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  '  Essai  sur  Petude  dc  la  Littcraturc.*  It  Mas  written  in  the 
French  language,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Paris;  in 
England  it  was  scarcely  noticed.  To  amuse  himself  and  gratify  his 
lather,  he  now  accepted  a  commission  in  a  militia  regiment ;  but  *'  a 
wandering  life  of  military  servitude*"  did  not  approve  itself  altogether  to 
his  genius  and  habits,  though  he  retained  his  commission  till  the  regi- 
ment was  disbanded  in  1763,  and  was  afterwards  pleased  to  hint  that 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  was  somewhat  aided  in  his  magnifi- 
cent task  by  the  military  knowledge  he  had  acquired  while  a  captain  of 
the  Hampshire  grenadiers  I  During  his  military  service  his  active  mind 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  altogether  without  a  master-object. 
Hume  and  Robertson  were  gaining  rich  trophies  in  the  fleld  of  histori- 
cal literature,  and  the  young  soldier  was  even  then  ambitious  of  emu- 
lating their  example.  He  tells  us,  that,  among  the  subjects  which  sug* 
gested  themselves  to  him  as  fit  themes  for  him  to  exercise  his  pen  upon, 
were  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy, — the  crusade  of  Richard 
I.» — the  Barons'  wars  against  John  and  Henry  III., — the  history  of  the 
Black  Prince, — the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, — of  the  marquess  of  Mon- 
trose,— of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, — the  history  of  Swiss  liberty,-»and  the 
history  of  Florence  under  the  Medici. 
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In  1763  he  again  visited  the  continent.  From  Parts  he  proceeded 
to  Lausanne,  where  he  formed  acquaintance  with  Mr  Ilolroyd,  after- 
wards Lord  Shetfield,  who  subsequently  became  the  editor  of  his  works* 
After  a  stay  of  eleven  months  amongst  his  old  friends,  he  proceeded  to 
Italy.  It  was  at  Rome,  as  "  he  sat  musing  amongst  the  ruins  of  th« 
capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  his  mind.*'  He  returned  from  Italy  in  1765,  and  again  entered  the 
militia — ^to  please  his  father — as  lieutenant-colonel  commandant;  but 
resigned  the  situation  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  in  1770.  The  interval 
between  these  periods  was  passed  by  him,  partly  in  the  country,  and 
partly  in  London,  where,  in  conjunction  with  other  travellers,  he  estab- 
lished a  weekly  convivial  meeting  under  the  name  of  <  The  Roman  Club.' 
Alluding  to  this  period  of  his  life,  he  says,  **  1  lamented  that,  at  the 
proper  age,  I  had  not  embraced  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law  or  of 
trade,  the  chances  of  civil  office  or  India  adventure,  or  even  the  fat 
slumbers  of  the  church."  Still  his  active  mind  was  making  fresh  ac- 
quisitions, all  of  a  kind  which  fitted  him  for  his  great  approaching  task. 
By  way  of  preparatory  trial,  perhaps,  in  the  winter  of  1767,  he  sketched 
the  first  book  of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Switzerland ;  in  the 
same  year,  in  conjunction  with  a  learned  Swiss,  he  published  a  few 
Nos.  of  a  literary  periodical  in  French,  under  the  title  *  Memoires 
Literaires  de  la  Grand  Bretagne.*  His  next  pei*formance  was  *  Critical 
Observations  on  the  Sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid.*  The  object  of  this  tract 
was  to  confute  the  arrogant  Warburton  in  his  hypothesis  of  the  descent 
of  iEneas  to  hell.  It  was  an  easy  task  in  competent  hands ;  but  the 
selection  of  such  an  antagonist  indicated  great  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  on  the  part  of  Gibbon. 

In  1775  Gibbon  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Liskeard.  He 
was  now  actively  engaged  upon  his  great  work,  and  did  not  allow  his 
new  duties  to  encroach  greatly  upon  his  historical  labours.  '*  At  the 
outset,*"  he  says,  *'  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the 
work,  the  true  era  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the  narrative; 
and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour  of  seven  years  ;**  **  three 
times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third, 
before  I  was  tolerably  certain  of  their  effect.*'  At  length,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1776,  the  first  volume  of  *  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire'  was  given  to  the  public.  Its  success  was  instantaneous 
and  decided;  congratulations  were  showered  upon  him  from  every  side; 
and,  what  gratified  him  most,  both  Hume  and  Robertson  hastened  to 
compliment  him  on  his  performance.  A  very  able  writer  in  the  *■  Eclec- 
tic Review,'  in  an  elaborate  and  pious  article  upon  Gibbon*s  <  Miscel- 
laneous Works,'  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  our  historian  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  his  two  great  contemporaries  in  his  subjecL 
'*  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time,**  says  he,  **  to  do  more  than  solicit 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  question,  in  order  to  convince  them 
how  far  a  history  of  England,  or  that  of  a  single  though  striking  reign 
in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  or  even  that  of  the  hero  Charles  V.  and  the 
Reformation,  with  the  noble  appendage  of  America, — how  far  such 
•ubjects  are  excelled  in  grandeur  by  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
~  Whatever  relates  to  the  fortunes  of  that  immense  political 


Sibric,  must  n^tesurily  commaDd  the  attention  of  every  readrr,  merely 
because  it  doe«  relate  to  it.  For,  should  we  even  suppose  one  bo  igno- 
rant OS  barely  to  kuow,  in  general,  tliat  so  vast  and  powerful  an  empire 
once  exist  in  a  £Ute  of  enviable  prosperity,  and  tbot  at  present  scarce 
I  K  restige  of  it  remains, — with  wbat  silent  attention  would  he  listeo  to 
I  the  narration  of  that  man  who  should  engage  la  lead  iiini,  step  by  step^ 
'  through  every  intermediate  scene  of  decay,  from  the  one  state  to  the 
'  er  I  But,  if  we  suppose  the  reader  to  be  possessed  of  some  litera- 
ture, who  then  can  describe  with  what  breathless  eagerness  of  ex[iecta- 
tion  such  a  one  would  attend  a  companion,  who  should  offer  to  conduct 
him  in  safety,  thraugh  the  almost  chaotic  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
•miling  regions  of  Ancient  and  Modem  history?  And,  what  adds  much 
to  our  author's  merit  in  this  instance,  his  subject  did  not  fall  lo  him  by 
ehance.  It  was  his  own  deliberate  choice.  It  will  appear  from  the 
publication  now  before  us  how  long  he  hesitated,  how  profoundly  he 
meditated,  how  oflen  lie  tried,  how  many  other  subjects  he  adopted  and 
rejected,  before  he  finally  fixed  upon  that  which  now  furnishes  so  solid 
m  foundation  for  his  fame.  A  devout  mind  may  even  be  pardoned  for 
■tarting  the  question,  whether  the  subject  were  not  designed  him  by 
Divine  Providence,  eo  evidently  were  his  studies  directed  to  his  great 
•bject,  long  before  it  became  his  decided  choice.  And,  as  the  acci- 
dental fall  of  an  apple  supplied  our  immortal  philosopher  with  the  first 
germ  of  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  so  did  tbe  accidental  con- 
templation of  the  Eternal  City  in  ruins  generate  in  the  mind  of  our  great 
kistorian  the  first  clear  hint  of  pursuing  her,  through  her  gradual  fall, 
from  the  height  of  power  and  majesty  to  that  slate  of  feebleness  and 
neglect  in  which  he  Ilien  beheld,  her." 

Mr  Gibbon  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  his  laurels  in  peace. 
Hb  disingenuous  attack  upon  Christianity,  contained  in  the  15th  and 
16lh  chapters  of  his  history,  called  up  a  host  of  indignant  vindicators  of 
religion,  amongst  whom  were  Dr  Watson,  afterwards  bi<ihup  of  Lan- 
daff,  Mr  Davis  of  Oxford,  Dr  Frieslley,  and  Sir  Davitl  Dulryroptc. 
The  historian  affected  to  treat  them  all  with  contempt,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr  Watson,  whose  unanswerable  'Apology  for  Christianity' 
compelled  bis  respect  as  well  as  defied  his  powers  of  refutation. 

On  the  dissolution  of  North's  rainistTy,  Gibbon  turned  his  thoughts 
ftgain  towards  Lausanne;  and,  in  September  1783,  he  once  more  estab- 
lished himself  at  that  favourite  spot  with  his  library  around  him,  which 
be  brought  from  England  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  history  be- 
Ibre  he  should  return  to  his  native  country.  In  four  yean  he  completed 
his  task.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27lh 
of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  lay- 
ing down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  brrcrau,  or  covered  walk  of 
Kcacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  take,  and  the 
nounlatns.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb 
of  the  moon  wa^  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent. 
I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy,  on  the  recovery  of  my 
Ireedom,  and.  perhaps,  tbe  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride 
was  tooD  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  spread  over  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  that  1  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable 
companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history. 
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the  life  of  the  author  might  be  short  and  precBrious.  I  will  atkl  twa 
facts,  which  have  iflJom  otcurred  in  the  composition  of  sii,  or  at  leaat 
five,  quartos:  First — My  rough  manuscript,  without  any  inlennediale 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  press.  Second — Not  n  sheet  has  been  seen  by 
uny  human  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer.  The 
6iullB  and  merits  are  exclusively  his  own."  With  the  manuscript  copy 
of  these  volumes  he  set  out  for  England,  where  he  remained  until  their 
publication,  a  few  weeks  after  which  he  again  returned  to  Lausanne, 
probably  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  From  this 
resolution,  however,  the  erenta  of  the  French  revolution  appear  to  have 
deterred  him.  He  again  returned  to  England  in  May,  1793.  To- 
wards tlic  close  of  that  year  he  became  seriously  diseased  by  hydrocele, 
the  result  uf  an  oM  rupture,  under  the  eSbcts  of  which  he  ijuddeuly 
sank  on  the  Ijlh  of  January,  1794. 

We  cannot  sum  up  our  historian's  merits  in  a  more  useful  and  latis- 
Sictory  manner  than  in  the  language  of  the  Eclectic  reviewer  already 
quoted:  "  If  the  historian  would  be  luminous,"  says  this  anonvmous 
writer,  "be  must  be  quite  familiar  with  his  subjccL  The  pages  of 
Gibbon  have  been  pronounced  luminous  by  no  trifling  authority,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  an  august  osaembly,  whose  undisseoling  silence 
may  be  taken  for  assent.  Judge,  then,  what  powers,  as  well  as  labours, 
are  supposed  before  a  man  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  such  an 
extent  of  story,  so  diversified  in  whatever  can  diversify  a  subject  of  that 
kind.  Uur  other  historians  had  indeed  some  variety  of  laws  aud  man- 
ners  to  contend  with;  but,  atler  all,  the  one  never  goes  far  out  of  Eng* 
laud,  and  the  other  rarely  for  any  length  of  time  leaves  the  precincts  of 
modem  Europe ;  (for  when  we  arc  speaking  of  ereuta  properly  histori- 
cal, America  must  be  put  out  of  the  question  ;)  while  Gibbon,  besides 
what  relates  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  had  to  trace  Europe  through 
a  total  and  radical  change  in  its  religion,  its  geography,  and  its  lan- 
guages. With  what  prodigious  diversity  of  manners  was  he  bound  to 
make  himself  familiar,  who  had  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive  to 
illustrate.  Wlicn  Robertson  at  one  time  proposed  taking  for  bis  sub- 
ject thf^  age  of  Leo  X.  and  the  revival  of  arts,  he  was  soon  Induced  (o 
lay  aside  all  thought  of  it,  when  reminded  by  his  friend  Hume,  that  ho 
could  not  poosibly  have  or  acquire  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
imitative  arts,  which  he  would  find  absolutely  requisite,  if  he  would  do 
perfect  justice  to  his  subject.  How  many  subjects  of  equal  difficulty 
with  this  had  Gibbon  to  study,  before  he  could  worthily  commence 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  then,  he  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  his  time  and  opportunities.  In  the  closet  he  read  and  extracted 
books;  in  society  he  observed  and  studied  men;  and  even  when  en- 
gaged io  the  camp  as  a  militia-officer,  he  embraced  the  occasion  of 
makiDg  himself  familiar  with  military  tactics.  One  subject,  and  only 
(me,  he  never  examined  to  the  bottom ;  but  on  the  head  of  religion,  as 
wc  shall  treat  it  at  large  hcrcaticr,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 
But  what,  niler  all,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case?  Is  >fr  Gibbon  indeed 
some  respects  undoubtedly  he  is ;  in  olbent, 
s  must  be  refused  him.  If  we  attend  to  the 
f  his  subject,  by  the  light  of  the  Roman  critic's 
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wt  shall  be  enabled  to  nuke  the  requisite  distinction.  There  are  two 
points  of  viev  in  which  he  vas  sufficiently  versed  in  the  scenes  he  de* 
scribes  to  treat  them  luminously.  On  the  grand  and  leading  featnras 
of  bis  history  he  appears  to  have  profouniiiy  meditated,  until  tbey  pfe* 
sented  themselves  to  his  mind  in  the  clearest  and  most  di«iioct  order. 
What  may  be  termed  the  separate  acts  of  the  piece,  are  indeed  exhibited 
in  a  masterly  manner.  As  specimens  we  would  ailduce  the  preliminary 
surrey  of  the  Roman  rmpire  in  its  prosperity:  likewise  the  manner  ia 
which  the  connection  is  traced  between  that  empire  and  the  new  Per- 
sian ;  the  various  migrations  of  the  Goths  and  Vandal*,  and  e»pecialij' 
those  of  the  Huns.  It  is  impossible  to  have  read  Gibbon,  without  ob- 
taining  an  increased  clearness  in  our  view  of  the  sevt-ra)  grand  cbangea 
of  the  civilized  world.,  by  means  of  which  ancient  and  modem  history 
are  linked  together.  A'ja::i :  by  indefatigable  study  of  such  writers  aa 
describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  countries  and 
which  constitute  the  varying  scene  of  his  history-,  he  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  thiiiking  and  acting  peculiar 
to  those  times  and  countries,  as  to  have  almost  attained  the  clearness  of 
a  contemporary  author.  Hi-  enters,  and  enables  his  reader  to  enter* 
not  into  the  thought^  only,  but  into  the  very  fi  i  iings  of  the  ditferent 
characters  which  he  descril>es.  A  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  empe- 
ror Julian,  for  instance,  could  scarcely  have  described  with  greater  pre- 
cision whatever  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of  that  important  reign. 
But  in  what  may  more  properly  be  called  historical  painting,  he  is  not 
€*qually  happy.  Rarely  does  he  pre.-cnt  to  us  those  affecting  pictures 
in  which  a  Mhole  train  of  action  seems  to  pass  before  our  eyes.  In  this 
re»pect  he  is  gnatly  inferior  to  his  two  northern  rivals.  Their  histo- 
ries are  read  with  an  interest  which  is  quite  independent  on  the  desire 
of  information.  We  are  imperceptibly  drawn  along  by  the  mere  chann 
of  the  story ;  and,  having  once  entered  upon  their  works,  cannot  easdij 
be  persuaded  to  lay  them  aside.  But  Gibbon  is  read  as  a  ta»k;  a 
pleasing  task  indeed, — at  times  perhaps  an  engaging  one, — but  still  a 
task." 

"  Of  the  styk-  of  our  author,"  says  the  same  critic,  "  the  prevalent 
feature  is  art  Not  only  is  it  highly  laboured,  but  it  exhibits  marks  of 
art  and  labour  in  its  whole  structure.  Mr  Gibbon's  acknowledged 
character  as  a  writer,  among  his  friends,  seems  to  have  been,  that  there 
was  no  thought,  however  original  or  complicated,  which  he  could  not 
force  to  assume  a  decent  verbal  dress : 

*  If  you  liavo  thoujj^hts  and  can't  express  them, 
Cjib)>on  v,\\\  teach  you  how  to  dress  them/ 

was  said  of  him  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  But  he  did  net  pomem 
what  is  justly  considered  as  the  perfection  of  art,  the  talent  of  concealing 
it.  In  all  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  history,  the  traces  of  the  tool 
are  every  where  visible.  He  appears  to  have  taken  Tacitus  for  hb  mo- 
del, and  like  that  author,  to  have  aimed  continually  at  making  his  words 
•ay  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  inih-ed  astoni.^liin^,  how  he  contrives  to 
express  the  minutcht  shade  of  a  thought,  by  an  unusual  collocation,  or 
more  emphatic  use  of  common  words  ;  and  what  a  multiplicity  of  views 
he  has  the  art  to  combine  in  the  same  sentence.  His  vindication  of 
himself  against  the  misinterpretation  of  some  of  hb  phrases,  gave  him 
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an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  in  those  particular  cases,  how  very  deli- 
cately they  were  poised.  We  niay  give  as  an  instance  the  word  oc- 
cusedt  which,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  was  purposely  em- 
ployed without  addition,  to  signify  that  the  martyr  Nemesion  might  or 
might  not  be  guilty  of  robbery.  The  bishop  Eusebius  presumed,  on 
the  authority  of  the  centurion  under  whom  the  reputed  delinquent 
served,  that  be  was  innocent ;  the  Pagan  magistrate  who  passed  sen- 
tence upon  him,  presumed,  as  a  Pagan,  that  he  was  guilty.  One  thing 
only  was  certain — he  was  accused.  But  Mr  Gibbon's  style,  to  be 
rightly  and  fully  appreciated,  ought  to  be  studied.  A  single  reading 
will  seldom  give  us  a  thorough  conception  of  all  he  means  to  convey. 
On  a  repeated  perusal,  when  the  whole  connexion  has  become  tolerably 
familiar  to  the  mind,  new  light  breaks  in  upon  us  ;  and  we  are  surprised 
to  find  the  entire  thought,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  much  richer  than 
we  had  at  first  apprehended." 


BORN  A.  D.    17^9. DIED  A.  D.    I79C. 

Robert  Burns  was  born  on  the  25tli  day  of  January,  1759,  in 
the  parish  of  Alloway,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Ayr  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  of  humble  parentage,  his  father  being  a  small  farmer, 
who  won  his  bread  by  the  daily  labour  of  his  own  hands.  In  his  sixth 
year,  Robert,  the  eldest  child  of  the  family,  was  sent  to  school,  where 
he  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  .became  a  good  English  scholar, 
though,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings." To  these  acquirements  he  afterwards  added  a  knowledge  of 
French,  together  with  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Geometry. 

He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  reading,  in  which  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  be  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who,  though  poor  and  struggling 
hard  to  maintain  their  family,  knew  and  appreciated  the  value  of  know- 
ledge, and  were  nobly  solicitous  to  bestow  a  decent  education  on  their 
children.  Among  the  books  which  our  future  poet  had  read  before  he 
attained  bis  17th  year,  he  has  himself  enumerated  the  following:  Sal- 
mond*8  and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammar,  The  Spectator,  Tooke's 
Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  History 
of  the  Bible,  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Hervey's  Meditations,  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro- 
Theology,  and  several  of  our  English  poets.  The  latter  were  the  de- 
cided favourites  in  this  list.  Blind  Harry's  rude  metrical  Life  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Songs,  which  had 
come  into  his  possession,  formed  his  earliest  poetical  readings.  Allan 
Ramsay's  Poems,  including  his  exquisite  pastoral  of  the  *  Gentle  Shep- 
herd,' and  the  poems  of  Robert  Fergusson,  *  The  Seasons*  of  Thomson, 
Pope's  works,  and  some  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  were  all  greedily  and 
ofl  perused  by  him,  before  he  had  ever  composed  a  single  stanza.  He 
could  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  uneducated  or  illiterate  ;  his  mind 
was  early  stored  with  such  knowledge  as  lay  within  his  reach ;  he  had 
as  much  learning,  probably,  as  Shakspeare  himself,  to  commence 
RuthorBbip  upon ;  and  better  models  than  th«  immortal  dramatbt  t* 
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form  bis  ear  and  traiu  his  fancy,  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of  rivalling 
RaniKaj'  and  Fcrgusson,  the  most  popular  of  his  own  country's  bards.' 
Robert  was  approaching  the  close  of  bis  lixleenth  year,  when  be  first 
-  •'  committed  Ihe  sin  of  rhyme.'"  The  occasion  of  his  first  effort  at 
|K>etry,  was  a  juvenile  attachment  to  "a  bonnie,  sweet,  sunsie  lass.'' 
"  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  he  says,  "  as  to  imagine  that  I  could 
make  verses  like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
X^tin  1  but  my  girl  sung  a  song,  which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  » 
■mail  country  laird's  son  on  one  of  his  fatlter'a  maids,  with  whom  he  was 
in  love  ;  aud  I  saw  do  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he: 
for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  and  cast  peats — his  father  liv- 
ing in  the  moorlands — he  had  no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus 
with  me  began  my  lovp  and  poetry."  The  production  thus  alluded  to 
is  the  little  ballad  commencing — 

which  Burns  himself  has  characterized  as  "  a  very  puerile  and  silly  per- 
fbrmance ;"  yet,  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr  Lockharl,  it  con- 
tains, here  and  there,  lines  of  which  he  need  hardly  have  been  ajbamed 
at  any  period  of  his  life. 

Long  ailer  the  conception  of  his  first  youthful  passion — which,  he 
Assures  us,  was  as  pure  as  a  poet's  first  love  should  be — Itolwrt  Bums 
remained  a.  youth  of  gentle  and  rather  retiring  habits.  In  1761,  we 
find  him  expressing  himself,  in  a  tetter  to  his  father,  in  the  following 
correct  and  dignified  strain  of  feeling  and  expression  :  '*  My  healtfa  is 
nearly  the  same  as  wbco  you  were  here,  only  my  sleep  is  a  little  sounder, 
and  on  the  whole  I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  niend  by 
very  slow  degrees.  The  weakness  of  my  nerves  has  so  debilitated  my 
Blind,  that  I  dare  neither  review  past  wants,  nor  look  forward  into 
futurity ;  for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  produces 
most  unhappy  effects  on  my  whole  frame.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
for  an  hour  or  two  my  spirits  are  a  little  lightened.  I  glimmer  a  little 
into  Futurity ;  but  my  principaJ,  and  indeed  my  only  pleasurable  «□• 
plriyment  is  looking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  moral  and  religious 
way  ;  I  am  quite  transported  at  the  thought,  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very 
soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the  pains,  and  uneasiness,  anil 
disquietudes  of  this  weary  life  ;  for  1  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
it ;  and  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceive  myself,  1  could  contentedly 
gladly  resign  it. 


'  •odI,  anoij,  *nil  eoafinod  ii 
U  and  npsIJatH  in  ■  life  lo  c 


,  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with  the  15th,  16th,  and  I7tli 
•nei  of  tbe  7th  chapter  of  Revelation,  than  with  any  ten  times  as  many 

■  With  On  knimn  Mtcnt  of  Boma'  JuTsni 
idonUnil  apnn  whit  prinripin  Mr  Carljile,  In 
Sural,  in  the  tSth  *olume  of  the  Ediiibarg 
,     .01  u  tntircl;!  ■  leir-Uugbt  ggniui, — who  owed  nothing  to  the  eiiiting  liuntan  of 
'  V  criunir;  i  but  »ho  ipmng  fumrdUB  lUilden  bounce  "  from  tbe  deepeit  otaeuril;.* 
■Od  •nnlclicd  the  piloi  or  pon;  "  wiihout  help,  wUhoul  inilruetioD,  nilbool  modal, 
•r  niib  models  onl;  of  tbe  meaoaat  urt."     Thli  li  ddI  iiu«  ;  and,  perbapi  If  U  mrit 
f  II  nould  ■»!  gfoallT  deumcl  from  the  neriu  and  fame  of  Barn. 


(Tit.    ' 
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verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  aud  would  not  exchange  the  noble  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  inspire  me  for  all  that  this  world  has  to  ofler.  As  for 
this  world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it.  I  am  not  formed 
for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the  flutter  of  the  gay.  I  shall  never 
again  be  capable  of  entering  into  such  scenes.  Indeed  I  am  altogether 
unconcerned  at  the  thoughts  of  this  life.  I  foresee  that  poverty  and 
obscurity  probably  await  me,  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared,  and 
daily  preparing  to  meet  them."  This  letter,  says  Dr  Currie,  "  written 
several  years  before  the  publication  of  his  poems,  when  his  name  was  as 
obscure  as  his  condition  was  humble,  displays  the  philosophic  melancholy 
which  so  generally  forms  the  poetical  temperament,  and  that  buoyant 
and  ambitious  spirit,  which  indicates  a  mind  conscious  of  its  strength. 
At  Irvine,  Burns  at  this  time  possessed  a  single  room  for  his  lodgings, 
rented  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a-week.  He  passed  his  days  in 
constant  labour,  as  a  flaxdresser,  and  his  food  consisted  chiefly  of  oatmeal, 
sent  to  him  from  his  father's  family.  The  store  of  this  humble  though 
wholesome  nutriment,  it  appears,  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  was 
about  to  borrow  till  he  should  obtain  a  supply.  Yet  even  in  this  situ- 
ation his  active  imagination  had  formed  to  himself  pictures  of  eminence 
and  distinction.  His  despair  of  making  a  figure  in  the  world,  shows 
bow  ardently  he  wished  for  honourable  fame ;  and  his  contempt  of  life, 
founded  on  this  despair,  is  the  genuine  expression  of  a  youthful  and 
generous  mind.  In  such  a  state  of  reflection  and  of  suffering,  the 
imagination  of  Burns  naturally  passed  the  dark  boundaries  of  our  earthly 
horizon,  and  rested  on  those  beautiful  creations  of  a  better  world,  where 
there  is  neither  thirst,  nor  hunger,  nor  sorrow,  and  where  happiness 
shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  happiness."  In  a  letter  to  his 
old  school-master,  under  the  date  of  15th  January,  1783,  he  begins  to 
reveal  something  of  a  more  ambitious  and  impatient  spirit ;  he  appears 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  strength,  and  anxious  to  put  it  forth,  yet 
hardly  knowing  where  or  how  to  begin :  "  I  seem,"  he  says,  "  to  be 
one  sent  into  the  world,  to  see  and  observe ;  and  I  very  easily  com- 
pound with  the  knave  who  tricks  me  of  my  money,  if  there  be  any 
thing  original  about  him,  which  shows  me  human  nature  in  a  different 
light  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  before.  In  short,  the  joy  of  my  heart 
is  to  *  study  men,  their  manners,  and  their  ways  ;*  and  for  this  darling 
subject,  I  cheerfully  sacrifice  every  other  consideration.  I  am  quite 
indolent  about  those  great  concerns  that  set  the  bustling,  busy  sons  of 
care  agog  ;  and  if  I  have  to  answer  for  the  present  hour,  I  am  very  easy 
with  regard  to  any  thing  further.  Even  the  last,  worst  shift  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  wretched  does  not  much  terrify  me  :  I  know  that 
even  then,  my  talent  for  what  country  folks  call  *a  sensible  crack/ 
when  once  it  is  sanctified  by  a  hoary  head,  would  procure  me  so  much 
esteem,  that  even  then  I  would  learn  to  be  happy.  However,  I  am  under 
no  apprehensions  about  that ;  for  though  indolent,  yet  so  far  as  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  constitution  permits,  I  am  not  lazy ;  and  in  many  things, 
especially  in  tavern  matters,  I  am  a  strict  economist  ;  not,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  money ;  but  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  my  composi- 
tion is  a  kind  of  pride  of  stomach  ;  and  I  scorn  to  fear  the  face  of  any 
roan  living:  above  every  thing,  I  abhor  as  hell,  the  idea  of  sneaking  in 
a  corner  to  avoid  a  dun — possibly  some  pitiful,  sordid  wretch,  who  in 
my  heart  I  despise  and  detest.  Tis  this,  and  this  aloDe>  that  endean 
VI.  2  V 


economy  to  me.  lu  the  matter  or  books,  indeed,  I  am  very  profuse. 
My  favourite  autliors  are  of  the  Benlimental  kind,  such  as  Sheiistone, 
particularly  his  ■  Elegies;'  Thomson;  '  Man  of  Feeling' — alK>okIpri>e 
next  to  the  Bible ;  '  Man  of  tht!  World  ;'  Sterne,  especially  bis  '  Senti- 
mental Journey  i'  Macpherson's  '  Ossian,' &c. ;  these  are  the  glorious 
models  afler  which  I  endeavour  to  rorni  my  conduct,  and  'tis  incongru- 
ous, 'tis  absurd  to  suppose  that  llie  man  whose  mind  glows  with  senti- 
ments lighted  up  at  their  sacred  flame — the  man  whose  heart  dislenda 
with  benevolence  to  all  the  human  race — he  '  who  can  soar  above  tbm 
little  scene  of  things' — can  he  descend  to  mind  the  paliry  concemc 
about  which  the  terrsGlial  race  fret,  and  fume,  and  vex  themselves  I  O 
how  the  glorious  triumph  swells  my  heart !  I  forget  that  1  am  a  poor, 
iDsignificant  devil,  unnoticed  and  uuknown,  stalking  up  and  down  fain 
and  markets,  when  1  happen  to  be  ia  them,  readiug  a  page  or  two  or 
mankind,  and  'catching  ihe  manners  living  as  they  rise,'  wbilst  the 
men  of  business  jostle  me  on  every  side,  as  on  idle  incumbrance  in  their 

From  Ihe  circulation  of  a  few  manuscript  songs  and  rhyming  epir- 
tles,  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  poet  began  at  last  to  attach  to 
Robert  Burns ;  while,  unfortunately  for  his  own  peace,  he  also  became 
distinguished  in  the  rustic  circle  of  his  acquaiotauces  for  his  wit  and  con- 
vivial pleasantry.  Meanwhile  his  prospects  in  Scotland  became  more 
and  more  clouded ;  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  which  he  now  rented  in  com- 

Eany  with  his  brother,  disappointed  their  expectations,  and  he  found 
imself  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  He  now  resolved  to  go  to  Jamaica  aa 
an  overseer ;  and  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  defraying' 
bis  passage,  some  of  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  publish  k  few  of  hia 
poems.  A  subscription  was  proposed,  and  was  eaniesily  promoted  by 
some  gentlemen  who  were  glad  to  interest  themselves  on  behalf  of  poetical 
merit ;  it  was  soon  crowded  with  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ayrshire,  wlio,  says  a  correspondeut  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  March,  1797,  "sought  not  less  to  gratify  their  own  pu- 
■ion  for  Scottish  poetry,  than  to  encourage  tJie  wonderful  ploughman. 
At  Kilmarnock,  were  the  poems  of  Burns,  for  the  tirst  lime,  printed. 
The  whole  edition  was  quickly  distributed  over  the  country.  It  ia 
hardly  poasible," — this  contemporary  of  our  poet  goes  on  to  say, — "  to 
express  with  what  eager  admiration  and  delight  they  were  every  when 
received.  They  eminently  possessed  all  those  qualities  which  moat  in- 
variably contribute  to  render  any  literary  work  quickly  and  perma- 
nently popular.  They  were  written  in  a  phraseology,  of  which  all  the 
powers  were  universally  felt ;  and  which  being  at  once  antiijue,  familiar, 
and  now  rarely  written,  was  hence  litted  to  serve  all  the  digniKed  and 
picturesque,  uses  of  poetry,  without  making  it  unintelligible.  The 
imagery,  the  sentiments,  were  at  once  faithfully  natural  and  irresistibly 
impressive  and  interesting.  Those  topics  of  satire  and  scandal  in 
which  the  rustic  delights, — that  humorous  imitation  of  character,  and 
t  witty  association  of  ideas  familiar  and  striking,  yet  not  naturally 
■Hied  to  one  another,  which  baa  force  to  shake  his  sides  with  laughter, 
— those  fancies  of  superstition,  at  which  he  still  wonden  and  trembles, 
— those  affecting  sentiments  and  images  of  true  religion,  which  are  at 
once  dear  and  awful  to  his  heart, — were  represented  by  Bums  with  all 


a  poets  magic  powei 


Old  I 


id  young,  high  and  tow.  grave  and  gay. 
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learned  or  ignorant,  ali  w«re  alike  delighted,  agitated,  transported.  I 
was  at  (hat  lime  resident  in  Galloway,  coiitiguoua  to  Ayrshire,  and  I 
can  well  remember,  how  that  even  ploiigh-boys  and  maid-«ervants 
would  have  gladly  parted  with  the  wages  which  they  earned  the  most 
hardly,  and  which  they  wanted  to  purchase  necessary  cloihing,  if  they 
might  but  procure  the  works  of  Bums.  A  copy  happeued  tti  be  pre- 
sented from  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire  to  a  friend  in  my  neighbourhood. 
He  put  it  into  my  hands,  as  a  work  containing  some  effiiaions  of  the  most 
extraordinary  genius.  1  took  it,  rather  that  I  might  not  disublige  the 
lender,  than  from  any  ardour  of  curiosity  or  eJcpectation.  '  An  unlet- 
tered ploughoian,  a  poet  I '  said  1,  with  conteinptuous  incredulity.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday  eveuiog;  I  opened  the  volume,  by  aecident,  while  1 
was  undressing,  to  go  to  bed ;  I  closed  It  not,  till  a  late  hour  on  thu 
rising  Sunday  morn,  after  I  had  read  over  every  syllable  it  coiitaiued." 
This  publication  realized  a  sum  of  about  twenty  pounds  for  the  young 
poet.  It  came  very  seasonably,  be  saya:  "  as  I  was  thinking  of  inden- 
turing myself  for  want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  WRs  master  of  nine  guineas — the  jirice  that  was  to  waft  mo  to  the  tor- 
rid lone — I  took  H  steerage  passajie  In  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail 
from  the  Clyde  ;  fur  '  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.'  I  had  been 
some  dayi  skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under  oil  the  terrors  of  a 
gaol  i  as  aome  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
(he  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  few  friends, — 
my  chest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock, — I  had  composed  the  last  song 
I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia — 'The  Gloomy  night  is  Gathering 
Fast,' — when  a  letter  from  Or  Biacklock  to  a  friend  of  mine,  overthrew 
all  my  schemes,  by  opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
-  No  one  can  doubt  the  excellent  motives  which  induced  the  amiable 
and  iugenioua  Biacklock  to  take  the  young  rustic  bard  by  ibe  band, 
and  introduce  him  into  the  society  of  the  metropolis:  yet  who  is  there 
acquainted  with  Burna's  melancholy  history  who  doe?  not  regret  the 
luckless  hour  ia  which  be  first  put  foot  in  Edinburgh  ?  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  fan  the  dame  <if  his  genius  that  he  should  move  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great  over  the  face  of  the  earth  i 
he  needed  not  the  iniusicuting  fumea  of  fluttery  to  inspire  him  for  poetic 
effort ;  he  was  born  a  poet,  and  needed  nothing  external  to  himself  to 
enable  him  to  assert  and  maintain  bis  birthright.  Most  truly  as  well 
as  eloquently  baa  Mr  Curlyle  written,  in  the  article  already  referred 
to:  "A  man  like  Bums  might  have  divided  bis  lioura  between  poetry 
and  Tirluous  industry, — industry  which  all  true  feeling  sanclioDS,  nay 
prescribes,  and  which  has  a  beauty,  for  that  cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of 
thrones ;  but  to  divide  his  hours  between  {loelry  and  rich  men's  ban- 
quels  was  an  ill-starred  and  inauspicious  atltnipt.  How  could  he  be  at 
ease  at  such  bantpieis?  What  had  he  to  do  there  mingling  bis  music 
with  the  coarse  roar  of  allogelher  earthly  voices,  and  brightening  the 
thick  sinoke  of  intoxication  with  fire  sent  him  from  heaven?"  It  was 
in  [be  boginniiig  of  the  winter  of  176G  that  Burns  came  to  Edinburgh. 
]{y  Or  Biacklock  he  was  received  with  every  kindness,  and  soon  intro- 
duced to  the  wide  circle  of  the  good  old  man's  literary  acquaintances. 
"  It  needs  no  effort  of  imagination,"  says  Mr  Lockhart,  "  to  conceive 
what  the  sensations  of  an  i«olutcd  set  of  scholars  (almost  all  eitlirr 
clergymen  or  profesKirs)  must  have  been  in  the  presence  of  this  big- 
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boned,  black-browecl,  brawny  stranger,  with  hb  gr«at  fla5hing  eye*, 
mho,  faftving  forced  hj»  way  amoog  lb«m  rrom  the  plough-tail,  al  a 
■iTigle  stride,  manireatcd  io  the  whole  *irain  of  his  bearing  ami  conrer- 
HtiOD,  a  most  thorough  conviction  thnt  in  tile  society  of  the  moat 
eminent  men  of  his  nation,  he  was  exactly  where  he  was  entitled 
to  be;  hardly  deigned  to  fl.-itler  them  by  exhibiting  even  an  occa- 
sional symptom  of  being  flattered  by  their  notice ;  by  turns  calmly 
meaHurFtJ  himself  again<il  the  most  cultivated  understanding*  of  bi« 
time  in  discussion ;  overpowered  the  Aon  aoti  of  the  most  cel«- 
bmted  convivialists  by  broad  floods  of  merriment,  impregnateil  with 
all  the  bnming  life  of  g«i)iu'<;  astounded  bosoms  habitually  enveloped 
in  the  thrice-piied  folds  of  social  reserve,  by  compelling  them  to  tremble 
■ — nay  to  tremble  visibly — beneath  the  fearless  touch  of  natural  pathos ; 
and  all  this  without  indicating  the  smallest  willingnejis  to  be  ranked 
BIDOng  those  professional  mini^ten  of  excitement,  who  are  content  la 
be  paid  in  money  and  smiles  for  doing  what  the  apectatore  and  audilora 
would  be  ashamed  of  doing  in  their  own  penons,  even  if  they  had  the 
power  of  doing  it ;  and  last,  and  probablj'  worst  of  all,  who  was  known 
Io  be  in  the  habit  of  enlivening  socictii.'S  which  they  would  have 
Momi-d  to  approach,  still  more  frequently  than  their  own,  with  elo- 
quence DO  \e»«  magnificent ;  with  wit,  in  all  likelihood  still  more  daring  ; 
often  enough,  as  the  superiors  whom  he  fronted  without  alarm  might 
have  guessed  from  the  beginning,  and  had,  ere  Imig.  no  oecasion  to 
gne»8,  wilh  wit  pointed  at  themselves." 

A  new  edition  of  hia  poems  was  now  loudly  dcinamlfd.  He  sold  the 
copy-right  to  .Mr  Crteeh  for  one  hundred  pounds;  but  his  friends,  U 
the  same  time,  suggesteil  and  actively  promoted  a  subacriptiiin  for  an 
edition  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  ere  the  book- 
teller's  right  should  commence.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  fomierJy 
entertained  the  public  of  Edinburgh  wilh  the  periodical  publication  of 
the  papers  of  'The  Mirror,'  having  again  combined  their  talents  in  pro- 
ducing ■  The  Loiin-^rr,'  tv<'re  at  this  time  about  to  conclude  this  teat 
serirs  of  papers;  yet,  before  the  Lounger  relinquished  his  pen.  he  dedi- 
eated  a  number  lo  a  commendatory  criticL-'m  of  the  poems  of  the  Ayr- 
shire bard.  That  criticism  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Lord  Craig,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice.  The  sub- 
scription-papers were  rapidly  filled;  the  ladies,  especially,  vied  with 
one  another  who  should  be  first  lo  subscribe,  and  who  should  procure 
the  greatest  number  of  subscribers  for  the  poems  of  a  bard  who  waa 
now,  lor  some  momenta,  the  idol  of  fashion.  The  Caledonian  Hunt— a 
gay  club,  composed  of  the  most  opulent  and  fashionable  young  men  in 
Scollnnd — professed  themselves  the  patrons  of  the  Scottish  poet,  aod 
eagerly  encouraged  the  proposed  re- publication  of  his  poems.  Sis 
■hillings  was  the  subscript  ion -money  demanded  for  each  copy,  but 
many  voluntarily  paid  half-a-guinea,  a  guinea,  or  two  guinea.* ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  poet  might  derive  from  the  subscription,  and  the 
sale  of  his  copy-right,  a  clear  profit  of  at  least  seven  Imudred  pounds. 

The  buck"  of  Edinburgh,  «ays  the  writer  of  the  notice  of  Bums, 
whioh  appeared  so  shortly  after  the  poet's  death  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
■iDe,  aci'omplished  in  regard  to  him  that  in  which  the  boors  of  Ayr- 
shire had  liitled.  ■'  After  residing  some  months  in  Edinburgh,  he  began 
tn  estrange  himself,  not  altogether,  but  in   some  measure,  from  the  »€f 
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ciety  of  his  graver  friends.  Too  nmny  of  his  hours  were  now  spent  at 
the  tables  of  persons  who  delighted  to  urge  conviviality  to  drunkenness^ 
in  the  tavern,  in  the  brothel,  on  the  lap  of  the  woman  of  pleasure.  He 
suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  race  of  miserable  beings  who 
were  proud  to  tell  that  they  had  been  in  company  with  Burns,  and  had 
seen  Burns  as  loose  and  as  foolish  as  themselves.  He  now  also  began 
to  contract  something  of  new  arrogance  in  conversation.  Accustomed 
to  be  among  his  favourite  associates  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressively 
called  *  the  cock  of  the  company,*  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  in- 
dulging in  similar  freedom  and  dictatorial  decision  of  talk,  even  in  the 
presence  of  persons  who  could  less  patiently  endure  his  presumption. 
Thus  passed  two  winters,  and  an  intervening  summer,  of  the  life  of 
Burns.  The  subscription-edition  of  his  poems,  in  the  meantime  ap- 
peared ;  and  although  not  enlarged  beyond  that  which  came  from  the 
Kilmarnock  press,  by  any  new  pieces  of  eminent  merit,  did  not  fail  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  subscribers.  He  at  one  time,  during  this 
period,  accompanied  for  a  few  weeks,  into  Berwickshire,  Robert  Ainslie, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the  purest  and  most  correct  manners,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  soothe  the  toils  of  a  laborious  profession,  by  an  occasional 
converse  with  polite  literature,  and  with  general  science.  At  another 
time  he  wandered  on  a  jaunt  of  four  or  five  weeks  through  the  High- 
lands, in  company  with  the  late  Mr  William  Nicol, — a  man  who  had 
been  before  the  companion  and  friend  of  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart, — who  in 
vigour  of  intellect,  and  in  wild  yet  generous  impetuosity  of  passion,  re- 
markably resembled  both  Stuart  and  Burns, — who,  for  his  skill  and  fa- 
cility of  Latin  composition,  was  perhaps  without  a  rival  in  Europe,— 
but  whose  virtues  and  genius  were  clouded  by  habits  of  Bacchanalian 
excess." 

We  now  behold  Burns  richer  than  perhaps  he  had  ever  dreamed  of 
being  in  worldly  substance  ;  richer  too  in  fame  and  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  external  semblance  of  happiness  ;  but  poorer  and  more  miserable  at 
least  than  he  had  ever  dreaded  he  might  become :  for  he  is  now  "  mad- 
dened with  the  fever  of  mere  worldly  ambition,  and  through  long  years 
the  disease  will  rack  him  with  unprofitable  suflferings,  and  weaken  his 
strength  for  all  true  and  nobler  aims."^  "He  was  now  at  last  to  fix  upon 
a  plan  for  his  future  life.  He  talked  loudly  of  independence  of  spirit, 
and  simplicity  of  manners ;  and  boasted  his  resolution  to  return  to  the 
plough.  Yet  still  he  lingered  in  Edinburgh,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month, — perhaps  expecting  that  one  or  another  of  his  noble 
patrons  might  procure  him  some  permanent  and  competent  annual  in- 
come, which  should  set  him  above  all  necessity  of  future  exertion  to 
earn  for  himself  the  means  of  subsistence, — perhaps  unconsciously  re- 
luctant to  quit  the  pleasures  of  that  voluptuous  town-life  to  which  he 
had  for  some  time  too  willingly  accustomed  himself.  An  accidental 
dislocation  or  fracture,  confining  him  for  some  weeks  to  his  apartment, 
left  him  leisure  for  serious  reflection  ;  .md  he  determined  to  retire  from 
town  without  longer  delay.  None  of  all  his  patrons  interposed  to  divert 
him  from  his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  plough,  by  the  offer  of  a  small 
pension,  or  any  sinecure  place  of  moderate  emolument,  such  as  might 
have  given  him  competence  without  withdrawing  him  from  his  poetical 
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Studies.  It  seemed  (o  be  Torgoiten  iKat  a  plougliiu3D  thus  exalted  into 
a  man  of  tetters,  was  uiifittiil  for  Fiis  Toriuer  toils,  without  being  regu- 
iHTly  qualified  to  eater  the  career  oiaiiy  new  prolesaion  ;  and  ihnt  it  be- 
came incumbent  upon  those  patrons  who  had  called  him  rmm  the 
plough, — not  merely  to  make  him  their  companion  in  ihe  hour  uf  riot, — 
not  simply  to  Gil  his  purse  with  gold  Tor  a  few  transient  expenses. — but 
to  secure  him,  us  Tar  as  was  possible,  from  bein^  ever  overwhelmed  id 
distress,  in  consequence  of  the  habits  of  life  into  which  they  liad  tP' 
f  duced  him.  Ferbaps,  indeed,  the  same  delusion  of  lancy  betrayed  both 
ind  Ills  patrons  iuto  the  mistaken  idea  that, — after  all  which  hutl 
t  passed, — it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  return  to  the  homely  joyg  « 
b''aimple  toils  of  undissipatcd  rural  life. 

"  In  this  temper  of  mind,  and  Htale  of  his  fortune,  a  farm  and  the  « 

e  were  the  objects  upon  which  his  choice  ultimately  fixed  for  futi 

employment  and  support.     Mr  Aleitander  Wood,  the  surgcc 

tended  him  during  the  illness  occasioned  by  his  hurt,  no  sooner  andn- 

stood  his  patient's  wish  to  seek  a  resource  in  the  service  t 

Ihau  he  effectually  recommeodcd  the  poet  to 

cise  ;  and  the  name  of  Bums  was  enrolled  in  tht  list  uf  their  expectant 

officers.      Peter  Millar,  Esq.,  of  Dalswinlon,  deceived,  like  Bums  liim- 

seir,  and  Bums'i  other  friends,  into  an  idea  that  the  poet  and  i-xeiseiuan 

might  yet  be  respectable  and  happy  as  a  farmer,  generously  proposed 

to  establish  him  in  a  farm,  upon  conditions  of  lease  which  prud&nce  and 

•itutrntry  might  easily  render  exceedingly  advantageous.     Burns  eagerly 

Ihe  ofFers  of  this  benevolent  patron ;  and  two  of  the  poet'« 

•friends  were  invited  to  survey  a  farm  in  t)umfrie^iire  which  Mr  MilUr 

offered.     A  lease  was  granted  to  him  at  that  annual  rent  which  his 

own  friends  declared  the  due  cullivation  of  his  farm  might  easily  enable 

him  to  pay  ;  what  yet  remained  of  the  pruKts  of  his  publication  was  laid 

out  in  the  purcliose  of  farm-stock;  and  liurns,  with  his  Jane, — whom 

be  had  now  married, — took  up  their  residence  upon  his  fiu-m.     For  a 

\  time  all  went  well.     The  neighbouring  farmers  and  gentlemen,  pleaaed 

^•to  obtain  for  an  inmate  among  them  the  poet  by  whose  works  tlicy  bad 

1  been  so  highly  delighted,  kindly  sought  his  company  and  invited  liiin 

kto  their  houses.     He  himself  found  an  inexpressible  charm  in  titling 

l^^wn   beside  bis  wife  at  hia  own  fire-nde, — in   wandering  over  hia 

1  'Own  grounds, — in  once  more  pulling  his  hand  to  the  spade  and  the 

h, — in  forming  his  inclosures,  and  managing  his  cattle.     Eren 

engagements  in  ihc  service  of  the  excise  did  not,  at  the  very  firxl, 

n  necessarily  to  debase  liim  by  association   with   the  mean,  the 

and   the   jirujligalt^,    to  contaminate  the  poet,    i 

"  But  it  could  nut  be  :  it  was  not  po»!tilile  for  Burns 

soberness  of  fiincy  and  possiuns, — ihut  scdutcness  of  feeling,— tl| 

s  of  t'drnest  attention  to  vulgar  cares, — without  wliich  i 

ew  aituatiou  was  not  to  be  expected.     A  thousand  didicultiei 

D  be  encountered  and  overconie, — much  utouey  was  to  be  rxpentlrd, — 

BiTtBuch  weary  toll  was  to  be  exerci«e<l,  before  his  fnrm  could  br  hmught 

into  a  atole  of  cultivation,  in  which  its  produce  might  enrich  the  occu* 

pier.     The  prospect  beJbre  him  was,  in  this  respect,  such  as  might  wcU 
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have  discouraged  the  most  stubbornly  laborious  peasant, — the  most 
sanguine  projector  in  agriculture ;  and  much  more,  therefore,  was  it 
likely  that  this  prospect  should  quickly  dishearten  Burns,  who  had  never 
loved  labour,  and  who  was,  at  this  time,  certainly  not  at  all  disposed  to 
enter  into  agriculture  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  projector.  Besides  all 
this,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  "  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  poet  had  made  his  bargain  rashly,  and  had  not  duly 
availed  himself  of  his  patron's  generosity.  His  friends  from  Ayrshire 
were  little  acquainted  with  the  soil,  with  the  manures,  with  the  markets, 
with  the  dairies,  with  the  modes  of  improvement  in  Dumfriesshire: 
they  had  set  upon  his  farm  rather  such  a  value  of  rental  as  it  might 
have  borne  in  Ayrshire,  than  that  which  it  could  easily  afford  in  the 
local  circumstances  in  which  it  was  actually  placed.  He  himself  had 
inconsiderately  submitted  to  their  judgment,  without  once  doubting 
whether  they  might  not  have  erred  against  his  interests ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  held  his  farm  at  too  high  a  rent,  contrary  to  his 
landlord's  intention.  The  business  of  the  excise  too,  as  he  began  to  be 
more  and  more  employed  in  it,  distracted  his  mind  from  the  care  of  his 
farm,  led  him  into  gross  and  vulgar  society,  and  exposed  him  to  many 
unavoidable  temptations  to  drunken  excess  such  as  he  had  no  longer 
sufficient  fortitude  to  resist.  Amidst  the  anxieties,  distractions,  and 
seducements,  which  thus  arose  to  him,  home  became  insensibly  less  and 
less  pleasing  ;  even  the  endearments  of  his  Jane's  affection  began  to  lose 
their  hold  on  his  heart ;  and  he  became  every  day  less  and  less  unwill- 
ing to  forget  in  riot  those  gathering  sarrows  which  he  knew  not  to  sub- 
due. Mr  Millar,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  would  gladly  have  ex- 
erted an  influence  over  his  mind,  which  might  have  preserved  him,  in 
this  situation  of  his  affairs,  equally  from  despondency  and  from  dissipa- 
tion. But  Burna's  temper  spumed  all  control  from  his  superiors  in 
fortune.  He  resented,  as  an  arrogant  encroachment  upon  his  indepen- 
dence, that  tenor  of  conduct  by  which  Mr  Millar  wished  to  turn  him 
from  dissolute  conviviality,  to  that  steady  attention  to  the  business  of 
his  farm  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  thrive  in  it.  His  crosses 
and  disappointments  drove  him  every  day  more  and  more  into  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  his  dissipation  tended  to  enhance  whatever  was  disagreeable 
and  perplexing  in  the  state  of  his  affairs.  He  sunk  by  degrees  into  the 
boon  companion  of  mere  excisemen ;  and  almost  every  drunken  fellow 
who  was  willing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in  the  ale-house  could 
easily  command  the  company  of  Burns.  The  care  of  his  farm  was  thus 
neglected ;  waste  and  losses  consumed  his  little  capital ;  he  resigned  his 
lease  into  the  hands  of  his  landlord ;  and  finally  retired  with  his  family 
to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  determining  to  depend  entirely  for  the  means 
of  future  support  upon  his  income  as  an  excise-officer." 

Yet  during  these  unfortunate  years  of  farming  his  talents  and  powers 
of  observation  seem  to  have  suffered  no  eclipse ;  his  fancy  remained 
unimpaired ;  and  many  of  his  finest  compositions  were  the  production 
of  this  period  of  his  life, — particularly  his  wild  and  humorous  tale  of 
'  lam  o'Shanter,'  and  those  exquisite  songs,  and  re-castings  of  old 
Scottish  ballads  which  he  contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  na- 
tional songs  and  melodies,  and  forwiiich,  in  the  pride  of  conscious  in- 
.•-piration,  he  refused  to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  emolument,  choosing 
rather  to  make  his  task  a  labour  of  love  only. 
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The  crbis  of  Bams's  life  was  now  arrived.  From  the  period  of  kk 
removal  to  Damfiries  his  dissipation  became  still  more  deeply  hahttml. 
Mr  Cariyle  has  touched  npoo  the  last  years  of  the  unfortunate  poet's 
life  with  great  beauty  of  thought,  and  a  profound  discrimination  of  tlie 
moral  and  intellectual  features  of  the  sinking  man.  ''  Flushed  with 
irregular  excitement,  exasperated  alternately  by  contempt  of  othen^ 
and  contempt  of  himself.  Bums  was  no  longer  regaining  his  peace  of 
mind,  but  fast  losing  it  for  ever.  There  was  a  hoUowness  at  the  heRrt 
of  his  life,  for  his  conscience  did  not  now  approve  what  he  ^*as  doing. 
Amid  the  vapours  of  unwise  enjox-raent,  of  bootless  remorse,  and  angry 
discontent  with  fate,  his  true  loadstar,  a  life  of  poetry  with  poverty, 
nay,  with  famine  if  it  must  be  so,  was  too  often  altogether  hidden  from 
his  eyes.  And  yet  he  sailed  a  sea,  where,  Mitliout  some  such  guide* 
there  was  no  right  steering.  Meteors  of  French  politics  rise  before 
him,  but  these  were  not  his  stars.  An  accident  this,  which  hastened 
but  did  not  originate,  his  worst  distresses.  In  the  mad  contentions  of 
that  time,  he  comes  in  collision  witli  certain  ofRcial  superiors;  is 
wounded  by  them ;  cruelly  lacerated,  we  should  say,  could  a  dead  me- 
chanical implement,  in  any  case,  be  called  cruel :  and  shrinks  in  indig- 
nant pain,  into  deeper  self- seclusion,  into  gloomier  moodiness  than  ever. 
His  life  has  now  lost  its  unity ;  it  is  a  life  of  fragments;  led  with  little 
aim  beyond  the  melancholy  one  of  securing  its  own  continuance, — in 
fits  of  wild  false  joy,  when  such  oHered,  and  of  black  despondency 
when  they  passed  away.  His  character  before  the  world  begins  to 
suffer :  calumny  is  busy  witii  him ;  for  a  miserable  man  makes  more 
enemies  than  friends.  Some  faults  he  has  tallen  into,  and  a  thousand 
misfortunes  ;  but  der;p  criminality  is  what  he  stands  accused  of,  and 
they  that  are  not  without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone  at  him !  For  is  he  not 
a  well-wisher  of  the  French  revolution,  a  Jacobin,  and  therefore  in  that 
one  act  guilty  of  all  ?  These  accusations,  political  and  moral,  it  has 
since  appeared,  were  false  enough ;  but  the  world  hesitated  little  to 
credit  them.  Nay,  his  convivial  Mecaenases  themselves  were  not  the 
last  to  do  it.  Thero  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  later  years,  the 
Dumfries  nristocracy  had  partly  withdrawn  themselves  from  Bums,  as 
from  a  tainted  person,  no  longer  worthy  of  their  acquaintance.  Tliat 
painful  class,  stationed  in  all  provincial  cities,  behind  the  outmost 
breastwork  of  gentility,  there  to  stand  sie^e  and  do  battle  against  the 
intrusions  of  Grocerdom  and  Grazierdom,  liad  actually  seen  dishonour 
in  the  society  of  Burns,  and  branded  him  with  their  veto:  had,  as  we 
vulgarly  say,  cut  him  I  We  find  one  passage  in  this  work  of  Mr  Lock- 
hart's,  which  will  not  out  of  our  tlioughts :  *  A  gentleman  of  that 
county,  whose  name  I  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer  to,  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  seldom  more  grieved,  than  when 
riding  into  l)umfri«'s  one  fine  summer  evening  about  this  time  to  attend 
a  county  bull,  \n'  huw  Bums  walking  alone,  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
principal  btrect  of  the  town,  while  the  opposite  side  was  gay  with  suc- 
cessive groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  drawn  together  for  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  night,  not  one  of  whom  appeared  willing  to  recognise 
him.  The  horseman  dismounted,  and  joint-d  Burns,  who  on  his  pro- 
posing to  cross  the  street  saiti :  **  Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend,  that's  all 
ov«  r  now;"  and  quoted,  after  a  pause,  some  verses  of  lady  Griuel 
iitiillic'ft  pathetic  ballad: 


Pbmo».]  ROBERT  BUR2IS. 

•<IIb  b«wetsl4Md  aace  <«*  iiur  oa  hk  biov. 
His  ftold  aoe  look*d  beitar  Uiaa  mooj  MM*t  nev ; 
But  oow  be  leU*t  wear  ooy  wmy  it  wUl  hing. 
And  CMti  hiiiLsdl  dowie  opon  the  com-blag. 


O  were  we  yoon^  m  we  esoe  bee  beea. 

We  nd  hae  beeo  gallopping  down  on  yon  green. 

And  linking  it  ower  the  lily-white  lee ! 

And  werena  my  heart  light  I  wad  die." 

It  was  little  m  Butubb  character  to  let  his  feelings  on  certain  tubjeets 
escape  in  this  &shioii.  He,  immediately  after  reciting  these  veraes>  m* 
sumed  the  sprightliness  of  his  most  pleasing  manner ;  and  taking  his 
young  friend  home  with  him,  entertained  him  very  agreeably  till  the 
boor  of  the  ball  arrived.'  " 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  poet*s  life.  He  had 
been  for  some  months  confined  by  sickness,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1795.  In  the  month  of  January  following,  he  imprudently  ex- 
posed himself,  and  brought  on  a  relapse,  under  the  effects  of  which  his 
constitution  rapidly  sunk.  Sea-bathing  for  a  while  recruited  him,  and 
his  friends  began  to  flatter  themselves  with  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  but 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him ;  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own 
house  under  an  accession  of  fever,  and  expired  in  three  days  thereafler, 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1796. 

The  character  of  Bums,  moral  and  literary,  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet, 
has  received  very  ample  discussion  and  illustration,  in  the  pages  of 
Currie,  Walker,  Lockbart,  Cunningham,  and  Hogg,  who  have  all  sue- 
ceasively  essayed  the  office  of  Burns  s  biographer,  and  that  with  great 
tiiough  of  course  unequal  merit  and  success.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  however,  with  Mr  Carlyle,  that  the  real  problem  of  Burns's 
biography,  has  not  been  adequately  solved  by  any  of  these  writers ;  that 
their  biographies  are  deficient  in  a  philosophical  induction,  from  their 
own  &cts  and  documents,  towards  the  true  character  of  the  man  and 
bard.  Mr  Carlyle,  as  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  omission  and 
defect,  so  he  has  also  done  the  most  to  supply  and  rectify  it,  in  that 
profound  and  highly  original  article  of  criticism,  to  which  we  have 
made  such  repeated  reference  in  the  course  of  our  own  brief  notice. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted,  that  with  such  profound  talents  for  the 
true  exposition  and  analysis  of  character,  he  should  choose  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  so  fuliginous  a  diction  as  that  which  pervades  the  article  iu 
question,  thongh  not  quite  to  the  same  amount  as  in  some  of  his  other 
eontributioos  to  periodical  criticism  ;  nevertheless  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  entire  article,  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  nobly  repay  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  With  one  further  extract  from  it,  we  must  conclude  the 
present  notice.  "  All  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  writings  he  has  left, 
seem  to  us,  as  we  hinted  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction 
of  what  was  in  him  ;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius  that  could  never 
•how  itself  complete ;  that  wanted  all  things  for  completeness  :  culture, 
leisure,  true  effort,  nay,  even  length  of  life.  His  poems  are,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  mere  occasional  effusions,  poured  forth  with 
little  premeditation,  expressing,  by  such  means  as  offered,  the  passion, 
opioioD,  or  humour  of  the  hour.  Never  in  one  instance  was  it  perm  it- 
ted  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject  with  the  full  collection  of  his 
ftrength,  to  fuse  and  mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire  of  his  genius. 

Ti.  2o 
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To  trjr  by  the  strict  ntea  of  krt  »ach  imptttttt  bagm 
U  once  anprofiuble  and  anfkir.  NeverdieleM,  there  b  weilHKg  m 
Uiewf  po«mi,  marred  and  defective  as  tbejr  are,  wbMi  JbrUdc  tbe  ■«! 
iMtidious  atudeut  of  poetrj'  to  pus  ihcm  bf.  Sotne  aatt  of  ntdariaf 
quality  ibey  luiutt  have  :  fur.  after  fifty  yeari  oftiie  wildest  ririwiinfci 
in  poetic  lute,  they  Biill  conliniie  to  be  read  :  nay,  are  read  ibo**  nd 
more  eagerly,  more  sod  more  eiteniively;  aod  tbif  not  ooly  b;  Ulcniy 
virtuoMM,  BuJ  that  cloia  upon  vbom  tran»ilory  caused  operate  BOri 
atronijly,  but  by  all  claase*,  down  to  llie  most  h^rd,  nalettered,  tm4 
truly  natural  daM,  who  read  little,  and  especially  no  poetry,  exeepC  b^ 
cauae  they  find  plea*ure  in  it.  The  pouatit  of  so  »ingular  and  widt  ■ 
popularity,  which  eitends,  in  a  literal  sense,  from  the  palace  to  tbe  ha^ 
and  over  all  rrgioni  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  are  well 
worth  iniiuiring  into.  Afler  every  just  deduction,  it  seems  to  undj 
some  rare  trxcellence  m  these  works.  What  is  that  excellence?  T« 
answer  thia  question  will  not  lead  us  far.  The  excellence  of  B«n>*  Isi 
Indeed,  among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose;  but,  at  tbe  aanc 
time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognised — his  sincerity,  his  iDdiiputabla 
air  of  truth.  Here  are  no  fubulous  woes  or  joys :  do  hollow  ^laatie 
Mntimentalilies ;  no  wiredrawn  reftnings,  either  in  thought  or  feeling: 
the  passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a  living  heart ;  the 
opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own  understanding,  aud  been  a  light 
to  hla  own  sltTpa.  He  does  not  write  from  hearsay,  but  fruni  sight  and 
eiperleoce  ;  it  is  (he  scenes  he  has  lived  and  laboured  amidst  that  b« 
dncribe* :  tfiose  scenes,  rude  and  humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled 
btrautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts,  and  definite  molrea ; 
and  he  spi-uks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from  any  outward  call  of  vauitj 
or  interest,  but  because  his  heart  is  too  full  to  be  silent.  He  q>eaks  il, 
too,  with  such  melody  and  modulation  as  he  can :'  in  homely  ruda 
jiagie  t'  but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.  This  b  the  grand  secret  Ibr 
flnding  readers  and  retaining  them ;  let  him  who  would  move  aod  OOB- 
vince  others,  be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.  Horace's  rulsi  X 
«u  nw  ./bre,  is  applicable  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  literal  one.  T« 
every  poet,  to  every  writer,  we  might  say :  Be  true,  if  you  wouU  to 
believed.  Lei  a  man  but  speak  forth  with  genuine  earnestness  lb< 
thought,  the  emotion,  the  actual  condition,  of  his  own  heart,  and  other 
men,  so  strangely  are  we  all  knit  together  by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  toust 
and  will  give  heed  to  him.  la  culture,  in  extent  of  view,  we  may  sUDd 
above  the  speaker,  or  below  him  ;  but  in  either  case,  his  words,  if  ibej 
arc  earnest  and  sincere,  will  find  some  response  within  us  ;  for  in  spiM 
"f  all  carual  varieties  in  outward  rank,  or  inward,  as  face  aowsera  l» 
face,  so  does  the  heart  of  man  to  man." 


3^mt»  iMatp^tnott. 


Wmbtuhi  it  be  true  or  not  "  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  Ossiui 

song,"  the  editor  or  author  of  the  Oasianic  poems  deserves  a  high  pUe* 

in  our  literature;  granting  that  these  poems  arc,  in  respect  of  ib^ 

vs  to  high  antiquity,  a  gross  deception  ;  still   il  must   be  allowad* 
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that  the  man  who  could  plan  and  execute  such  a  deception  in  the  itylc, 
and  \Tilh  the  success  it  has  been  do»e  in  this  instance,  was  no  common 
man,  if  Scotland  never  possessed  a  bard  called  Oesian,  who  sung  the 
deeds  of  Fingal  in  strains  worthy  of  that  hero's  prowess,  she  has  at 
leaat  in  Macpberson  a  bard  of  no  ordinary  gills,  who  has  proved  him- 
self  "  capable  not  only  of  making  on  enlbusiastic  impression  on  every 
mind  susceptible  of  poetical  beauty,  but  of  giving  a  new  tone  to  poetry 
throughout  all  Europe," — for  such,  unquestionably,  was  ibe  first  result 
of  the  publication  of  those  extraordinary  poems.  Though  some  sneer- 
ed, and  many  doubted  ;  yet  many  more  were  enraptured  at  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  hastened,  by  imitating  its  style  and 
manner,  to  enrol  tliemselves  amongst  its  disciples. 

James  Macpherson  was  the  son  of  a  smalt  Scottish  farmer  in  the  par- 
ish of  Kingussie,  Inverness-shire.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  one  of  the  parish  schools  in  the  district  of  Badenoch,  and 
completed  it  at  King's  college  and  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  After 
leaving  college  he  tanght  the  parish  school  of  Rulhven  in  Badenoch  for 
a  few  years  ;  but  at  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  as  an  editor  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Gaelic  muse,  he  filled  the  office  of  privaie  tutor  in 
Graham  of  Balgowan's  family.  Two  years  previous  to  bis  assuming 
the  character  of  a  literary  antiquary,  he  had  published  a  poem  in  six 
cantos,  entitled  'The  Highlander.'  We  have  not  seen  this  book,  but  it 
is  described  by  a  very  competent  critic  as  "a  common-place  tale,  full 
of  those  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  which  were  impressed  on  Mac- 
pherson's  mind  by  his  residence  in  a  romantic  and  mountainous  country, 
and  which  few  poets  have  either  conceived  so  warmly  or  painted  so 
well."  It  was  in  the  year  1761  that  Macpherson  surprised  the  world 
by  the  publication  of  '  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Lan- 
guage.' These  fragments  were  exceedingly  well-received,  and  a  sub- 
•cription  was  set  on  foot  to  enable  the  editor  to  continue  his  researches 
for  similar  relics  of  Gaelic  literature.  Thus  aided  and  encouraged, 
Macpherson  threw  up  his  tutorship,  and  took  a  Journey  through  the 
Highlands,  in  real  or  pretended  search  after  the  poetical  remains  of  the 
native  bards  of  former  ages. 

In  176*2,  he  again  presented  the  public  with  further  relics  of  Gaelic 
poetry.  His  gift  this  time  was  nothing  less  than  an  entire  epic  on  the 
deeds  of  Fingal,  a  Caledonian  hero,  contemporary  with  Caracalla,  who 
was  in  Britain  A.  d.  209.  The  author  of  this  epic  was  also  announced 
to  be  Ossian,  a  son  of  the  hero  himself.  The  public  received  this 
work  with  equal  raptures  and  equal  credulity  ;  and  were  rewarded  tor 
their  faith  and  discernment,  by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  another 
epic  by  the  same  ancient  bard,  called  '  "Temora,'  and  several  minor 
pieces  by  the  same  hand.  This  volume  was  not  quite  so  successful  as 
Its  predecessor.  The  editor,  emboldened  by  previous  success,  had  be- 
come less  careful  of  appearances,  and  adduced  only  an  unsatisfactory 
array  of  authorities  for  the  '  Temora.'  In  fact,  the  whole  poem,  with 
Ihe  exception  perhaps  of  the  death  of  Oscar,  was  the  editor's  own  com- 
position. Still  there  were  not  a  few  believers  in  the  actual  existence  of 
the  originals  of  all  that  Macpherson  had  given  to  the  public  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  editor.  Amongst  others,  Gray,  the  poet,  Dr  Blair,  Edin- 
burgh, Home,  the  author  of  '  Douglas,'  and  Dr  Fergusson,  were  dc- 
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ceived  by  the  pretendeil  evideuce  offered  by  MacplierMn,  who 
■nesntime  went  abroad  a*  secretary  to  Governor  JohnstODe,  then  ap- 
pointed to  Pensacola.  He  returned  to  England  in  1766 ;  and  in  1771 
published  a  work  entitled  'An  lutroductiou  to  the  HUtorj'  of  Grenl 
Briiain  and  Ireland,'  which  did  not  excite  much  attention.  In  1773  he 
published  a  translation,  in  what  may  be  called  Ossianic  prost,  of  the 
Iliad.  This  was  an  exceedingly  unrortunate  attempt,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  ridicule  of  mostly  all  the  existing  literary  journals. 

Macpberson's  literary  mortificatiDns  were  now  commencing.  In  1773 
Johnson  made  his  celebrated  tour  in  Scotland  and  the  HebridM,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  he  made  occasional  inquiries  al^r  the  sources  whence 
Macplicrson  pretended  to  have  drawn  his  poems.  The  result,  whether 
dictated  by  prejudice  or  not,  was  decided,  and  expressed  in  (be  narra- 
tive of  tbi*  tour,  which  Johnson  gave  to  the  public  in  L77fi,  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "I  believe  they  (the  poems  of  Ossiaa)  never  existed  in 
any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  seen.  The  editor  or  author 
never  could  show  the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.  Tn 
revenge  reasonable  incredulity  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  degree  of  in- 
•olence  with  which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquaintt^;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt."  It  will  not  be  thought  any  evi- 
dence in  Macpherson's  favour  that  he  attempted  to  answerthid  very  de- 
cided opinion  by  bullying  the  Doctor.  He  addressed  a  menacing  let- 
ter to  Johnson,  which  the  latter  answered  in  tbe  following  terms :  "  Mr 
James  Macpherson,  I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent  letti'r.  Any 
violence  offered  to  me  1  shall  do  ray  best  to  repel;  and  what  1  cauoot 
do  formyselti  the  law  shall  do  forme.  1  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  tbe  menace*  of  a  ruffian.  What 
would  you  have  me  retract  F  I  thought  your  book  an  imposture ;  I 
think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this  opinion,  I  have  given  my  reason* 
to  the  public,  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute.  Your  rage  I  defy. 
Your  abilities,  since  your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and  what  I 
hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard  not  to  what  you  aball 
say,  but  to  what  you  shall  prove.  You  may  print  this  if  you  will. 
S.  J."'     Macpherson  attempted  not  a  reply  to  this  indignant  retort. 

In  1775,  however,  he  aguin  appeared  as  an  author,  in  a  work  en* 
titled,  ■  The  History  of  Great  BriUin,  from  tbe  Restoration  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover.'  He  alio  wrote  two  or  three  political 
pamphlets  in  support  of  ministers,  during  the  American  crisis ;  and  was 
■ppointeil  British  agent  to  tlie  nabob  of  Arcot.  The  latter  appoint- 
nent  was  a  highly  lucrative  one.  He  obtained,  in  connexion  with  it,  ■ 
■eat  in  parliament  in  1780,  but  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  the 
house.  He  died  at  bis  aeat  of  Belville,  near  Inverness,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1796.  His  body,  at  his  own  recjuest,  wdi  carried  to  West- 
minster,  and  buried  in  Poet's  comer.  He  left  £1000  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  publicaiioD  of  the  originals  of  hia  Gaelic  translations.  This 
was  executed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London, 
in  1607  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  manuscripts  are  in 
I  Macpberaon's  own  band-writing,  and  therefore  are  not  entitled  to  be 
taken  in  evidence. 

Tbe  reader  who  is  curious  to  enter  into  the  full  roeriu  of  the 
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Boie  controveray,  may  consult  Dr  Blair'is  Dissertation, — the  Report  of 
tbe  Highland  Society,  London  :  1605» — Dr  Graham's  Essay,  Edin- 
burgh :  1807^ — and  tbe  2d  chapter  of  Dr  Brown's  *  History  of  tJie 
Highlands  and  Highland  Clans,'  vol.  i.  Glasgow:  1834, — fur  the  ar- 
guments oo  behalf  of  the  authenticity  of  these  poems;  and  on  the 
counter-side,  Laing's  edition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  Edinburgh  : 
1 8059— Johnson's  Tour, — and  a  very  able  and  impartial  critique  in  the 
6th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  arguments  produced  for  the  poems  of 
Ossiao,  have  all  reference  to  Macpherson*s  first  publication,  in  which, 
doubtless,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  cau- 
tion, and  to  give  as  much  authenticity  to  his  poems  as  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan  of  kneading  them  into  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven 
for  the  sentimental  and  refined  critics,  whom  it  was  his  object  to  fas- 
cmate.  Every  tradition  or  morsel  of  ancient  poetry  which  he  could 
pick  up,  seems  to  have  been  carefully  inserted  in  what  seemed  to  be  an 
advantageous  and  even  prominent  place  ;  so  that  each  piece  was  sure  to 
recal  to  the  Highlander  some  traditionary  fact  or  legendary  story  with 
which  he  was  well-acquainted,  and  which,  perhaps,  few  were  displeased 
Co  recognise  in  a  garb  so  different  from  its  native  and  rude  dress,  as  to 
interest  the  admirers  of  poetry  through  all  Europe.  The  weaving  a 
web  in  which  truth  and  falsehood  should  be  warped  and  blended  to- 
gether in  inseparable  union,  was  too  material  an  object  for  Macpherson 
to  neglect  any  means  to  accomplish  it.     We  should,  therefore,  even 

«  without  the  very  respectable  testimonies  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  tbe  Highland  Society,  have  been  most  willing  to  believe  that 
he  made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  collect  tbe  remnants  of  legendary 
tales  relating  to  the  Fions,  simply  because  it  was  his  obvious  interest 
to  do  so,  if  he  meant  to  carry  on  his  intended  imposture  with  the  least 
prospect  of  success.  We  also  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
cover manuscripts  perhaps  of  some  antiquity,  containing  copies  of  the 
ballads,  which  he  afterwards  wrought  up  into  epic  poems.  Nay,  we 
are  willing  to  go  a  good  deal  further,  and  to  allow  that  Macpherson  may 
h§we  collected  and  used  many  original  poems  now  lost.  Indeed,  as  is 
well-stated  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  much  difHculty  must  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  Committee's  investigation,  *  from  the  change  of  manners  in 
tlie  Highlands,  where  the  habits  of  industry  have  now  superseded  the 
amusement  of  listening  to  the  legendary  narrative,  or  heroic  ballad  ; 
wherCy  consequently,  the  faculty  of  remembering,  and  the  exercise  of 
repeating  such  talcs  and  songs,  are  altogether  in  disuse,  or  only  retained 
hy  a  very  few  persons  of  extremely  advanced  age,  or  feeble  health/ 
But  still  the  great  question  remains  to  be  solved, — Did  Macphersun's 
translation  of  these  poems,  however  numerous,  correspond  to  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  original ;  or  were  the  expressions,  the  sentiment,  the 

I  description  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  his  own  ;  the  story  and  the  names 
alone  adopted  from  the  Gaelic  ? 

Od  this  point,  wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Laing  ought  to  have 
prioted  with  the  Ossian  of  Macpherson,  the  ballads  on  which  it  is  in 
part  founded,  and  which  are  also  referred  to,  both  by  individuals  in  tho 
Highlands,  and  by  the  Committee  themselves,  as  forming  some  of  his 
orifinals.     We  have  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency)  by  giving 
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eifracts  finom  them  in  the  ooone  of  our  investigmtioii ;  and,  eatmderiag 
that  iDoch  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  debated  state  of  poetry 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  we  hare  endeaToured  to  select  the  WMOtfL 
poetical  passages.  Still,  however,  the  reader  must  have  observed  a 
prodigious  and  irreconcileable  difference  betwixt  the  Ossian  of  Bfae> 
pbervon  and  such  of  those  ballads  as  come  forward  altogether  nnsophia- 
ticated.  The  latter  agree  in  every  respect  with  the  idea  we  have  always 
entertained  of  the  poetry  of  a  rude  people.  Their  style  is  unequal; 
sometimes  tame  and  flat;  sometimes  turgid  and  highly  periphrastie ; 
sometimes  they  rise  into  savage  energy,  and  sometimes  melt  into 
natural  tenderness.  The  subject  of  most  is  the  battle  or  the  chase : 
Love,  when  introduced,  is  the  love  of  a  savage  state.  Ossian  comes  to 
the  dwelling  of  Branno  of  silver  cups,  and  demands  his  daughter  ia 
marriage :  she  is  betrothed,  without  being  consulted,  and  gives  her 
hand  to  Ossian,  whom  she  had  then  seen  for  the  first  time.  In  manners, 
the  heroes  are  as  rough  as  the  ladies  are  frank  and  condescending. 
The  wrangling  which  pervades  their  counsels,  the  jealousies  betwixt 
Fingal  and  Gaul,  are  peculiar  to  a  savage  tribe ;  since  the  latter  (we 
grieve  to  speak  it)  did  not  hesitate  to  knock  the  tuneful  Carril  upon  the 
head  for  disputing  with  him  the  property  of  a  beef  steak  dressed  with 
onion  sauce  ;  (Appendix  to  the  Report,  No.  XXII.)  It  is  surely  un- 
uecessary  to  contrast  these  barbarous  chiefs  with  the  followers  of  Mao- 
pherson*8  Fingal :  there,  all  is  elegance,  refinement,  and  sensibility ; 
they  never  take  arms,  but  to  protect  the  feeble,  or  to  relieve  beauty  in 
distress  ;  they  never  injure  their  prisoners,  nor  insult  the  fallen  :  and  as 
to  Fingal  himself,  he  has  all  the  strength  and  bravery  of  Achilles,  with 
the  courtesy,  sentiment,  and  high-breeding  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
Hut  this  difference  is  neither  the  most  striking  nor  the  most  indelible 
mark  of  Macpherson's  manufacture.  He  has  not  only  refined  and 
polished  the  manners  of  his  heroes,  but  he  has  added  to  the  tales  a  sjrs- 
tem  of  mythology,  and  a  train  of  picturesque  description  and  sentimen- 
tal effusion,  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  any  Gaelic  originals, 
having  those  of  Smith  and  Kennedy.  The  ghosts,  which  are  the  eter- 
nally recurring  subject  of  simile  and  of  description,  we  cannot  trace  in 
any  Gaelic  ballads.  M acpherson  was  probably  puzzled  about  his  my- 
thology, which  the  critics  of  that  time  thought  essential  to  an  epic 
poem.  Christianity  was  out  of  the  question,  since  it  must  have  brought 
his  heroes  to  a  later  period  than  was  convenient ;  and  it  being  a  matter 
of  great  risk  to  imitate  George  Psalmanazzaar,  by  inventing  for  the 
Fenii  a  new  system  of  supernatural  belief,  he  was  forced  to  confine  him* 
self  to  the  vulgar  superstition  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
common  to  the  Highlanders  with  the  ignorant  in  all  nations,  and  which, 
if  it  promised  nothing  very  new  or  striking,  had  the  advantage  of  not 
exposing  him  to  detection.  The  translator  of  Fingal  seems  indeed  to 
have  resolved,  with  the  steward  in  Gay's  *  What-d  ye-call-it,'  that  the 
reader  should  not  only  have  ghosts,  but  a  plurality  of  them  ;  and, 
though  attended  with  great  effect  on  some  particular  occasions,  the  fre* 
quent  and  useless  appearance  of  these  impotent  phantoms,  impresses  us 
rather  with  contempt,  than  with  fear  and  reverence.  The  situation  of 
Ossian  himself  is  another  circumstance  which  Mr  Macpherson  has 
heightened  and  improved,  so  as  to  produce  much  poetical  effect.  In 
the  genuine  poems,  iudeed,  he  often  alludes  to  his  age ;  but  the  firequent 
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uid  ptllietic  rrilfrtinnn  thiwr  effusioiis  of  sentiment  sometimes  beau- 
tifuU  uad  •Ottifttmw  bombefdCy  are  only  to  be  Ibund  in  Macpherson's 
▼enioD.  In  the  ordinal*  the  Wooing  of  Evirallin  is  addTCsKed  to  a 
jaung  woman  who  had  refiued  0»ian  a  drink,  unless  on  certain  coc- 
ditioDs,  wifich  the  aged  bard  was  incapable  of  acceptint;.  She  then 
applied  to  him  the  contemptaoua  epithet  of  old  do*j.  *  He  is  a  do^.' 
answered  the  hardy  'who  is  not  compliant :  I  tell  vou,  wanton  giH,  I 
was  once  valint  in  batde,  though  I  am  now  worn  out  with  vean. 
When  we  went  to  the  lovely  Evir  of  the  shining  iiair/  ic.  Tuis  is, 
by  Maephcnon,  thos  happily  altered  and  applied  to  >[alviaa.  the  wiiiow 
of  Oscar;  'a  fictitioas  peraonage/  says  Mr  Lainj.  *  t^jr  whom  there  m 
no  foundation  eren  in  tradition.'  *  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  inow.  I 
was  not  fo  moomfiil  and  blind,  I  was  not  so  dark  and  tbriorn,  when 
ETirallin  loved  me ;  Evirallin  with  the  dark  brown  hair,  the  white- 
hoaomed  daughter  of  Bran  no.' 

''We  wonld  noc  wish  the  Gael  to  misunderstand  us.  We  do  not  afHrm 
that  their  ancestors  were  incapable  of  generous  or  kindly  feelings ;  nor 
do  we  insist  that  their  poetry,  to  be  authentic,  should  be  devoid  ot'  oc- 
eanonal  sublimity,  or  even  elegance.  We  only  say.  that  the  character 
of  all  rude  poetry,  whether  in  diction  or  sentiment,  is  inequality  ;  that 
bnrrts  of  generosity ,  flowing  firom  the  feeling  of  the  mouienc.  and  not 
from  the  fixed  principles  acquired  in  a  civilized  society,  niil  alvrays  be 
attended  by  an  eqnally  capricious  and  irregular  exertion  of  the  angry 
passions.  We  believe  it  is  Byron  who  mentiofis,  that  an  Indian,  who 
had  just  saved  his  lite,  was  going,  an  hour  after,  to  murder  him  for 
throwing  away  a  mussel  shell.  The  passions  and  feelings  of  men  in  a 
•avage  state,  are  as  desultory  as  their  habits  of  life  :  and  a  model  of 
perfect  generosity  and  virtue,  would  be  as  great  a  wonder  amongst 
them,  as  a  fine  gentleman  in  a  birth-day  suit.  Neither  i<  it  a  sutficient 
answer,  that  Ossian  may  have  exaggerated  the  virtues  of  his  country- 
men, as  is  ingeniously  urged  in  the  Report,  p.  150.  Ossian,  Lou  ever 
gentle  or  generous  his  natural  disposition,  can  hardly  bv  supposed  to 
have  formed  for  his  countrymen  an  ideal  standard  of  pf-rft-ction,  do- 
pending  on  a  refinement  drawn  from  the  internal  resources  of  his  oi»n 
mind,  and  inconsistent  with  all  he  witnessed  around  him.  We  might 
also  have  expected  to  have  met  with  some  peculiarities  respecting  the 
numnen  of  the  ancient  Celts,  in  genuine  poems  of  the  length  of  Mac- 
pherMo's.  But,  alas,  what  hints  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  original 
ballads  or  legends,  were  rejected  by  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  thtir 
translator ;  and  what  is  substituted  in  their  place  is  obviously  drawn 
firom  sacred  or  classical  poetry-.  Thus,  the  daughters  of  Morven 
mourned  for  Lonna  one  day  in  the  year,  as  the  daughters  of  Israel 
mourned  yearly  four  da3*s  for  the  victim  of  Jephthah's  vow  ;  and,  wc 
fear,  no  better  authorit}'  than  the  fables  concerning  the  passage  of  the 
Styx  will  be  found  for  the  ghosts  hovering  on  the  Lake  of  Lego,  until 
the  song  of  the  bards  had  dismissed  them  to  the  winds.  *  The  honour 
of  the  spear*  is  also  mentioned  and  explained  as  a  tournaniont,  when  tho 
natives  of  Argyleshire  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  horses,  except  for 
draught,  as  the  rest  of  Europe  Mere  to  the  tourney,  which  certaini}-  wa* 
not  introduced  before  the  10th  century.*' 
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This  vchilect  «'as  dcsceoileil  of  the  ancient  Scottish  hmily  of 
Chalmers,  baroas  ol'  Turtas  in  France.  His  grandhiher,  a  ScoUick 
Ine^cilan^  suffered  coDuiderably  in  Uu  fortune  by  supplying  Cbariei 
XII.  of  Sweden  with  military  stores  and  money,  which  that  monarch 
repaid  in  the  adulterated  coin  hi«  necessities  compelled  him  to  issue. 
Sir  William's  father  went  over  to  Sweden  to  endeavour  to  recover  » 
portion  of  the  family  property ;  his  fiimily  accompanied  him,  and  the 
Eubjeot  of  this  article  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  about  the  year  1726. 

His  father  returned  to  England  in  1728,  and  at  a  proper  age  sent 
hitn  to  school  at  Rippon,  in  Yorkshire,  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  was 
sent  as  a  supercargo  to  Canton,  in  a  ship  belonging  to  iJie  Swedish 
East  India  company.  "  These,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  were  cer- 
tainly tender  years  for  situations  of  mercantile  trust  and  adventure^  and 
the  fact  implies  the  appearance  of  early  talents  and  prudence.  It  seems 
loo  that  the  boy — for  such  we  must  at  these  years  regard  him — ea- 
tended  bis  views  beyond  merchandise :  on  reaching  Canton  be  uw 
and  admired  the  picturesque  buildings  and  gardens  of  tlie  Chinese,  and 
having  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  at  school,  made  as  many  sketches 
M  sufficed  for  a  little  publication  on  his  return  borne.  These  engrav- 
ings, though  recommended  by  the  skilful  bands  of  Grignion  and  Hook- 
er, were  sharply  censured  by  tbe  critics,  and  the  taste  of  ChBmt>ers  was 
questioned  and  assailed  ;  there  was  more  zeal  than  discretion  in  all  this; 
for  surely  whoever  widens  tbe  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  taste  or  the  scientific  skill  of  a  distant  oaiion,  is,  more 
or  leas,  our  benefactor.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  aud  after  he  had  made 
one  voyage  to  the  east,  says  one  of  bis  biographers,  he  abaodoned  all 
commercial  puri^uits :  another,  with  more  probability,  gives  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  visits  to  China,  and  continues  his  connection  with  the 
lea  till  his  twenty-second  year ;  but  neither  of  them  says  any  thing  of 
his  early  architectural  studies ;  and  we  are  \eh  to  imagine  that  be  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  in  bis  own  way.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
blossoms  of  the  tree  transforming  into  fruit ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious 
and  instructive  to  watch  the  human  mind  rough^^haping  its  own  pur- 
poses ;  the  stripling,  who  built  houses  of  snow  and  fortifications  of  sand, 
rising  into  an  architect,  and  working  in  more  stable  materials." 

Abandoning,  however,  commercial  pursuits,  he  followed,  says  Hard- 
wicke,  "  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  and  travelled  into  Italy — >for  tbe 
purpose  of  studying  tbe  science  of  architecture,  not  only  by  measuring 
and  drawing  the  invaluable  remains  of  antiquity,  but  likewise  those  ad- 
nirable  productions  of  the  revivors  of  the  arts  which  distinguished  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  carefully  examined  and  studied, 
with  unwearied  application,  tbe  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Saogallo, 
Palladio,  Scamoui.  Vignola,  Peruzzi,  Sanmicbele,  Bernini,  and  other 
Italian  architects,  whose  designs  were  in  general  guided  by  the  rule*  of 
the  ancients,  but  whose  extraordinary  talents,  exalting  them  above  the 
character  of  mere  imitators,  produced  an  originatily  in  their  compost- 
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lions  that  fully  cstablislieil  ilieir  fame,  and  pointed  them  out  as  the 
fittest  models  for  succeeding  artists.  Mr  Chambers  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  to  combine  all  the  excellencies  of  those  great  men,  and  his 
intuitive  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  led  him  also  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  those  French  architects,  whose  productions  have  since  been 
80  much  esteemed  and  applauded,  among  whom  Claude  Perrault  and 
Jules  Mansard  held  the  most  distinguished  rank.  At  Paris  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Clerisseau,  and  acquired  from  him  a  freedom  of 
pencil  in  which  few  excelled  him." 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  who  introduced  him  as  architectural  drawing- 
master  to  the  heir-apparent.  His  first  work  was  a  villa  for  Lord  Bes- 
borough  at  Rochamptou  in  Surrey,  the  portico  in  particular  of  which 
was  greatly,  admired. 

In  1759,  he  published  a  treatise  on  civil  architecture.  Such  a  work 
was  eminently  a  desideratum  in  English  literature,  and,  being  ably 
executed,  was  received  with  great  favour.  In  1765,  he  published  an 
account  of  his  improvements  on  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew,  which  did 
less  for  his  reputation  than  the  preceding  work.  These  improvements 
were  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  consequently  little  adapted  to  English 
tastes  and  gardening.  The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  on  him  the  order  of  the  Polar  star  in  return  for  a 
present  of  the  finished  drawings  of  the  gardens. 

In  1772,  Sir  William  publisiied  a  *  Dissertation,'  the  object  of  which 
was  to  recommend  the  oriental  style  of  gardening  to  the  taste  of 
the  Briti.oh  public.  In  his  introduction  Sir  William  was  pleased  to 
handle  Capability  Brown,  as  he  was  called — a  man  of  infinitely  greater 
taste  in  landscape-p^ardening — very  rudely.  Brown  did  not  retaliate 
himself;  but  was  amply  revenged  by  the  appearance  of  an  *  Heroic 
Epistle*  addressed  to  his  rival,  and  now  known  to  have  been  the  con- 
junct work  of  Horacf  Walpol*',  and  Mason  the  poet.  It  commences 
thus : — 

''  Kui^lit  of  till*  Polar  Star,  by  forhine  |jlaceJ 
To  shine  tlio  cynosure  of  Hritii^ii  taste ; 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refulijenl  view 
The  scatter'd  glories  of  thinose  vertu  ; 
And  xpreadM  their  luiitre  in  so  broad  ablaze. 
That  kings  themselves  are  dazzled  while  they  gaze  I 
<)  let  the  muse  attend  thy  march  sublime, 
And  with  thy  proj«e  capari^jon  her  rhyme; 
Teach  her,  like  theo,  to  gilil  her  splendid  song 
M'ith  scenes  of  Yucn-Minjr,  and  layings  of  Li-Tsong." 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  says  Mr  Cunningham,  that  the  lofty 
and  cumbrous  language  of  Sir  Willianrs  Dissertation  is  imitated  with 
much  skill  in  the  Epistle,  and  that  the  poet  has  aptly  caparisoned  his 
rhyme  from  the  turgid  sentences  of  the  architect.  "  In  their  lofty 
woods,"  says  Chambers,  **  serpents  and  lizards,  of  many  beautiful  sorts, 
crawl  upon  the  ground,  and  innumerable  monkeys,  cats,  and  parrots 
elamber  upon  the  trees.  In  their  lakes  are  many  islands,  some  small, 
some  large, — amongst  which  are  seen  stalking  along,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  dromedary,  the  ostrich,  and  the  giant  baboon.  They 
keep  in  these  enchanted  scenes  a  surprising  variety  of  monstrous  birds, 
"  rrptile'!,  antl  nninials,  which  are  tamed  by  art,  and  gunrtled  by  enormous 
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dogs  of  Tibet,  and  African  giants  in  the  tiabiU  of  magiciaus.  Scmb** 
■iiues  in  tliis  rontanlic  excursion  the  |)a^enger  finda  himself  in  exten- 
fivc  recesacs,  surrounded  with  harbours  of  jesaamine.  vinesi  and  rooe*  ; 
wherB  beauteous  Ttirtarean  damsels,  in  loose  transparent  rol>c«  I 
flutter  in  the  air,  present  him  with  rich  wines,  and  iiivii 
the  sveets  of  retirement  on  Persian  carpets  and  beds  of  Catnni 
down."     This  passage  is  thus  imitated  by  the  authors  of  tile  * 

Alodkeyi  fIibII  diinh  nur  Inrs,  mid  liiuiU  enul ; 

tlngo  ilugi  ot  Tiliet  buh  id  jondar  gra?s, 

Heie  psrruU  ynle,  Iheni  cult  nuke  cruel  loie  ;  _ 

la  soma  Tair  iilaod  will  wu  lurn  lo  gnu, 

Wilh  the  cjaMn'*  letie,  h«r  ckpbtnt  *nd  a« ; 

Giuili  rram  AIMca  iluill  gaant  Ibe  gUdoi 

Where  hiim  our  inaket,  uid  (port  our  Tarur  rnniJi ; 

Or,  wan  ling  .iheic,  rrom  Charlotle  Hay«  nc  lirlii^j 

Dtmteli  alike  adruU  to  ipotl  and  Ming." 

Sir  William  had  much  of  the  fashionable  busine^  of  the  day, 
der  Burke's  reform,  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general.  His 
d'leuvrca  are  his  stair-casei,  particularly  those  at  Lord  Besboroi 
Lord  Gowcr's,  and  the  Royal  and  Antiijuarian  societies.  His  dc 
for  interior  arrangements  are  also  excellent.  The  terrace  behind  S 
erset  house  is  a  very  bold  and  successful  conception. 

Hedied  oti  the  8th  of  March,  1796. 
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Tilts  eminent  metaphysician  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Q 
of  Scotland.     He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  potiati 
school  of  Kincardine,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  was  sent  lo  the 
Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen.    At  college  he  pailicularly  distinguishetl 
himself  in  mathematics.     Having  attended  the  divinity  hall  be  rcceive4J 
license  lo  preach;  but  being  nominated  to  the  ofRce  of  librarian,  he  A 
not  enter  the  church  Immediately.     While  holding  this  office  he  occ 
sionally  taught  the  mathematics  classes  for  his  friend  Mr  John  Sic 
art. 

In  1797  he  was  presented  lo  Ibe  living  of  New  Machar  ii 
l)ourhood  of  Aberdeen,  where  be  at  first  experienced  the  most  viotod 
opposition  Trom  his  parishioners,  although  be  ultimately  succeeded  I 
completely  possessing  hitnself  of  their  esteem  and  affections.  " 
fought  against  Mr  Keid  when  he  came,"  said  some  of  them  to  bi» 
cessor,  •'  and  we  would  have  fought  for  him  when  he  went  away." 

He  resigned  bis  pastoral  charge  on  being  appointed,  iu  17^2,  { 
feasor  of  philosophy  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen.     Prcvii 
poinlment  he  had  published  a  very  acute  paper  in  the  '  PhiUwopbl jj 
Transactions'  for  I74U,  cnlitied,  'An  Essay  ou  Quantily.  occuloiM^^ 
byreadiogaTreatiseiu  which  simple  and  compound  ratios  are  applied  to 
Virtue  and  Merit.'     The  treatise  alluded  to  was  Hutebeson's  '  Eoquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  niir  ideas  of  Beauty  and  VirlMP.'  in  which  llinl  pliiln«>. 


[)hcr  had  absurdly  MleinptL-fJ  to  subject  llie  degrees  of  merit  to  tnathe- 
tnatical  laws.  In  1764  Mr  Rcid  gtive  to  the  world  his  celebrated 
'Inquiry  into  the  Hiirnaii  Mind,  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense.* 
It  excited  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  the  diHciples  of  the  old  school 
or  metaphysics;  but  procured  tor  him  the  moral  philosophy  chair  Ju  the 
univemity  of  Glasgow,  on  the  resignation  oFSmitli,  in  1765.  in  the 
active  dischai^e  of  the  duties  of  this  chair,  Dr  Reid  employed  himself 
till  the  year  1781,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  labour  of  public  teach- 
ing, and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  preparing  his  manuscript  for  the 
press.  In  1786  he  published  his  '  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers;' 
and  in  1788,  completed  hi-i  system  of  philosophy  by  the  publication  of 
his  '  Essays  on  the  Aetivc  Powers." 

After  this  period  Or  Relil  occasionally  amused  Limself  with  the 
composition  of  an  essay  fur  a  philosophical  society  of  whiuh  he  was  a 
member.  His  last  effort  of  this  kind  was  entitled  '  Physiological  Re- 
flections on  Muscular  Matter.'  This  paper  was  written  in  his  861I1 
year,  and  betrays  no  indications  of  eenility.  Dr  Reid  died  on  the  7tb 
of  October,  1796. 

Dr  Keid's  great  actiicvement  as  a  mental  philosopher,  is  his  subver- 
sion of  the  ideal  system,  or  that  hypothesis  which  represents  tlie  imme> 
diate  objects  of  perception  to  be  certain  images  or  pictures  of  external 
objects  conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  senaorium.  The  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  he  was  led  to  c^ll  in  question  this  long -established 
theory  is  very  fully  delineated  bv  his  able  biographer  Mr  Stewart,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  passage:  "In  his  '  Essays  on  the  In- 
tellectual Powers,'  he  acknowledges  that  in  bis  youth  he  had,  without 
examinalion,  admitted  the  established  opinions  on  which  Mr  Hume's 
system  of  scepticism  was  raised;  and  that  it  was  the  consequences 
which  these  opinions  seemed  to  involve,  which  roused  his  suspicions 
concerning  their  truth.  '  If  I  may  presume,'  says  he,  *  to  speak  my 
own  sentiments,  I  once  believed  the  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  ss  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Rerkeley's  system  along  with  it ;  till  finding  other 
consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneaKiuess  than 
the  want  of  a  malertal  world,  it  ranie  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  to  put  the  question.  What  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine, 
that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  I  Ijai-e  Iweii  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I 
think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle;  but  can  find  none, 
excepting  the  authority  of  philosophers,"  In  following  the  train  of 
Dr  Reid's  researches,  this  last  extract  merits  attention ;  as  it  contains 
an  explicit  avowal,  on  his  own  part,  that  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he 
bad  been  led,  hy  Berkeley's  reasonings,  to  abandon  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  matter.  The  avowal  does  honour  to  his  candour,  and  the 
ftet  reflects  no  discredit  on  bis  sagacity.  The  truth  is,  that  this  article 
of  the  Berkleian  system,  however  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  a 
sounder  philosophy,  was  the  error  of  tio  common  mind.  Considered  i:i 
rnntrast  with  that  theory  of  materialism,  which  the  excellent  author  waa 
anxious  to  supplant,  it  possessed  important  advantages,  not  only  in  its 
tendency,  but  in  its  scietilitic  consiatency,  and  it  afi'orded  a  proof, 
wherever  it  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  of  an  understanding  supe- 
rior to  those  ca.1u.1l  associations  which,  in  the  apprcbenMons  of  mo't 
men,  blend  indissolubly  the  phenomena  of  thought  with  the  objects  ol 
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'.  evlcrnal  perception.  It  is  recordL-d  us  a  Myiug  of  Mr  Turgol,  (whoM 
' lhilo«opbical  opinioDs  in  soDie  irnportaut  points  approached  very  nearly 

^^  those  ol'  Dr  Rcid,)  that  *  he  who  bad  never  doubted  of  the  ekisiencc 
of  matter,  might  be  assured  he  iiad  no  turn  for  metapbysicid  dis<juiai- 
tions.'  "  The  importance  which  he  assigned  to  tbb  part  of  bi»  specula- 
tJODB,  and  the  singular  modesty  ajid  candour  wltli  which  be  continued 
to  epeak  of  his  own  achievements)  after  lie  had  in  a  great  meaturc 
'Affected  a  complete  revolution  in  this  branch  of  philosophy,  may  be  dis- 

I'lWvered  in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Dr  Gregory,  in  1790. 
;*  It  would  be  want  of  candour  not  to  own,  that  I  think  there  is  sonic 
I "inerit  in  nhat  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  philosophy  ;  but  I  think  it  lies 
chiefly  in  having  called  in  question  the  common  theory  of  ideas  or 
Images  of  things  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of  thought ;  a  theory 
fbuoded  un  natural  prejudices,  and  so  universally  received  as  to  be  inter- 
woven with  the  structure  of  language.  Yet  were  I  to  give  you  a  detail 
of  what  led  mi-  to  call  iti  c|ueBtion  this  theory,  after  I  had  long  held  it  an 
•elf-evident  and  unquestionable,  you  would  think,  as  I  do,  that  there 
was  much  of  chance  in  the  matter.  Tlie  discovery  was  the  birtb  of 
time,  not  of  genius;  and  Berkeley  and  Hume  did  more  to  bring  it  to 
light  than  the  man  that  hit  upon  it.  I  think  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  leine  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  does  not 
'follow  with  ease  from  the  detection  of  this  prejudice.  I  must  therefore 
l>eg  of  you,  roost  earnestly,  to  make  no  contrast  in  tny  fevour  to  the 
disparagement  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  pursuit.  1  can  truly 
*ay  of  them,  and  shall  always  avow,  what  you  are  pleased 
that  but  for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  their  writings,  I  uewr 
could  have  wrote  or  thought  what  1  have  done." 

The  most  prominent  features  of  Or  Reid's  churacler,  says  hit 
grapher,  "  were, — intrepid  and  inflexible  rectitude  ; — a  pure  and 
voted  attachment  to  truth ; — and  an  entire  command  (acquired  by 
tiuwearied  exertions  of  a  long  life)  over  all  lib  passions.  " 
those  parts  of  his  writings  where  his  subject  forces  him  to  dispute  the 
conclusions  of  others,  a  scrupulouii  rejection  of  every  expression  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  those  whom  he  was  anxious  to  convince,  and  a  spint  of 
liberality  and  good-humour  towards  his  opponents,  from  uhich  no  as- 
perity on  their  part  eould  provoke  him,  for  n  moment,  to  deviate. 
In  private  life  no  man  ever  maintained  more  ewinrnily  or  more  uni- 
formly, the  dignity  of  philosophy,  combining  with  the  most  amiable 
iiiodeaty  and  gentleness,  the  noblest  spirit  of  independence.  The  only 
pi'pferment*  which  be  ever  ergoyed,  he  owed  to  the  unsolicited  fat-our 
of  the  two  learned  (ludiea  who' successively  adopted  him  into  their  iium- 
U-n  and  the  respectable  rank  which  he  supported  in  society,  was  the 
ucllH-urned  reward  of  his  own  academical  labours.  The  studies  in 
which  he  delighted,  were  little  calculated  to  draw  on  him  the  patronage 
uf  the  great ;  aud  be  was  unskilled  in  the  art  of  courting  advancement, 
by  '  fashioning  hii  doctrines  to  the  varying  hour.'  As  a  philosopher, 
bia  genius  was  mure  peculiarly  characterized  by  a  sound,  cautious  dis- 
tiuguishing  judgment;  by  a  singular  patience  and  perseverance  of 
thtmgbt ;  and  by  habits  of  the  most  fixed  and  concentrated  aftcntioii  to 
II  mental  operations ; — endowments  which,  although  not  the  most 
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Witli  these  habits  and  powers,  he  united  (what  does  not  always  ac- 
company them)  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server; and,  accordingly,  his  information  about  every  thing  relating  to 
physical  science,  and  to  the  useful  arts,  was  extensive  and  accurate. 
Hb  memory  for  historical  details  was  not  so  remarkable ;  and  he  used 
sometimes  to  regret  the  imperfect  degree  in  which  he  possessed  this 
faculty.  I  am  inclined  however  to  think,  that  in  doing  so,  he  under- 
rated hb  natural  advantages;  estimating  the  strength  of  memory,  as 
men  commonly  do,  rather  by  the  recollection  of  particular  facts,  than 
by  the  possession  of  those  general  conclusions,  from  a  subserviency  to 
which  such  facts  derive  their  principal  value.  Towards  the  close  of 
life,  indeed,  his  memory  was  much  less  vigorous  than  the  other  powers 
of  his  intellect ;  in  none  of  which  could  I  ever  perceive  any  symptom  of 
decline.  His  ardour  for  knowledge  too  remained  unextinguished  to 
the  last ;  and  when  cherished  by  the  society  of  the  young  and  inquisi- 
tive, seemed  even  to  increase  with  his  years.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable,  he  retained,  in  extreme  old  age,  all  the  sympathetic  tender- 
ness, and  all  the  moral  sensibility  of  youth ;  the  liveliness  of  his  emo- 
tions, wherever  the  happiness  of  others  was  concerned,  forming  an 
affecting  contrast  to  his  own  unconquerable  firmness  under  the  severest 
trials.  Nor  was  the  sensibility  which  he  retained,  the  selfish  and  sterile 
offspring  of  taste  and  indolence.  It  was  alive  and  active  wherever  he 
could  command  the  means  of  relieving  the  distresses,  or  of  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  others ;  and  was  often  felt  in  its  effects,  where  he  was 
unseen  and  unknown. — Among  the  various  proofs  of  this,  which  have 
happened  to  fall  under  my  own  knowledge,  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
particularly  (upon  the  most  unquestionable  authority)  the  secrecy  with 
which  he  convoyed  his  occasional  benefactions  to  his  former  parishioners 
at  New  Machar,  long  after  his  establishment  at  Glasgow.  One  dona- 
tion, in  particular,  during  the  scarcity  in  1782, — a  donation  which,  not- 
withstanding all  his  precautions,  was  distinctly  traced  to  his  benefi- 
cence,— might  perhaps  have  been  thought  disproportionate  to  his 
limited  income,  had  not  his  own  simple  and  moderate  habits  multiplied 
the  resources  of  his  humanity." 


Mav^  Wlo\l»tonttva(t 

BORN  A.  D.  1769. — DIED  A.  D.  1797. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Ed  ward- John  and  Elizabeth  Woll&tonccraft,  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  April,  1759.  Her  mother  was  of  the  family  of 
the  Dixons  of  Ballyshannon  in  Ireland,  her  paternal  grandfather  a 
manufacturer  in  Spitalfields,  from  whom  her  father  is  supposed  to  have 
inherited  property  to  a  considerable  amount.  Mr  Wollstonecraft's 
family  consisted  of  six  children,  (three  sons  and  three  daughters,)  of 
whom  Mary  was  the  second.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr  Wollstone- 
eraft  (who  near  the  period  of  his  daughter's  birth  occupied  a  farm  on 
Epping  Forest)  was  brought  up  to  any  profession.  Nor  is  it  certain 
whether  the  subject  of  our  narration  received  her  existence  in  London 
or  on  the  Forest,  where  the  first  five  years  of  her  life  were  principally 
.spent.     She  gave  early  indications  of  those  strong  feelings  and  vigo- 
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rous  powers  of  mind  which  led  to  the  subsequent  inckleDti  mud  eJKr* 
tioDs  of  an  eventful  life.  It  is  possible  that  the  restraint  which  abe  is 
said  to  have  experienced,  and  the  severity  under  which  she  oocasionangr 
suffered  from  the  irascible  and  capricious  temper  of  her  fiuber,  might 
tend  to  rouse  that  indignant  impatience  of  injustice  and  opprettton 
which  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  of  her  maturer  character. 

In  1768  her  father  removed  from  the  Forest  to  a  fium  near  Bererkj 
in  Yorkshire,  where  he  resided  with  his  family  for  six  years.  During 
this  inter%'ai  his  daughter  occasionally  frequented  a  day-school  in  the 
neighbourhood.  From  Beverley  Mr  Wollstonecraft  repaired  to  a  house 
in  Queen's  Row,  Hoxton,  near  London,  with  a  view  of  engaging  in 
commerce.  Mary  Wollstonecrafl  had  now  entered  her  sixteenth  3'ear. 
About  this  period  she  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr  Clare,  a  nemr 
neighbour,  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  taste,  and  a  humorist,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  her 
mind,  and  at  whose  house  she  frequently  passed  days  and  weeks.  By 
the  wife  of  Mr  Clare  she  was  introduced  to  a  young  person  of  her  own 
sex,  Frances  Blood,  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Newington,  and  for 
whom,  on  their  first  interview,  she  conceived  a  friendship  that  partook 
of  all  the  fervour  of  her  character.  Frances  Blood,  two  years  older 
than  her  friend,  is  described  as  having  been  an  accomplished  and  ez« 
emplary  young  woman  ;  an  affectionate  intercourse  and  correspondence 
sncceeded  between  them,  in  which  the  aspiring  temper  of  the  younger  was 
roused  to  emulation  by  the  superior  attainments  of  the  elder,  who  nn* 
dertook  to  be  her  instructor,  and  whose  lessons  were  received  with 
grateful  delight. 

In  1783  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  who  had  now  entered  her  twenty- 
fourth  year,  in  conjunction  with  her  friend  Frances,  and  sisters,  formed 
and  executed  a  plan  for  the  opening  of  a  day-school  in  the  village  of 
Islington:  from  Islington  they  thought  proper,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  to  transfer  their  residence  to  Newington-Green.  The  health 
of  her  friend,  Frances  Blood, — whose  character,  though  amiable,  was 
timid  and  feeble, — now  began  to  decline ;  disappointment  and  indolged 
grief  had  impaired  her  constitution,  and  symptoms  of  a  consumption 
appeared  for  which  she  was  advised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  southern 
climate.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785  she  accordingly  set  sail  for 
Lisbon,  having  previously  suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept, on  her  arrival,  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some  time 
past  paid  his  addresses  to  her.  The  affectionate  solicitude  of  Mary 
WolMonecraft  induced  her  to  quit  for  a  time  her  school,  and  to  subject 
herself  to  various  inconveniences,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  to 
Portugal,  to  administer  aid  and  consolation  to  her  friend  ;  but  a  short 
perio<l  before  her  arrival  at  Lisbon,  the  lady  in  question  was  prema- 
turely delivered, — a  crisis  which  proved  fatal  both  to  the  mother  and 
child. 

In  1785  she,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  as  an  authoress,  in  a  duo- 
decimo pamphlet,  entitled  '  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters,* 
for  the  copy-right  of  which  she  obtained  ten  guineas  from  Mr  Johnson, 
bookHclier  in  St  Paul's  church-yard.  Disgusted  with  the  disappoint- 
ments that  had  attended  her  project  of  public  tuition,  she  now  deter- 
mined to  resign  her  school,  and  accept  a  proposal  made  to  her  of  re- 
siding in  the  family  of  Lord- viscount  Kingsborough,  in  the  capacity  of 
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priTEte  gOTeni€«s  to  his  diughters.  lo  the  suDimer  of  ITST.  sbe  r^ 
paired  with  Lord  Kin^borough  and  ht5  daughters  to  Bristol,  whence 
they  had  projected  a  toor  to  the  cootint  ut ;  this  purpose  was  sooo  after* 
wardj^  reIioqui>bed,  and  Mary  clocked  her  engagements  with  the  family. 
At  Bri:»tol,  the  small  Tolume  entitled  *  Mar}',  a  Fiction/  was  composed* 
in  which  is  delineated,  under  fictitious  circumstances  a  glowing  picture 
of  the  writer's  peculiar  sentiments  and  character,  as  connected  more  e** 
pecially  with  her  affection  for  her  deceased  friend,  Frances  Blood. 

Having  quitted  Bristol  and  arriTed  at  the  metropolis,  she  coamieiiced» 
with  aTidity,  her  literary-  career.  Her  novel,  which  had  not  yet  passed 
the  press,  she  prepared  for  publication,  and  made  some  progress  towards 
an  Oriental  tale,  *  The  Cave  of  Fancy,*  which  was  afterwards  relin* 
quished.  At  this  period  she  also  proiiuced  a  little  work,  *  Original 
Stories  from  Real  Life,'  for  the  use  of  children.  From  the  suggestioa 
of  her  publiJ^her,  she  applied  herself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  German  languagc-s,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  herself  for 
translation ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  translated  in  part,  *  The 
New  Robinson,*  from  the  French,  in  which,  however,  before  its  conclu* 
sion,  she  was  anticipated.  She  also  abridged  and  altered  *  Young 
Grandison,'  from  the  Dutch  ;  and  compiled,  on  the  model  of  Dr  £n- 
field^s  Speaker,  *  The  Female  Reader.'  In  the  Analytical  Review,  in- 
stituted by  Mr  Johnson  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1788,  Mary  WolK 
stonecraft  was  induced  to  take  a  considerable  share  ;  she  also  employed 
herself  in  translating  from  the  French  a  work  by  M.  Necker,  on  the 
importance  of  religious  opinions  ;  she  abridged  from  the  same  language 
Lavater's  Physiognomy ;  and  compressed  Salzmann's  '  Elements  of 
Morality,*  a  German  production,  into  a  publication  in  three  volumes 
duodecimo,  which  produced  a  correspondence  between  herself  and  the 
author,  who,  in  a  subsequent  period,  returued  the  compliment,  by  trans* 
lating  into  Gennan  the  *  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman.*  Theso 
miscellaneous  avocations  comprehended  a  period  of  three  years,  from 
the  autumn  of  1787  to  the  autumn  of  1790.  In  the  intervals  of  her 
engagements,  she  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  literary  society  in  ^hich 
she  occasionally  mingled  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  her  friend  John- 
son. Among  others  may  be  mentioned,  as  men  whose  friendship  she 
held  in  high  estimation,  Mr  George  Anderson,  accountant  to  the  board 
of  control ;  Mr  Bonnycastle,  the  mathematician  ;  Mr  Fuseli,  the  pain- 
ter; and  Dr  Geoi^e  Fordyce. 

The  literary  exertions  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  though  productive  of 
some  pecuniary  emolument,  had  not  yet  been  of  a  nature  to  obtain  pub* 
lie  distinction ;  her  progress  had  been  silent  and  unambitious ;  the 
period,  says  her  enthusiastic  biographer,  had  now  arrived,  when  her 
daring  genius  asserted  its  powers  and  assumed  its  prerogatives.  The 
publication  of  Burke's  'Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,*  in 
November  1790,  stimulated  into  action  Mary*s  newly  acquired  politi- 
cal ardour ;  she  hastened  to  answer  that  brilliant  work,  and  in  a  strain 
of  impetuous  reasoning  and  eloquent  indignation,  combated  the  argu- 
ments of  this  great  champion  of  establishments.  Accustomed  to  rapid 
composition,  hers  appeared  foremost  of  the  numerous  answers  provoked 
by  this  extraordinary  production,  and  was  received  with  considerable 
a))plause  by  the  public. 

A  just  confidence  in  her  own  talents,  incronsed  probably  l>y  the  sue- 
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cCits  of  this  publication,  now  induced  iier  to  vssay  her  strength  on  a  tab' 
jcct  that  affected  her  still  more, — a  subject  on  whicli  she  had  oft  oiwi 
deeply  meditated, — a  '  Vindication  of  the  ttighlj  of  Woronn.'  "  In  tbe 
caoM  of  half  the  human  race,"  says  her  biographer,  "she  stood  lorth, 
deprecating  and  exposing,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence,  tbe 
various  means  and  arts  by  which  women  had  been  forcibly  sulijugated, 
flattered  into  imbecility,  and  invariably  held  in  bondage.  Uisi«ectiug 
the  opinions,  and  commenting  upon  the  precepts  of  thofc  irritera  wlio, 
having  expressly  considered  the  condition  of  the  female  sex,  had  sug- 
gested means  for  its  improvement,  she  endeavours  with  force  and  acute- 
ness  to  convict  them  of  narrow  views,  voluptuous  prejudices,  contradic- 
tory principles,  and  selfish  though  impolitic  end».  It  a  but  justice  to 
add,  that  the  principles  of  this  celebrated  worl^  arc  to  be  found  in 
Catherine  Macauley's  Treatbc  on  Education." 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1792  Marj-  Wollstone craft  quitted  Englantl 
on  a  tour  to  France,  with  a  view,  as  she  expressed  lierself  to  a  friend  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure,  "  to  lose  in  public  happiness  the  sense  of  pri- 
vate misery."  8he  proposed  only  an  excursion  of  a  few  we«ks,  bnt 
protracted  her  slay  in  Paris  for  more  tlian  two  years.  Four  months 
alter  her  arrival  in  Paris,  she  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  a  Mr 
Gilbert  Imlay,  a  native  of  North  America,  which,  "  without  the  fonno," 
says  her  biographer,  "had  with  her  nil  the  sanctity  and  devotedness  of 
a  matrimonial  engagement!"  We  pass  over  the  narrative  of  thb  ex- 
traordinary connexion  in  silence.  SufHce  it  lossy,  it  proved  as  iniscr- 
abie  lor  both  parlies  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Imlay  booq 
formed  another  attachmeut,  and  poor  Mary,  in  the  depth  of  her  wretch- 
edness, attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1796,  Mrs  Wollstonecrafl,  as  hcrapologiat 
now  calls  her,  removed  to  lodgings  at  Penioiiville,  in  Ihe  neighbour- 
hood of  Somcton,  in  which  resided  Mr  Godwin,  the  celebrated 
author  of  '  Caleb  Williams.'  Mr  Godwin  had  casually  met  Mr»  Woll- 
Klonecrufl  in  a  mixed  company,  previously  to  her  excursion  lu  Ihe  oonti- 
nent,  when,  from  some  difference  in  their  principles,  they  parted  trltli 
impressions  mutually  unfavourable.  Their  acquaintance  was  now  re- 
newed in  more  favourable  cireumslanees,  and  terminated  in  Mrs  Woll- 
stonecrafl becoming  Mrs  Godwin.  A  production  in  which  she  had  tor 
some  time  been  engaged,  was  now  announced  to  the  public  under  ttie 
title  of  '  The  Wrongs  of  Woman,'  being  designed  to  exemplify  tho*e 
tvils — as  she  regarded  them — arising  out  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
civil  institutions,  more  peculiariy  appropriate  to  her  sex.  She  had  tik«- 
wise  planned  a  series  of  letters  on  the  management  of  infant^  to  be 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  u  medical  friend,  the  introductory  letter  of 
which  has  appeared  in  her  posthumous  works :  also  a  serieH  of  booka 
for  Ihe  instruction  of  children,  a  fragment  of  which,  found  among  h«r 
papers,  has  been  since  published. 

In  the  midst  of  these  schemes  and  employments,  Mrs  Godwin  •anu 
cut  off  in  child-bed,  onthe  10th  of  September,  1797.  llir  remains  wrr* 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Pancros,  Middlesex,  u  hcr>>  a  plain 
monument  is  erected  to  her  memory,  bearing  the  follow  ing  inscription  i — 
"  Mary  Wollstonecrafl  Godwin,  author  of '  A  Vindication  of  iIm;  K^hu 
ofWoman."     Born  27th  April.  1759,  died  10(h  September,  1797." 

In  estimating  the  character  of  this  singular  n  omau,  we  freely  concede 
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to  lii^r  ^ulog^t,  tliat  tli6  powers  md  rescnirces  of  iicr  mtnd,  amidst  the 
disadvantages  of  her  sex  and  statkMi,  bespeak  talents  of  the  highest 
order ;  that  her  conceptions  were  bold  and  original ;  and  that  she 
manifested  great  freedom  of  thinking  and  courage  in  stemming  popular 
opinions.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  acquainted  with  any  science, 
or  pretended  to  learning  in  its  appropriate  sense ;  her  knowledge  of  the 
French  langnage  had  been  incidentally  acquired  for  colloquial  pur- 
poses, and  the  business  of  translation ;  with  the  latter  view,  she  had 
also  applied  herself  to  the  German.  Confiding  in  the  stren^h  of  her 
faculties,  and  the  richness  of  her  imagination,  she  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion, even  in  her  native  language,  to  grammatical  propriety, — an  error 
of  which,  in  the  latter  periods  of  her  life,  she  became  fully  sensible. 
Her  person  was  above  the  middle  height,  and  well-proportioned ;  lier 
form  full ;  her  hair  and  eyes  brown  ;  her  features  pleasing ;  her  counte- 
nance changing  and  impressive;  her  voice  soft,  and  though  without 
great  compass,  capable  of  modulation.^ 


BORN  ▲.  D.  1735. — DIKD  A.  D.  1797. 

RicfiARD  Farmer  was  bom  at  Leicester  in  the  year  1735.  Hta 
early  education  he  received  at  Leicester,  under  Mr  Andrews,  and  iefl 
it  with  the  character  of  being  estimable  for  temper  and  talents.  He 
entered,  when  of  proper  age,  a  pensioner  at  Emanuel  college.  Cam* 
bridge,  when  Dr  Richardson  was  master ;  his  tutors  were  Mr  Bickham 
and  Mr  Hubbard.  Dr  Richardson  was  a  good-humoured  man,  warmly 
attached  to  tory  principles,  and  no  less  strict  in  the  minutiss  of  collega 
discipline.  It  was  matter  of  triumph  to  him  to  have  been  present, 
when  a  boy,  at  the  trial  of  Sacheverell ;  and  so  rigid  a  disciplinarian 
was  he,  as  to  punish  the  wearing  of  a  neckcloth — which  at  that  time 
was  deemed  unacademical — instead  of  a  stock,  with  the  same  strictness 
as  a  deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  On  this  view  of  Richardson's 
character  a  wag  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  closing  with  these  lines, 

A  crime  like  this  all  human  nature  shocks, — 
He  wore  large  neckcloths  in  the  room  of  stocks  I 

The  tame  strictness  was  preserved  by  Richardson,  when  Dr  Jebb  in- 
troduced a  Grace  into  the  senate-house  for  public  examination.  Dr 
Jebb  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  his  grace,  in  the  judgment  of  Richard- 
son, carried  the  appearance  of  dangerous  innovation.  Dr  Richardson 
at  the  same  time  was  old  and  feeble ;  but  he  chose  to  be  carried  to  the 
senate-house:  and  when  his  shrill  voice,  on  giving  his  vote,  could 
scarcely  be  beard,  he  cried  out  to  one  of  the  masters,  inquiring  whose 
voice  it  was,  **It  was  1,  master,  it  was  I;  I  came  to  save  the  univer* 
sity  r'  Dr  Richardson  was  author  of  a  folio  volume  written  in  Latin, 
on  the  prelates  of  England. 

Dr  Farmer,  while  an  nnder-graduate,  was  neither  distinguished  for 
any  gross  vices  nor  for  any  extraordinary  qualities.     He  was,  however, 
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known  to  be  a  man  of  reading,  distinguished  rather  for  sprightly  parts 
than  profound  speculations,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  His  bachelor  of  arts  degree  he  took  in  the  year  1757,  and 
ranked  as  what  is  called  a  senior  optime ;  he  was  of  the  same  year  with 
Dr  Waring  and  Dr  Jebb,  the  two  first  men  of  the  year.  The  degree, 
though  an  inconsiderable  one,  and  particularly  so  in  1757,  procured 
him  notice  in  the  college,  and  he  contested  the  silver  cup  given  at 
Emanuel  college  to  the  best  graduate  of  the  year,  with  Mr  Saw  bridge,  * 
brother  to  the  alderman  of  that  name,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1760  he  took  his  master  of  arts  degree,  and  succeeded,  as  classi- 
cal tutor,  to  Mr  Bickham,  who  went  off  to  the  valuable  living  of 
Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  gifit  of  Emanuel  college.  The 
first  books  that  he  lectured  in  were  Euclid  s  Elements,  Aristophanes, 
Tully's  Offices,  the  Amphictyon  of  Plautus,  and  Hurd's  Horace.  In 
later  periods  he  lectured  in  Quintilian,  Grotius  de  Veritate  Religionis 
Christianee,  and  the  Greek  Testament.  In  discbarge  of  the  part  of  his 
office  more  immediately  classical,  Dr  Farmer  was  entitled  to  consider- 
able respect.  He  was  a  good  scholar.  But  theology  and  mathematics 
were  not  his  favourite  studies.  He  did  not  give  lectures  in  Euclid 
many  years,  but  in  Grotius  and  the  GreekiTestament  he  continued  to 
lecture  till  he  resigned  the  tuition.  In  the  year  1767  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  divinity.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  preachers  of  Whitehall ;  an  engagement  that  required  him  to  be  in 
London  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year,  a  situation  favourable 
to  one  now  becoming  a  collector  of  books.  Farmer,  though  his  ex- 
penses at  that  time  were  few,  was  as  yet  possessed  of  but  a  limited  in- 
come, and  now  more  particularly  occupied  his  time  in  reading  our  old 
English  authors.  In  a  course  of  years,  indeed,  he  collected  many 
valuable  books,  and  as  his  income  increased,  he  could  occasionally 
gratify  a  more  expensive  taste ;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  was  as  oAen 
seen  at  the  end  of  an  old  book  stall,  as  in  the  splendid  shops  of  more 
respectable  booksellers,  and  the  sixpence  'a-piece  books  were  to  him 
sometimes  of  more  value  than  a  Baskerville  classic,  or  a  volume  printed 
at  Strawberry- Hill.  In  this  way  he  gradually  got  together  an  im- 
mense number  of  books,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  at  length 
sold  for  more  than  £2000.  In  the  year  1766  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  valuable  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakspearc,  addressed 
to  Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.,  of  Gumley-Hall  in  Leicestershire.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  the  following  year.  It  appeared  with  only  a 
few  corrections  of  style,  but  no  additional  information.  A  third  was 
printed  in  1789,  without  any  additions  except  a  note  at  the  end,  ac- 
counting for  his  finally  abandoning  his  intended  publication  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Leicester.  The  Essay  is  also  given  at  large  in  Mr  Steevens* 
and  Mr  Reed*s  edition  of  Shakspearc,  printed  in  1793. 

The  first  piece  of  preferment  obtained  by  Farmer  was  most  probably 
given  him  as  a  token  of  esteem,  no  less  than  as  a  testimony  to  his  literary 
merit.  This  was  the  chancellorship  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd.  A  prebendary  stall  was 
also  conferred  on  Farmer  by  the  same  prelate  when  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  that  see.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Richardson,  in  the  year  1775, 
he  was  chosen  master  of  Emanuel  college  by  the  fellows  of  that  so- 
ciety, Mr  Hubbart,  the  senior  fellow,  declining  it  on  account  of  age 
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and  infirmities.  He  now  took  his  doctor  of  divinity 't<  degree,  and  was 
shortly  after  succeeded  in  the  tutorship  by  a  roan  of  great  taste  and  learn- 
ing, Mr  afterwards  Dr  Bennet,  bishop  of  Cioyne.  He  next  obtained 
on  the  death  of  Dr  Barnardiston,  the  ofRcc  of  principal  librarian  :  these 
two  appointments  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  from  his  literary  character. 
In  the  same  year  he  served,  in  his  turn,  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  was  presented  by  the  miniver  of  the  day.  Lord 
North,  with  a  valuable  piece  of  preferment,  a  prebend  of  Canterbury. 
The  offer  of  a  bishopric  was  twice  made  him  by  Mr  Pitt,  but  de- 
clined. The  truth  is,  the  solemnity  and  formality  of  the  episcopal 
character  would  have  sat  but  awkwardly  on  Farmer.  He  chose  to 
move  without  restraint,  and  to  enjoy  himself  without  responsibility :  to 
use  his  own  language  to  a  friend,  <*  one  that  enjoyed  the  theatre  and 
the  Queen's  Head  in  the  evening,  would  have  made  but  an  indifferent 
bishop."  A  piece  of  preferment,  however,  was  soon  conferred  on  him 
by  Mr  Pitt,  no  less  agreeable  to  his  taste,  in  point  of  situation,  than 
valuable  in  point  of  income, — a  residentiaryship  of  St  Paul's.  This  was 
given  him  in  exchange  for  the  prebend  of  Canterbury.  It  was  agree- 
able to  his  taste,  as  requiring  three  months*  residence  in  the  capital,  and 
only  three,  in  the  year ;  enabling  him  to  enjoy  in  succession  his  literary 
clubs  in  London,  and  his  literary  retreat  at  Cambridge. 

The  various  editors  of  Shakspeare,  not  excepting  Johnson,  are  to  be 
ranked  among  the  admirers  and  friends  of  Farmer.  Steevens,  Malone, 
Reed,  &c.  have  all  borne  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Ihs  Essay.  In  this 
work  Dr  Farmer  fully  demonstrates,  that  our  immortal  poet  was  more 
indebted  to  nature  than  to  art,  and  that  his  matters  of  fact  were  de- 
duced from  our  old  chronicles  and  romances,  and  from  translations  of 
the  classics,  not  from  original  writers.  It  is  well-known  that  the  other 
side  of  the  question  had  been  maintained  by  most  of  the  critics  and 
commentators  on  Shakspeare, — Pope,  Theobald,  Warburton,  Upton, 
Grey,  Dodd,  and  Whalley.  The  purport  of  this  pamphlet,  and  the 
province  of  the  author  of  it,  cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  Far- 
mer's own  words  :  "  I  hope,  my  good  friend — he  is  addressing  Mr  Cra- 
dock — you  have  acquitted  our  great  poet  of  all  piratical  depredations 
on  the  ancients,  and  are  ready  to  receive  my  conclusion.  He  remem- 
bered perhaps  enough  of  his  schoolboy  learning,  to  put  the  hig^  hag^ 
hog^  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  might  pick  up  in  the  writ- 
ers of  the  time,  or  the  course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar  phrase  or 
two  of  French  or  Italian ;  but  his  studies  were  most  demonstratively 
confined  to  nature  and  his  own  language.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
quisition, you  have  oflen  smiled  at  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read, 
and  possibly  I  may  have  indulged  it  too  far :  but  it  is  the  reading  ne- 
cessary for  a  comment  on  Shakspeare.  Those  who  apply  solely  to  the 
ancients  for  this  purpose,  may  with  equal  wisdom  study  the  Talmud  for 
an  exposition  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Nothing  but  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  writers  of  the  time,  who  are  frequently  of  no  other  value, 
can  point  out  his  allusions,  and  ascertain  his  phraseology.  The  refor- 
mers of  his  text  are  equally  positive  and  equally  wrong.  The  cant  of 
the  age,  a  provincial  expression,  an  obscure  proverb,  an  obsolete  cus- 
tom, a  hint  at  a  person,  or  a  fact  no  longer  remembered,  hath  continu- 
ally defeated  the  best  of  our  guessers :  you  must  not  suppose  me  to 
speak  at  random^  when  I  assure  you,  that  from  some  forgotten  book  or 
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etlier,  I  can  demoottnite  thk  to  yoo  in  many  hundred  place0»  and  I 
almost  wiah  that  I  had  not  been  penoaded  into  a  difierent  employ- 
ment." 

The  latter  yean  of  Dr  Farmer's  life  were  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween Emanuel  college  and  the  residentiary  house  at  Amen-comer. 
His  literary  friends,  as  usual,  engaged  much  of  his  time*  Dr  Farmer 
died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  in  1797. 


BORN  €ia.  A.  D.  1690. — DIED  ▲.  D.  1797. 

This  veteran  of  the  stage  used  to  assert  vehemently  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  there  is  pretty  good 
evidence,  however,  that  he  was  an  infant  of  about  two  months  old  od 
the  day  of  the  cver-memorable  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1st  July,  1690. 
His  father  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  his  mother  a  Koman  Catholic  ;  he 
himself  was  known  in  his  youth  by  the  soubriquet  of '  Wicked  Charley,' 
and  'The  Wild  Irishman,' — appellations  sufficiently  indicative  of  bis 
habits  of  life.  He  used  to  refer  his  earliest  predilection  for  the  stage 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  employed  by  a  lady,  who  was 
fbud  of  private  theatricals,  to  perform  the  part  of  Mouimia  in  *The  Or* 
phan,'  when  he  was  quite  a  boy. 

He  came  to  England  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  having 
broke  his  apprenticeship  with  a  saddler.  For  some  time  he  acted  m 
the  capacity  of  a  waiter  in  a  London  tavern  ;  but,  at  bis  mother's  de* 
sire,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  continued  with  his  parents  until  acci- 
dent threw  him  in  the  way  of  some  strolling  players.  They  offered  to 
engage  him  ;  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  a  youth  of  his  disposi- 
tions ^nd  roving  habits ;  he  joined  company  with  them,  and  roamed 
about  tlie  country  lor  some  time  as  a  strolling  actor. 

In  a  year  or  two  after,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  England,  and  spent 
some  time  in  different  itinerant  companies,  till  at  last  he  obtained  an 
engagement  in  the  metropolis.  In  1725,  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  theatre,  in  the  part  of  Alcander,  in  '  CEdipus.'  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  stating  that  he  was  unsuccessful :  **  I  spoke 
so  familiarly,*'  he  used  to  say,  '*  and  so  little  in  the  hoity-toity  tone  of 
the  tragedy  of  that  day,  that  the  manager  told  me  I  had  better  go  to 
gnuis  for  another  year  or  two." — He  accordingly  joined  a  strolling  com- 
pany in  Wales ;  but,  before  leaving  London,  having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  win  £400  at  the  gaming  table,  he  furnished  himseU^  with  a 
female  companion,  and  for  some  time  rambled  about  the  country  ia 
the  drf ss  and  style  of  a  man  of  fashion. 

In  September,  1730,  he  again  appeared  on  the  metropolitan  boarda 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Freeman ;  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
year  he  enacted  the  part  of  an  Irish  witness  in  the  '  Coffee-house  Poli* 
tician.'  In  1735,  in  a  dispute  with  a  fellow-actor,  he  gave  him  a  blow» 
which  occasioned  bis  death,  and  was  in  consequence  tried  for  murder, 
but  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only.  *'  The  dispute,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  originated  about  «t  wig,  which  Hajlam  (the  other  actor)  had 
on  ill  Fabian's  *  Trick  for  Trick,'  and  which  MackUn  claimed  aa  his 
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property ;  m  a  warmth  of  temper  be  raised  his  cane,  and  gave  him  a 
fatal  stroke  in  the  eye.*' 

Macklin  reached  the  summit  of  his  fame  in  1741,  when  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  which  had  not 
been  acted  since  1701.  Lord  Laiisdowne  bad  adapted  the  play  to  the 
state  of  the  stage  and  the  prevailing  taste  ;  but  for  a  long  time  nobody 
was  found  qualified  to  perform  the  character  of  Shylock,  until  Macklin 
offered  to  come  forward ;  and  being  favoured  by  nature  with  a  set  of 
features  well-calculated  to  express  the  malignity  of  the  character,  it  was 
allotted  to  him.  As  Lord  Lansdownc  attended  all  the  rehearsal.'^, 
Macklin  became  acquainted  with  his  lordship,  and  experienced  some 
liberal  marks  of  his  patronage.  Macklin  was  not  deficient  in  self-confi- 
dence ;  but  he  oflen  declared,  that  when  he  was  to  go  upon  the  stage  in 
the  character  of  Shylock,  his  alarm  and  perturbation  were  ready  to  get 
the  better  of  his  resolution  :  **  For,"  said  he,  **  the  pit,  in  those  days, 
was  the  resort  of  learning,  wealth,  and  dignity ;  lawyers,  merchants, 
college  doctors,  and  church-dignitaries,  constituting  so  formidable  a  tri- 
bunal, as  might  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  the  hardiest  veteran  of  the 
stage,  much  more  a  tyro  in  the  art.*'  His  success  in  the  part,  and  the 
extempore  couplet  that  was  pronounced  in  the  theatre  the  same  evenings 
by  Pope, 

"  This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakspeare  drew/* 

raised  him  at  once  into  notice. 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  what  took  place  when  the  ap- 
pointed evening  arrived  : — ^*  When  the  long  expected  night  at  last  came, 
the  house  was  crowded,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  first  company  io 
town.  The  two  front  rows  of  the  pit,  as  usual,  were  full  of  critics.  I 
eyed  them,"  said  Macklin,  **I  eyed  them,  Sir,  through  the  slit  in  the 
curtain,  and  was  glad  to  see  them  there  ;  as  1  wished,  in  such  a  cause,  to 
be  tried  by  a  special  jury.  When  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  green- 
room, dressed  for  the  part,  with  my  red  hat  on  my  head,  my  piqued 
beard,  my  loose  black  gown,  and  with  a  confidence  which  I  had  never 
before  assumed,  the  performers  all  stared  at  one  another,  and  evidently 
with  a  stare  of  disappointment  Well,  Sir,  hitherto  all  was  right,  till  the 
last  bell  rung :  then,  I  confess,  my  heart  began  to  beat  a  little  ;  how- 
ever, i  mustered  up  all  the  courage  I  could,  and  recommending  my 
cause  to  Providence,  threw  myself  boldly  on  the  stage,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  loudest  thunders  of  applause  I  ever  before  ex- 
perienced. The  opening  scenes  being  rather  tame  and  level,  I  could 
not  expect  much  applause  ;  but  I  found  myself  well-listened  to:  I  could 
hear  distinctly  io  the  pit,  the  words,  *  Very  well — very  well,  indeed ! 
this  man  seems  to  know  what  he  is  about*  These  encomiums  warmed 
me,  but  did  not  overset  me.  I  knew  where  I  should  have  the  pull, 
which  was  in  the  third  act,  and  accordingly,  at  this  period  1  threw  out 
all  my  fire ;  and,  as  the  contrasted  passions  of  joy  for  the  merchant's 
losses,  and  grief  for  the  elopement  of  Jessica,  open  a  fine  field  for  an 
actor's  powers,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar  of  applause ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  pause  between  the  speeches  to  give  it  vent,  so  as 
to  be  heard.     The  trial  scene  wound  up  the  fulness  of  my  reputation. 
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Her«  I  was  weil-lifteDed  to,  and  bere  I  made  such  a  sOent,  jet  forcible 
impression  on  my  aodience,  thai  I  retired  from  this  great  attempt  moat 
perlectlj  satisfied.  On  my  retam  to  the  green-room,  after  the  play 
was  orer,  it  was  crowded  with  nobility  and  critics,  who  all  complinieBt- 
ed  me  in  the  wannest  and  most  unbounded  manner ;  and  the  sitoatioo 
I  felt  myself  in,  I  must  confess,  was  one  of  the  moist  flattering  and  io- 
toxicating  of  my  whole  life.  So  money,  no  title  ooold  purchase  what 
I  felt- 

Our  actor  was  soon  after  this  enlisted,  by  Fleetwood,  in  the  Drury 
Lane  corps.  While  in  this  situation,  he  quarrelled  with  Quin,  then  the 
despot  of  the  theatre,  and,  being  expert  in  the  pugilistic  art,  left  soch 
marks  of  bis  prowess  upon  him,  that  the  latter  could  not  proceed  in  the 
part  of  Manly,  in  the  '  Plain  Dealer,'  without  making  an  apology  to  the 
audience.  This  affair  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  duel,  if  the  kindness 
of  Fleetwood  had  not  intervened,  and  effected  at  least  an  apparent  re- 
conciliation. Quin  once  observed,  speaking  of  Macklin,  '*  If  God 
writes  a  legible  band,  that  fellow's  a  villain  ;"  and  once  seriously  address- 
ed Macklin  himself,  in  the  following  manner  : — **  Mr  Macklin,  by  the 
lines,  I  should  rather  say,  by  the  cordage  of  your  face,  you  ought  to  be 
hanged  !*' 

In  1744,  Macklin  attempted  to  open  the  Hay  market  theatre  with  a 
tribe  of  green  performers,  his  pupils.  The  speculation  failed,  however, 
and  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane  in  the  following  winter.  In  1748,  he 
acted  in  Dublin.  In  1753,  he  affected  to  take  a  formal  leave  of  the 
stage,  with  an  epilogue  for  the  occasion  written  by  Garrick  ;  but  in 
1758  he  again  appeared  on  the  boards  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  following 
year  brought  out  his  amusing  farce  of  <  Love  a  la  Mode.'  He  pro- 
duced two  other  clever  pieces,  entitled  '  The  True-bom  Irishman,*  and 
the  *  Man  of  the  World.* 

In  1784  he  accepted  an  engagement  to  perform  in  Dublin.  He  was 
at  this  period,  at  the  lowest  computation,  eighty-five  years  of  age  ;  but 
more  probably  he  was  ninety -five  ;  yet  he  continued  to  perform  his 
principal  characters  with  almost  undiminished  force  and  vivacity,  until 
the  7th  of  May,  1789,  when  be  took  his  final  leave  of  the  stage,  in  the 
character  of  Shylock.  He  proved  unable  for  the  effort.  When  the 
night  arrived,  he  went  dressed  into  the  green  room,  and  said  to  Mrs 
Pope,  "My  dear,  are  you  to  play  to-night?" — "To  be  sure  I  am. 
Don't  you  see  I  am  dressed  for  Portia  ?" — "  Ah  I  very  true,  I  had  for- 
got ;  but  who  is  to  play  Shylock  ?"  He  said  this  in  a  tone  of  feeble 
sadness,  that  distressed  all  who  heard  it ;  but  Mrs  Pope,  rousing  her- 
self, answered,  "  Why,  you  I  Are  not  you  dressed  for  the  part?"  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  said,  pathetically,  "  God  help  me  t — 
my  memory  has,  I  fear,  left  me."  He  went,  however,  upon  the  stage, 
but  was  only  able  to  deliver  two  or  three  speeches,  at  the  termination 
of  which  he  looked  helplessly  round,  and  exclaiming,  "  I  can  do  no 
more  I"  quitted  the  stage  for  ever.  He  survived  his  retirement  eight 
years. 
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BORN  A.  D.   1729. DIED  A.  D.   1797. 

This  amiable  man  and  entertaining  writer  was  descended  of  an  an* 
cient  and  opulent  family.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  at  Kingston, 
afler  quitting  which,  he  repaired  to  Geneva,  and  resided  there  some 
years.  Having  finished  the  tour  of  Europe,  he  commenced  student  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  although  he  did  not  practise, 
either  not  meeting  with  much  encouragement  in  the  profession,  or  per- 
haps not  possessing  the  application  requisite  to  make  himself  a  master 
of  it.  His  first  literary  performance  was  *  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome,' 
a  poem  written  at  Rome  in  the  year  1755,  and  published  in  1760. 
Soon  after,  he  printed  *  A  short  Account  of  the  Ancient  History,  Pres- 
ent Government,  and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva.'  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  Voltaire.  In  1762,  he  produced  an  *  Epistle  from  Lady 
Jane  Gray  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley;'  and  in  1763,  *Thc  Alps,' a 
poem,  which,  for  truth  of  description,  elegance  of  versification,  and 
vigour  of  imagination,  greatly  surpasses  all  his  other  poetical  produc- 
tions. In  1764,  he  produced  *  Netley  Abbey  ;*  and  in  1765,  the 
*  Temple  Student,  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend,'  in  which  he  smartly  and 
agreeably  rallies  his  own  want  of  application  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  intimates  his  irresistible  penchant  for  the  belles  lettres.  In  1778, 
be  published  '  The  Monument  in  Arcadia,'  a  dramatic  poem,  founded 
on  a  well-known  picture  of  Poussin.  In  1781,  he  collected  his  poetical 
works  in  two  volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  Dr  Heberden,  including  a 
number  of  new  pieces  never  before  printed,  and  an  excellent  portrait  of 
himself.  Of  these  pieces,  one  was  *  The  Helvetiad,'  a  fragment,  written 
at  Geneva  in  the  year  1756.  He  had  intended  to  compose  a  poem  of 
some  length,  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  Switzerland  from  the 
oppression  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  had  even  settled  the  plan  of 
bis  work,  when  he  acquainted  M.  Voltaire  with  his  intention,  who  ad- 
vised him  rather  to  employ  his  time  on  subjects  more  likely  to  interest 
the  public  attention  :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  should  you  devote  yourself  to 
the  completion  of  your  present  design,  the  Swiss  would  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  without  being  able  to  read  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
care  little  about  the  matter."  In  the  year  1781  he  published  an  epistle 
to  Angelica  Kauffman.  The  last,  and  perhaps  best,  of  all  his  composi- 
tions, and  which  did  the  most  honour  to  his  genius  and  his  liberality, 
was  *  The  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,'  which  he  drew  up  for  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  and  published  in  1788 :  this  work  is  written  with  great 
elegance,  and  compiled  with  much  care.  Mr  Keate's  life  passed  with- 
out any  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  inheriting  a  large  patrimonial  estate, 
which  he  increased  by  prudent  attentions.  He  died  June  27,  1797. 
He  was  a  member  both  of  the  Royal  and  the  Antiquarian  society.^ 

*  Monthly  and  Gentleman*!  Magazines. 
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TFii3emi()entnaturalTstwa9boniinl736.  AtWreiham.iii  th»  rounty 
of  Denbigh,  he  received  the  firHt  rudiments  of  his  educntioN.  thwor  he 
*n  reoiored  to  Fulham,  in  the  viplnity  of  the  melropoKa,  and  wrs  put 
under  tite  care  of  Mr  Crofl,  a  scboolnMsIer  of  some  o^ebrity,  with 
whom  he  resided  until  he  wax  deemed  Kt  for  Oxford.  Within  the  ««Uc 
of  Oriel  ootlege  be  applied  hiiuHtf,  aroot^  oth«r  briuiehes  of  knowledge, 
to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  it  being  the  design  of  his  father  to  bring 
Ijim  up  to  the  bar:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  lie  ever  Ibllowed  Ihe  law 
as  a  profe*sion,  or  even  enlcTPd  himself  of  any  of  the  inns  of  court, 
which  i>  a  preparatory  step,  and  one  absolutely  indispensable  lo  all 
such  Bs  are  desirous  of  pleading  in  our  municipal  courts.  His  miMl 
indeed  bad  taken  another  bent,  for  at  a  very  early  age  he  had  imbibed 
a  strong  predilection  for  natural  history,  in  consequence  of  a  trittsg 
accident;'  and  this  circum»tance  decided  his  future  purtiuita  in  life. 

Mr  Pennant  made  a  tour  into  Cornwall  from  Oxford,  in  1746  or 
1747,  in  Ihe  course  of  which  he  paid  a  visit  lo,  and  resided  during 
some  time  at  the  house  of  Dr  William  Borlase  of  Ludgvan,  who  in  the 
kindest  manner  made  him  acquainted  with  every  ihluK  there  deetned 
woithy  of  notice;  and  it  was  in  that  county,  lo  celebrated  for  its  sub- 
terraneous riches,  that  he  first  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  every 
thing  that  appertained  to  Ihe  mineral  kingdom.  The  knowledge  ob- 
tained on  this  occasion,  not  only  proved  serviceable  to  him  as  a  iia(u> 
rali><t,  but,  in  all  probability,  tended  not  a  little  lo  regulate  his  eonduet 
as  a  proprietor  of  inii>es.  His  passion  for  natural  hi»Iury  had  induced 
him  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  end  elabonUe  Lin- 
nteus,  whose  studies  have  tended  so  much  to  simplify,  arrange,  and  il- 
lustrate this  branch  of  science.  He  had  accordingly  contnienced  a  eort. 
respondence  with  him  in  the  year  ]7&5,  and  it  was  in  consequence  <tt 
this  intereourve  lltat  Mr  Pennant  received  what  be  considered  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  his  literary  honours;  for  in  1757  he  was  elrcled 
a  member  of  ibe  Royal  aociety  of  Up«al,  at  the  expreis  instance  of  th» 
illustrious  Linnffius,  with  whom  be  continued  to  communicate  until  age 
and  intimiilies  obliged  the  former  to  desisL  In  1761  he  began  bla 
'  Britisb  Zoolc^y,'  whiclii  wben  completed,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thiny-two  plalet  on  Imperial  paper.  Peter  Patlon  was  the  painter 
v(  Ihe  various  subjects;  be  is  represented  as  an  excrllpnt  arlitt,  but 
rulher  too  Ibnd  of  gaudy  colouring.  The  engraver  was  Maz*-I,  to 
whose  skill  and  integrity  he  bears  the  most  unrqulvucal  lecliniuny 
George  Edwards,  ihe  celebrated  ornithologist,  at  finit  conceived  tome 
jealousy  of  this  undertaking,  but  it  soon  subsided  into  friciHlship,  and 
he  presented  many  original  drawings  to  our  author.     This  work,  W  tb« 

'  "  A  pmrnl  of  llw  Oniilholon  of  Fnncii  WILlcoghliT,  Eh).,  msilc  to  me  when  I  wu 
■bcml  Ihe  »ge  ot  twflie,  liy  m)  iLioflnui,  ilio  Uie  Jotin  S»l]*lmrj,  E»q.,  fsiher  of  lb* 
(sic  ■□()  rclcbrmled  *ri(ar.  Mn  Piaiii,  Bnt  gtn  me  ■  luM  for  Ihit  iludj,  ud  iocidao- 
tall}  tito  for  tbtt  ot  nstanl  hnlarr  ix  general,  wtilcb  I  lufa  unc«  pnmied  ailh  mj  eoo- 
•UidUoDsI  ardoot."—  n«  LiNrary  L^  of  On  iaU  T.  FnmaKt,  £>(.,  p.  I. 
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expense  of  which  *evcral  gentlfinen  coiiiributeil,  dues  Dot  appear  to 
have  succeeded  equal  to  his  expectations,  in  coiiacqueDce  of  his  using 
folio  inBtead  of  a  quarto  page.  He  liowever  behaved  nobly  on  the  oc- 
casioDi  for  he  dedicated  Ihe  profits  arising  from  the  sale  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Welsh  charity  school,  near  Gray's  Inn,  London. 

Incited  perhaps  by  a  recent  domestic  cataniityi — the  loss  of  a  good 
and  amiable  wite — he  determined  to  travel  on  the  continent.  He  ao- 
<'ordingly  left  London  in  February,  1765,  and  repaired  to  France. 
While  there  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
edebraled  Count  de  Buifon,  who  treated  him  with  great  politeness  and 
attention,  notwithstanding  Mr  Pennant  had  made  a  comparison  in  his 
'  British  Zoology,'  between  this  philosophical  foreigner  and  his  own 
countryman,  the  religious  Mr  Ray,  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  for- 
mer. On  his  return  to  England,  .Mr  Pennant  Hniehed  his  Zoology,  a 
work  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  journey;  and  in  about  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society. 

In  1768,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Benjamin  While,  bookseller  in  Fleet 
street,  the  '  Britifih  Zoology'  was  republished  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
illustrated  with  seventeen  plates;  for  his  permission  on  this  occasion  he 
received  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  most  generously  Tested  in  trus- 
tees for  the  Welsh  charity  school.  Much  about  the  same  time  Mr 
Pennant  was  gratified  by  seeing  the  folio  edition  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  Latin,  by  M.  de  Murre  of  Nuremberg,  with  the  plates  c«pied 
and  roloured  by  ingenious  foreign  artists.  Mr  Pennant's  reputation 
vas  now  $o  well-established  both  at  home  and  abroad,  thai  learned  so- 
cieiies  of  all  kinds  were  anxious  to  nominate  him  one  of  their  asso- 
cialrs :  accordingly,  in  March,  1769,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  ncademy  of  sciences  of  Dmntheim  in  Norway,  which  was  sigui- 
lied  in  8  polite  letter  fVom  the  prelate  of  that  see.  In  1770  he  pub- 
lished an  octavo  volume  in  addition  to  his  '  British  Zoology,'  with  nume- 
rous plate--,  fldditionti,  and  descriptions. 

He  had  long  conceivt'd  a  desire  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island,  ami,  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  1771  he  undertook  a  journey 
thither.  An  account  of  it  was  published  soon  af^r,  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Tour  in  Scotland,'  and  such  was  the  favourable  reception  it  expe- 
rienced, that  the  whole  impression  was  purchased,  and  another  imme- 
diately printed  and  sold.  He  subsequently  visited  and  described  the 
Hebrides.  In  1773  appeared  the  octavo  edition  of  his  'Genera  of 
Birds.'  In  1777  he  published  a  fourth  volume  of  the  -  British  Zoolo- 
gy,' which  included  the  vermes,  and  the  crustaceous  and  testaceous 
animals  of  our  isle.  Next  j'car  appeared  his  tirst  volume  quarto,  of  a 
tour  through  North  Wales,  and  a  new  edilion  of  his  '  Synopsis  of  Quad- 
rupeds,' in  two  volumes  quarto,  also  his  '  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Mili- 
tia Laws.'  The  '  Arctic  Zoology,'  two  volumes  quarto,  appeared  in 
1785,  and  added  greatly  to  the  author's  fame,  for  it  was  speedily  trans- 
lated Into  French  and  German. 

A  hiatus  of  two  or  three  years  appears  about  this  period  in  the  lite- 
rary life,  and  even  the  literary  rambles,  of  our  author:  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  another  "happy  marriage."  During  the  unhappy  contest 
with  the  colonies,  Mr  Pennant  appears  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  co- 
ercion ;  instead  of  considering  the  guilt  and  sharae  attendant  on  ihi^t 
atrug^le  to  have  ori^nated  in  imprudent  and  dishonest  cnuntrli,  Le 
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seemed  to  think  that  the  fault  lay  with  lho»e  who  were  inlrusled  with 
the  direction  oroor  armies.  Being  deeply  impressed  with  this  idea,  he 
now  publidied  a  work  entitled  *  American  AnnaU,  an  Incitement  to 
Parliament  Men  to  inquire  into  the  eonduct  of  our  CunimanderB  in  the 
American  war.'  He  however  omitted  this  tract  in  subsequent  editions 
of  his  works,  being,  as  he  observes  with  much  amiable  discretion,  "  uu- 
wiUing  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  most  deplorable  event  in  all  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain."  Happily  for  the  interests  of  lilerature,  but  a. 
smidl  portion  of  our  author's  lite  was  dedicated  to  politics ;  he  was  now 
employed  on  an  account  of  London,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  during 
many  years  to  walk  about  the  capital  with  his  note-book  in  his  hand, 
and  had  collected  a  variety  of  materials.  In  170(1  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  and  in  a  short  time  two  more  large  impressions  were 
called  for.  It  was  now  supposed  that  the  labours  of  Mr  Pennant  «a  na 
author  had  closed  ;  but  in  1793  appeared  his  '  Literary  Life,  written  by 
himself.'  This  contains  a  most  copious  account  of  his  writings  and 
peregrinations,  besides  a  variety  of  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
genealogy  and  descent  of  all  the  great  Cambro-Brilisb  families. 

As  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  tbe  last  work  we  have  mentioned 
exhibits  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  author,  we 
shall  insert  it  here.  "  The  title  page  announces  the  termination  of  mjr 
autliorial  existence,  which  took  place  on  March  I,  1791.  Since  thai 
period  1  have  glided  through  the  globe  a  harmless  sprite:  have  per- 
vaded the  continents  of  Europe,  A^ia,  and  Africa,  and  described  ttten 
with  the  same  authenticity  as  Gemelli  Careri,  or  many  other  travellei^ 
ideal  or  real,  who  are  at  this  day  reail  with  avidity  and  quoted  with 
faith.  My  great  change  is  not  perceived  by  mortal  eyes.  1  atill 
haunt  the  bench  of  justices;  I  am  now  active  in  hastening  levies  oT 
the  generous  Britons  to  the  field.  However  unequal,  I  still  retain  tbe 
same  zeal  in  the  service  of  my  country ;  and  twice  since  my  departure 
have  experienced  human  passions,  and  have  grown  indignant  at  injuries 
offered  to  my  native  land ;  or  have  incited  a  vigorous  defence  against 
the  lunatic  designs  of  enthusiastic  tyranny,  or  the  presumptuous  plans 
of  fanatical  atheists,  to  spread  their  reign  and  force  their  tenets  on  the 
contented  moral  part  of  their  fellow  creatures.  May  1  remain  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  passions  till  the  great  ExoreUt  lay  me  for  ever. 
The  two  last  numbers  in  the  following  pages  are  my  poet-existent  per- 
formances. Surviving  friends,  smile  on  the  attempt  I  Surviving  ene- 
my, if  any  1  can  now  have,  forgive  my  errors ! 

*'  Tu  manes,  ne  lede  meos. 

"Thomas  Pinkaht." 

It  was  MOW  imagined  that  the  pen  of  our  author  had  been  "hung  up 
for  ever  ;"  this  however  was  not  the  case,  notwithstanding  his  own  alia- 
sion  to  (he  archbishop  of  Grenada,  for  the  year  1795  ushered  in  'Tbe 
History  of  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell.'  In  Mr  Penoani 
(he  arts  found  a  constant  encourager  and  most  muuifieent  patron  ;  in 
resp<'Ct  to  book-prints,  he  indeed  remains  unrivalled,  as  periiaps  the 
works  of  no  English  author  ever  contained  an  equal  number  of  the 
same  kind  and  size.  In  the  '  British  Zoology,'  folio  edition,  wc  Bud 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  the  quarto  possesses  no  less  than  two 
hundred  sod  eighty-four;  the  '  Tour  in  Scotland  '  has  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  and   that   in  Wales  tifty-three.      In  his  ■  Literary  Life  '   be 
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reekotiB  up  eight  hundred  and  two,  and  these,  when  added  to  his  works 
since  that  period,  will  amount  lo  near  nine  hundred.  In  his  diet  and 
manner  of  life  Mr  Pennant  was  very  simple.  He  retired  to  bed  by  ten, 
and  rose  both  winter  and  summer  by  seven,  when  he  instantly  shaved ;  he 
enjoyed  a  few  glasses  of  wine  aller  dinner,  but  carcrully  avoided  aupper, 
which  he  considered  as  "  the  meal  of  excess."  It  was  in  this  manner 
thai  life  glided  away,  and  thut  he  enjoyed  a  "green  old  age,"  assailed 
by  but  few  ailments,  until  his  seventy -second  year. 


Staintfi  JIguttoii. 
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This  celebrated  theorist  was  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  merehant. 
He  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of  June,  1726.  He  entered  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  studied  oiathematica 
under  the  celebrated  Maelauriii,  though  without  exhibiting  any  partial- 
ity for  the  abstract  sciences.  He  was  at  RtM  designed  for  the  pro^siiioD 
of  the  law;  but  was  ullimaiely  allowed  to  gratify  liis  uncontrollable  pro- 
pensity lo  chemical  stiiiliej,  and  to  choose  the  profession  of  medicine  as 
most  nearly  allied  lo  hid  favourite  pursuits.  After  attending  the  medical 
lectures  in  his  native  city,  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  took  tlie 
depree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  in  1749. 

I'owards  the  cIo<e  of  the  lost-men  I  ioned  year  he  arrived  in  London, 
where  overtures  were  made  to  him  by  a  friend  for  the  estal>li»hment  of 
a  sal-ammoniac  manufactory ;  he  listened  to  the  proposal  at  first,  but 
afterwards  relinquished  llic  idea  and  also  the  hopes  of  practising  medi- 
cine, and  turned  hit  attention  tu  agriculture.  With  the  view  of  ac- 
quiring a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  he  resided,  for  some  years, 
with  a  Norfolk  farmer,  and  ultimately  took  a  farm  in  Berwickshire, 
which  he  managed  with  great  skill  and  success.  His  friend,  induced 
by  his  vicinity,  established  the  proiected  sal-ammoniac  works  in  this 
county,  and  Huttoo  ultimately  became  an  active  partner  in  the  con- 
It  was  shortly  after  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  Norfolk  that  he 
tir«t  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  those  mineralogical  and  gculugical 
inquiries  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  attain  so  high  a  reputntlwi.  In 
a  letter  to  Sir  John  Hall,  written  in  1753,  he  says  that  he  had  then 
become  so  fond  of  studying  geology  that  lie  was  perpetually  poring  into 
every  pit  and  dilch  and  bed  of  a  stream  that  crossed  his  path.  He  did 
not,  however,  Iwgin  lo  give  his  geological  ideas  arningciiirnt  and  per- 
manent shape  for  many  year*  after  this  period.  About  the  year  1766, 
having  let  his  liirra  to  advantage,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
pursued  his  chemical  and  geological  researches.  In  1774  he  made  a 
mineralogical  tour  into  Wales;  and  in  1777  he  gave  lo  the  world  hia 
fii'al  publication,  in  an  esuiy  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Nature, 
(jiiality,  and  Distinctions,  of  Coal  and  Culm.'  The  chief  object  Dr 
HuitoD  had  in  view  in  this  publication  was  to  prove  that  the  small-coal 
of  Scotland  was  identical  in  nature  with  that  of  the  English  collieries, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carried  coastwise  duty  free.     He  proved 
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HiecMarul  Ui  fau  object,  and  llie  mnall-cgal  of  Scotland  wu  mod 
wards  rKcmpled  Trotn  duly. 
,        Soii::  after  the  original  irutilulion  gf  tlie  Royal  society  of  Edinburgh, 
Pr  }lut:iiii  communicated  to  that  eodety  tlie  outlines  of  hb  celebrated 
theory  uf  the  Earth.     Another  paper  from  bis  pen,  a  theory  of  Rain. 
alto  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  >ociety'»  Truisactiona.     In  1792 
fie  published  ■  Dissertations  in  Naluntl  Ptiilo«ophy,>  in  which  be  ap- 
proaches to  Boscovicb*a  views  on  various  poiota  of  natund  science,      la 
a  succeeding  publication,  entitled  '  An  Investigation  of  the  Principlea 
of  Knowledge,    he  boldly  atteniplcd  to  revive  the  Berkleian  hypothesia. 
Id  1794  he  published  '  Dissertations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Light,  Heat, 
and  Fire;'  and,  in  1795,  his  'Theory  of  the  Earth,'   being  a  republica- 
tion, with  large  additions,  of  his  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Traosactioiu. 
Dr  Hutton's  health  had  begun  to  decline  in  1792.     He  bad  inlervab 
of  convalescence,  but  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1797.     He  waA  an 
wniable  man  in  private  iifu;  of  an  active  slender  pertOD,  with  sharp 
teture*,  lolly  forehead,  und  a  quicli  eye. 
The  Huttonian  theory  of  tlie  formation  of  the  earth  bears  consider- 
I  able  resemblauce  to  that  first  propounded  by  Professor  Pallas  of  RuMia 
I  ia  1791,  but  iE<  more  consisti'ut  and  belter  supported  by  argurat^nt  and 
I   avidciicr.      It  supposes  all  tlie   materials  of  our  globe  to  hare  at  otte 
[   time  existed  in  an  unmixed  state,  and   to   have  acquired  their  present 
rangement  and  form  by  the  action  of  two  powerful  agents,  fire  and 
Iter.     By  tliti  continued  action  of  waler  on  former  continents,  of  whicli 
they  are  the  ruins,  the  present  niaterials  of  the  surface  of  our  globe 
ve  beeu  thrown  looitely  together;  while  their  consolidation  hu  been 
eoted  by  the  acliou  of  a  powerful  subterranean  fire.     The  eipansicr 
r  power  of  this  active  internal  tire  has  since  elevated  the  strata  Iroiu  th« 
am  of  the  sen,  and  given  them   the  various  shapes  and  iDcliuatioii* 
they  now  exhibit.      Those  substances  which  are  uimlraliSed  owe  tbeir 
origin  to  perfect  fusion ;  whereas  stratified  bodies  liave  been  only 
by  heat,  and  in  this  slate  penetrated  by  other  jubstaiices  in  a 
fusion.     The  following  is  Mr  Playfair's  eloijuent  exposition  of  the 
Ionian  geology : 

"  Such,  according  to  Dr  Huttuu's  theory,  are  the  cbaoget  wtttch 
daily  opemtiona  of  wesie  hnve  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the 
These  operations,  inconsiderable  if  taken  sejaratFly,  become  greaV 
conspiring  all  to  the  anrae  end,  never  counteracting  one  ■notber, 
proceeding   through   a  period   uf  iodetinite  ekteiit.   continually  in 
Hfoe  direction.     Thus  every  thing  descends,  nothing  returns  upwi 
the  hard  and  solid  bodita  every  where  dissolve,  and   the  looae  and 
no  where  consolidate.     Thi-  powers  which  lend  to  preserve,  an 
which  lend  to  change  ibe  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  n 
K|uiUbrio :  the  laller  are  in  all  oue*  the  most  powerful,  and  io. 
Df  the  former,  are  like  living  in  comparison  of  dead  forces.     Henco 
law  of  decay  is  one  uhicli  suffers  no  exception:  the  elements  of 
boiiies  were  once  loose  and  iinronnccted,  and  to  the  sanie  stale  natum 
has  appointed  thai  ibey  should  all  i^um. 

"  It  affords  no  presumption  against  the  reality  of  this  progress,  tbati 
in  rvspect  of  man,  it  is  to<i  slow  lo  be  immediately  perceived ;   the 
mnat  pnriion  of  it,  tu  wfairh  our  experience  can  extend,  i 
in  coniparlaoii  with  the  whole,  aud  mutt  be  reganled  as  tl 
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incniDpnl  of  B  va»l  progression,  cii-ciimscribed  by  no  other  limif*  Ihun 
t\ie  duration  of  the  world.  Time  perform!  the  ofRce  of  integrating  the 
iiitinilesirnal  parts  of  which  thi«  progression  ia  made  up;  it  collects  them 
into  one  sum,  and  produces  from  them  an  amount  greater  tlian  any  that 
can  be  aMigned. 

"  While  on  the  furface  of  ihe  earth  so  much  is  every  wliere  going  ti 
decay,  no  new  production  of  mineral  Buhalances  ia  found  in  any  regioi 
accessible  to  man.  The  JDStanccB  of  what  are  called  petrifactions,  oi 
the  formation  of  stony  substances  by  means  of  water,  which  we  some 
limes  observe,  whether  they  be  ferrui^inuus  uoncretions,  or  calcareous, 
or,  as  happen*  in  some  rare  coses,  siliceous  stalactites,  are  too  few  i 
DUtuber,  and  too  inconsiderable  in  extent,  to  be  deemed  material  e> 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  bodies  thus  generated,  also,  arc  n 
sooner  formed,  than  they  become  subject  to  waste  and  dissolution,  like 
all  the  other  hard  substances  in  nature:  so  that  Ihcy  but  retard  for 
while  the  pri^rera  by  which  they  are  all  resolved  into  dust,  and  soon 
or  later  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  We  tire  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  there  is  nowhere  any  means 
of  rejiairing  this  waste;  (or,  on  comparing  Ilie  conclusion  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived,  vii.  that  the  present  continents  are  all  going  to  decay, 
and  their  materials  descending  into  the  ocean,  with  the  proposition  first 
laid  down,  that  ihrse  same  continents  are  composed  of  runteriaU  which 
must  have  been  coUectett  from  the  deca}-  of  former  rocks,  it  is  inif 
»ible  not  to  recognise  two  corres  pun  ding  steps  of  the  same  progress;  of 
a  pro^n<i«,  by  which  mineral  substances  are  subjocled  to  the  same  sei 
of  changes,  and  alternately  wasted  away  and  renovated.  In  the  sa 
manner,  as  the  present  mineral  substances  derive  their  origin  from  si 
stances  similar  to  themselves ;  so,  from  the  land  now  going  to  decay, 
the  Mnd  and  gravel  Turming  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  beds  of  rive 
from  the  shells  and  corals  which  in  such  enormous  quantities  are  every 
day  accumulated  in  Ihe  bosom  of  the  sea ;  from  the  drill-wood,  and  tht; 
multitude  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains  continually  deposited  in  the 
ocean  ;  from  all  these  we  cannot  doubt  that  strata  are  now  forming  iti 
thotie  regions  to  which  nature  seems  to  have  confined  the  powers  of 
mineral  produrliun  -,  from  which,  nllcr  being  consolidated,  they  ni' 
again  Hei>tined  to  emerge,  and  to  exhibit  a  scries  of  changes  siitiijur  t 
tbe  pnat. 

"  How  ofirn  these  vicissitudes  of  decay  and  renovation  have  been  re 
peated,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  they  coiisiituie  a  series,  of  whii-ii 
a«  the  autbnr  of  this  theory  has  remarked,  we  neither  see  the  beginning 
nor  Ihe  end, — a  cirtnimstance  that  accords  well  with  what  is  known 
concerning  other  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  world.  In  the  continin 
lion  of  tbe  different  species  of  animats  and  vegetables  that  inhabit  the 
earth,  we  discern  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end ;  and  in  the  planetary 
motions,  where  geometry  has  carried  tbe  eye  so  far  both  into  the  future 
nnd  the  past,  »e  rii»cover  no  mark,  either  of  the  commencement  or  the 
termination  of  the  present  order.  It  is  unreasonable,  indeed,  to  sup- 
pose, that  such  marks  should  any  where  exist.  The  Author  of  nature 
ba*  not  given  laws  to  the  univeree,  which,  like  the  institutions  of  mm, 
carry  in  themselves  the  elements  of  Itieir  own  destrucIIoD.  He  has  m«' 
permitled,  in  his  works,  any  iiymptom  of  infancy  or  of  old  age,  or  any 
sign  by  which  «c  may  eniintale  either  their  future  or  their  past  duration. 
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DOW  exiBting,  and  that  it  h  i 
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o  doubt  gave  a  beginiiiog,  to  tbe   prt 
period  ;  but  ne  may  safely  concludii  thtl 
ot  be  brought  about  by  any  of  the  law* 
ot  indicated  by  any  thing  which  we  p«r- 
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We  are  indebted  Tor  the  present  notice  of  this  amiable  n 
friendly  pen  of  his  literary  a-'sociate  Dr  Aikin. 

Dr  William  Enfield,  Unitarian  minister  in  Norwich,  was  born  at 
'  Sudbury,  in  1741,  of  parents  in  a  bumble  walk  of  life,  but  of  very  re~ 
■peclable  character.  His  amiable  disposition  and  promising  talents  early 
ommended  him  to  llie  Rev.  Mr  Hcxtall,  the  dissenting  minister  of 
I  that  place,  who  took  great  care  of  his  education,  and  infused  into  hia 
ing  mind  that  taste  for  elegance  in  composition  which  ever  nDerwardi 
■  distinguished  him.  In  his  17ib  year,  he  was  sent  to  tbe  academy  at 
Daventry,  then  under  tbe  direction  uf  Dr  Ashworth,  where  he  pftwed 
through  the  usual  course  of  instruction  preparatory  to  the  office  of  the 
'listry:  and  with  such  success  did  be  cultivate  the  talents  of  a  preacher, 
and  of  an  amiable  man  in  society,  tliat  on  leaving  the  academy,  he  was 
at  once  chosen,  in  17(i3,  minister  of  a  respectable  congregation  in  I^rer- 
pool.  In  that  agreeable  town  he  passed  seven  of  the  happiest  years  of 
bin  life,  very  generally  beloved  and  esteemed.  He  married  in  1767. 
His  literary  reputation  was  extended,  during  his  residence  in  this  place, 
by  tbe  publication  of  two  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  nell -received. 
About  1770,  he  was  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
academy  at  Warrington,  and  also  to  occupy  llie  place  of  minister  to  tbe 
dissenting  congregation  there,  l>oth  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Seddon. 
"His acceptance  of  this  honourable  invitation," — says  Dr  Aikin, — "was 
a  source  of  a  variety  of  mixed  sensations  and  events  to  him,  of  which 
anxiety  and  vexation  composed  loo  tei^e  a  share  for  his  happiness.  No 
assiduity  on  bis  part  was  wanting  in  the  performance  of  his  various  du< 
ties;  but  the  diseases  of  the  institution  were  radical  and  incurable;  and 
perhaps  his  gentleness  of  temper  was  ill-adapted  to  contend  with  the 

E difficulties,  in  matter  of  discipline,  which  seem  entailed  on  all  dissenting 
academies,  and  which,  in  that  situation,  fell  upon  him,  as  the  domestic 
resident,  with  peculiar  weight.  He  always,  however,  possessed  the  re- 
^ct  and  ufTeclion  of  the  best  disposed  of  the  students;  and  there  woa 
DO  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  person,  in  hi:*  place,  could  have  pre- 
vented that  dissolution  which  the  academy  underwent  in  1783." 
During  the  period  of  his  engagement  there,  his  indefatigable  industfjr 
was  exerted  in  tbe  composition  of  a  number  of  works,  mojitly  indeed  of 
tbe  class  of  useful  compilations,  but  containing  valuable  displays  of  hia 
powers  of  thinking  and  writing.  The  most  considerable  uas  his  *  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  Philosophy,'  a  clear  and  well-arranged  compendium  of 
the  leading  principles,  theore^cal  and  experimental,  of  the  sciences  ci 
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prif«d  iind^r  tbat  lipail.  Ami  it  may  be  tuentioDci),  oa  an  exlraontln- 
ary  proof  of  bin  diligence  and  pover  of  comprehension,  that  on  a  vacancy 
in  tlie  matbematical  departiDCDt  oftbe  acadcmy—^n  hich  tlie  state  of  the 
iniititulion  rendered  impossible  lo  supply  by  a  new  tutor — be  preparea 
himself,  at  a  short  warning,  to  till  it  up,  end  did  fill  it  witli  credit  and 
utility,  though  thi«  abstruse  branch  of  science  had  never  before  been  a 
particular  object  of  his  study. 

He  continued  at  Warrington  two  years  after  the  academy  bad  broken 
np.  taking  a  (ew  private  pupils.  In  1765,  receiving  an  invitation  from 
a  dissenting  congregation  at  Norwich,  he  accepted  it;  and  first  fixed  his 
residence  at  Thorpe,  a  pleasant  village  near  the  city,  where  he  pursued 
hU  plan  of  taking  a  limited  number  of  pupils  to  board  in  his  house.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Norwich  itself;  at  length,  fetigued  with  the  long 
cares  of  education,  be  entirely  ceased  to  receive  boarders,  and  only  gave 
private  instructions  to  two  or  three  select  pupils.  This  too  he  at  last 
discontinued,  and  devoted  himself  solely  to  the  duties  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  the  retired  and  independent  occupations  of  literature.  Besides 
the  literary  performances  already  mentioned,  Dr  Enfield  completed,  in 
1791,  the  laborious  ta^k  of  an  abridgment  of '  Drucker's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy,' which  he  comprised  in  two  volumes  quarto.  "  Perhaps,"  saya 
Dr  Aikin,  "  at  the  lime  of  his  decease,  there  was  not  in  England  a  more 
perfect  master  of  what  is  called  the  middle  style  in  writing, — combining 
the  qualities  of  ease,  elegatice,  perspicuity,  and  correctness,  entirely  free 
from  affectation  and  singularity,  and  fitted  fur  any  subject.  If  his  cast  at 
thought  was  not  original,  yet  it  was  free,  enlarged,  and  manly,  of  which 
belter  proof  needs  not  be  adduced  ihan  those  papers,  which,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Enquirer,"  have  so  much  gratifi(>d  the  liberal  readers  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine.'  Tliey  display  a  vigour  and  niaturily  of  mind 
which  show  the  value  of  long-thinking  and  long-living  in  streiigtlicning 
the  understanding  and  giving  lone  to  the  powers  of  decision." 


<?ljb>ar1i  esiarins. 


BoaN  t.  D.  17-14.— DIED  1.  n.  ITOB 

This  distinguished  mathematician  was  the  ion  of  a  wealthy  larmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury.  He  received  the  earlier  part  ol 
his  education  at  Shrewsbury  freescliool,  whence  be  removed  lo  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  admitted  of  Magdalen  college  on  the  Si4th  of  March, 
1753.  Here  his  talents  for  abstruse  calculation  soon  developed  them- 
selves 1  and,  at  taking  hiF>  degree,  he  was  considered  a  prodigy  in  those 
sciences  which  make  the  subjecl  of  the  bachelor's  examination.  The 
name  of  Senior  wrangler, — or  the  first  of  the  year, — was  thought 
scarcely  a  sufflcieiit  distinction  for  one  who  left  all  bis  competitors  so 
immeasurably  behind. 

The  Lucasian  proffssorsbip  became  vacant  before  Waring  was  of 
■uflicient  standing  for  the  neit,  or  master's  degree,  which  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  that  office  ;  yet  it  was  almost  generally  acknowledged 
thai  the  university  could  furnish  no  man  so  well-qualified  as  our  young 
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u>athoDi*lician  lo  DM  the  cliair  of  Bnrrow,  Newlun 
Saundenon  ;  and  the  defect  in  hU  bonorary  titles 
manilate,  through  which  he  became  master  of  arts 
aftrrwards  was  appointed  Lucatian  profesaor. 

Mr  Waring  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical  profesiion,  and 
took  hia  degree  of  M-  D.  in  1767;  he  never  attempted,  however,  to 
practise  a  proferaion  for  irhlch  he  could  not  acknowledge  any  enthuai- 
mm,  and  for  which,  indeed,  he  wa>  in  a  great  measure  unqualified  by  a 
certain  mcufnaise  hottle  of  tnanneT  which  he  never  could  get  over.  He 
passed  his  U(e  in  the  study  of  the  abatract  sciences,  and  chiefly  on  his 
own  estate  at  Plaisley  near  Shrewsbury,  where  he  died  in  August,  1798. 

"  Wishing  lo  do  ample  justice  to  the  talents  aud  virtue  of  the  pro- 
fessor," saya  an  able  coteniporary  of  hia  own,  "we  feel  ourselves 
somewhat  at  a  loss  in  speaking  of  the  writings  by  which  alone  he  will 
be  known  to  posterity.  He  is  the  discoverer,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, of  nearly  four  hundred  propositions  in  the  analytics,  and  the  ac- 
count is  scarcely  exaggerated  ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  discoveries  will  sink  into  oblivion  ;  and  that  pos- 
terity will  be  aa  little  attentive  to  them  as  his  own  co temporaries.  If, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  'few  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
read  even  half  of  his  works,'  there  must  be  some  grounds  for  this  ne- 
glect, either  from  the  diflicully  of  the  subject,  the  unimportance  of  the 
discoveries,  or  a  defect  in  the  communication  of  them  to  the  public. 
The  subjects  are  certainly  of  a  difficult  nature,  the  calculations  are  tb- 
strusp,  yet  Europe  contained  many  persons  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
most  intricate  theorems.  Shall  we  »ay  then  that  the  discoveries  were 
unimportant?  If  this  were  really  the  case,  the  want  of  utility  woold  be 
a  very  small  disparagement  among  those  who  cultivate  science  with  a 
view  chiefly  lo  entertainment  and  the  exercise  of  their  rational  powers. 
We  are  compelled  then  to  attribute  much  of  this  neglect  to  a  peqilexily 
in  style,  manner,  and  language  ;  the  reader  is  stopped  at  every  instant, 
first  to  make  out  the  writer's  meaning,  then  lo  All  up  the  chasm  in  the 
He  must  invent  anew  every  invention  ;  for,  after  ihe 
n  of  the  theorem  or  problem,  and  the  mention  of  a  few  steps, 
little  assistance  is  derived  from  the  professor's  powers  of  explanation. 
Indeed,  an  anonymous  writer,  certainly  of  very  considerable  abilities, 
has  aptly  compared  the  works  of  Waring  to  the  heavy  appendages  ofa 
Gothic  building,  which  add  little  of  either  beauty  or  stability  to  (he 
structure. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  discoveries  relate  to  an  assumption  io  Algebn, 
that  equation*  may  be  generated  by  multiplying  together  others  of  in- 
ferior dimensions.  The  roots  of  these  latter  equations  are  frequently 
terms  called  negative,  or  impossible ;  and  the  relation  of  these  terms  to 
Uic  coefficient*  of  the  principal  equation  is  a  great  object  of  inquiry. 
In  this  art  the  professor  was  very  successfu).  though  little  assistance  is 
to  be  derived  from  his  writings,  in  looking  for  the  real  roots.  We  shall 
not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  to  depreciate  his  merits,  if  we  place  the  series 
for  the  sum  of  (he  power*  of  the  roots  of  any  equation,  among  the  moM 
ingenious  of  his  diRcoverie*  ;  yet  we  cannot  add,  that  it  has  very  nse- 
fiilly  enlarged  the  ln)unds  of  science,  or  that  the  algebraist  will  ever 
id  occasion  to  introduce  it   into  practice.      We  may  say  the  same  on 
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(HMsible  roots,  and  siuiilsr  ex ertiaos  of  undoubtedly  great  taJeiitA.  Tlicf 
have  carried  the  asaumption  to  its  utmcwt  limits  :  aDd  the  difficulty  at- 
tending the  speculation  bas  rendered  persons  more  anxious  to  ascertaiD 
its  real  utility  ;  yet  they  who  reject  it  may  occasionally  receive  useful 
■lints  from  the,*  Misceilanea  Analyltca.' 

"  The  first  time  of  Waring's  appearing  in  public  as  an  autiior,  was, 
we  believe,  in  the  latter  cud  of  the  year  1759,  when  he  published  thr 
first  chapter  of  the  '  Miscellanea  Analytics.'  as  a  specimen  of  his  quali 
fications  for  the  professorship  ;  and  this  chapter  he  defended,  in  a  reply 
to  a  pamphlet  (by  Dr  Powell)  entitled,  '  Observations  on  the  first  Chap- 
ter of  a  book  called  Miscellanea  Analytica.'  Mere  the  professor  was 
strangely  puziled  with  the  common  paradox,  that  nothing  divided  by 
nothing  may  be  equal  to  various  finite  quantities,  and  has  recourse  to 
ui>queslionabIe  authorities  in  proof  of  this  position.  The  names  of 
Maclauiin,  Saunderaon,  De  Moivre,  Bernouilli,  Monmort,  are  ranged 
in  ftvour  of  bis  opinion  ;  but  Dr  Powell  was  not  so  easily  convinced, 
and  returns  to  the  charge,  in  the  '  Defence  of  the  Observations ;'  to 
which  the  professor  replied  in  a  '  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Powell.  Fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  answer  to  his  Observations,  Ac' 
In  this  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  the  professor  gave  evident  prooft 
of  bis  abilities ;  though  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  followed  too  im- 
plicitly the  decisions  of  his  predecessors.  No  apparent  advantage,  no 
authority  whatever,  should  induce  mathematicians  to  swerve  from  the 
principles  of  right  reasoning,  on  which  their  science  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  founded. 

"The  '  Proprietates  Algebraicarum  Curvarum.'  published  in  1772, 
neceuarily  labour  under  the  same  detects  with  the  *  Miscellanea  Ana- 
lytics,' the  '  Meditationes  Algebraicte,'  publUhed  in  1770,  and  the 
'  Meditationes  Analyticce,'  which  were  in  the  press  during  the  years 
1773,  1774,  1775,  and  1776.  These  were  the  chief  and  the  most  la- 
borious works  edited  by  the  professor ;  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trana- 
actiona'  is  to  be  found  a  variety  of  papers,  which  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  in  the  mathematical  world.' 

"For these  papers,  the  professor  was,  in  1784,  deservedly  honoured  by 
the  Eoyol  society  with  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal ;  and  most  of  them 
atford  very  strong  proofs  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  both  in  abstract 
science  and  the  application  of  it  to  philosophy, — though  they  labour  in 
common  with  his  other  works  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  clothed 
in  a  very  unattractive  form.  The  mathematician  who  has  resolution  to 
go  through  them,  will  not  only  add  much  to  his  own  knowledge,  but  be 
usefully  employed  in  dilating  on  those  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the 
more  general  reader.     We  might  add  in  this  place  a  work  written  on 
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luoTalo  and  metaphysics  in  tbe  English  language  ^  but  a*  a  lev  copica 
only  were  presented  to  his  friends,  and  it  was  the  professur's  wi*li  that 
1I117  ahoutd  not  have  a  nmre  extensive  ciroulatiuii,  we  shall  UOl  here 
enlarge  upon  its  contents. 

"  In  Ibc  tnailirmalical  world  the  lile  of  Waring  may  be  considered 
««  a  diatiogulBhed  era.  Tbe  slrictness  of  demonstralloQ  reqainrd  by 
the  ancients  had  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  a  more  cODUnodious 
though  almost  mechanic^  mode  by  Algebra  and  Fluxions  took  its 
place,  and  was  carried  to  the  utmost  limit  by  the  professor.  Menc« 
many  new  demonstrations  may  be  attributed  to  him,  but  four  hundred 
discoveries  cnn  scarcely  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  bumao  being.  If  we  exam- 
ine thoroughly  those  which  our  professor  would  distinguish  by  sucb 
names,  we  shall  find  many  to  be  mere  deductions,— others,  as  in  iho 
<ic)lution  of  biquadratics,  anticipated  by  former  writers.  But  if  we  can- 
not allow  to  him  the  merit  of  bo  inventive  a  genius,  we  must  applaud 
his  assiduity ;  and,  distinguished  as  he  was  in  the  scientific  world,  the 
purity  of  bis  life,  the  simplicity  of  liis  niannen,  and  the  zeal  which  bs 
always  manifeated  for  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  will  entitle  him  to  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  do  not  esteem  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart  inferior 
thote  of  the  bead." 


3^{inie0  JSoeterll. 
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.Iamks  BoswELi.  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  October, 
1 740.  lie  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  the 
I  cprcsenlative  of  a  very  ancient  and  resjiectable  family,  and  one  of  the 
Kcriaton  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  supreme  civil  court  in  Scotland. 
He  received  his  curly  education  at  the  schools  and  in  the  univi-rsily  of 
Edinburgh,  where  liis  father's  professional  pursuits  necessarily  fixed  his 
residence.  During  his  attendan<\e  at  the  university,  the  powers  which 
he  displayed  in  his  exercises,  and  in  ihe  societies  of  his  fellow-students, 
I'Xcited  an  applause  which  warmed  Lis  opening  mind  with  hopes  of  fa- 
liire  literary  greatness. 

Some  eminent  Scotsmen,  such  as  Hume,  Kamcs,  and  Hobertson, 
had  about  this  time  distinguished  themselves  in  literature.  Those  an- 
rient  prejudices  by  which  the  Scots  had  been  too  long  withheld  from 
(he  liberal  cultivation  of  art  were  beginning  to  disappear;  and  a  tbeatrz 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  English  drama  had,  in  spite  of 
presbyteriaii  prcjudiceif,  been  established  at  Edinburgh.  Passionately 
desirous  to  flutter  and  shine  among  the  young  and  fashionable,  as  well 
us  ambitious  to  merit  the  esteem  of  ihe  learned,  Bosuell,  Ihe  farther  he 
I  ntci'ed  upon  the  sc^L'Des  of  life,  became  still  more  ardently  tbe 
<rf  wit  and  of  the  literary  arts.  The  vanity  of  literary  and  colloqi 
i-mincntu  was  thus  early  rooted  in  Uunutll's  bosom,  and  became 
ruling  pauion.  He  [t-arned  to  account  it  ihc  si)}<ren>e  felicity  oflifB 
»parklc  in  gay  convivial  converse  over  wine,  and  to  min^' 
i>iunate  dcl^ht  in  the  society  of  profnscd  wits.     He  was  encoutaged  to 
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Iry  his  Turtunc,  Tar  too  rashly,  as  a  ynutliful  aullior ;  and  to  sciicl  to  tlm 
press  varioiiB  levities  in  poelry  and  prose  which  haii  been  much  iiiorf 
wisely  condemned  to  the  fire.  OF  these  several  appeared  in  a  small 
collectioD  of  original  poems,  by  Scottish  gentlemen,  which  was,  about 
thii  time,  published  at  Edinburgh.  Boswell's  pieees  in  tliis  collection 
powess  Bcarcrly  any  other  merit  than  that  of  a  giddy  vivacity.  It  uoa 
fortunately  enriched  with  some  more  precious  materials,  the  composi- 
tions of  Dr  Thomas  Blncklock,  Gilbert  Gordon,  E«].  of  Hallraths,  and 
Jerome  Stone,  rector  of  the  school  of  Diitikeld.  A  series  of  letters  be- 
tween Boswell  and  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine,  were,  with 
Minilar  imprudence,  published  about  the  same  time,  but  certainly  nut  at 
all  to  the  honour  of  either  of  the  young  gentlemen. 

Thus  far  young  Boswell's  lite  had  been  gay  and  flattering:  be  was 
now  to  launch  farther  out  upon  the  ocean  of  the  world.  In  the  choice 
of  a  professional  destination,  he  hesitated  between  a  life  of  literature 
and  business,  and  one  of  idleness  and  fashion.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
father's  authority,  the  laiHr  would  have  gained  his  preference;  but 
Lord  Auchinleck,  believing  that  the  lively  talents  of  his  son  could  not 
fail  of  success  at  the  bar,  urged  him  to  become  a  lawyer,  with  tint- 
teries,  pmniisrs,  and  some  threats,  ithich  at  last  subdued  .lanit'ii's  ptu- 
sioD  for  a  red  coat,  a  coekade,  and  a  commission  in  the  Guards.  A 
sort  of  compromise  took  place  between  the  father  and  the  son  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  latter  obtained  permission,  with  a  suitabli'  pecu- 
niary allowance,  to  visit  London,  to  study  the  civil  law  lit  Utrecht,  and 
to  male  the  tour  of  Europe  before  lie  should  finally  tix  himself  ut  home 
as  a  practising  advocate.  On  his  arrival  in  the  metnipolis,  his  passion 
for  the  acijuaintance  of  men  of  great  intellectual  emimnce  had,  in  the 
lint  instance,  the  merit  of  saving  him  from  the  emptiness  of  mere  fiip- 
pery,  as  well  as  from  brutal  and  proHignte  debauchery.  Even  in  tlii! 
(ociety  of  a  Wilkes  and  a  Foote,  in  their  loosest  anil  most  convivi;il 
hours,  it  was  not  possible  that  there  should  not  be  more  of  "  tiie  leaf^t  ul 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul "  than  of  sensual  grossness. 

The  eloquence  of  the  '  Haniblers,*  being  of  that  gorgeous  and  stronjjly 
discriminated  character  which  most  easily  engages  the  attention  if! 
youth,  had  powcrl'uliy  impressed  the  imagination  of  Bo^Well  during  lii^ 
studies  at  Edinburgh.  Johnson's  '  Dictionary,'  presenting  its  author  Ifi 
the  character  of  the  great  censor  and  dictator  of  the  English  languup\ 
aidMl  and  confirmed  the  impression.  \Vhcn,  in  addition  to  this,  hi' 
learned  that  Johnson's  conversation  was  not  less  rich  and  urigiual  than 
his  books,  there  needed  nothing  more  to  make  him  earnestly  ambitiou-i 
of  the  great  lexicographer's  actjuaintance.  He  found  in  Johit^on,  wheii 
(lie  desired  introduction  was  at  last  obtained,  not  precisely  what  iie 
bad  imagined,  but  souii'tliing  of  a  different  cast  allogilber  from  ih^ii 
which  bis  hopM  ami  wishes  had  taught  him  to  expect.  Almost  from 
the  wry  fir>t  duyi  of  their  acquaintance,  he  gladly  haunted  the  pn*a- 
rnce  of  tlie  illustrious  mornlis'i,  and  watchrd  and  preserved  the  treasures 
which  liull  from  his  lips  as  if  he  had  already  determined  to  become  his 
biographer.  Attentions  so  respectfully  ftaltering  are  not  ensily  resisted 
by  cittuT  philoiiophers  or  heroes;  Johnson  could  not  but  Iwcomc  pur- 
tiol  to  an  admirer  who  professed  to  court  his  company  almoat  with  ili<> 
bamlile  devotion  of  a  mortal  ullcnding  the  footsteps  of  a  divinity,  who 
was  Itimstrll' a  youth  of  genius,  fortune,  and  tohJoU)  and  who  ardently 
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the  wKpeufcaM^  grafillafioB  of  tkat 

«#  lMfii|r«  m  htii  t0«r  tiifwiefc  GenuBj,  dbe  travdCag 

Ri)^  AoMorahie  George  Ketcb,  tii«  IM  Eari  )fariK&al'  «f 

la  Sm'meikm0i,  ik^  Lonl  ManseJMl  iotrodaeed 

fi>  Ro>— ica»,  vLo  tl»^ii,  a»  ezfle  froB 

MMien  m  S^^ukhaoM,  wader  dbe  pmcecuiie  «f  tke  gmt  kio^  of  ftw 

M.     BMveilt  ro  doe  txine,  ItMod  orririoa  to  tefl  tke  world  how  kmdlj 

he  k^i  rbft^d  JtmhJwqmtr^Rijmmtwm  i  bov  kxudlT  W  hod  bccB  r»* 

emed  by^  tlie  hAHmtj  pliilaiopber ;  and  witk  wluu  iatteriBgaMl 

oential  eooim^.fidatiofM  a  mao  lo  disceniiDg  and  so  Mvpioov 

deigned  to  humour  hi*  iiK-htA !     Bosweil  had  abo  tke  pleanre  of 

log  tke  patriarch  <»f  Femey,  and  the  delight  of  hearing  kirn  deal  ovi 

narcanna   and   malictoos  fictions,  the  inspiratioBs  of  fear  and   envy, 

agatotft  a  riiral  wit  and  pbilo-opker  who  was  as  Tain  and  jeakms  as  kian 

self. 

Having  se^n  the  lions  in  Of  nnauy  amd  Switzerland,  Boswell  hastened 
away  over  the  Alps  to  Italy.  AddL«on  had  visited  and  celebrated  tke 
republic  of  San  Marino ;  Boswell  resolved  to  vbit  that  of  Corsiea.  Tke 
Corsieans,  after  stni;?gling  with  various  success,  for  a  long  coarse  of 
years,  to  throw  off  tlie  yoke  of  the  Genoese,  were  at  last  abont  to  be 
transferred  to  masters  against  whose  power  their  efforts  would  be  vain ; 
at  this  moment  they  enjoyed,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  isle,  a  mise- 
rable independence  parcluued  at  the  expense  of  almost  all  besides  that 
was  precioos  in  liie.  Their  last  generous  exertions  to  secure  the  prize 
of  liberty  had,  more  than  all  the  former,  drawn  upon  them  the  admira- 
tion and  the  eager  sympathy  of  Europe.  The  fiime  of  Fsoli  and  tke 
Corsfcans  had  greatly  interested  the  curiosity  of  Boswell,  as  a  young 
Scottbh  whig,  even  before  he  saw  Rousseau;  Rousseau's  conversation  and 
eulogy  of  Paoli  completed  the  charm.  The  Genevan  philosopher  was 
too  cautious,  however,  to  give  Boswell  more  than  an  indirect  letter  of 
;  introduction  to  the  Corsican  general,  who  received  him  with  kindness 
and  respect,  and  entertained  him  with  liberal  hospitality.  Fsoli  and 
his  Corsicans  couhl  not  help  expressing,  in  Boswell's  hearing,  their 
wishes  that  tlify  might  obtain  the  protection  and  aid  of  Britain ;  and 
Boswell,  in  the  Don  Quixote-like  fervour  of  bis  imagination,  was  almost 
moved,  when  these  wishes  met  bis  ear,  and  when  be  saw  himself  lodged, 
feasted,  and  attended  in  ceremonious  state,  to  believe  himself  a  British 
amlMssador,  deputed  to  declare  Britain  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Corsican 
freedom.  After  he  retired  from  the  court  of  Paoli,  he  was  politely  re- 
rifivcfl,  and  entertained  with  courteous  hospitality,  by  the  French  offi- 
rem  on  the  isle.  He  returned  at  last  to  the  Italian  continent,  vain  of 
his  ex|>edition,  and  gratefully  boasting  of  all  the  favours  and  honours 
which  it  had  procured  him. 
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On  hii  return  to  Britain,  in  compliance  vith  the  wislies  of  hU  lite- 
rary friends,  he  gave  to  the  public  thoHc  observations  which  he  bad 
made  in  the  Corsican  part  of  his  travels.  The  book  is  wrillen  in  a 
pure,  lively,  correct,  and  eaiy  style  of  composition.  With  the  anec- 
dotical  sprightliness  of  Boswell  himself,  it  mingles  in  no  sparing  propor- 
tion a  seaaoning  of  the  erudition  of  his  friend  Lord  Hales,  and  of  the 
light  philosophical  speculation  of  Lord  Kames.  An  ill-natured  criUc 
Blight  say,  that  Ilie  Panliana,  which  fill  a  part  of  this  volume,  are  at 
least  not  superior  to  the  Jests  of  Joe  Miller,  or  Swilt's  well-known 
E«say.  But  ihe  author'*  friends  praised  the  book  ;  the  «orld.  in  gene- 
ral, were  amused  with  it ;  and  Boswell  was  made  superlatively  happy. 

About  this  time  he  submitted  to  the  usual  course  of  trioli  which  the 
^uididates  for  admission  into  the  Scottish  faculty  of  advocates  are  re> 
qoired  to  undergo  before  they  can  be  received  into  it  as  membera. 
He  passed  through  these  trials  with  honour.  On  his  being  called  to 
the  bar,  the  heir  to  a  considerable  estate,  and  enjoying  already  an 
wnple  allowance  from  his  father,  he  did  not  feci  the  Btrong  oecfasity  of 
pleading  causes  that  lie  might  live.  Hence,  content  with  the  praise  of 
colloquial  talents  and  of  captivating  social  (jualities,  he  sutfercii  men  of 
br  inferior  powers,  without  other  merit  Have  that  of  plodding  assiduity, 
to  outstrip  him  in  his  juridical  career,  and  to  engross  that  business  at 
the  bar  which  their  clients  would  much  rather  have  committed  to  him. 
Though  perhaps  never  a  deeply  learned  and  acutely  discriminatiiii) 
counsellor,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  soon  aliained,  if  he  himself  had 
so  chosen,  to  almost  unrivalled  eminence  as  a  pleader.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  kindest  affections  towards  all  his  domestic  relations ;  yet,  carried 
Kway  by  his  irresistible  passion  for  that  gay  and  enlightened  society  in 
which  he  was  riualified  to  shine,  he  still  hastened  impatiently  away  to 
London,  as  soon  as  the  vernal  or  autumnal  vacation  of  the  court  of 
Sesaion  commenced,  leaving  a  lovely  and  excellent  wife  to  languish  lor 
his  return,  and  consuming  in  his  own  person  alcxpenses  too  large  a  pro- 
portion  of  an  income  which  had  been  better  appropriated  to  Inmily  uses. 

It  was  in  the  year  1773,  that  he  at  last  prevailed  with  Dr  Johnson 
to  accompany  him  in  an  autumnal  journey  through  the  Highlands  and 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  Johnson  joined  him  at  Edinburgh, 
newly  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation  of  the  court  of  Session  for 
that  season.  Boswell  with  pride  introduced  his  great  literary  friend  to 
all  the  best  company  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and  carried  him  to 
Tiew  every  object  which  he  supposed  likely  lo  give  him  clear  and  not 
tmlkrourable  notions  of  the  state  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  wealth  of 
Scotland.  Leaving  Edinburgh, — ihey  crossed  the  frith  of  Forth, — 
puaed  through  File  to  St  Andrew's, — and  after  sighing  over  the  ruins 
of  its  cathedral  and  dilapidated  colleges,  proceeded  across  the  Tay  t<i 
Aberbrothwick.  They  were  made  bui^esses  of  Aberdeen ;  were  lulled 
lo  sleep  in  Slains  castle  by  the  winds  breaking  on  its  battlements  and 
tlie  billows  dashing  against  its  base  ;  looked  in  vain  for  the  weird-sisters 
on  the  heath  on  which  Macbeth  heard  those  doubtful  prophecies  which 
urged  hitn  to  his  fute ;  talked  of  savages  and  shopkeepers  with  Lord 
Honboddoi  and  'per  varios  casus,'  arrived  at  lt:ngth  at  Inverness. 
Prom  Inverness  they  travelled  across  the  isthmus  of  tlie  Highlands  t« 
Olenolg.  Ferried  over  from  the  Scottish  continent  to  the  isle  oF  Skye, 
_Uie  greatest  of  the  HebudR,  they  then  waiidcrcd  ttbout  for  a  while 
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tmong  tbese  mIcsi  charmet]  with  the  kind  and  luKunuuH  u.upitality  nf 

inaular  chieftaios,  and  interested  by  Oie  simplicity  and  pecgjiar- 

I  ilty  of  Highland  tnanners.     At  last  tlicy  returned  witliin  the  l>oume  oS 

lowland  life.     Johnson,  having  talked  down  the  Edinburgh -men,  de- 

£arted  for  London ;  and  Boswell  betook  himseir  for  the  winter  to  the 
Dgrjleful  business  of  the  Scottish  bar.  The  world  expected  a  book  or 
I  to  be  the  results  of  the  Hebudean  travels  ofBoswell  and  Johnson; 
were  they  disappointed.  Within  a  reasonable  length  ortimeAAof 
Jotinson'it  return  to  London,  appeared  hia  account  of  his  '  Joumpy  lo 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.'  Boiwell's  little  bark,  although  not 
qtiite  so  soon  launched  as  the  great  first-rate  of  his  friend,  was,  bow. 
erer,  to  sail  attendant  on  its  triumph.  His  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides '  did 
not  appear  In  print  till  a  number  of  years  after.  It  was  then  received 
by  the  public  with  un  avidity  which  even  exceeded  that  with  which 
Johnson's  book  had  been  bought  and  read.  It  is  filled  chiefly  with  the 
detail  of  Johnson's  conversation  and  minutest  acts  during  the  journey. 
It  added  also  lights,  shades,  drapery,  and  colouring,  to  that  great  por- 
trait of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  which  Johnson  had  drawn  with  a  pental 
careless  of  all  but  the  primary  and  essential  proportions  and  the  grand- 
est efTecls:  it  showed  Boswell  to  have  acquired  new  acuteness  of  dis- 
cemnient,  and  new  stores  of  knowledge,  since  he  wrote  his  '  Account  of 
Corsica ;'  but  it  at  the  same  time  proved  him  to  have  busied  hin»df 
about  trifles,  till  trifling  was  almost  all  the  business  of  which  he 
pable ;  it  evinced  the  truth  of  Johnson's  observation  of  him,  '■ 
wanted  bottom  1" 

From  the  era  of  this  famed  Hebudean  excursion  till  the  time  t^', 
father's  death,  Boswell's  life  ran  on  in  Its  usual  tenor,  undistinguished 
by  any  remarkable  change  in  its  circumstances  or  hal>iL° 
tinued  to  make  frequent  visits  to  London, — to  linger  as  long  as  poMibli 
upon  every  visit,  amidst  the  fascinating  society  to  which  his  presence 
was  there  acceptable, — and  to  leave  it  upon  every  occasion  of  bis  re* 
turn  to  Scotland  with  the  reluctance  and  depression  of  one  driven  into 
exile  from  a  scene  of  pure  unmingled  joy.  Hia  predilection  for  Lon- 
don determined  him  at  length  entirely  to  relinqubh  the  Scottish  bar 
for  the  English  bur,  and  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Temple, 
Lord  Auchinleck  soon  after  died,  and  James,  as  his  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  of  the  fiimily  estates.  The  renls  exceeded 
not  flIWen  hundred  pounds  a  year;  ajuinturc  to  bis  mother-in-law  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  this  income  :  and  James  himself  was  but  a  life-renter, 
enjoying  the  produce  but  bound  up  by  a  strict  entail  from  impairing 
the  capital.  For  a  little  he  found  the  change  in  his  condition  n< 
pleasant ;  but  his  revenue  was  soon  experienced  to  be  inadequate 
wishes,  Mrs  BoswuM's  health  began  to  decline;  the  afTairs  of  I 
tate  for  a  time  detained  him  from  revisiting  London  ;  his  wonted  fit 
low  spirit!  occasionally  returned;  and  his  ordinary  happiness  qaici 
settled  rather  under  than  above  the  same  mediate  level  as  before,  kie 
had  hopes  that  Mr  FitI,  with  the  generous  gratitude  of  a  youthful 
heart,  would  reward  hi*  services  with  a  place  or  pension  ;  but  Mr  Pitt 
found  it  easier  to  put  him   off  with  . 
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He  at  lengtli  fixed  bis  residence  in  London,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  Tor  business  at  the  English  bnr.  His  b^innings  w^re  here 
uIm  not  unproinisinfr.  I3y  the  favour  of  Lord  Lonsdale  he  obtained 
ihc  respectable  appoititment  or  Recorder  of  Carlisle.  He  attended  the 
judges  io  pursuit  of  business  upon  several  or  their  circuits;  and  wai 
sotnelimes  retained  to  plead  in  a  Scottish  appeal.  But  his  habits  of 
conviviality)  his  character  Tor  Bighty  gaiety  in  compatible  with  eminence 
in  businei>s,  the  lateness  of  the  lime  in  lite  at  nhich  he  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  perhaps  also  hi«  want  of  perseverance,  soon  Mopped  him 
short  in  his  career  of  juridical  practice  in  England  as  befoi-e  in  Scot- 
laud.  His  first  ardour  was  gradually  extinguished ;  he  relinquished  the 
hope  of  becoming  more  eminent  in  West  minster- hall  than  he  had  been 
in  the  parliament- house  at  Edinburgh  ;  he  even  resigned  the  office  of 
Recorder  of  Carlisle,  and  resolved  henceforth  to  court  only  the  praise 
of  literature  and  colloquial  aprightlinesa. 

It  was  extremely  furtuDale  for  the  lovers  of  literary  anecdote,  and  of 
the  memory  of  Johnson,  that  he  was  driven  to  adopt  this  resolution. 
Having  treasured  up  with  wonderful  diligence  the  belter  part  of  what 
had  fallen  from  his  late  friend  Johnson,  in  many  of  the  conversations  in 
which  he  had  excited  or  listened  to  Johnson's  wisdom  and  colloquial 
eloquence,  from  the  coramencement  of  their  acquaintance  to  the  period 
of  bis  friend's  death,  lie  now  undertook  to  compose  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  that  great  man,  in  which  those  treasured  gleanings  from  hia 
colloquial  dictates  should  be  carefully  interwoven.  This  book  was, 
with  much  care  and  pains,  composed,  conducted  through  the  press,  and 
presented  to  the  public.  By  the  public  It  was  at  first  sight  received 
with  some  measure  of  prejudice  against  it;  for  who  could  suppose  that 
he  who  could  not  make  up  a  moderote  octavo,  without  introducing  into 
it  n  number  of  trifles  unworthy  to  be  written  or  read,  should  have  fur- 
nished out  two  copious  quartos  of  the  biography  of  a  single  man  of  let- 
ters, otherwise  than  by  filling  them  with  trifles.  But  every  reader  was 
soon  pleasingly  disappointed.  It  was  found  to  exhibit  an  inimitably 
taithful  picture  of  the  mingled  genius  and  weakness,  the  virtues  and 
vices,  the  sound  sense  and  pedantry,  the  benignity  and  passionate  harsh- 
ness, of  the  great  though  not  consummately  perfect  man,  the  train  of 
whose  life  it  endeavoured  to  unfold.  Johnson  was  seen  in  it,  not  as  a 
solitary  figure,  but  associated  with  those  groups  of  bis  distinguished 
content  pomries  with  which  it  was  his  good  fortune,  in  all  the  latter  and 
more  illustrious  years  of  his  life,  often  to  meet  and  converse.  It  dis- 
played many  fine  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  and  philosophical  wisdom  were 
liable  to  be  carelessly  intermingled  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  tho 
best  company  in  Britain.  It  preserved  a  thousand  precious  anecdoti- 
cal  memorials  of  the  state  of  arts,  manners,  and  policy  among  us  during 
this  period,  such  as  must  be  invaluable  to  the  philosophers  and  antiqua- 
rians ofa  future  age. 

The  publication  of  this  work  was  the  last  eminently-conspicuous 
event  in  Buswell's  life.     He  died  on  tlic  IDth  of  June,  1799.' 

'  Abtitlgol  rromt  ■aninuii' inlbe  ■  Munihly  Miguine'  iar  ISOa. 
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^M  Ths  foundation  of  philosophical  chemistry  was  laid  i 

H  Dr  Cullen.     Until  ftbout  the  year  1730,  chemistry,  in  Ih 

^m  least,  tr&s  little  else  than  the  art  of  preparing  raedicioes ;  and  the  only 

^1  business  of  its  public  professors  was  to  impart  to  medical  students  tome 

^1  little  knowledge  of  the  principal  chemical  agentit  and  their  action,  with 

^M  an  exclusive  view  to  the  methods  of  preparing  the  dilfereul  articles  of 

^P  the  pharroocopceia.     Dr  Cullen 's  chemical  pnlectivns  in  the  college  of 

^B  Glasgow  first  conferred  somellnng  like  the  dignity  of  a  science  upon 

^M  chemistry  ;  and  It  nas  his  lectures  that  first  incited  and  directed  BUck 

^M  to  that  course  of  research  which  ended  in  the  establishment  uf  (be 

^M  great  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  and  those  discoveries  respecting  lime 

^P  and  magnesia  which  conducted  other  chemists  to  the  true  theory  of 

Joseph  Black  was  born  of  British  parents  at  Bourdeeui  in  France,  in 
the  year  1726.  He  spent  in  Bourdeaux  and  its  vicinity  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  sent  to  Belfast,  where 
he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  literary  education,  which  he  completed 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  the  course  of  his  studies,  be  doe«  not 
appear  to  have  entered  very  deeply  into  the  abstract  sciences;  his  pre- 
dilection for  chemistry  was  early  and  decided,  and  he  passed  hli  time 
»  chiefly  in   the  investigations  of  experimental  philosophy.      In   making 

choice  of  a  profession  be  selected  that  of  medicine,  as  being  tlie  most 
nearly  related  lo  his  bvourite  studies. 
He  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1754.  His  inaugural  dissertation 
printed  on  this  occasion  contains  an  outline  of  one  of  bis  great  discov- 
eries,— the  nature  of  (lie  alkaline  earths  and  the  properties  of  fixefl  air. 
It  was  entitled  '  De  Iluniore  acido  a  cibrts  orto  et  Magnesia  alba.'  In 
1756  be  commnnicated  his  ideas  on  this  subject  at  greater  length  in  ■ 
paper  which  be  read  before  a  philosophical  society  in  Edinburgh.'  Na> 
thing  could  exceed  in  simplicity  the  methods  which  our  chemist  pursued 
in  conducting  his  researches  even  at  this  early  period  of  bis  investiga- 
tions.  "In  the  same  year,"  he  says,  "in  whicb  my  first  account  of 
these  experimenta  was  published,  namely  1757,  I  had  discovered  that 
this  particular  kind  of  air,  attracted  by  alkaline  substances,  is  deadly  to 
all  animals  that  breathe  it  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils  together;  but  that 
if  the  nostrils  were  keptshut,  I  was  led  lo  think  that  it  might  be  brealhed 
with  safely.  I  found,  for  example,  that  when  sparrows  died  in  it  in  ten 
or  eleven  seconds,  they  would  live  in  it  for  three  or  four  minutes  when 
the  nostrils  were  shut  by  melted  suet.  And  I  convinced  myself,  ihsl 
the  change  produced  on  wholesome  air  by  breathing  it,  consisted  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  in  the  conversion  of  part  of  it  into  fixed  air.  For  1  found 
that  by  blowing  through  a  pipe  into  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  caustio 
alkali,  the  lime  was  precipitated,  and  tlic  alkali  was  rendered  mild.  I 
was  partly  led  to  tboe  experiments  by  some  olMervatioas  of  Dr  Hali 
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in  which  he  says  ihat  breathing  ihrouf^h  diaphngniB  of  cloth  dipped  in 
alkaline  solution,  made  the  air  last  longer  for  [he  purposes  of  lifet  In 
the  same  year,  1  raunil  that  fixed  sir  is  the  chief  part  of  the  elaiHtic  mat- 
ter which  ia  Tornied  in  liquids  in  the  vinous  furmentation.  Van  Hel- 
moDt  had  indeed  said  tliis,  and  it  was  to  this  that  he  first  gave  the  name 
gai  tilvalre.  It  could  not  long  be  unknown  to  those  occupied  in  brevr- 
ing  or  making  wines.  But  it  was  at  random  that  he  said  it  was  the 
same  with  that  of  the  grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy — but  he  supposed  the 
identity,  because  both  are  deadly — for  he  had  examined  neither  of 
them  chemically,  nor  did  he  know  that  it  was  the  air  disengaged  in  the 
eServescence  of  alkullne  substances  with  acids.  I  convinced  myself  of 
the  bet,  by  going  to  a.  brew-house  with  two  phials,  one  filled  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  other  with  lime-water.  I  emptied  the  first  into  a 
vat  of  wort  fermenting  briskly,  holding  the  mouth  of  the  phial  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  wort.  I  then  poured  some  of  the  lime-water  into  it. 
shut  it  with  my  finger,  and  shook  it.  The  litne-waler  became  turbid 
immediately.  Van  Helmont  says  that  the  duntte,  or  deadly  vapour  of 
burning  charcoal,  is  the  sarae  gas  silvestre ;  but  this  was  also  a  random 
cottjecture.  He  docs  not  even  say  that  it  extinguishes  ftatne :  yet  this 
was  ktiowQ  to  the  chemists  of  his  day.  I  had  now  the  certain  fncans  of 
deciding  the  question,  since,  if  the  same,  it  must  be  fixed  air.  I  made 
several  ludistinct  experiments  as  soon  as  the  conjecture  occurred  to  my 
thoughts;  but  they  were  with  little  conlrivance  or  accuracy.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  I  discovered  that  it  was  fixed  air  that 
escaped  from  iermentiog  Liquors,  I  made  an  experiment  which  satisfied 
me.  Unfixing  the  noxzic  of  a  pair  of  chamber  bellows,  t  put  a  bit  of 
charcoal.  Just  red  hot,  into  the  wide  end  of  it,  and  then  quickly  putting 
it  into  its  place  again,  1  plunged  the  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  a  phial,  and 
forced  iJie  air  very  slowly  through  the  charcoal,  so  as  to  maintain  its 
combustion,  but  not  produce  a  heat  too  suddenly  for  the  phial  lo  bear. 
When  1  Judged  that  the  air  of  the  phial  was  completely  vitiated,  1 
poured  lime-water  into  it,  aod  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  become 
milky  in  a  moment."*  The  course  of  investigation  thua  opened  up  for 
the  first  time  was  afterwards  pursued  by  Cavi'ndbli  and  Priestley,  and 
undoubtedly  ctmducted  them  to  those  brilliant  discoveries  which  have 
rendered  their  names  immortal  in  the  annals  of  chemical  science. 

In  the  same  year,  1766,  Dr  Black  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  anatomy  in  Glasgow,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  hii 
preceptor,  CuUen.  From  this  period  his  attention  was  necessarily  much 
occupied  by  the  routine  of  teaching.  Before  the  year  1763,  however, 
he  had  brought  his  next  grand  set  of  experiments  and  inquiries  on  the 
absorption  of  heat  to  a  conclusion.  He  removed  from  Glasgow  to  Edin< 
burgh  in  176G,  where  he  again  succeeded  Culleii  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry. LVom  this  period,  says  his  biographer  Mr  Itobison,  he  "formed 
the  firm  rcaolution  of  directing  his  whole  study  to  the  improvement  oi 
his  schol&iB  in  tlie  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  saw  too 
many  of  them  with  a  very  scanty  stock  of  previous  learning ;  he  had 
many  from  the  workshop  of  the  manufacturer,  who  had  none  at  all : 
and  he  saw  that  the  Datnber  of  such  hearers  most  increase  with  the  in- 
criosiog  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  country :  and  these  appeared  to 
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lu  by  no  means  the  leajtt  imporlant  part  of  liis  auililory. 
igage  the  alteotioD  of  such  pupils,  and  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  tbe 
.  -most  illiterate,  was  tliererore  coanidered  by  Dr  Black  as  his  most  ucred 
duty.  PIolii  doctrines,  therefore,  taught  in  the  pliiincst  manner,  muM 
'  .employ  hia  chief  study.  That  no  help  may  be  nanting,  all  must  be 
.illustrated  by  suitable  experiments,  by  the  exhibilion  of  specimens,  and 
'  n on agem en t  of  chemical  processes.  Nice  and  abstruse  philo«uphical 
I  Opinions  would  not  interest  such  hearers ;  any  doctrines,  inculcated  in 
K  refined  manner,  and  referring  to  elaborale  disquisitions  of  others, 
J  would  not  be  understood  by  the  major  part  of  an  audience  of  young 
'-persons,  ad  yet  only  beginning  their  studies.  To  this  resolution  Dr 
Black  strictly  ailhered,  endeavouring  every  year  to  make  hia  courses 
more  plain  and  familiar,  and  illustrating  them  by  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
amples in  the  way  of.  experiment.  No  man  could  perform  these  mor« 
neatly  and  successfully.  They  were  always  ingeniously  and  judiciously 
contrived,  cleariy  establishing  the  point  in  view,  and  never  more  than 
sufficed  for  this  purpose.  While  he  scorned  the  quackery  of  a  show- 
man, the  simplicity,  neatness,  and  elegance,  with  which  they  were  per- 
fbrmed,  were  truly  admirable.  Indeed  the  limplex  mundiliit  stamped 
every  thing  that  he  did.  I  think  it  was  the  unperceived  operation  ol 
this  impression  that  made  Dr  Black's  lectures  such  a  treat  to  all  his 
scholars.  They  were  not  only  instructed,  but  (ihey  knew  not  how) 
delighted  1  and  without  any  eS'urt  to  please,  but  solely  by  the  natural 
emanation  of  a  gentle  and  elegant  mind,  co-operating,  indeed,  with  a 
most  perspicuons  exhibition  of  his  sentiments,  Dr  Black  became  a 
favourite  lecturer;  and  many  were  induced,  by  the  report  of  bis  stu- 
dents, lo  attend  his  courses,  without  having  any  particular  relish  for 
chemical  knowledge,  but  merely  in  order  to  be  pleased.  This,  how- 
ever, contributed  greatly  to  tite  extending  the  knowledge  of  chcniii' 
try  ;  and  it  became  a  fashionable  part  of  the  acconipliiihment  of  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Dr  Black's  only  publications,  subsequent  to  his  Edinburgh  appolot- 
meot,  were  a  paper  on  the  eifects  of  boiling  upon  water  in  dispo^'ing  it 
to  freeze  more  readily,  printed  in  the  'London  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions' for  1774,  and  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  some  hot  springs  in 
Iceland,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Trausactions'  for  17i)t.  H« 
die<t  in  1799. 

Mr  Kobison  has  given  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  personal  habit* 
and  general  demeanour  of  this  illustrious  philosopher.  "  I  have  already 
observed,"  says  he,  "  that  when  I  was  first  acquainted  with  Dr  Black, 
his  aspect  was  comely  and  interesting.  As  he  advanced  in  years  his 
countenance  continued  to  pre«crve  that  [ileasing  expression  of  inward 
satisfaction,  which,  by  giving  case  to  the  beholder,  never  fails  to  please. 
His  manner  was  perfectly  easy,  and  unaffected,  and  graceful.  He  was 
of  most  easy  approach,  affable,  and  readily  entered  into  conversation, 
whether  serious  or  trivial.  His  mind  being  abundantly  furoishrd  with 
matter,  hia  conversation  was  at  all  times  pertinent  and  agreeable  i  for 
Dr  Black's  acquirements  were  not  merely  those  of  a  man  of  science. 
He  WIS  a  stranger  to  none  of  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  life.  He 
therefore  easily  fell  into  any  topic  of  conversation,  and  supported  his 
part  in  it  respectably.  He  had  a  fine,  or  accurate  musical  ear,  and  a 
voice  which  would  obey  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  for  he  sungi 
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uid  perronned  on  Ibe  flute,  with  great  taite  and  Teeling ;  and  could  sing 
a  plain  air  at  sight,  wliich  many  instrumental  performers  caDnot  do. 
But  this  was  scieDCC'  Dr  Black  was  a  very  intelligent  judge  of  musical 
oomposition ;  and  I  never  heard  any  person  express  so  intelligibly  the 
characteristic  differences  of  some  of  the  national  musics  of  Europe,  t 
speak  of  Dr  Black  as  1  knew  him  at  Glasgow.  Atler  his  coming  to 
Edinburgh,  he  gave  up  moet  of  those  amusements.  Without  having 
studied  drawing,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  power  of  expreaaion 
with  his  pencii,  both  in  figures  and  in  landscape.  He  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  expressing  the  passions ;  and  seemed,  in  this  respect,  to  have 
tlie  talent  of  a  history  painter.  He  had  not  any  opportunities  of  be> 
coming  a  connoisseur ;  but  his  opinion  of  a  piece  of  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture, was  respected  by  good  judges.  Figure,  indeeti,  of  every  kind, 
attracted  his  attention  ; — in  architecture,  furniture,  ornament  of  every 
iiort,  it  was  never  a  matter  of  indift'erence.  Even  a  retort  or  a  crucible 
was  to  his  eye  an  example  of  beauty  or  deformity.  His  memorandum- 
books  are  ^11  of  studies  (may  I  call  lliem)  of  this  sort;  and  there  is 
one  drawing  of  an  iron  furnaci^,  fitted  up  with  rough  unhewn  timber, 
that  is  finished  with  great  beauty,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  hand  of 
a  Woollett.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  young  ladies  were  proud  of  Dr 
Black's  approbation  of  their  taste  in  matters  of  oraameuL  These  are 
not  indiAerent  tilings;  they  are  features  of  an  elegant  mind,  and  they 
account  for  some  part  of  that  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  persons  of 
all  different  habits  and  pursuits  felt  in  Dr  Black's  company  and  conver- 
Kation.  I  think  that  1  could  frequently  discover  what  was  the  circum- 
stance of  forni,  4e.  in  which  Dr  Black  perceived  or  sought  for  beauty, 
— it  was  some  suitableness  or  propriety;  and  he  has  often  pointed  it 
out  to  nic,  in  things  where  I  never  could  have  looked  for  it.  Yet  I  saw 
tliat  he  was  ingeniously  in  the  right.  I  may  almost  say,  that  the  love 
iif  propriety  was  the  leading  sentiment  of  Dr  Black's  mind.  This  was 
the  first  standard  to  which  he  appealed  in  all  bis  judgments;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  endeavoured  to  make  it  the  directing  principle  of  hia  conduct. 
Happy  is  the  man  wliose  moderation  of  pursuits  leaves  this  sentiment  in 
possession  of  much  authority.  Seldom  areour  judgments  greatly  wrong 
nn  this  question :  but  we  too  seldom  listen  to  them." 

The  merits  of  Black  as  a  chemical  philosopher,  have  been  lost  sight 
iif  amid  the  brilliant  and  rapid  discoveries  of  his  successor,  though,  as 
has  been  most  justly  observed,  theirs  have  been  only  the  glories  of  rear, 
iiig  a  system  of  which  be  had  laid  the  lirm  foundations.  M.  De  Luc 
and  the  French  academicians  made  an  ungenerous  attempt  to  deprive 
Black  of  the  merits  of  his  great  discovery, — the  doctrine  of  latent  heat; 
but  his  countrymen  have  sncccssliitly  vindicated  his  claim  to  this  most 
important  and  fundamental  ihenrv.  M.  Wllcke,  secretary  ta4he  Stock- 
holm academy,  published  in  the  'Memoirs'  of  that  association,  for  1772, 
a  paper  on  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  snow  when  it  melts.  This 
was,  however,  just  ten  year*  after  the  publication  of  Black's  discovery. 
The  publications  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  on  the  same  subject  were 
full  twenty  years  later,  and  Dr  Irvine  and  Dr  Crawford  had  in  the  in- 
terval proseaited  their  master's  researches  with  greet  succesti,  and  proved 
that  every  substance  in  nature  has  a  specific  heat  of  its  own. 

Before  Black  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  in  chemistry,  the  chem- 
iils  nf  Europe  were  universally  possessed  with  a  mistaken  laith  in  the 
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phlogistic  theory  of  Suilil.  According  to  them,  all  combuitiUe  bodtra 
are  compounds, — one  of  their  constitueata  being  irhat  he  called  pblogiKon- 
DartRg'  combustion  this  phlogiston  makes  its  escape,  and  the  oilier  con- 
stituents reaioin  behind.  A  metal,  for  example,  according  to  the  Stahl- 
taa  theory,  is  a  compound  ofacalu  and  phlogiston;  and  when  it  is  burnt, 
the  phlc^isCon  flies  off  and  the  calx  remains.  But  it  was  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  vrhcn  a  metal  has  undergone  combustion,  the  calx  which 
remains  is  heavier  than  the  melal  was  before  it  was  burnt.  To  rae«t 
this  difficulty  chemists  gravely  asserted  that  phlogiston  was  not  merely 
destitute  of  weight,  but  actually  endowed  with  a  principle  of  levity ! 
This  phlogiston  of  Stab  I,  then,  was  "evidently  no  inference  front  induc- 
tion, even  as  modified  and  altered  by  his  followers;  neither  was  it  tiM- 
hypothesis  of  any  peculiar  qualities  in  the  matter  of  beat :  it  was  tiw 
assumption  of  a  substance,  different  from  every  other  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  endued  with  qualities  repugnant  to  lite  oniveml  pro- 
perties of  matter,  and  capable  of  producing  every  effect  which  the  in- 
ventors might  wish  to  explain.  Phlogiston  was  indeed  denominated  the 
matter  of  heat  and  light ;  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  the 
reguline  principle;  and  then,  inslead  of  saying  that  the  escajie  of  the 
matter  of  beat  and  light  causes  the  calcination  of  metals,  the  followers 
of  Stahl  would  have  said,  that  the  escape  of  the  regutinc  principle  causes 
the  combustion  of  inflammable  bodies.  It  is  evident  that  no  specific 
elTect,  DO  subordination  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  was  ever  u- 
eribed  to  the'substance  which  affects  our  sense  with  the  feeling  of  heat, 
until  Dr  Black,  from  the  most  feithful  and  cautious  examinaticHi  of  ob- 
vious fiicts,  found  thsl  this  substance  is  capable  of  uniting  with  bodies, 
so  as  not  to  aifect  our  senses  with  the  peculiar  feeling  of  heat,  and  yet 
to  produce  upon  those  bodies  the  most  important  changes, — in  the  same 
manner  that  an  acid,  when  combined  with  an  alkali,  ceases  to  taste  sour, 
while  it  destroys  the  acridity  of  the  alkali,  and  fonns  a  third  body,  pos- 
sessing the  noxious  qualilici  of  neither.  This  physical  law,  discovered 
by  the  strictest  induction,  is  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  an  infinite 
number  of  phenomena ;  its  operations  actually  occur  in  almost  every 
chemical  experiment,  and  its  influence  is  perceived  in  all  the  great  pro- 
cesses of  nature." 
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TitiB  literary  and  political,  rather  than  ecdesiastieal  character,  was 
native  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  His  fother  was  a  bot^teller.  t 
very  limited  circumstances,  and  he  himself  received  only  a  very  partial 
education.  In  17M,  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer;  and,  on  learn- 
ing his  Iraile  he  came  to  London,  where  he  for  some  time  supported 
himself  by  worklug  ae  a  journey  man -printer. 

In  17(>3,  be  appeared  as  an  author,  in  awork  entitled,  '  A  Review ol 
the  Genuine  Doctrines  of  Cbristianityi '  subsequently,  having  married  a 
lady  with  some  property,  he  opened  a  bookseller's  shop;  but  in  1774  he 
resigned  trade,  having  been  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  High- 
gate-     In  1776,  be  was  nominated  morning  preacher  to  a  congregatiuu 
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nt  Newington,  on  the  removal  of  Dr  Price  to  Hackney.  la  1779,  tlie 
univeraity  of  Edioburgh  conrerred  on  hira  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

On  tite  farmatioii  of  the  'Society  for  Constitutional  information,' 
Dr  Towers  tvos  ballolted  for,  and  appointed  secretary.  In  thi«  capacity 
he  was  laid  under  arrest  in  1794,  nrnl  exainined  before  the  Privy  eoui>- 
cil,  relative  to  ihe  proceedings  of  a  club  which  enumerated  amongst  iis 
members,  Ihe  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Kichmonil,  the  earls  of  Effingham 
and  Derby,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sliertdan,  Dr  Price,  Mr  Erskine,  and 
many  other  distinguished  names.  On  this  occasion  the  Doctor  exliib- 
iled  great  finaneas  aa  well  as  prudence,  and  was  dismissed  without  trial 
by  Ihe  inlercession  of  the  primatp.  On  the  establishment  of  the  soci- 
ety of  '  Friends  of  the  People,"  Dr  Tower*  was  of  course  enrolled  a 
member. 

Dr  Towers  wa«  a  man  of  entensive  information,  liberal  principles, 
and  great  energy  and  decision  of  charBcter.  He  lived  a  laborious  and 
useful  life  up  to  tlie  period  of  hie  death  in  1799.  He  compiled  the 
greater  part  of  the  '  British  Biography,"  also  between  fifty  and  sixty 
articles  in  the  new  edition  of  the  '  13iographiB  Brilannica.'  In  1773  he 
published  '  An  Examination  into  Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  attack  on  the  mem- 
ory of  Sydney  and  Russell;'  in  1774,  a  '  Letter  to  Dr  Johnson,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Political  Pamphlels  ;'  in  1786,  an  'Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr  Johnson  ;'  and,  in  1788,  '  Memoirs  of  tlio  Life  and 
Reign  of  Frederick  III." 


Uobtrt  Mtrrn. 
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13BTWEEM  the  classical  school  of  Gray  and  the  school  of  nature 
tbunded  by  Cowper,  there  arose  a  set  of  poets  in  England  who  strovi- 
10  introduce  into  the  native  literature  a  style  of  composition  and  senti- 
ment singularly  mawkisli  and  afTeclcd.  Of  this  new  school — on  which 
its  own  founders  conferred  the  name  of  Delia  Cruscun — Robert  Merry 
was  accouiiIed^nVr  princeps. 

"  The  first  foundation  of  the  gentleman,  in  young  Merry" — to  use 
the  words  of  a  biographer  of  his  own  school — "  was  laid  by  that  great 
literary  character,  Dr  Parr.*'  From  the  Doctor  he  went  to  Christ 
church,  Oxford.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  he  should  study  law  ;  and 
with  that  view,  after  leaving  the  university,  be  entered  of  Lincoln's  inn  ; 
but  he  speedily  forsook  Coke  and  Littleton  for  a  commission  in  the  horse- 
guards.  He  joined  that  honourable  corps  at  a  period  when,  according 
to  our  Di'lla  Cruscan  authority,  "it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
devotion  to  the  rosy  god  and  Cyprian  goddess  did  not  outdo  Its  zeal 
in  the  service  of  Bellona." 

A  military  life,  however, — even  in  such  a  gay  corps  as  the  liorse- 
guards, — "  did  not  long  engage  his  heart."  Our  hero  threw  up  his 
commission,  and  betook  himself  to  Florence,  where  our  '  English  Eueas' 
was  lor  a  while  captivated  and  entranced  by  the  charms  of  an  '  Ituliari 
Dido  Y  But  evenDldo's  influence  was  as  short-lived  as  that  of  Bellonu. 
The  "  waters  of  the  gilded  Po,"  which  had  once  "  extinguished  the  am- 
bition of  a  Phacion,"  now  "  contributed  lo  quench  the  flame  of  our 
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hem."     Literary  arabilion  oejit  took  possession  of  our  hero's  heart 
applied  liiraself  to  the  study  of  tlalian,  and  at  last  reacbed  the 
or  literary  glory  in  being  elected  "  a  member  of  the  ccli^bratetl  acadt 
Delia  Crusca." 

"  The  judicioas  and  learned  Mrs  Piozzi' 
Florence,  and  exercising  hpr  literary  gifts  in  a  publication  of  her 
called  '  The  Florentine  Miscellany.'  She  had  the  good  fortune  |i 
list  the  newly  elected  associate  of  the  Delia  Crusca  in  her  band 
contributors;  but  alas  !  "  while  nil  and  taste,"  fmys  our  leading  autbo> 
rity,  "  were  thus  publicly  diffused  through  the  elegant  part  of  the  worlit, 
private  scandal  did  not  want  for  publishers.  Tales  were  circulated, 
which,  according  to  the  late  and  learned  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine, 
could  not  fail  to  be  deemed  great  libels.  And  these  becoming  every 
day  more  current,  failed  not  to  give  great  uneasiness  lo  the  inamorato 
as  well  as  to  his  friendo.  Mr  Merry's  indignation  at  the  autliors  ol 
the^e  reports  urged  him  to  take  up  the  pen  of  satire  in  revenge.  He 
eniplriyed  it  in  ridiculing  the  greater  part  of  the  circle,  and  in  some 
measure  occasioned  its  breaking  up.  This  incident  hastened  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  gives  a  proper  occasion  lo  fpeak  of  his 
poetical  taste  and  acq  u  ire  men  b^." 

Our  Delia  Cruscan  biographer  goes  on  lo  Ictl  us  that  as  Mr  Mei 
"  had  ilie  qualities  of  a  poet  by  nature,"  it  was  nothing  in  the  h 
wonderful  that  he  should  at  last  think  of  turning  his  attention  to 
composition  of  poetry  ;  and  that  "  the  approbation  his  tint  eaisays 
the  art  experienced  fully  justified  the  great  expectation  formed  of 
future  productions.  Many  of  his  pieces,"  ne  are  assured,  "  have  b 
rather  impromptu  flights  to  Parnassus  than  studied  curaposittoiu.  Tbejr 
sliow,  however,  the  author's  powers ;  and  while  they  give  pleasure  to 
the  present  age  they  will  not  fail  lo  secure  him  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. Of  bis  beautiful  verses  and  fugitive-pieces  published  in  the 
'  World,'  under  the  title  Delia  Crusca,  Ac.  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ; 
they  are  fresh  in  every  one's  meoiory.  Of  bis  satirical  aud  witty  epi- 
grams published  in  the  '  Argus,'  under  the  signature  of  Tom  Tborne,  it 
is  equally  needless  to  make  mention.  During  the  last  months  of  that 
paper's  existence,  it  might  l)C  truly  snid,  a  certain  Itose  was  never 
without  a  Thome.  As  a  specimen  of  the  keenness  of  our  pool's  epi- 
grammatic wit,  we  give,"  continues  our  eulogist,  "the  few  following 
instances  :— 


It  alM  (h«  flnt  of  flowon 


But  O I  in  LoD J 


From  genii)  liHt.  tlie  bot-houH  lU 
Enpawli  laJ  liluibM,  llirlw  and  til 
Dm  tilt  poor  RuH  Hill  bde  and  ml 
WlwDB'er  iha  Houw  boeamc*  too  bi 


Wlkca  Tnilb  ber  reading  leaiiiga  ■ppitn, 
Th*  hireling!  roar  with  itreainiBg  lyei  - 
They  crowd  togeibcr  and  eompUin, 
Tbtj  nnnol  Iiht  »  gnM  »  [larn. 


"  U|>ona  oiioiatcrial newspaper nffislnfc  /"'f  ndoptcd  signature  to  lomv 
rsQt  of  a  very  (iiffcreat  nature  and  tendency,  lie  wrote  tiie  follo«-iii)<^ 


Our  cpigramraaliat  next  cilrpcti^d  liia  brilliant  IdeDL)  to  ilramatic 
compositiun  ;  l].ut  we  are  gravely  told  tliat  "  he  was  not  superficial 
cuough  to  sui'ceed  in  Iliis  walk.  He  disdained  la  gacrifice  Judgment 
to  perrerlcd  taste,  and  tlierefore  was  not  calculated  to  please  a  vitiated 
(lalate.  His  tragedy  of  'Lorenzo,'  represented  at  Covent  Garden 
house, — and  his  '  Magician  no  Conjuror," — while  tliey  prove  bis  varinuH 
torn  of  mind,  equally  manifest  to  tliiwe  who  knew  the  writer,  that  he 
was  bioMcd  to  the  undertaking  without  due  consideration.  His  native 
Hre,"  we  arc  next  assured,  "  flames  out  in  his  odea.  Some  of  these 
give  room  to  think  that  had  he  employed  himself  chiefly  iti  the  lyric 
>pecieB  of  poelry,  lie  might  have  filled  a  most  honourable  place  between 
Pindar  and  Horace>(l)  In  confirmation  of  which  a^serlion  reference  may 
be  had  to  the  odaic  song  be  wrote  for  the  I4tli  of  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  and  which  was  repealed  in  full  chorus,  with 
Mj  much  applause,  in  the  year  1791,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern. 
The  '  Laurel  of  Liberty'  be  wrote  also,  and  presented  it  to  the  National 
convention,  who  did  honour  to  the  author  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  received." 

The  French  revolution  drew  Merry  to  Paris,  where,  wc  arc  informed, 
he  favoured  the  young  legislature  with  a  short  treatise,  in  English,  on 
the  nature  of  free  government,  which  also  was  graciously  received  bj' 
the  convention  ;  "  honourable  mention  being  made  of  it  in  their  jour- 
nals." Our  poet  and  legislator,  however,  did  not  feel  himself  quite  at 
case  in  Paris:  "  Revolution  upon  revolution  greatly  affected  his  sensi- 
bility ;  for,  although  he  was  robu,°t  of  frame,  his  nerves  did  not  corres- 
pond with  his  muscular  strength."  For  these  excellent  reasons,  "  he 
fjaitled  the  scene  of  sanguinary  contention,"  and  once  more  betook 
himself  to  England.  Hta  next  advputure  we  must  relate  in  the  words 
(if  tiis  Delia  Cruscan  pupil. 

"  Upon  his  marriage  with  the  celebrated  actress  Miss  Brunton,  a 
prospect  opened  to  him  of  living  at  his  ease  by  the  joint  production  ol' 
that  lady's  talents  and  his  own  pen  ;  but  unfortunately  the  pride  of  those 
relations  upon  whom  he  liad  most  dependence,  was  wounded  by  the 
alliance,  and  he  was  constrained,  much  against  Mrs  Merry's  inelinaiion, 
to  take  her  from  the  stage.  This  he  did  as  soon  as  her  engagement  at 
the  theatre  espired,  which  was  in  the  spring  of  1792,  They  both  re- 
turned from  the  continent  in  the  summer  of  1793  (for  Mrs  Merry  hod 
accompanied  him  to  France,)  and  from  that  date  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  formed  any  settled  plan,  unless  their  retiring  to  America  in 
179S  may  be  so  considered.  Occasionally,  in  the  above  interval,  Mr 
Merry  wrote  for  a  periodical  paper  ;  and  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  the 
'  Telegraph'  was  the  production  of  hia  pen.  His  '  Signior  Pittachio,' 
written  at  thb  period,  must  ever  be  deemed  a  most  happy  production  of 
keen  satire,  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  auctenl  or  modern  times.  (1)  No 
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minuter  in  any  age  had  been  so  ridiculed  before.  But  our  author  had 
seen  that  the  thunder  of  reason  aiid  truth  had  been  as  inelfectually  tried 
to  change  the  slate  of  affairs  as  his  squibs  of  satire  and  ridicule ;  he 
therefore  b<^gan  to  think  of  seeking  in  a  distant  country  what  he  despaired 
of  ever  finding  in  this.  He  was  not  long  in  resolving.  He  snatched  up 
a  pen,  and  wrote,  partly  in  tears,  partly  in  ink,  an  adieu  to  his  native  land. 
These  affectiog  lines  are  iu  pHoE,  and  the  occasioa  and  subject  of  them 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  dearest  triends,  to  whom  upon  his  taking 
leave  he  said,  in  the  words  of  Oroonoko : — 

■  Thl.  lut  UieweW  : 

Be  lure  of  use  ihiug  tbiil  olll  comforl  ui, — 
WhBle?er  wrorlj  »b  »re  neil  Ihromi  upon. 

Considering  this  a  mere  sketch  of  a.  life  in  what  is  called  the  ffrmuU 
tnonde,  we  have  not  touched  upon  any  of  the  incideDts  of  our  h»o'fl 
early  age.  Trifling  as  they  may  be  thought  by  some  persons,  th«y  vill 
no  doubt  one  day  engage  tlie  pen  of  some  abler  hand,  who  shall  under- 
take fully  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  by  prefixing  his  whole  life  to  « 
collection  of  bis  classical  works." 

Mr  Merry  died  suddenly  at  Baltimore  iu  Maryland.  The  hopco  of 
his  biographer  remain  yet  unfulfilled.  Ko  collection  of  his  'classic*! 
works'  has  yet  been  calkd  for  by  an  undlscemtug  public ;  aud  of  his 
tremendous  satires,  unrivalled  odes,  aud  matchless  epigrams,  oot  one  is 
now  remembered  ;  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school  of  Erigliiih  poetry  has,  however,  been  embalmed  for  the  admirsr 
tiou  of  future  generations  in  Mr  Gifford'a  '  Bieviad  and  Mxviad  ' 


.Iames  Burmstt,  one  of  the  Scottish  lords  of  Session,  was  desc«;iid- 
ed  from  the  BDcient  lainily  of  the  Burnetts  of  Leys  iu  Kincardineshire, 
and  was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1714.  He  was  lint  educated  at  the  parbb  school  of  Laurence- 
kirk, whence  he  went  to  King's  college,  Aberdeen;  after  the  usual  cour«c 
iliere  he  went  to  the  continent,  and  studied  civil  law  at  the  uiiivervily  of 
Groningen.  Having  passed  successfully  through  his  juridiccd  studies, 
lie  was  received  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  advocutes  in  Edinburg)) 
in  1738,  and  speedily  rose  into  considerable  repute  and  practice  at  tliB 

During  the  rebellion  in  1745,  while  the  administration  of  justice  iii 
the  aortbern  capital  was  interrupted,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
gaim.'d  the  ae(|uaintancu  of  several  of  the  literati  of  tlic  duy,  aiid  parti- 
eularly  of  Mullet,  Thomson,  and  Armstrong.  These  visilit,  like  his  cod- 
Iciuporary  Boswell,  be  became  fund  of  repealing  during  the  vacation* 
of  court  i  HO  tliat  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  leading  literary 
men  of  the  day,  long  alter  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  laid  ia  the 
(lust. 

In  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench,  by  the  title  of  Lord  MoD' 
boddo,  on  the  death  of  I^rd  Milton.    Id  1 77;}  he  aurprifed  the  litecmj 
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U'urld  by  the  publicalioii  o(  liis  work  '  On  the  Ori);m  and  Progreu  of 
Language,' — a  work  Tull  of  profound  aud  varied  erudltiou  and  whimaical 
iitrfls,  but  intended  chiefly  to  vindicate  Ibe  honourt  of  Grecian  literature 
and  metaphysics  of  the  Greeks.  With  the  Baiue  capital  view  his  lord- 
bliip  afterwards  published  his  huge  treatise,  in  siv  4to  volumes,  on  'An- 
cient Metnphjsica."  Hi»  notions  of  the  origin  of  language,  arts,  and 
sciences  were  much  akin  to  those  of  the  ancient  Epicureans  as  detailed 
iiy  Lucretius  in  his  5th  book.  He  carried  his  admiratioD  of  the  ancients 
lo  an  excessive  and  foolish  pitch,  contending  not  only  lur  their  mental 
but  in  all  respects  physical  superiority  over  the  modern  race  uf  mortals, 
uliom  he  was  fond  of  representing  as  an  exceedingly  degenerate  race,  and 
degenerating  etill  in  each  successive  generation.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
about  his  lordship's  manner  which  indicated  any  thing  like  heartless- 
ness  towards  his  race,  or  even  any  want  of  the  amenities  of  life  in  hb 
general  manners.  Itoswell  carried  Johnson  to  see  Monboddo,  when  on 
iheir  tour  to  the  North.  Lord  Monboddo,  says  Boswell,  "received  us 
at  his  gale  most  courteously;  pointed  to  the  Douglas  arms  upon  his 
housi',  and  told  ns  that  bis  great -gran  dniot  her  was  of  that  fomily.  'In 
such  houses,'  said  be,  'our  ancestors  lived,  who  were  better  men  than 
wi-,'  '  No,  no,  my  lord  !'  said  Dr  Johnson,  '  we  are  as  strong  as  they 
and  a  great  deal  wiser.'  This  was  an  assault  upon  one  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's  capital  dognios,"  continues  Boswell,  "aud  I  was  erraid  there 
would  have  been  a  violent  altercation  in  the  very  close,  before  we  got 
into  the  house.  But  his  lordship  is  distinguished  not  only  for  '  Ancient 
Metaphysics,'  but  for  ancient  paliteise, — '  la  vieilU  cour,' — aud  he  made 

Lord  Monboddo  died  in  1799.     As  a  judge  he  was  ever  considered 
ubie,  upright,  and  assiduous  in  the  discitarge  of  his  duties. 


This  excellent  botanist  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  apothecaty  al 
Wellington,  Shrapahire.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
uad  graduated  in  1766. 

In  1TT4,  aller  having  practised  for  a  short  time  at  Staflbrd,  he  ro- 
tnoved  to  Birmingham,  where  he  soon  got  into  a  very  extensive  and 
lucrative  proctiee.  In  1776  h*;  published  a  '  Botanical  ArrangemeDt'  of 
British  plants,  in  two  vols.  6vo.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  wna 
little  more  than  a  translation  of  Hudson's  '  Flora  Anglica,'  published  iu 
1762,  which  last  was  an  adaptation  of  Ray's  synopsis  to  the  system  of 
LinnRus.  The  third  edition  of  the  *  Arrangement,'  however,  published 
in  four  vols.  8vo.  in  1796.  was  so  much  improved  and  enlarged  as  tu 
<te  justly  considered  an  original  work. 

in  1763  Df  Withering  published  a  translation  of  Bergmann's  '  Out- 
lines of  Mineralogy ;'  and  in  1785  a  very  valuable  professioiial  treatise 
on  the  use  of  fox-glove  as  a  diuretic.  Besides  these  publications  he 
communicated  a  variety  of  papers  lo  iIil-  Itoyal  society.  He  died  iu 
1799. 


^ 


Sainiam  MtUaatt). 


This  accoroplishcd  i^cliolar  aiiri  elegant  writer  was  sou  of  William 
Melmoth,  Esq.,  or  Lincoln's  inn,  tlie  author  of  a  very  popular  treatise 
entitled  '  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,'  which  was  ascribod 
by  Walpole  to  the  first  earl  of  Efnnont-  He  was  educated  for  his  father's 
profe!>sion,  and  appointed  a  coinmii>siDner  of  bankrupts,  by  Sir  John 
Eardley  Wilnioi,  in  1756.  He  feems.  however,  to  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  bis  life  in  rclirement  and  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 

He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1743,  in  a  volume  of  letters  under 
the  name  of  Fitzosbonie,  in  ivhich  he  has  discussed  various  topics,  moral 
and  litemry,  with  much  acutenefs  of  reasoning  and  elegance  of  dictioii. 
In  17-17  he  published  a  translation  of  Pliny's  Letters,  in  two  volumes  : 
and  in  1753  a  translation  of  Cicero's  Letters,  in  three  volumes.  Hi; 
subsequently  published  translations  of  Cicero's  treatises  '  De  Amicitui' 
and  '  Ue  Senectute.'  All  these  are  remarkably  elegant  works,  though 
the  translator  has  perhaps  enfeebled  the  energy  of  the  originals  by  the 
extreme  care  and  polish  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  style  a'  "  ' 
English  version.     He  died  at  Bath  in  1799. 


3ia^n  Macon. 
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This  celebrated  sculptor  was  the  son  of  a  cloth-worker  in  Southi 
.'^uirey.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  bis  education  very  limited,  tie 
discovered  an  early  taste  for  the  arts  of  design,  and  having  apprenticed 
bimseir,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  a  porcelain -maker,  he  was  employed 
in  modelling  those  little  figures  which  appear  in  bas  relief  on  some  ar- 
ticles of  potterj',  and  occasionally  too  in  painting  figures  on  plates  and 
dishes.  He  might  never  have  risen  from  this  humblest  walk  in  the  pro- 
fes-tion  of  art,  had  his  genius  not  been  excited  to  higher  attempts  than 
the  modelling  of  sheep  and  ■bepherdussei  by  the  small  clay  models 
used  by  sculptors  in  those  days  which  were  sent  to  the  pottery  fumao] 
to  be  hardened.  These  at  once  stimulated  his  ambition  and  directed 
his  taste ;  and  so  rapidly  did  he  improve  his  taste  and  execution  by  tbci 
contemplation  of  the  models  thus  supplied  him,  that  at  the  age  of  iiint!- 
leen  he  obtained  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  from  the  Society  of  arta  for 
a  model  in  clay ;  by  the  same  society  he  was  subsequently  awarded 
other  premiums  to  the  amount  of  above  £i!00,  in  the  course  of  fitient 
years.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Koyal  academy  he  became  a  shi- 
di-nt,  along  with  Banks  and  NoUckins,  aJid  in  1769  he  received,  firom 
the  handa  of  Keynalds,  the  first  gold  medal  for  sculpture  given  by  the 
academy. 

"  The  ■ubjecl,"  says  Mr  Allan  Cunningham,  "  was 
Anchises  from  the  burning  of  Troy, — the  figures  some  twenty  int 
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I'i^h  and  the  relief  smM, — and  I  suspect  one  of  hU  unsnRccMfu)  an- 
tagoniats  was  Banks;  lor  among  the  models  of  the  latter  I  have  observed 
two  relief  of  the  same  subject,  both  of  considerable  merit.  His  repu 
lation  was  farther  establtsheil  by  the  exliihitiim  of  his  statue  of  Mara; 
West,  when  he  saw  it,  aajil  to  one  of  hi^  brethren,  '  If  this  is  his  first 
pMuy,  what  will  this  man  be  when  he  arrives  at  maturity  ?' — an  obser* 
valion  creditable  to  both,  yet  proving  that  Bacon's  earlier  works  had 
tUiled  in  making  an  impression  on  the  painter.  The  statue  obtained  for 
our  sculptor  the  personal  notice  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Society  of  arts,  and  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Boyul 
academy  itself  ia  the  year  1770.  Looking  at  it  with  eyes  accustomed 
to  the  marbles  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Italy,  we  are  apt  to  feel 
some  surprise  that  it  should  have  awakened  so  much  emotion.  But  if 
nc  consider  the  state  of  sculpture  at  that  period  in  England,  we  will 
soften  the  severity  of  our  compariiwns,  and  rank  it  with  the  best  of 
those  statues  made  upon  academic  principles, — correct  in  outline,  ac- 
curate in  proportions, — nicely  balanced  in  action  and  skilfully  modelled, 
uiid  deficient  only  in  that  heroic  sentiment  and  true  touch  of  soul,  which 
eiui  animate  and  kindle  the  rudest  shape,  and  without  which  forms  wor- 
thy of  Olympus  are  but  clods  of  the  valley.  The  statue  is  naked,  nf 
the  size  of  life,  with  more  of  the  toti  graceful  look  of  Adonis  than  of  the 
fiery  energy  of  Mars." 

Bacon's  advancing  reputation  now  encouraged  him  to  open  a  studio 
in  the  city,  and  "  commence  his  contest  fur  bread  and  fame."  By  the 
kindness  of  Ur  Mnrkham  he  was  employed  to  model  a  bust  of  the  king 
lor  the  ball  of  Chriiit  church,  Onlbnl.  This  he  executed  in  a  Manner 
which  entirety  pleased  both  his  majesty  and  the  OKonians ;  and,  what 
was  of  still  greater  consequence  to  his  further  succecs,  bis  addrena  and 
whole  bearing  proved  agreeable  to  royalty.  Soon  after  this  he  removed 
from  Wardour-street  to  New  man -street,  wher*",  It  is  said,  a  friendly 
builder  provided  him  with  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  entirely  at  his 
own  risk  in  the  first  in;«tance:  saying  that  he  should  never  look  for  any 
return  for  Uie  money  he  had  laid  out  until  the  artist  was  quite  capable 
of  giving  it.  He  now  executed  various  works  in  marble  for  both  pri- 
vate and  public  commissions.  One  of  the  earliest  public  monuments 
that  came  Irom  bis  chisel  was  that  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  Chatham, 
ordered  by  the  city  corporation  for  their  guild-hall.  This  monument 
is  in  llie  allegorical  taste  of  the  day,  but  certainly  much  superior  to  the 
great  mass  of  its  contemporaries.  Cunningham,  perhaps  with  justice, 
censures  it  for  a  certain  violence  of  action, — it  b  wanting  in  that  char- 
acter of  calmness  and  repose  which  seems  so  essential  to  perfect  effect 
iu  sculpture.  Shortly  after  this  he  fabricated  aa  antique  head  of  a 
Jupiter  Tonans,  and  exhibited  it  as  such  to  his  brother-artists,  who 
look  the  bait,  and  supposing  it  to  be  really  an  antique,  were  loud  and 
unanimous  in  its  praise.  "  He  often  remarked,"  says  his  biographer, 
tlie  Sev.  Mr  Cecil.  "  on  the  affectation  of  many  with  respect  to  the 
antique,  who  arc  without  taste  fur  selecting  what  is  really  excellent  in 
it.  '  Call  it,'  said  he,  '  but  an  antique,  and  people  begin  immediately 
to  find  some  beauty.  Look  at  that  figure  in  the  corner  of  my  study,— 
can  you  s^e  any  ihiug  in  it  ?  Yet  many  who  come  here  and  at  first 
take  no  notice  of  it,  as  soon  as  they  hear  it  is  a  cost  from  the  antique, 
begin  tu  admire  I     Had  1  made  it  a  few  yean  ago  it  would  not  have 
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produced  me  a  shilling.'  "  Bacon  was  probably  slimulaled  to  tbia  piece 
<if  deception  by  tbe  criticism  of  Banks  anJ  some  other  brother-artins, 
who  complained  of  the  "want  of  antique  feeling"  perceptible  in  hi« 
compositions. 

In  1780  Bacon  had  reached  the  zenith  of^me  and  prosperity:  com- 
missions  flowed  in  upon  him  in  greater  abundance  almo.'t  than  lie  could 
execute,  and  he  still  retained  that  most  important  accessory  to  tat  ar- 
tist's success  in  the  metropolis, — the  favour  of  the  court.  On  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  Bacon,  not  without  the  practice  of  some  dis- 
ingenuoiu  finesse,  and  by  availing  himself  also  of  his  influpnce  with  (be 
royal  ear,  obtained  the  commission  from  government  Tor  his  monument- 
He  executed  it  with  considerable  power  and  effect ;  but  it  betrays  lh« 
orevailing  faults  of  the  sculptor's  style.  It  is  altogether  too  gorgcou)^ 
and  evidently  framed  ad  cnptandum.  It  is  not  the  conception  of  a 
mind  possessed  with  the  highest  (acuities  of  the  art ;  it  is  only  that  nf 
one  who  knows  what  will  please  and  strike  generally.  It  wants  aim' 
plicity  and  unity  of  design. 

His  next  popular  works  were  the  monuments  to  Major  PiersoD  in 
Westminster  abbey,  and  to  Mrs  Draper  (the  Eliza  of  Sterne)  in  BriMtrf 
cathedral,  and  the  bronze  recumbent  figure  of  Thames  in  the  court  of 
Somerset- house.  All  these,  and  former  works,  were  greatly  sorpMaed, 
however,  by  his  monumenlal  statues  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Howard,  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  lo  the  chtwr  of 
St  Paul's ;  the  former  erected  in  1785,  the  latter  ten  y 
Cunningham  has  the  fallowing  remarks  on  Johnson's  statue :  "  1|  re- 
presents the  sage  and  critic  in  the  altitude  of  profound  thought, — hi» 
head,  neck,  arms,  and  feet  are  bare,  and  over  him  is  thrown  «  robe 
which  reaches  to  the  pedestal,  displaying,  amid  the  arrangements  of  its 
Iblds,  the  manly  form  which  it  coven.  There  is  an  air  of  surly  sei  ~ 
ness  about  it  which  corresponds  with  the  character  of  the  man, 
stands  musing  and  pondering;  there  is  enough  of  good  portraiture  to 
satisfy  thoM  who  desire  likeness  in  statues,^ — and  of  poetical  skill  mnA 
treatment  in  the  costume  to  please  those  who,  while  they  covet  EimpH- 
cily,  are  sensible  that  modern  dress  is  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  sculp-' 
tare.  At  the  toot  of  this  Bne  figure  is  an  inseription,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr  Parr,  in  a  language  which  ten  millions  out  ol  twelve  that  see  ri  e>a> 
not  read,  and  in  which  the  works  that  render  the  name  of  JohoMMi 
famous  are  not  written.  To  come  a  step  lower,  there  is  a  period  in> 
serti^d  between  every  word.  In  the  ancient  inscriptions,  which 
professes  to  imitate,  similar  marks  are  placed,  but  then  spaces  were 


left  between  the  words.      In  short,  the  mark  in  the  old  Lalio 


inscnp* 


tions  had  a  meaning — the  dot  in  the  modern  pedantic  epitaphs  has  do' 
meaning  at  all,  and  merely  embarrasses  the  sense."  The  iiigeblt 
critic  has  stepped  a  little  out  of  his  way,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to 
very  good  purpose,  In  the  latter  part  of  tlicvc  strictures.  In  works  ot 
taste  only  the  purest  models  of  taste  should  be  employed  even  M>  tbs 
minutest  acceMoriea;  and  there  can  be  Utile  question  that,  besides  tb« 
powerful  efiects  of  association  which  must  ever  accompany  the  use  of 
that  noble  language  on  the  remains  of  which  our  earliest  taste  is  fonnedj 
its  mechanism  is  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  modt 
language,  and  better  tilled,  therefore,  for  embodying  the  graceful 
lliought  and  t-xprefisiou.      Juhuson  himself  would  have  shuddri^ 
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Ihe  idea  of  an  English  inscription  being  plaeed  on  his  monument.  As 
to  (he  points  or  periods  inserted  between  each  word,  we  have  always 
thought,  that  though  the  same  necessity  no  longer  exists  for  tbeir  use, 
,\  et  their  introduction  in  lapidary  inscription  hai  always  a  pleasing  effect 
(in  the  eye ;  and  perhaps  suggests  to  the  mind  the  calm  and  measured 
lone  in  which  the  epitaphs  or  the  illustrious  dead  should  be  pronounced. 

Bacon  continued  in  active  employment  and  the  lull  exercise  of  all  his 
fiicultieSi  almost  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Ihe  6th  of  August.  1799.  He  was  buried  in  Tottenham  Court  chapeh 
where  a  plain  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription  from  his  own  pen : 
"  What  1  was  as  an  artist  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I 
lived ;  but  what  1  really  was  as  a  believer  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  only 
thing  of  importance  to  ine  now." 

His  merits  as  an  artist  are  unquestionably  very  great.  He  did  Dot 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  sludying  the  works  of  ancient  art  in  early  lile. 
but  perhaps  thb  was  in  his  favour.  It  threw  him  upon  the  native  ri;- 
sources  of  his  own  mind,  and  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  his  success,  bv 
driving  him  into  a  style  of  his  own,  into  which  he  "  infused  more  good 
English  sense"  than  any  preceding  artist. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  amialjle  and  decidedly  pious.  "  Hu 
habits,"  says  Cecil.  "  were  frugal,  but  not  penurious.  This  statement  [ 
feci  warranted  to  assert,  though  i  ara  sensible  it  has  been  and  probably 
will  be  denied.  Being  favoored  by  the  public  with  the  execution  of 
most  of  the  principal  pieces  which  hare  been  doni>  of  late,  he  could  not 
but  acijuire  considerable  property  ;  but  the  prudence  which,  as  a  father 
of  a  large  family  and  in  a  precarious  profeiuion,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  obBervc, — the  plain  and  careless  style  of  every  thing  about  hia  house, 
— the  envy  of  some  interested  contemporaries, — and,  above  all,  the  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct  being  greatly  misunderstood,  gave  occasion  to  tbu 
objections  which  have  hern  raised  against  his  liberality.  That  there 
nan  nomctimes  the  appearance  of  parsimony  cannot  be  denied;  and 
iiUo  thai  he  has  been  known  to  lament  a  disposition  towards  it,  while 
he  dilated,  as  he  frequently  did,  on  the  odiousness  of  the  sin."  "  He 
has,"  says  Mr  Bacon,  junior,  '*  been  thought  hard  and  irritable  when 
little  mistakes  have  been  made  ;  but  if  he  was  at  any  time  little  it  was 
in  little  things ;  for  in  greater  aflairs  he  always  manifested  a  noble  char- 
acter of  mind.  He  would  give  a  conciderable  sum  of  money  to  some 
pious  or  charitable  design  on  that  very  day  in  which  he  would  bum  his 
hiigers  by  sparing  paper  in  lighting  a  ctindle.  1  am  ready  to  concede 
that  Mr  Bacon  did  not  possess  that  splendour  of  bounty  proportioned 
to  his  means,  by  which  some  religious  characters  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  pat  a  dignity  upon  their  prolession.  His  original  cir- 
cumstances had  begotten  close  habits :  th<-y  had  become  even  natural 
to  him;  and  he  had,  &om  sentiment  and  from  principle,  a  disapprolia- 
lion  of  the  expensive  habits  of  the  present  day.  His  manner  of  living 
was  that  of  the  lust  age,  and  he  thought  such  an  example  best  lor  a 
large  family,  among  whom  his  property  was  to  be  divided.  I  however 
mention,  on  the  best  authority,  that  as  he  bad  observed  his  own  intirmi- 
lies  and  those  of  the  tender  part  of  his  family  to  increase,  he  had  dC' 
termined  soon  to  enlarge  his  expenses  for  ease  and  retirement  as  Ikr 
perhaps  as  Christian  prudence  and  its  charitable  requirements  would 
permit." 
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Notwithsbuding  his  defective  early  education  he  continued  to  obtain 
a.  considerable  amount  of  various  knowledge,  and  to  write  respiictably, 

,  as  tlie  following  quotation  from  an  article  which  he  furnished  to  Rees'a 
edition  of  Chambers's  Dicliooary,  will  testify  :  "  It  is  probable,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  sculpture  is  more  ancient  than  painting,  and  if  we  en- 
ainine  the  style  of  ancient  painting,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  tbat 
sculpture  stood  tint  in  the  public  esteem;  as  the  ancient  masters  hav-« 
evidently  imitated  the  statuaries  even  to  their  disadvantage ;  since  their 
worlcs  have  not  that  freedom  of  style,  more  especially  with  respect  to 

>  their  composition  and  drapery,  which  the  pencil  mi^ht  easily  acquire  to 
a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  chisel;  but  as  this  is  universally  the 
case,  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  thing  else  besides  the  higher  esti- 
mation of  the  works  on  which  they  have  formed  themselves.  Which 
is  the  more  difficult  art,  has  been  a  question  often  agitated.  Painting 
has  the  greatest  number  of  requiiiites,  but  at  the  same  time  her  expe- 
dients are  (he  most  numerous ;  and  therefore  we  may  venture  to  afiirm, 
that  whenever  sculpture  pleases  equally  with  a  painting,  the  sculptor 
is  certainly  the  greatest  artist.  Sculpture  has  indeed  had  the  honour 
of  giving  law  to  all  the  schools  of  design,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
with  respect  to  purity  of  form.     The  reason  perhaps  is,  that  being  di- 

,  vested  of  those  meretricious  ornaments  by  which  painting  is  enabled  lu 
seduce  its  admirers,  it  is  happily  forced  to  seek  for  its  effoct  in  the 
higher  excellencies  of  the  art ;  hence  elevation  in  the  idea  as  well  as 
purity  and  grandeur  in  Ibi;  forms,  is  found  in  greater  perfectiuu  iu 
sculpture  than  in  painting.  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  original 
principles  which  direct  our  feelings  in  the  approbation  of  iutrinaic 
beauty,  they  are  without  doubt  very  much  under  the  iiiHuence  of  omo- 
ciation.  Custom  and  habit  will  uccessarily  give  a  false  bias  lo  our 
Judgment ;  it  is  therefore  natural,  and  in  some  measure  reasonable,  tliat 
those  arts  which  are  lemporaiieous  should  adapt  themselves  to  llic 
changes  of  fashion.  But  sculpture,  by  its  durability,  and  consequent 
application  to  works  of  perpetuity,  is  obliged  to  acquire  and  maiutaiti 
till-  essential  principles  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  that  its  effect  on  tLe 
minil  may  be  preserved  through  the  various  changes  of  mentul  tasti 
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CaNTKMPORAnv  with  Bacon  was  Thomas  Banks,  the  son  of  tlic  duLu 
(if  Beaufort's  lund-steward ;  boni  in  the  close  of  the  year  1735.  ilo 
ri'ceived  a  better  education  than  Bacon,  and  entered  on  his  profns- 
Monai  career  under  hiirer  auspices.  His  father  intended  him  to  foUovr 
the  profession  of  an  architect,  and  with  this  view  placed  him  uoilor 
Kent,  at  that  time  the  "unlimited  monarch  in  architecture;"  but  h* 
does  not  appear  to  have  devoted  himself  very  zealously  to  the  instnic- 
tions  of  his  master.  Sculpture  obtained  his  early  homage;  and  »h«a 
the  doon  of  tlie  Royal  scsdemy  were  first  opened,  he  liad  mnde  such 
proficiency  in  the  art  at  to  obtain  the  instant  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  R*y- 
iiolds.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  this  time  UiUiks  had 
utiaioed  the  mature  age  of  thirty-three ;  and  had  given  hinuclf  scdu- 


Icusly  to  the  cultivalinti  of  liis  bvourjlc  a 

from  tile  number  orprcmiuina  which  bail  been  a 

ciety  of  arts  between  ti<e  years  17S3  and  1769. 

There  was  this  UirtiTence  betwixt  the  rising  sculptors  Bacon  and 
U.-inks,  that  while  the  works  of  the  former  alfecied  iioihin^  of  the  au- 
ti({ue,  those  of  the  latter  were  pervaded  by  ita  spirit ;  in  the  langiia^'c 
of  Sir  Joshua.  Baiika'a  "  mind  was  ever  dwelling  on  subjects  worthy  of 
an  ancient  Greek."  His  classical  group  of  Mercury,  Argus,  and  lo, 
was  so  much  approved  of  by  the  academicians,  that  they  resolved  to 
give  the  sculptor  an  opportunity  of  studying  at  Home.  He  wna  n 
in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  but  his  spirit  was  young  fnough,  and  hifi 

~  ■  'nlly  strong,  to  prompt  hin 
wa»,  to  sot  out  for  '  the  Eternal  city,'  with  the  prospect  of  ri 
three  years  abroad. 

On  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  took  lessons  in  some  of  the  practical  ma- 
nipulations of  his  art  from  Capizzoldi.  "  There  is  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful in  the  whole  range  of  art,''  says  Allan  Cunningham, — who  has  an 
unqueslionable  right  to  be  heard  on  such  a  point, — "  than  to  see  a 
skilful  person  hold  the  chisel  upon  a  piece  of  fine  sculpture, — to  ob- 
serve the  perfirt  confidence  with  which  one  band  guides  the  tool  while 
the  other  gives  the  blow,  and  this  in  places  rcquiriug  such  neatne.ia  and 
delicacy  of  handling,  that  the  stnailest  slip  would  be  fatal,  and  a  button 
weight  of  more  than  the  proper  force  maim  the  marble  for  ever. 
Banks  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  a  skilful  man's  instructions : 
'  Your  good  friend,  Capizxoldi,  has  been  truly  kind  to  me ;'  he  thus 
write*  to  Smith,  who  introduced  him,  '  he  has  improved  me  mueh  by 
the  instructiona  he  has  given  me  in  cutting  the  marble,  in  which  the 
Italiaus  beat  us  hollow.'  This  reproach,  if  Just  then,  is  no  longer 
merited ;  from  the  studios  of  British  soulpton  much  exquisite  workman- 
ship is  constantly  sent  into  the  world,  rivalling  in  softness  and  delicacy. 
and  surpassing  in  vigour,  eren  the  marvellous  marbles  of  Canova." 
While  at  Itome  our  sculptor  proved  a  most  laborious  and  successful  stu- 
dent. He  executed  several  works  which  were  pronounced  first-rate  by 
the  Iralian  connoisseurs,  especially  a  figure  of  Love  catching  a  moth  or 
bultcrBy,  of  which  bis  biographer  says,  that  "perhaps  fur  grace,  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  accuracy  of  contour,  it  has  scarcely  been  equalled 
by  a  modern  hand,  and  might  almost  vie  with  those  productions  of  the 
ancients  to  which  his  admiration  as  well  as  emulation  had  been  so  con- 
stantly directed." 

After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Rome,  Banks  returned  lo  Eng- 
land. He  found  Bacon  in  full  fame  and  almost  exclusive  employment, 
and  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  a  share  of  public  patronage.  After 
much  patient  waiting,  his  spirit  sickened  at  the  indifferent  reception  In- 
had  met  with  in  his  own  country,  and  he  acr^'ptcd  a  proposal  li'OMi  thc 
eourt  of  Itussia  to  transfer  his  studio  from  London  to  Pctersliurgh. 
He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  his  fortunes  were  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  Uncfilted  by  bis  change  of  country,  and,  atter  an  absence  of 
two  yi-ar*,  again  presented  himself  in  London. 

Soon  niter  his  re-Mtablishment  in  the  mclnipulis,  he  was  fortimate 
enough  lo  attract  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  patron,  a  man  also  of  tnntc 
and  learning,  in  Mr  Johnes  of  Hafod,  the  well-known  translator  uf 
Fioissart.      P'or  this  gentleman,  Itanka  executed  various  works,  chiefly 
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claieical  subjects  :  amongst  others,  Tlietis  dipping  tlie  Infaiit  Achilles; 
■Dd  Thelia  anil  her  nymphs  ascending  from  the  sea  to  condole  witli 
Acliilles.  For  these  and  other  works  he  wnsmacle  all  academieun. 
Hii  admbsion-gifl  to  the  academy  was  the  figure  of  a  liUen  Titan, 
which  has  been  much  admired  for  its  anatomical  truth. 

Fortunately  for  himself  and  his  fame,  our  iculptor'it  next  work  was  of 
a  class  and  character  to  which  his  chisel  had  been  altogether  a  stranger. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  it  employed  only  on  classical  compositioaa, — 
groups  from  the  antique  conceived  in  the  iipirit  of  ancient  poetry,— 
beautiful  but  cold  poetical  abatractiutis :  it  was  now  to  be  exercised  on 
a  simple  subject, — the  simplest  almost  that  nature  could  offer.  This 
was  a  monument  to  the  infant  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  now  in 
Ashbourne  church,  Derbyshire.  "  Simplicity  and  elegance, '  says  Dr 
Mavor,  "  appear  in  the  workmanship — tenderness  and  innocence  in  the 
image.  On  a  marble  pedestal  and  slab,  like  a  low  table,  is  a  mattreu, 
with  the  child  lying  on  it,  buth  likewise  in  white  marble.  Her  cUeek, 
expressive  of  suffering  mildneBS,  reclines  on  the  pillow,  and  her  litlle 
fevered  hands  gently  rest  on  each  other  near  to  her  head.  The  plain 
and  only  drapery  is  a  Irock,  the  skirt  flowing  easily  out  before,  and  a 
ribbon  sash,  the  knot  twisted  forward  as  it  were  by  the  restleameH  of 
pain,  and  the  two  ends  spread  out  in  the  same  direction  with  the  frock. 
The  delicate  naked  feet  are  carelessly  folded  over  each  other,  and  the 
whole  appearance  is  as  if  she  had  Just  turned  in  tlie  (osaings  of  her  ill- 
ness, to  seek  a  cooler  or  an  easier  place  of  rest."  The  exJiibition  of  thi* 
work  at  Somerset- house  did  more  to  extend  Banks's  name,  and  procnre 
him  commissions,  than  all  ibc  works  of  infinitely  greater  labour,  belli 
a*  r^ards  conception  and  execution,  that  had  hitherto  proceeded  from 
under  his  chisel. 

Banks's  last  work  ivas  ihc  monument  to  Captain  Westcott,  in  St 
Paul's.  It  is,  like  most  of  this  class  of  works  of  that  day,  allegoric*! 
and  unimpressive;  the  effect  does  not  correspond  with  the  execution. 
The  same  objection  applies  with  perhaps  still  greater  foroe  to  his  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Eyre  Cooie  in  Westminster  abbey.  On  this  subject  the 
tbltowing  remarks  are  so  admirable  that  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  giving 
to  them  what  additional  currency  our  pages  can  confer:  "It  is  singu- 
lar to  find,  that  with  the  peculiar  excellency  which  distinguishes  our 
national  sculpture,  more  of  merit  should  not  exist  in  our  museums  and 
public  monuments.  Perhaps  boards  of  official  trustees  and  committees 
uf  taste  may  not  form  the  best  school  of  arts.  The  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  ought  to  have  led  to  a  different  result.  During  the  late 
wars,  the  eminent  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country 
have  been  but  too  numerous,  and  parliament  has  been  profuse  (perhaps 
to  a  lisuli)  of  monuments  to  commemorate  their  glory  and  their  low. 
Those  would  have  opened  the  noblest  field  for  the  artist.  The  higher 
feelings  coimected  with  national  glory,  with  the  attachment  of  free  citi- 
zens to  a  free  stale,  would,  we  might  hope,  have  stimulated  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  artist.  Here  we  might  have  anticipated,  that  '  in  those 
mansions  where  the  mighty  rest,'  the  names  of  our  dejuirted  statesmen 
:md  warriors  would  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  sac- 
cessful  eflbrts  of  our  great  artists.  We  cannot  imagine  any  object 
much  more  deeply  interesting  than  a  collection  of  monunienu  thus 
created  by  national   gratitude    for   public   services  and  for  departed 
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genius.  Our  shrines  were  worthy  of  being  well-fillecl.  Westminster, 
in  all  its  poetic  beauty,  connected  as  it  is  with  historical  remembrances) 
and  with  those  houses  of  parhament  where  our  statesmen  and  sages 
had  acquired  their  fame ;  St  PauFs,  only  second  to  the  most  noble  of 
Christian  temples,  round  whose  vault  our  trophies  might  have  been 
placed  and  banners  hung,  and  with  names  to  commemorate  like  those 
of  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  Nelson,  Abercromby,  Moore,  and  Byron, — 
these  ought  to  have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  series  of  monuments  worthy 
of  Great  Britain.  The  tombs  of  these  great  men,  bearing  simple  but 
expressive  inscriptions,  would  have  furnished  new  motives  to  the  youiig» 
and  fresh  energy  to  those  who  labour  for  honourable  distiactioo : 

Don  i  solo 


per  gti  estinti  la  tomba— 

The  living  would  have  been  worshippers  in  a  real  temple  of  British 
gratitude ;  and  the  sensation  which  every  scholar  feels  in  visiting  tho 
tombs  of '  the  starry  Galileo,'  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Machiavel,  of  Al- 
fieri,  Filangieri  ('qui  gloriam  literariam  honestavit')  in  the  Santu 
Croce,  would,  in  our  country,  aud  under  our  popular  institutions,  have 
been  increased  a  thousand  fold.  But  our  national  monuments  have 
been,  generally  speaking,  failures.  We  have  in  the  first  place  failed, 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  system  has  been  injudiciously  carried. 
The  currency  has  beon  depreciated  by  an  over-issue.  The  excitement 
produced  by  a  great  name  is  neutralized,  on  finding  it  succeeded  by 
one  memorable  only  for  a  coronet,  a  mitre,  or  a  prebendai  stall.  Our 
second  mistake  has  been  in  the  character  of  the  usual  designs.  Our 
monuments  want  all  individuality.  They  seek  to  personify  abstract 
feelings,  rather  than  to  record  particular  greatness  or  worth.  The 
veiled  form  of  allegury  suits  not  any  strong  emotion.  The  figures  of 
Courage  or  Wisdom,  however  well-drawn  or  mythologically  repre- 
sented, speak  a  much  less  eloquent  language  to  the  heart  than  the 
forms  of  Nelson  or  of  Honiilly.  The  shafl  of  death,  the  trumpet  of  fame, 
and  even  the  anchor  of  Britannia  herself,  deserve  to  be  laid  upon  the 
shelf,  with  the  darts,  torches,  crooks  and  pipes,  which  are  banished  by 
sense  and  taste  even  from  the  verses  of  school-boys.  '  Toutes  les 
glaces  du  nord,'  observes  Boileau  on  a  similar  subject,  '  ne  sont  paa 
plus  froides  que  ces  pensees.'  Who  that  has  admired  the  simple  statue 
of  Newton  in  Trinity  Chapel,  would  wish  to  see  it  replaced  by  an 
Urania  with  her  sphere,  even  though  her  eight  sisters  were  summoned 
to  her  assistance?  Who  would  prefer  the  inflated  bombast  of  the 
French  school,  as  furnishing  a  design  for  the  monument  of  NapoleoOi 
to  the  following  picturesque  lines  of  Manzoni  ? 

*  O  I  quante  volte  el  tacito 
Morir  d'un  f^iorno  inerte 
Cbimati  i  rai  fulminei, 
Lo  braccia  al  sen  cunserte, 
Stella — e  dei  di  che  furono 
L'assaUe  il  soTvenir  1 '  **' 

Edinburgh  Revtow,  vol.  XMil.  pp^  60e>10L. 
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George  ^^teebens. 

BORN  A.  D.  1736. DIED  A.  D.  1800. 

This  celebrated  annotator  on  the  writings  of  our  great  dramatist 
ceived  his  classical  education  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  Eton,  and 
at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  In  private  life  he  appears  to  have  beeu 
of  a  capricious  and  unamiable  temper.  The  grand  and  almost  exclusive 
aim  of  his  life  was  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare. 

In  17G6  he  published  twenty  of  Shakspeare*s  plays,  in  four  volumes* 
8vo.  In  1773,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Johnson,  he  publbhed  an 
illustrated  edition  of  the  poet's  whole  works,  in  ten  volumes  8vo,  or 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1783,  and  a  third,  in  fifteen  volumes, 
ID  1793.  Mr  Steevens  possessed  that  knowledge  which  qualified  him,  in 
a  superior  degree,  for  the  illustration  of  Shakspeare;  and  without  which 
the  most  critical  acumen  would  have  proved  abortive.  He  had,  in  short* 
studied  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  had  employed  his  persevering  indus- 
try in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  writings,  manners,  and  lairs  of 
that  period,  as  well  as  the  provincial  peculiarities,  whether  of  language 
or  custom,  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  more 
particularly  in  those  where  Shakspeare  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life. 
This  store  of  knowledge  he  was  continually  increasing  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  rare  and  obsolete  publications  of  a  former  age,  which  he  spared  no 
expense  to  obtain.  In  the  preparation  of  the  edition  of  1793  for  the 
press,  he  gave  an  instance  of  editorial  activity  and  perseverance  almost 
without  example.  To  this  work  he  devoted  a  period  of  eighteen  months ; 
and  during  that  time  he  lefl  his  house  every  morning  at  one  o'clock, 
with  the  Hampstead  patrole,  and  proceeded,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  weather  or  the  season,  to  his  friend  Isaac  Read's  chambers,  in 
Barnard's  Inn,  where  he  was  allowed  to  admit  himself,  and  found  a  room 
prepared  to  receive  him,  with  a  sheet  of  the  Shakspeare  letter-press 
ready  for  correction.  There  was  every  book  which  he  might  wish  to 
consult,  and  to  Mr  Read  he  could  apply,  on  any  doubt  or  sudden  sug- 
gestion, to  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  perhaps  equal  to  his  own. 
This  nocturnal  toil  greatly  accelerated  the  printing  of  the  work;  as 
while  the  printers  slept  the  editor  was  awake ;  and  thus,  in  less  than 
twenty  months  he  completed  his  last  splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in 
fifteen  large  octavo  volumes.  Mr  Steevens  was  a  good  classical  scholar. 
He  possessed  a  very  handsome  fortune,  which  he  managed  with  discre- 
tion, and  was  ena4)led  by  it  to  gratify  his  wishes,  which  he  did  without 
any  regard  to  expense,  in  forming  his  distinguished  collections  of  classi- 
cal learning,  literary  antiquity,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it.  The 
hitter  years  of  his  life  he  chiefly  passed  at  Hampstead,  in  unvisitable 
seclusion,  and  seldom  mixed  with  society  but  in  booksellers'  shops,  or 
the  Shakspeare  gallery,  or  the  morning  converzatione  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  bequeathed  his  valuable  Shakspeare,  illustrated  with  near 
1500  prints,  to  Lord  Spencer ;  his  Hogarth  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  pieces,  to  Mr  Windham;  and  his  corrected  copy  of  Shak- 
speare, with  200  guineas,  to  his  friend  Mr  Read.  Resides  his  edition 
"  Shakspeare,  Mr  Steevens  made  several  contributions  to  Hogarth's 
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Biographical  auecdotes,  and  the  '  Biographia  Dramatica.'  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Frantic  Lover/  which  appeared  in 
Dodsley's  Register. 


9aine0  3Barriiti3:tiiii. 

BORN  A.  D.  1727. — DIED  A.  D.  1800. 

Thb  honourable  Daines  Barrington  was  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Shute,  first  Lord-viscount  Barrington.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  was  esteemed  a  sound  lawyer  but  no 
pleader.  He  received  a  number  of  government  appointments  in  succes- 
sion, and  might  probably  have  risen  to  a  high  judicial  station,  had  he 
manifested  any  ambition  that  way ;  but  his  love  of  literature  withdrew 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  public  life,  and  he  ultimately  retired  from 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  studies. 
His  first  publication  was  his  '  Observations  on  the  Statutes,'  1766,  4to« 
In  1773  he  added  an  English  translation  and  notes  to  Mr  Elstob't 
edition  of  the  Saxon  translation  of  Orosius,  ascribed  to  King  Alfred. 
In  1775  he  published  some  '  Tracts  on  the  Probability  of  reaching  the 
North  Pole;'  and  in  1781,  *  Miscellanies  on  various  subjects.'  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  papers  in  the  '  Archseologia,'  and  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

He  died  on  the  11th  March,  1800.  A  particular  enumeration  of 
all  his  works  is  given  in  the  dd  volume  of  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anec- 
dotes.' His  *  Observations  upon  the  Statutes' is  an  exceedingly  able 
performance.  Its  object  was  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  obsolete  and  use- 
less statutes,  and  to  digest  and  consolidate  all  acts  relating  to  the  same 
subject,  into  one  uniform  statute.  His  tracts  on  the  North-west  pass- 
age were  republished  by  Colonel  Beaufoy  in  1818. 


Ci)iima0  33tm0trale. 

BORN  A.  D.   1711. —  DIED  A.  D.    1800. 

Thomas  Dimsdale,  Baron  of  the  Russian  empire,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary  near  Epping  in  Essex.  He  studied  medicine  and  surgery 
in  the  London  hospitals,  under  Symonds  and  Girle,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Hertford  about  the  year  1734. 

In  1745  he  attended  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Scottish  rebels.  In  1761  he  took  his  degree  as  phy- 
sician. In  1768  he  was  invited  to  the  Russian  court  to  inoculate  her 
imperial  majesty,  Catherine,  and  her  son  the  grand-duke.  He  obeyed  the 
requisition,  and  was  most  munificently  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  £10,000,  an 
annuity  of  £500,  and  the  title  of  a  Baron  of  the  empire,  with  perpetual 
descent  to  his  family.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
Russia,  but  declined  the  liberal  overtures  which  were  made  to  him  with 
this  view ;  he  was  also  treated  with  great  condescension  by  Frederick 
HI.  of  Prussia,  while  passing  through  Berlin  on  his  return  home. 

In  1776  he  published  observations  on  the  method  then  in  use  of 
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HiDciiUtiog  Tor  small-fioi.  In  1780  he  wu  chosen  a  repretenlaliTA  is 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hertford.  Id  1781  he  wbs  again  called 
to  the  Russian  court  to  inoculate  the  two  sons  of  the  grand-dukc,  and 
waa  again  most  liberally  reH'antL'd  for  his  trouble. 

In  1760  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  spent  the  remaining  ten  jeii 
oF  his  life  in  the  midst  of  hu  family  and  a  few  select  friends  ;  and  eapitj 
at  the  advanced  ape  of  ciglity-ninc,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1800  i 

Btifttt  C|)apoiir. 

»01.K  *     D.    1727— DIED  A.    D.    1801. 

The  maideD-name  of  this  |>opu]ar  authored  wot  Mulso.  Hei 
was  a  respectable  one  in  KortbamptoDsliire.  She  was  bom  ii 
and  is  said  to  have  attempted  the  composition  of  a  romance  before  the 
bad  finished  her  tenth  year.  Kichardsou,  the  novelist,  admired  her 
greatly,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  introducin)^  her  to  public  atten- 
tion as  an  accomplished  and  highly  moral  writer. 

The  firal  productions  of  hers  which  »'ere  given  to  the  world  were, 
fe  interesting  story  of  Fidi^lia,  in  '  The  Adventurer ;'  and  a  poem  pre- 
ixed  la  her  friend  Mrs  Carter's  translation  of  Epicletus ;  but  her  nane 
Ml;  became  known  ou  the  publication  of  a  deservedly  popular  work, 
•Letter*  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  addressed  to  a  Young 
Lady.'  "  This  was  prioted  in  1773,  and  will  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
naintain  its  place  in  the  library  of  young  women.  It  is  distinguished 
Ify  sound  sense,  a  liberal  as  well  as  a  warm  spirit  of  piety,  and  n  pbilo* 
•ophy  applied  to  its  best  use,  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  afiections.  It 
kas  no  shining  eccentricities  of  thought, —  no  peculiarities  of  system,-^ 
it  follows  experience  as  its  guide,  and  is  content  to  produce  efiecis  of 
acknowledged  utility  by  known  and  approved  means.  On  these  ac- 
counts, it  is  perhaps  the  most  unexceptionable  treatise  that  can  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  female  youth.  These  letters  are  particularly  excel- 
lent in  what  relates  to  regulating  the  temper  and  feeling.  Their  style 
is  pure  and  unalTccted,  and  the  manner  grave  and  impressive.  Those 
i,who  choose  to  compare  them  in  this  respect  with  another  widely  circn- 
Jated  publication  addressed  about  the  same  lime  to  young  women.  (Dr 
Fordyce's  sermons,)  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  the  dignified  aim- 
plicily  of  the  female  writer  is  much  more  consonant  to  true  taste,  than 
the  affected  prettinetses  and  constant  glitter  of  tlie  preacher.  Mrs 
Chaponc  soon  aller  published  a  volume  of  'Miscellanies,' conuining 
jne  or  two  moral  essays,  and  some  elegant  poems.  The  poem*^ 
which  have  the  merit  of  many  beautiful  thoughts  and  some  original 
images — seem  not  to  have  been  suHiciently  appreciated  by  the  public ; 
for  they  were  not  greatly  noticed,  owing  perhaps  to  the  mode  of  ihair 
publication."     Mrs  Cha})one  died  on  the  25th  of  December.  1801, 
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BOENA.  D.  1738. — DIED  A.  D.  1601. 

This  composer  discovered  a  genius  for  music  at  a  very  earlj  age; 
and  having  an  excellent  voice,  he  was  placed  in  the  choir  of  St  Paurs 
at  nine  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  became  an  articled  pupil  with  Mr 
Savage,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  engagement,  came  forth  one  of  the 
first  extempore  performers  in  the  country.  Soon  after  he  left  Mr 
Savage,  he  composed  some  songs  for  Sadler's  Wells,  which  almost  im- 
mediately became  very  popular,  especially  the  celebrated  hunting-song, 

*  Away  I  to  the  copse  lead  away  I'  About  the  year  1764  he  assist^ 
Michael  Arne,  son  of  Dr  Arne,  in  the  composition  of  the  opera  of 

*  Alcmena.' 

"  In  this  piece,"  says  Dr  Busby,  in  a  brief  memoir  of  our  composer, 
**  though  its  success  was  far  from  equal  to  its  deserts,  there  were  some 
choruses  which,  for  their  science,  dignity,  and  fire  of  expression,  de- 
serve to  be  classed  with  the  greatest  productions  in  that  species  of  com- 
position ;   while  several  of  his  airs,  particularly  the  two   bass  songs, 

*  Pois'd  in  Heaven's  eternal  Scale,'  and  *  Thus  when  young  Ammon 
marched  along,'  both  sung  by  Champncss,  strongly  picture  his  energy 
and  vigour  of  imagination,  and  prove  that  he  felt  the  character  for 
which  they  were  written.  This  piece  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded 
by  the  *  Rites  of  Hecate,'  a  musical  drama,  in  which  his  powers  were 
again  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  especially  in  the  song,  '  A  fond 
Father's  bliss  is  to  number  his  race,'  the  melody  of  which  is  particularly 
rich  and  dignified. 

**  But  neither  these  avocations,  nor  the  attention  demanded  by  his 
pupils,  wholly  diverted  his  mind  from  cathedral  composition.  Retiring 
occasionally  from  the  gay  and  busy  concerns  of  life,  he  indulged  that 
propensity  which  had  its  birth  in  the  choir,  and  produced  a  number  of 
anthems,  the  excellencies  of  which  have  been  universally  confessed  and 
admired.  Among  them  we  have  particularly  to  name  his  '  Call  to  re- 
membrance,' the  artful  and  close  imitations  of  the  first  movement  of 
which  are  inimitably  fine,  while  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  melody  in 
the  other  movements  is  every  where  original  and  striking.  He  also,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  reverend  Charles  Wesley,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wesley,  set  to  music  a  collection  of  Hymns,  written  by 
that  gentleman,  the  melodies  of  which  are  peculiarly  elegant,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly chaste  and  appropriate. 

**  In  the  catch  and  glee  style  he  has  given  the  most  convincing  ex- 
amples of  his  diversity  of  taste  and  ingenuity  ;  in  evidence  of  which  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  his  *  O  my  Clarissa,  cruel  fair' — *  I  lov'd 
thee,  beautiful  and  kind ' — *  Consign'd  to  dust  beneath  this  stone'^ 
'Here  on  his  back  lies  Sir  John  Keeling' — and  *  Ye  birds  for  whom  I 
rear'd  this  grove.'  About  the  year  1770  he  was  among  the  candidates 
for  the  gold-medal  given  by  the  Noblemen's  catch-club  at  the  Thatched 
house,  St  James'sHstreet,  to  the  composer  of  the  best  cheerful  glee, 
which  medal  he  obtained  by  his  charming  and  well-known  glee  for  three 
YoioeSy  *  Underneath  this  myrtle  shade.'     As  proofs  of  the  beauty  and 
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origiuality  of  his  fancy  in  ballad-coui position,  every  one  will  admit  the 
charming  pastoral  melody  of  *  Ye  Shepherds  and  Nymphs  of  the  grove,' — 
the  mellifluous  and  affecting  air  of  *  When  Damon  languished  at  my 
feet,*  sung  by  Mrs  Baddely,  in  the  tragedy  of  *  The  Gamester,* — the  ex- 
pressive passages  in  *  When  beauty  on  the  Lover's  cheek,*  and  above 
all,  his  popular  and  universally  admired  '  Kate  of  Aberdeen,'  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  which  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  this  country  at 
long  as  taste  for  vocal  music  exists.** 

Battishill  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1801.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  his  name  seldom  appeared  in  the  list  of  publishing 
composers.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Busby,  nothing  but  greater  applica- 
tion was  wanting  to  this  composer  to  have  made  him  *'  the  greatest  mu- 
sician this  country  ever  produced,  Purcel  excepted.'* 


BORN  A.  D.  1735. — DIED  A.  D.  1801. 

John  Millar,  professor  of  law  in  the  universiity  of  Gla^igow,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  political  and  historical  writers  of  the  last  century,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  He  waa 
sent  to  college  at  Glasgow  in  his  eleventh  year,  where,  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  youth,  he  made  a  highly  respectable  appearance  in  the  li- 
terary classes.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion, but  was  permitted  to  gratify  his  own  preference  for  the  bar. 

After  having  completed  his  full  literary  curriculum,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Dr  Adam  Smith  ;  afler  which  he  entered  as  tutor  into  the 
family  of  Lord  Karnes.  *'  It  seldom  happens,"  says  one  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Mr  Millar,  '*  that  we  can  trace  the  genealogy  of  a  literary 
progeny  so  correctly  as  the  two  circumstances,  which  have  now  been 
mentioned,  enable  us  to  do  that  of  Mr  Millar's  future  studies.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  writings,  that  his 
speculations  are  all  formed  upon  the  model  of  those  of  Lord  Kamet 
and  Dr  Smith,  and  that  his  merit  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  accu- 
racy with  which  he  surveyed,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  pursued 
the  path  which  they  had  the  merit  of  discovering.  It  was  one  great 
object  of  both  those  original  authors,  to  trace  back  the  history  of  so* 
ciety  to  its  most  simple  and  uriiversal  elements, — to  resolve  almost  all 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  positive  institution  into  the  spontaneous  and 
irresistible  development  of  certain  obvious  principles, — and  to  show 
with  how  little  contrivance  or  political  wisdom  the  most  complicated 
and  apparently  artificial  schemes  of  policy  might  have  been  erected. 
This  is  very  nearly  the  precise  definition  of  what  Mr  Millar  aimed  at 
accomplishing  in  his  lectures  and  publications;  and  \then  we  find  that 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr  Smith,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Kames,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  the 
peculiar  tenor  of  his  speculations,  to  the  impressions  he  must  have  re- 
ceived from  those  early  concurrences." 

In  1760  Mr  Millar  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  having  married  early 
ill  life,  he  was  soon  after  induced  to  relinquish  the  very  flattering  pros- 
pects which  it  presented  for  the  more  certain  emoluments  of  professor 
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of  law  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  which  chair,  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  Kames  and  Dr  Smith,  he  was  immediately  appointed.  He  tilled 
this  situation  for  nearly  forty  years  in  a  manner  highly  beneficial  to  the 
university  and  most  honourable  to  himself. 

He  taught  two  classes  of  civil  law ;  in  the  first,  prelecting  on  the  In- 
stitutions,— in  the  second,  on  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  Besides 
teaching  the  civil  law — which  was  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  liin 
office — he  gave  each  session  a  course  of  lectures  on  government ;  he 
also  taught,  every  second  year,  a  class  of  Scotch  law ;  and  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  law  of 
England.  His  nephew  and  biographer,  Mr  Craig,  says  he  "  never 
wrote  his  lectures ;  but  was  accustomed  to  speak  from  notes,  contain- 
ing his  arrangement,  his  chief  topics,  and  some  of  his  principal  facta 
and  illustrations.  For  the  transitions  from  one  part  of  his  subject  to 
another,  the  occasional  allusions,  the  smaller  embellishments,  and  the 
whole  of  the  expression,  he  trusted  to  that  extemporaneous  eloquence 
which  seldom  fails  a  speaker  deeply  interested  in  his  subject.  In  some 
branches  of  science,  where  the  utmost  precision  of  language  is  requisite 
to  avoid  obscurity  or  error,  such  a  mode  of  lecturing  may  be  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  and  several  disadvantages ;  but  in  morals,  in  juris- 
prudence, in  law,  and  in  politics,  if  the  professor  make  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  the  different  topics  he  is  to  illustrate,  if  he  possess 
ideas  clear  and  defined,  with  tolerable  facility  in  expressing  them,  the 
little  inelegancies  into  which  he  may  occasionally  be  betrayed,  the 
slight  hesitation  which  he  may  not  always  escape,  will  be  much  more 
than  compensated  by  the  fulness  of  his  illustrations,  the  energy  of  his 
manner,  and  that  interest  which  is  excited,  both  in  the  hearer  and 
speaker,  by  extemporaneous  eloquence."  "  Not  satisfied,"  continues 
Mr  Craig,  "  with  explaining  his  opinions  in  the  most  perspicuous  man- 
ner in  his  lecture,  Mr  Millar  encouraged  such  of  the  students  as  had 
not  fully  comprehended  his  doctrines,  or  conceived  that  there  was 
some  error  in  his  reasonings,  to  state  to  him  their  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections. With  this  view,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  little  circle 
of  his  most  attentive  pupils  was  formed  around  him,  when  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  delivered  were  canvassed  with  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom. Before  a  professor  can  admit  of  such  a  practice,  he  must  be 
completely  master  of  his  subject,  and  have  acquired  some  confidence  in 
his  own  quickness  at  refuting  objections,  and  detecting  sophistry.  A 
few  instances  of  defeat  might  be  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  class.  But  should  he  possess  a  clear  comprehension  of 
all  the  bearings  of  his  system,  joined  to  quickness  of  understanding, 
and  tolerable  ease  of  expression,  he  will  derive  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages from  the  unrestrained  communications  of  his  pupils.  He  will 
learn  where  he  has  failed  to  convey  his  ideas  with  accuracy,  where  he 
has  been  too  concise,  or  where  imperfect  analogies  have  led  him  into 
slight  mistakes ;  and  he  will  easily  find  a  future  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce new  illustrations,  to  explain  what  has  been  misapprehended,  or 
correct  what  was  really  an  error.  To  the  student  such  a  practice  in- 
sures accurate  knowledge;  it  teaches  the  important  lesson  of  consider- 
ing opinions  before  adopting  them ;  and  gives  an  additional  incitement 
to  strict  and  vigilant  attention.  Accordingly,  to  be  able  to  state  dififi- 
culties  with  propriety,  was  justly  looked  upon,  by  the  more  ingenious 


and  mttentive  Btndents,  aa  no  sliglit  proof  of  proGcieiicy ;  aod  lo  l>e 
actire  and  intelligent  member  of  the  fireaidc  committee,  never  failed  to 
give  a  yoiuig  man  some  coasideration  amon^  his  compauiona." 

In  1771  he  publislied  a  work  entitled,  ■  The  Origin  of  the  Dialino- 
tion  of  Ranks :  or  oit  Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to 
Induencc  and  Autliurity  in  Uie  difTcrent  Members  of  Society.'  In  tliia 
work  he  has  embodied  the  principal  portion  of  hi«  lecture*  id  civil  law 
under  the  head  '  Rights  of  Persons,'  and  also  a  brief  view  of  the  first 
part  of  his  lectures  on  govcrninenL  It  was  received  in  a  very  flatter- 
ing manner  by  the  public,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.' 

In  1787  he  published  the  first  volume  of  lib  '  Historical  View  of  th* 
English  Government.'  It  was  Mr  Millar's  design  in  this  publicatioo 
(o  exhibit  an  historical  view  of  llie  Ejiglisb  government  from  the  eor- 
tiest  periods  of  its  independent  existence  down  to  the  present  limest 
under  the  three  great  general  heads  of  its  existence  as  a  feudal  sriato* 
cracy,  then  as  a  feudal  monarchy,  and  lastly  as,  what  he  has  callet],  a 
commercial  government.  The  tirdt  form  of  government  prevailed  froiu 
the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  down  lo  the  Norman  conqueiL  Tba 
second,  according  lo  Mr  Millar's  views,  extends  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  third  form  was  establi»licd 
by  the  (tevolutiou  in  IG88.  The  manuscript  of  this  portion  of  the 
work,  however,  was  leil  in  an  unfinished  state  on  the  death  of  tha 
BUlhor.  That  portion  wliieh  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision  and  prepa* 
raliou  for  the  press,  forms,  in  the  London  edition  of  1803,  four  volt. 
6vo.  The  first  part  of  this  performance  contains  some  admirable  di»< 
sertuiions  on  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  philosophy  of 
government  in  general.  In  the  second  part  his  chief  object  seems  lo 
be  lo  correct  the  erroneous  representations  of  Hume,  and  to  prove 
that  the  government  ot  England  was  never,  at  any  period,  an  alwolute 
governmenL  He  docs  not  scruple  to  say  that  Charles  I.  was  justly 
beheaded,  although  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  an  inexpedient 
measure  to  put  him  to  death.  He  argues  that  a  republic  is  the  rao«t 
suitable  form  of  government  either  for  a  very  small  or  a  very  exieoxive 
country  ;  but  he  is  very  unmerciful  towards  the  protector  of  England' 
commonwealth.  He  eulogizes  the  prince  of  Urange,  and  seeDM 
gri-i  that  Janies  II.  was  not  made  to  share  the  fate  of  Charles, 
fourth  volume  contains  some  very  interesting  essays  on  the  hiMorjr 
la«,  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  philosophy  or  econowy  «f 
comrocrce  and  manufactures. 

Mr  Millar  died  in  ItKII.  His  private  character  was  highly  amtabl«. 
"  His  uncommon  vivacity,  good  humour,  and  ingenuity,  made  his  con- 
versation delightful  to  persons  but  little  addicted  to  literary  pur»uit« ; 
white  the  extent  and  variety  of  bis  inruvmalion,  the  closeness  and  accu- 
racy of  his  reasoning,  and  the  readiness  and  originality  of  his  illustn- 
tionii,  enabled  him  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  iu  more  select  and 
cultivated  societiee.  'On  the  subject  of  politic*,'  Mr  Craig  slates  with 
great  candour,  ■  he  argued  always  witli  seal ;  and,  fiwanls  the  end  of 
bis  life,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  keenness.  He,  who  bad  refused 
the  olfet  of  a  lucrative  place,  which  might  have  introduced  him  lo 
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Iitglier  honours,  Itccaust  lie  rciiretl  tliat  liia  occeplBiice  miglit  be  con- 
strued into  an  eogagemeDt  lo  support  an  administration  whose  uieas- 
tirea  he  condcmnetl,  had  Kttle  alloirance  to  make  for  those  who  sacri- 
ficed iheir  priaciples  lo  iheir  intereat.  Ever  steady  and  consistent 
himself,  he  was  apt  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  motives  From  which  all 
violent  and  sudden  changes  in  political  opinion  arose  ;  without  perhaps 
making  a  due  degree  or  allowance  for  that  alarm,  which,  however  hurt- 
ful in  its  consequeoce*,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  blind  ranaticism  of 
several  popular  societies.  On  a  subject  too,  which  he  had  studied  with 
tlip  utmost  care,  he  naturally  might  be  rather  impatient  or  ij^norant  and 
prrsumptuous  contradiction ;  nor  cnuld  his  mind  brook  the  imputation* 
which,  at  a  season  of  political  intolerance,  were  so  liberally  passed  on 
all  the  opposers  of  ministerial  power.  Arguing  freqaeotly  under  con- 
siderable irritation  of  mind,  perhaps  unavoidable  ia  his  particular  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  impossible  that  expressions  may  bafe  escaped  him 
which  might  afford  room  for  mistake  or  misrepresentation.' " 

In  his  politics,  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  say  he  was  a  decided  whig, 
and  would  not  perhaps  have  refused  the  appellation  of  republican.  In 
domestic  politics,  he  usually  adhered  to  the  measures  of  the  marquess 
of  Rockingham  and  Fox  ;  lie  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  extension  ot'lhe 
elective  franchise,  and  syropalhiied  deeply  with  the  French  people  in 
(heir  great  movement  on  bi'half  of  the  natural  rights  and  liberlit^s  of 
mankind. 


■nllK   *.n.   1710.— DIED  A.  D.   1801, 

This  eminent  physician  and  accomplished  scholar  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  educated  at  schools  there  and  at  Cambridge.  In  1730  he 
obtained  a  fellnwshipuf  St  John's  college,  and  began  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1739,  and  practised 
physic  in  the  university  for  above  ten  years.  Durin;;  this  period  he 
read  a  yearly  course  of  lectures  in  Materia  Medica. 

In  I74C  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  college  of  physicians,  and 
two  years  a^erwards,  settled  in  London,  where  be  rjuickly  rose  into 
very  extensive  practice.  In  1778  the  Royal  society  of  medicine  in 
Paris  enrolled  him  amongst  its  associates.  He  lived  lo  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-one  years,  and  died  in  peace  on  the  17th  of  May,  1801. 

Dr  Heberden  was  a  deeply  pioos  man.  of  great  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  amiable  manners.  His  proressionoJ  eminence  was  undisputed 
while  he  lived,  and  his  writings  hold  a  very  high  place  in  the  medical 
literature  of  Europe.  His  son  published  an  edition  of  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases  in  the  original  Latin,  with  OR- 
English  translation,  and  memoir  of  the  author,  in  IS02.  His  commu- 
nications to  the  '  Medical  Traniaclions'  are  numerous  and  important ; 
he  has  also  some  papers  in  the  TransBCtions  of  the  Hoyol  society.  In 
1763  an  edition  of  the  '  Supplices  Mulieres'  of  Euripides,  with  Mark- 
land's  notes,  was  printed  at  the  sole  eipense  of  Dr  Heherden.  to  whom 
that  eminent  scholar  was  greatly  indebted  and  strongly  altacbed.  Dr 
Heberden  was  ome  of  the  writer*  of  the  ■  Athcniaii  Letters,' 
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THEfatlierorthishistoriaoorour  East  Indian  ti 
■ician  in  the  service  of  the  houourable  Conipany.  Robert  was  bum  in 
tbe  Travancore  country,  in  1728,  but  was  sent  to  England  for  his  edu- 
cation, and  entered  at  Harrow  school  wben  only  six  years  of  age.  On 
leaving  school  he  was  placed  for  twelve  months  in  the  office  of  tlie  mc- 
eoroptant-general  of  the  Afriean  compauy,  to  obtain  a  general  notion  of 
foreign  commercial  transactions.  He  then  embarked  fur  Calcutta, 
where  he  arrived  in  1742,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  the  civil 
■ervice  of  the  Company. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1752,  and  was  in  frequent  communica- 
tion with  government  on  the  best  plana  for  supporting  British  interests 
in  Hindostan,  and  consolidating  our  East  Indian  territories.  In  I7d4 
lie  again  embarked  for  India  on  being  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors 
ft  member  of  the  council  of  Fort  St  Geoi^e.  During  the  years  17&7-B 
lie  fillexi  the  office  of  commissary  and  accomptant-general  in  India ;  but 
his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Britain  in  1760. 

Settling  in  London,  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a  *  History  of 
the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  nation  in  Hindostan  from  the 
year  1745.'  The  first  volume  of  this  work,  bringing  down  tbe  history 
to  1756,  was  published  In  176S,  and  extremely  we  1 1 -received  by  the 
public.  The  Company  marked  tlieir  sense  of  ila  merits  by  giving  tiim 
[  free  access  to  all  their  records,  and  appointing  liim  their  hisloriograpUer 
^vith  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum. 

To  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  respecting  the  struggle  with 
f  Ae  French  power  in  India,  which  was  to  form  the  leading  subject  of 
second  volume  of  his  history,  Mr  Orme  visited  France  in  1773, 
^  where  he  was  well- received,  and  liberally  furnished  with  authentic 
documents.  In  1778  he  published  bis  second  volume,  containing  a 
narrative  of  our  East  Indian  transactions  from  17o6  to  1763,  with  an 
examination  of  tlic  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  commerce  in  Berlga^ 
and  an  account  of  the  Mahommedon  power  in  Hindostan  from  its  cstn 
blishment  in  1600. 

In  1782  Mr  Oroie  published  '  Historical  Fragments  of  ttie  Mogul 
Empire  of  the  Morattoea,  and  of  the  English  concerns  in  Indoslan, 
from  the  year  I6A9.'  This  was  his  last  publication.  His  health  bad 
been  giving  way  for  many  years.  He  retired  from  the  metropolis  in 
1792,  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  at  Ealing,  where  he  died 
ill  1801.  He  bequeathed  his  books  and  papers  to  the  East  India  com- 
ipany,  in  whose  library  they  now  remain. 

Mr  Orme  appears  to  have  discharged  his  public  dutii^s  with  great 

teal  and   high  ability;  his  private   life  is  represented  to  have  been  rc- 

'  :a|)ectable  and  amiable.      He  lived   in  habits  of  intercourse  and  correa- 

pendence  with  most  of  the  eminent  literary  characters  of  his  day,  and 

appears  to  have  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  esteem. 

Hii  first  and  principal  historical  work  is  formed  on  the  historic 
modeb  of  antiquity.     It  is  minute  in  it*  details,  and  laboured  in  ita 
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descriptive  pass^e*  and  delineations ;  but  seldom  aiins  at  what  may  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  hiatoiy,  or  at  those  large  and  comprehensiTe 
views  which  are  now  expected  from  the  historian  of  nations.  Its  style 
is  neat  and  often  spirited.  Tlje  '  Historical  Fragments'  are  written  in 
no  inrerior  manner.  They  are  nt  once  more  laboured  and  less  effective, 
Tlie  Tollowing  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  style.  Having  mention- 
ed the  seizure  of  Surat,  Mr  Orme  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  Aurengzebe  felt  the  disgrace,  as  well  as  the  detriment  of  the  insult ; 
and  foresaw  it  might  be  repealed,  until  the  city  were  better  fortified ; 
which  required  time ;  unless  Sevagi  were  coerced  by  the  strongest 
necessity  of  self-defence.  The  whole  army  of  the  Decan  invaded  his 
territory,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Jysing,  the  Rajah  of 
Abnir ;  who  had  a  secret  instruction  to  entice  Sevagi  to  Delhi,  but  pre> 
ferred  the  nobler  exercise  of  the  sword,  until  the  active  and  obstinate 
resistance  of  Sevagi  produced  a  solemn  assurance  of  safely  from  Au- 
rengzebe  himself;  on  which  he  set  out  for  Delhi,  accompanied  by  a 
decent  retinue,  and  his  eldest  son.  He  had  formed  several  excellent 
officers,  worthy  of  trust,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  up  his  whole  force, 
under  the  usual  atrictness,  and  ready  to  move  at  his  call ;  but  forbade 
tliem  to  trust  any  letters  from  himself,  unless  confirmed  by  the  verbal 
messages  of  particular  persons  whom  he  took  with  him,  in  appearance 
as  menial  servants.  He  was  received  by  Aurengzebe  with  much 
courtesy  ;  which  continued,  until  the  ladies  of  the  ser^lio,  incited  by 
the  wife  of  Chaest  Khan,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  son,  and  the 
disgrace  of  her  husband,  solicited  Aurengzebe,  not  unwilling,  to  destroy 
him.  But  the  high  Omralia  said  tliey  had  no  other  security  for  their 
own  hves,  than  the  word  of  the  king,  and  that  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  would 
revolt  at  such  a  breach  of  faith  to  one  of  their  own  condition.  Sevagi, 
nt  the  public  audience,  upbraided  Aurengzebe  with  tlie  intention,  and 
said  that  he  thought  Chaest  Khan  and  Surat  had  taught  him  better  the 
value  of  such  a  servant ;  then  drew  his  dagger  to  stab  himself;  but  his 
arm  was  stopped.  Aurengzebe  condescended  to  soothe  him,  repeated 
Iiis  first  assurance  of  safety,  and  requested  bis  service  in  the  expedition 
he  was  preparing  against  Candahar.  Sevagi  replied,  he  could  com- 
mand no  troops  but  his  own,  and  was  permitted  to  send  for  them. 
Nevertheless  his  dwelling  and  all  his  doings  were  narrowly  watched. 
He  sent  his  letters  by  his  trusty  messengers,  who  carried  orders  very 
different  from  the  letters.  His  army  moved  into  Guzerat,  on  the  road 
to  Delhi,  and  email  parties,  too  small  to  create  suspicion,  were  sent  for- 
ward, one  beyond  another,  with  the  fleetest  horses.  When  the  fore- 
most reached  it*  station,  Sevagi  and  his  son  were  carried  out  of  their 
dwelling  at  night  in  covered  baskets,  such  as  fruit  and  repasts  are  sent 
in  from  persons  of  distinction  to  one  another  :  and  a  boat,  as  for  com- 
mon passengers,  was  waiting  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  They  passed 
tlie  river  unsuspected,  when  Sevagi  giving  the  boatman  money,  bid 
him  go  and  tell  Aurengzebe,  that  he  had  carried  Sevagi  and  his  son 
ucross  the  Jumna  i  then  mounting  with  the  first  party,  they  set  olF  at 
speed,  and  rccroiscd  the  river  at  a  ford  lower  down  ;  after  which  their 
track  and  stations  were  through  an  uniTe()uented  circuit  to  the  west  of 
the  great  cities,  and  amongst  the  mountains.  The  son,  who  had  not 
yet  reached  his  growth^  emulating  his  father,  sunk,  and  died  in  the  way, 
of  littiguc  :  and  the  father,  leaving  Hlimdanls  to  perform  llie  obsfiiuies 
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had  a  relapse  from  which  he  never  recovered.  It  does  not  ap[ 
tile  nature  of  his  disorder  was  well- understood,  but  during  his  life  it 
was  believed  to  consist  in  inflaramation  of  the  lungs.  He  died  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  71at  year  of  his  age;  when  his  body 
was  examined,  nothing  could  be  found  that  salisfactorilj  explatned 
llie  cause  of  liis  death.  His  tamily  consisted  at  that  time  of  a  widow 
and  six  children. 

The  character  of  Dr  Darwin  as  a  man,  as  a  physician,  as  a  poet,  aod 
as  a  philosopher,  deserves  attentive  consideration. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Darwin  was  not  prepossessing.  Hi* 
form  was  rather  unwieldy,  and  bis  movements  were  awkward,  whicli, 
added  to  a  defect  in  his  speech,  were  serious  impediments  to  his  success 
as  a  medical  man.  But  the  qualities  of  his  mind  amply  compensated 
lor  any  bodily  defects.  Though  the  form  of  his  countenonce  was  &r 
from  agreeable,  a  kindness  of  disposition  and  a  lively  spirit  imparted  to 
it  a  power  of  pleasing  even  greater  than  that  possessed  by  ordinary  per- 
sons to  whom  nature  had  been  more  favourable  in  point  of  personal 
appearance-  Though  extremely  benevoler)l  and  generally  gentle  in  bis 
manner,  he  was  sometimes  hasty  and  impatient  of  opposition.  On  such 
occasions  he  is  said  to  have  been  by  no  means  sparing  of  the  lash  of 
sarcasm,  which  his  commanding  talents  rendered  It  easy  for  him  to  apply. 
He  met  occasionally  with  Dr  Johnson  when  the  latter  visited  LitchBeld, 
but  from  some  cause,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known,  there  existed 
no  cordiality  between  them.  He  had  a  failing  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  great  minds,  being  rather  fond  of  admiration,  and  far  from  insensible 
to  flattery.  Yet  with  the  inconsistency  which  usually  characterizes  per- 
sons of  such  feelings,  he  was  unsparing  in  bis  ridicule  of  all  persons  in 
whom  he  discovered  the  same  propensities.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
sceptical, — though  ihe  name  of  Deist,  which  has  been  applied  to  bim, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well -deserved.  On  the  subject  of  his  speculative 
opinions  on  religious  matters,  we  are  possessed  of  little  information;  be 
was  connected  with  no  church,  but  many  parts  of  his  works  contain  very 
exalted  religious  sentiments.  He  was  at  least  a  man  of  excellent  moral 
character,  and  of  a  most  benevolent  disposition.  As  a  physician,  be 
was  guided  by  that  sound  judgment,  and  originality  of  tlioughl,  which 
we  find  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  He  was  an  accurate  and  an  at- 
tentive observer  of  nature,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  general 
eminently  successful. 

The  early  poetical  works  or  Dr  Darwin  arc  not  distinguished  in  any 
uncommon  degree.  The  niott  successful  of  his  works,  the  '  Botanic 
Garden,'  was  for  a  lime  excessively  popular;  but  it  has  now  fallen  out 
of  notice,  and  is  perhaps  rate<I  even  below  its  real  value.'  The  subject 
is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  one, — for  a  poem  on  a  philosophical  subject 
can  seldom  be  pleasing  to  the  multitude,  however  much  its  beauilea 
may  appear  to  the  few  who  can  appreciate  the  philosophical  valuei 
without  being  unmindful  of  the  poetical  merits,  of  the  piece.  Allegori- 
cal descriptions  of  philosophical  subjects  must,  to  become  and  remain 
popular,  be  treated  with  great  delicacy;  if  nut  peculiarly  successful, 
there  is  but  a  step  between  it  and  the  ridiculous ;  and  while  an  approach 
to  this  may  for  a  time  remain  uuobeerveU  from  a  connection  with  n    '  ~ 


rt'lty  of  (tesign  nnd  flegaiiFC  of  cxprrssion,  the  elFect  produtrrd  soon 
wears  uff,  and  the  only  Wtinf;  impression  is  that  of  disgust.  Hou'evcr 
undeserving  the  work  of  Dr  Darwin  may  be  of  such  feelings,  it  cannut 
be  denied  that  there  arc  not  many  minds  that  nill  turn  from  a  perusal 
of  his  '  Botanic  Garden,"  without  at  leaat  a  feeling  of  satiety.  There  is 
much  elegance  of  diction  and  lol\iness  of  expresnion.  but  these  are  too 
often  supplanted  by  passages,  the  good  taste  of  which  is  doubtful,  and 
in  which  the  bombastic  takes  the  place  of  the  lofly.  The  notes  ap- 
pendi-d  to  this  poem  are  often  very  good,  and  contain  many  shrewd  ob- 
servations on  philosophy  and  natural  history.  The  last  poetical  work 
of  Dr  Oarwin  never  was  po)>ul3r,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten,  though 
but  little  inferior  to  the  *  Botanic  Garden.'  It  describes  the  produc- 
tion of  life;  the  reproduction  of  life  ;  the  progress  of  mind,  and  of  good 
and  evil.  It  illustrates  to  a  certaiu  extent  the  metaphysical  opinions 
advanced  in  the  'Zoononiio.'  The  originality  of  Dr  Dai-win'a  poetry 
has  been  doubted,  though  no  proof  has  been  given  of  his  having  stolen 
from  any  author.  A  philot^ophic  poem  by  Henry  Brooke,  entitled 
'  Universal  Beauty,'  published  in  1730, — and  a  Latin  poem  by  De  la 
Croix,  entitled  'Connubia  Florum,'  are  mentioned  as  the  sources  from 
which  much  of  his  imagery  antl  the  general  plan  of  his  '  Botanic  Gar- 
den" may  have  been  drawn  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  derogate  from  the 
merit  of  Darwin,  such  as  it  is,  from  all  that  has  been  said  in  proof  of 
the  connection  of  his  work  with  these. 

The  fame  of  Darwin  rests  with  better  reason  on  his  greatest  work, 
the  'Zoononiia.'  This  most  ingenious  work  is  now  little  read,  yet  it 
is  so  much  deserving  of  being  known,  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  stating  the  principles  which  arc  laid  down  in  it.  The 
subject  of  the  work  i*,  the  laws  of  organic  life,  under  which  title  we 
find  a  description  of  the  operations  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  living 
body  in  health  and  disease.  The  application  of  the  above  title  to 
these  leads  us  to  expect  a  malerial  theory ;  and  though  by  some  subtlety 
of  reasoning  this  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  avoided,  the  general  im- 
pression which  a  perusal  of  the  work  conveys,  is  certainly  this,  that 
Darwin  was  a  materialist.  The  first  principle  of  the  theory  of  Darwin 
i-S  that  all  activities  consist  in  motion.  "Motion,"  he  says,  "con- 
sidered as  a  couse,  precedes  every  effect ;  and  considered  as  an  effect, 
immediately  succeeds  every  cause."  [le  makes  a  distinction  between 
spirit  ami  matter,  the  former  commencing  or  producing  motion,  the 
latter  receiving  and  communicating  it.  The  motions  of  matter  are 
those  of  gravitation,  chemistry,  and  life.  Of  the  motions  of  spirit  be 
says  nothing :  but  from  his  supposition  that  motion  may  be  preidicated 
of  spirit  as  a  cause  or  effect  of  material  motion,  it  is  obvious  that  his 
ideas  of  the  ilistinclion  between  spirit  and  matter  are  by  no  means  well- 
defined.  The  avowed  object*  of  bis  researches  arc  the  vital  motions. 
By  the  terra  sensorium  Darwin  describes  not  only  the  immediate  oi^an 
of  sense,  the  source  of  nervous  energy  in  tbc  brain,  but  that  principle 
to  which  our  sensations  are  ultimately  carried,  and  froia  which  oar  vo- 
litions emanate.  Our  senses  cannot  recognise  its  existence,  except 
through  the  medium  of  its  effects,  and  it  is  therefore  that  principle 
which  is  in  general  called  mind  and  principle  of  life.  To  this  principle, 
however,  he  ascribes  functions  much  more  limited  than  those  which  me- 
taphysicians in  general  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it.     The  operation*  of 
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n  Klalc  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  is  ini mediately  followed 
by  certaiu  motioDs  of  the  bodily  oi^ans.  He  conceives  the«e  condi- 
tion* of  perceiving  and  willing  to  Ije  active,  and  to  consist  in  what  he 
denominatci  senEorial  motions.  All  ideas,  according  to  his  theory,  liaro 
k  relation  to  objects  of  sense,  both  in  their  origin,  and  in  our  percep- 
tions or  comprehensioQ  of  them.  This  principle  is  a  correct  one, 
though  not  recognised  as  such  by  all  pliilosopherB.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  illustmte  it  a  little  here,  as  it  is  not  very  fully  brought  out  in 
the  work  of  Darwin.  The  mind  is  first  brought  into  action  by  rcc«t*. 
ing  certain  iinpretvions  (rom  external  objects  through  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  to  Ibe^e  objects  and  impressions  alone,  its  leelings  and  judg- 
ments have  for  a  time  a  direct  reference.  More  lately  abstract  ideas 
are  formed,  and  when  these  iirc  analyzed,  we  find  them  to  be  merely 
generalizations  of  processes  connected  with  eKtemal  objects,  or  mere 
metaphorical  descriptions  of  what  we  cannot  comprebead,  clfectc<l  by 
means  of  terms  drawn  from  conceptions  of  the  qualities  and  processes 
of  matter.  Our  idea  of  a  spirit  is  only  a  negative  one, — it  t*  not  malt*:r, 
its  properties  are  nol  those  of  matter.  Our  idea  of  benevolence  implies 
a  conception  of  a  train  of  circumstances  connected  solely  with  matter. 
Thus  far  an  accurate  fundamental  principle  may  be  drawn  from  ibe 
words  ol  Darwin.  But  he  ventures  further  than  mere  observation  «>ill 
carry  him.  He  draws  a  parallel  between  the  states  of  mind  which 
arise  IVom  external  impressions,  and  those  which  arc  produced  by  th« 
internal  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  He  considers  that  if  it  be  ad- 
milted  as  proved  that  a  certain  stale  of  motion  is  present  in  the  act  of 
sensation,  llie  same  must  be  pceneiit  when  the  operation  of  the  intellect 
has  any  reference  to  that  sensation.  Hi'nce  his  definition  of  an  idcKi-^ 
"  That  notion  of  external  things,  with  which  our  organs  of  sense  origi- 
nally make  us  acquainted, — a  contraction,  motion,  or  configuration  of 
the  fibres  which  constitute  the  immediate  oi^an  of  sense."  In  this  lir- 
finition  we  ubsen'c  M>me  correct  and  some  erroneous  principles  ;  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  error  is  the  more  prominent  featurr. 
The  term  idea,  is  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  and  signifies  that  which  we 
tomprehend, — which  is  illustrated  by  the  words  with  which  a  Gennan 
author  (Bartels,  Pathog.  Physiol.)  commences  his  work, — "We  can 
only  form  an  idea  of  that  which  our  understanding  can  bring  within 
the  limits  of  a  deacriptioo,  and  so.  as  it  were,  comprtkend."  Of  an  ob- 
ject thus  comprehended  we  may  be  said  to  have  an  idea;  in  other 
words.  WB  describe  it  in  terms  which  our  understanding  can  admit  of. 
Our  ideas  are  thus  comprehended  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  originally  applied  to  material  objects.  This  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  structure  of  language.  In  this  sense  our  ideas 
have  all  rt  relation  to  external  things,  and  may  be  said  to  be  originally 
made  known  to  us  by  our  organs  of  sense.  But  for  our  notions 
drawn  from  matter  we  could  never  have  had  an  idea  of  au  immaterial 
substance, — we  conceive  the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  are  present 
in  matter ;  further  than  this  we  can  have  neither  idea  nor  conception  of 
any  qualities  peculiar  to  immateriality,  we  can  only  imagine  that  sucb 
may  exist.  When  we  come  therefore  to  the  description  of  the  activiiiM 
of  immaterial  substances,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  simple  state- 
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meat  of  sequeuuts  ur  plicnomena.  We  may  luriu  an  idea  o(  tbem  by 
■nalogicBl  description ;  but  we  do  oat  coinpreiiend  tlie  acM  themselves, 
we  only  comprehend  the  descripliori  of  a  similar  process  supposed  to  be 
carried  on  by  materiul  QgenCs.  Having  therefore  do  proper  conception 
of  such  aubatances  or  their  modes  ofaction,  we  may  use  what  temia  we 
please  to  describe  theiUi  so  long  as  we  keep  to  acknowledged  metaphor ; 
but  when  we  attempt  to  apeak  with  certainty,  and  to  use  the  terms  in 
their  literal  sense,  we  overstep  the  boundaries  of  true  philosophy,  and 
are  apt  to  wander  in  hypothesis  and  error.  In  the  use  of  the  tern 
oriffinallff  m  (he  detinilion  of  Ur  Uurwin,  there  is  aiinie  ambiguity,  if 
not  error.  If  it  be  underslood  to  imply  that  the  inalciials  on  which  ttll 
our  cooceptions  are  founded,  are  drawn  from  a  series  of  impressiotts,  it 
ia  correctly  employed.  But  the  sense  in  whiuh  Dr  Darwin  uses  it, 
implies  more  probably  thai  any  idea  may  be  produced  without  reflec- 
tion b^  the  simultaneous  existence  of  certain  bodily  conditions.  Our 
ideas  are  acknowledged  to  be  built  up  of  materials  drawn  frain  the 
senses,  but  even  some  of  ihmc  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  objects 
of  sense,  are  not  states  of  mind  produced  by  a  single  impression,  but 
they  are  abstractions  and  generalizations  formed  by  the  workings  of 
the  intrltcct  on  a  series  of  impressions.  Such  are  our  notions  of  weight) 
of  solidity,  of  space,  and  of  tinie,  which  can  be  represented  by  no  mere 
bodily  condition.  But  Dr  Darwin  thinks  that  as  impressions  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  ideas,  there  must  be  a  state  of  body  at  once 
equivalent  to  the  aggregate  of  the  impressions  and  to  the  mental  con- 
ception. From  the  principles  already  advanced,  this  theory  is  evi- 
dently without  foundation  ;  and  though  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility 
of  it,  we  Bay  that  we  have  no  right  to  come  to  such  n  conclusion. 
The  secODil  part  of  the  definitlou  contains  a  description  of  Dr  Darwin's 
notion  on  this  subjeclt  which  is,  on  the  grounds  we  have  stated,  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  nolhiug  and  explaining  no- 
thing. There  ia  some  peculiarity  in  Dr  Darwin's  definition  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception  ;  but  he  uses  the  terms  at  different  times  In  a  man- 
ner which  shows  that  bis  meaning  is  by  no  means  well-defined,  at  least 
it  is  dilflcult  to  trace  the  connection  between  his  definitions  and  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  words.  Sensation  is  defined  at  one  place  to 
be  a  consciousness  of  pleasure  or  pain,  without  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  external  objects;  at  another  place  the  term  is  used  as 
descriptive  of  the  change  in  the  sensorium  originating  in  affection  of 
the  organ  of  sense.  Perception  is,  according  to  him,  a  consciousneaa 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  along  with  an  activity  of  the  organ  of  sense,  which, 
having  a  reference  to  the  object  or  process  which  caused  ihe  sensation, 
is  equivalent  to  what  he  calU  an  idea.  Sensation  then  is  a  condition  of 
the  sensorium  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  iuRuence  of  external 
objects  acting  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and  by  the  action  of  these  organ* 
independent  of  external  impression.  We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  supposed  nature  of  this  last  process.  The  sequences,  accord- 
iug  to  which  mental  conditions  arise  without  immediate  external  in- 
fluence, are  generally  denominated  association;  in  other  words,  we 
describe  under  this  name  Ihe  general  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
which  our  thoughts  and  feelings  stand  to  unc  another.  In  the  com- 
mon theory  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  describe  the  natnre  of  the 
changes  and   modes  of  action  of  the  thinking  principle  in  the  act  of  as- 
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•ociatioD.  But  Darwin,  conaieleotly  «'i(li  his  notion  or  the  nataiw  «f 
OUT  ideas,  describes  association  to  cunsUt  in  sequences  of  malioDs  in  tbe 
organ  of  senK.  As  these  have  all  a  reference  to  motions  origiB«]lf 
produced  by  the  inflaence  of  external  objects,  he  considers  that  there  m 
not  an  imagined  analogy  between  the  conditions  produced  by  acemrift- 
lion  and  those  produced  by  external  impression,  but  an  absolute  iden- 
tity. The  conditions,  or,  a»  he  calls  them,  motions  of  the  HeDsoriuin, 
■re  only  two;  tcnsalion,  or  consciousness  of  a  condition  originating  ia 
the  organ  of  sense, — and  tvlilion,  which  may  arise  from  the  same  cauaet 
but  differs  in  being  folloired  by  an  activity  in  the  bodily  organs.  Ic  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  uinbigiiity  of  Dr  Danvin's  laDguage*  and 
the  indefinite  manner  in  which  he  uses  many  terms,  to  coin  pre  bend  ex- 
actly what  he  uoderstaods  by  these  conditions  of  the  sensorium.  If  we 
have  rightly  comprehended  him,  his  theory  consists  in  supposing  that 
the  activities  of  the  mind  are  performed  by  material  organs,  and  that 
the  sensorium  is  the  passive  recipient  of  impression  which  excites  in  it 
the  (tales  which  ive  call  pleasure,  pain,  and  desire.  When  expres»Ml 
in  ordinary  language  then,  and  divested  of  the  notions  of  material 
■gency,  the  theory  of  Darwin  does  not  present  that  absurd  appearaoM 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  expect.  His  trnsorium  is  what  we  call 
the  conscious  principle ;  bis  sensorial  motioni  are  the  passive  feclinga  of 
tiie  mind ;  hiSj^£rotf.t  contractiimt  include  all  that  we  call  operatioas  of 
the  intellect,  aud  the  processes  of  sensation  and  bodily  activity.  At 
different  ttuies  Darwin  folia  into  confusion,  by  speaking  of  volition  or 
tte  act  of  willing,  when  he  should  have  spoken  of  desire;  by  mistaking 
the  conceptions  which  we  form  of  irapreisiona  for  the  impressions  then- 
aclves, — the  stale  of  mind  which  reeults  from  a  comparison  of  the  rela- 
tions of  material  qualitiea  for  the  state  of  body  which  the  inSuenc«  of 
those  qualities  produces.  He  errs  also  in  his  notion  of  association,  es- 
pecially in  its  relation  to  volition.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  at 
length  on  the  dbcussion  of  this  subject  here  ;  those  who  would  have  the 
•abject  of  association  set  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  must  refer  to  the 
lectures  of  the  late  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 

Dr  Darwin  goes  on  to  state  the  nature  of  the  motions  in  which  he 
considers  the  different  vital  processes  to  consist.  The  first  are  called 
irritative  motions,  which  he  defines  tlius :  "  That  change  or  motion  of 
the  sensorium  which  is  caused  by  the  impulses  of  external  bodies, 
which  either  simply  subsides,  or  is  succeeded  by  sensation,  or  produce* 
fibrous  motions."  The  second,  or  sensitive  motions,  eonsist  in  that 
change  oftbe  sensorium  which  constitutes  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
cither  simply  subsides,  or  is  followed  by  volition,  or  produces  fibrous  mo- 
tions.    The  third  are  voluntary  motions,  consisting  in  that  exertion  or 

'  change  of  the  sensorium  which  constitutes  desire  or  aversion,  either  simply 
nbsiding  or  being  succeeded  by  fibrous  coulraclious,  when  it  is  termed 
volition.  The  fourth  are  associate  molions ;  that  exertion  or  change  of 
the  sensorium  which  accompanies  fibrous  motions,  and  either  simplv 
mibsidea,  or  is  succeeded  by  sensation  or  volition,  or  produces  othn- 
■ous  motions.     This  division  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Dr 

'  Brown,  in  his  obaervatioaa  on  the  *  Zoonomia.'  For  ihe  details,  that 
work  must  he  consulted  ;  we  may  here  state  the  general  obJectioiM 
which  are  there  supported.  1.  The  sensorial  power,  admitting  itsesi*- 
tence,  i*  incapable  of  change.     2.  Admitting  it  to  be  capable  of  changtt. 
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;  not  jaitilied  in  ascribing  similar  effecU  tu  diMin>ilar  cauies  4 
OD,  Beuaation,  volition,  iui<l  association  arc  not  therefore  different. 
3.  Admitting  Dr  Darwin's  o)iinioos  to  be  ,just>  the  parts  of  his  division 
are  not  opposed,  but  mutually  iovulvcd.  4.  Adinltting  the  parts  to  be 
opposed,  the  division  is  incomplete,  us  there  are  many  pheDomena  or 
life  which  cannot  be  reduceil  to  any  of  the  four  classes  of  sensorial  mo- 
lioiis.  5.  That  Or  Darwin  has  not  aSixed  precise  ideas  to  the  senso- 
rial faculties,  but  uies  them  in  a  difierent  sense  in  different  parts  of  his 
work.  Tliis  theory  combines  the  functions  of  life  with  those  of  intellect. 
As  an  example  of  irritative  motion,  not  followed  by  sensation  but  by 
fibrous  motion,  we  may  lake  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  vita]  pro- 
cess it  explained  bj-  the  tiicory  of  Darwin  in  the  following  manner. 
The  blood  acta  upon  the  root  of  the  nervous  system  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves  which  are  sent  to  the  heart:  the  scnsorium  becomes  con* 
scions  of  this  irritation,  but  not  of  a  sensation,  ami  thia  state  is  followed 
by  an  action  of  tlie  nervous  system  and  a  eonlraction  of  the  heart. 
All  thi»  is  extremely  complicated  ;  how  much  more  properly  is  the 
proocis  explaitied  in  the  modern  language  of  physiology:  that  iha 
stimulus  of  the  blood  causes  the  heart  to  contract ;  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  heart  to  this  stimulus  depends  on  its  connexion  with  the  nervous 
system  ;  that  the  irritability  of  this  system  is  a  propt^rty  which  we  may 
observe,  but  cannot  explain.  As  a  proof  of  the  connection  of  the  cause 
of  voluntary  with  that  of  involuntary  motions,  Darwin  produces  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  who  could  stop  the  action  of  his  heart  by  an  exertion  of 
will.  This  ia  a  strong  caie,  but  it  does  not  prove  all  that  he  has  as- 
sumed. The  sensitive  motions  are  illustrated  by  tlie  ordinary  senau- 
lions,  and  by  the  pleasure  or  pain  produced  by  our  ideas.  The  volun- 
tary motions  require  no  illustration.  We  may  object,  in  passing,  to  the 
distinction  between  desire  and  aversion,  and  pleasure  and  pain,  as  well 
as  10  the  description  of  the  former  as  conjoined  with  volition,  indepen- 
dent of  the  latter.  The  theory  of  associate  motions  is  most  objec- 
tionable, both  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the  theory  of  ideas,  and  to  that 
of  bodily  motions.  By  means  of  it  Darwin  explains  habits  of  mind  and 
body  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  An  investigation  of  the  subject,  if 
entered  upon,  must  necessarily  become  too  long  for  a  work,  of  this  kind. 
The  same  cause  prevents  us  from  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  theory  as  applied  to  the  qacsiion  of  the  origin  of  different 
classes  ofideos,  emotions,  and  volitions.  Those  who  are  interested  in  thr 
subject,  will  find  much  information  in  the  observations  of  Dr  Drown. 
The  conclusions,  to  which  this  ingenious  author  has  come  in  relation 
to  this  part  of  the  'Zoonomia,'  are,  that  the  explanations  given  by  Dr 
Darwin  are  either  contrary  to  fact,  or  ineonsistent  with  bis  own  princi- 
plex.  In  detailing  his  views  of  stimulus  and  exertion,  the  opinions  uf 
Darwin  with  respect  to  the  sensorial  power  are  more  fully  developed. 
Tlie  brain  is  the  organ  which  forms  or  secretes  the  sensoiial  fluid  i  and 
the  morions  of  irritation,  &c.,  expend  it.  Rest  is  necessary  for  recruit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  system  whiih  too  long  exercise,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  whole  power  of  the  aensorium.  may  extinguish  altogether, 
and  produce  death.  This  is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  will  nut  stand  a 
close  invtrstigution.  In  speaking  of  the  propensity  (g  motion,  he  says, 
that  "  if  the  exertion  of  organs  of  sense  and  muscles  bo  for  n  while  in- 
Icrmilled,  loue  quantity  of  sensorial  power  must  bv  accuntulatcd,  atul 


a  propensity  to  activity  nf  «umc  kiud  ensue  fiom  the  increased  e 
bilily  of  t)ie  system."  Tliis  is  a  mere  verbal  expIaDalion,  and  < 
Brown  obfcrves,  the  accumulated  Bensorial  power  may  be  ■opposed 
to  increase  the  energy  of  individual  acts,  but  not  to  give  a  propensity 
lo  exertion.  In  t)ie  chapter  on  Vegetable  animation,  we  find  the  satbor 
led  very  Tar  into  liypothetical  speculation.  He  altempta  to  prove  ihai 
vegetables  are  possessed  of  consciousness,  of  sensation,  orvoIttioB,  kad 
t(  passions, — that  tliey  are,  in  a  word,  a  class  of  peculiarly  organized  ont- 
nals.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  proofs  adduced  are  fer  (roan 
being  conclusive,  though  ihe  reasoning  is  amusing  and  itigeniovs. 
The  opinions  on  instinct,  which  are  next  brought  Ibrward,  are  by  oa 
means  very  inaccurate,  if  we  divest  them  of  their  conneeiion  with  the 
theory  of  fibrous  motions.  The  object  is  to  prove  that  instiocliTe  mo- 
tions and  instinctive  acts  are  in  some  ca-^es  the  results  of  the  inflnenoe* 
of  external  causes  upon  our  organs  of  sense,  in  othera  Ihcy  are  the  M- 
■ults  of  experience,  and  imply  the  eiercise  of  the  reasoning  faculttn. 
Tlie  illustrations  given  arc  not  always  happy,  and  he  sometimes  wanders 
bt'yond  the  proper  limits  of  his  subject,  to  indulge  iu  fanciful  specula- 
tions- In  the  section  on  the  Catenation  of  Motions,  the  mental  process 
af  association,  Ihe  mental  and  bodily  propensities  and  habits,  the  cause 
and  effect  in  volition,  are  all  referred  to  sensorial  and  organic  motiona. 
The  conditions  of  sleep,  reverie,  vertigo,  and  drunkenness,  are  described 
in  Ihe  terms  of  ihe  theory  with  great  ingenuity,  but  not  with  much 
success.  In  sleep,  the  voliiion  is  suspended, — the  sensitive,  the  irritative 
muscular,  and  the  associate  motions  continue.  In  reverie  the  irrita- 
tive motions  occasioned  by  internal  stimuli  continue,  the  iufluenee  of 
(hose  that  arise  from  external  stimuli  is  suspended  ;  the  sensitive  mo- 
tions are  under  the  regulation  of  the  will;  the«volunlary  and  aswiciate 
motions  continue.  Vertigo  is  described  as  the  consequence  of  irregnlar 
associate  molions  of  various  organs.  Drunkenness  is  ascribed  to  di- 
minished voluntary  power.  We  ehall  not  attempt  to  invcstigale  tbrae 
poHJlions, — an  examination  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Or 
Brown.  The  application  of  the  theory  already  described  to  the  different 
eperations  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease,  is  the  subject  of  trveral 
sections  of  Ihe  work,  but  a  review  of  them  would  not  be  interesting  to 
Ihe  general  reader.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  disquisition  on  gen- 
eralion  and  ocular  spectra  which  conclude  Ihe  first  volume. 

The  second  volume  of  ihe  'Zoonomia'  is  divided  into  tno  pttrti ; 
the  first  "containing  a  catalogue  of  diseases  distributed  into  oaturmi 
classes,  according  to  their  proximate  causes,  with  their  orders,  gent-rw. 
and  species,  and  wiih  their  modes  of  cure  ;"  Ihe  second  "containing  th« 
articles  of  the  materia  medicn,  with  an  account  of  Ihe  operation  of 
medicines." — The  nosological  system  of  Darwin  is  founded  on  bla 
ibeory  of  vital  molions  ;  diseaies  are  therefore  divided  into  four  cliiM«a> 
which  include  diseases  of  irritation,  of  sensation,  of  volition,  and  of  amo- 
eiation.  Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into  orders,  according  as  tbe 
disease  consists  of  increased,  decreased,  or  retrograde  motion*,  with  Ihe 
exception  ol  the  diseases  of  volition,  which  can  arise  only  from  incrraae 
er  diminution  of  action.  A  slill  further  division  is  made  of  the  otdtr* 
into  genera.  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  the  generic  char- 
acters are  drawn  from  the  part  of  the  body  affected  ;  in  the  fourth,  Uiejr 
we  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  catenation  of  motions  supposed  to  b* 
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ing  of  deranged  aasociatioQ  of  irritative  mo- 
i  motions,  a.nd  so  on.  It  would  be  CDdleaa, 
were  we  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and  comment  upon  the  different  parts 
which  compose  this  system.  A  few  examples  of  the  diseases  attributed 
to  each  class,  will  be  quite  suflicieDt  for  our  present  purpose.  In  the 
first  class  we  find  irritative  fever,  warm  sweat,  chronic  rheumatism, 
teetliinf;,  worms,  acuteness  of  the  iienses,  fainting;,  coldness  in  feven, 
rickets,  dropsies,  scrofula,  colic,  impaired  senses,  iliac  passion,  catarrh, 
diabetes,  palpitation.  In  the  second  class  are  included  deglutition, 
hiccough,  inflamniatious,  various  itiflamniatory  aflTectians,  cutaneoua 
diseases,  various  fevers,  and  menial  alFeciions.  Among  diseases  of 
volition,  wc  find  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases,  insanity,  fatigue, 
sleep,  night-mare,  apoplexy,  folly.  Among  diseases  of  association,  we 
have  the  following; — Bushing  of  the  face  after  dinner,  loothedge  from 
grating  sounds,  eruption  nf  smallpox,  gout,  involuntary  laughter,  life  of 
an  egg,  indigestion  from  cold  feet,  pain  of  the  little  finger  from  sympa- 
thy, St  Vitus'  dance,  laughter,  periods  of  the  gout,  diarrhoea  from  fear, 
nausea  from  ideas,  voluntary  vomiting,  sickness  against  rain  I — a  moat 
motley  group,  it  must  be  acknowledged.  The  first  observation  that 
suggests  itself  on  reading  over  this  sj-stem  is,  that  Dr  Darwin  uses  the 
term  disease  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  medi- 
cal writers  in  gcueral.  He  uses  it  to  denote  what  others  would  call  a 
symptom, — if  this  be  kept  in  view,  the  work  would  not  be  a  useless  one, 
if  it  performed  all  that  it  professes ;  for  a  physiological  description  of 
the  nature,  origin,  and  effects  of  oil  those  conditions  of  the  body,  which 
may  appear  ss  symptoms  of  diseases,  is  a  desideratum  in  tlie  science  of 
medicine.  In  the  work  of  Darwin,  there  are,  douhtless,  many  observa- 
tions remarkable  fur  tlieir  originality  and  accuracy  ;  but  they  are  ob- 
scured and  overwhclmi'd  by  the  mass  of  theoretical  speculations,  founded 
on  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  author.  Very  fur  from  despicable, 
also,  are  those  hints  respecting  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  has 
appended  to  most  of  the  descriplious  of  diseases.  That  part  of  the 
theoretical  speculations  of  Darwin  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  at- 
tention, is  his  doctrine  of  fever.  We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of 
his  very  extended  examination  of  this  subject,  but  shall  brieAy  state 
Ibe  doctrine  itself.  The  foundation  of  the  theory  of  Darwin  had  lieen 
long  before  known  to  the  public  in  that  of  Brown,  the  so-called  Bruno- 
nian  system.  According  to  Brown,  all  diseases  consist  in  accumulated 
or  exhausted  excitability, — accumulation  t)eing  produced  by  rest,  ex- 
haustion by  exercise.  Brown  had  omitted  to  explain  the  means  where- 
by the  accumulation  of  sensorial  power  took  place.  This  omission  is 
supplied  by  Dr  Darwin,  who  supposes  the  brain  to  secrete  the  senso- 
rial  power  or  fluid.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Mason  Good, — "  All  tills  a 
inlelllgible  ;  but  when  beyond  this,  he  endows  his  sensorial  fluid  with  a 
mental  as  well  as  a  corporeal  liiculty,  and  makes  it  the  vehicle  of  ideas 
as  well  as  of  sensations, — he  wanders  very  unnecessarily  from  his  subject, 
and  clogs  it  with  all  the  errors  of  materialism."  The  same  author 
describes,  in  the  most  intelligible  terras  that  we  can  find,  the  doctrine 
of  fever.  "  In  applying  the  doctrine  of  sensorial  power  to  fever,  he 
considers  the  occasional  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  inducing  a 
quiescence  or  torpor  of  the  extreme  arteries,  and  the  subsequent  heat, 
ai  an  inordinate  exertion  of  the  sensorial  power  hereby  accamulated  to 
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■■id,  that  in  consequence  of  this  exhaustion  going  too  far,  a  aecond 
torpor,  producing  accumulation  of  energy,  is  brought  on.  and  the  new 
paroxysm  is  caused  by  the  expenditure  of  the  accumulation.  '*  Ad- 
nitting  this,  for  a  moment,  it  must  be  obvious  thut  the  first  or  tDr]Md 
■tage  alone  could  ensue ;  for  the  system  being  now  quite  exhausted, 
the  quiescence  can  only  be  supposed  to  recruit  the  common  supply 
necessary  for  health  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  nor  is  any  held 
out  to  us.  that  this  quantity  can  again  rise  to  a  surplus.  Yet  it  must 
be  further  remarked  that,  in  continued  fevers,  we  have  often  no  return 
of  torpor  or  quietude  whatever,  and.  consequently,  no  means  of  re- 
Bccumulatjng  irritability  ;  but  one  train  of  preternatural  action  and  ex- 
haustion, till  the  system  is  completely  worn  out.  To  this  objection,  tllu 
Darwinian  hypothesis  seems  to  be  altogether  without  a  reply." 

The  treatise  on  tbe  materia  medica  is  arranged  according  to  the 
efiecta  of  medicines  upon  the  irritative  motions.  It  is  by  no  means  so 
much  deserving  of  notice  as  (he  former  parts  of  the  work,  to  that  w« 
may  pass  it  over  without  further  observation.' 
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close  of  the  eighteenth  century  presents  us  with  four 

the  annals  of  our  poetical  literature,  though  of  very 
ferent  merit,  and  possessing  little  in  common  with  each  other. — theae 
are  Beattie,  Darwin,  Burns,  and  Cowper.  We  have  already  glanDed 
at  two  of  these,  and  we  should  now,  in  chronological  order,  lake  up 
Cowper ;  but  we  prefer  to  close  the  list  of  the  poetical  names  uf  this 
century  with  that  of  Cow{u-r.  who  forms  a  clearer  connecting  link  be- 
twixt the  poets  of  tlie  last  and  present  century,  than  the  author  of  ■  Tha 
Minstrel,'  and  exercised  a  inuch  greater  inBueuce  on  ihe  poetical  desti- 
nies of  the  succeeding  generation. 

Dr  James  Beattie  was  bom  In  Kincardiueshire  in  1735.  His  father 
was  a  shopkeeper  in  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  and  also  rented  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  James  was  the  youngest  of  ii«  chil- 
dren. He  w:is  sent  to  ibe  university  of  Aberdeen  in  1749,  where  he 
obtained  a  bursary  by  public  competition,  and  remained  four  years  en- 
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gsged  in  preparatory  studies  br  entering  the  ministry.  He  finisbed 
his  course  of  study  in  a  manner  wliich  gave  the  greatest  satis raction  to 
his  teachers;  but  his  nierili  Hiiled  for  a  time  to  procure  him  any  lub- 
etaniiai  patronage,  and  he  wb&  glad  to  support  hiraself  for  a  period  of 
Tour  years  by  leaching  a  small  eouiitry  sehoul.  In  1758  he  obtained 
an  usher's  place  in  the  grammiir-Behoal  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  soon 
taken  notice  of  by  the  distingiiiiihed  men  who  at  Ihia  time  adorned  the 
university,  and  by  whose  recommend  at  ion  he  was  appointed  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  Marischal 
college, — a  situation  which  he  filled  till  within  a  short  period  of  his 
death.  On  his  election  to  this  chair  Dr  Beattie  had  such  men  as 
Campbell,  Reid,  Gerard,  and  Gregory,  for  his  profe»«rial  associates, 
and  be  maintained  an  intimate  ft-iendship  with  all  thc«c  great  men  to 
the  close  of  their  respective  lives. 

The  6rat  publication  of  Dr  Beattie  was  a  volume  of  juvenile  poems, 
which  appeared  in  1760.  The  author  has  sufficiontly  marked  his  esti- 
mate of  these  effusions,  by  the  feet  that  in  subsequent  editions  of  his 
poetical  pieces  they  were  nearly  all  of  them  omitted.  His  biographer, 
Sir  William  Forbes,  has  attempted  to  save  a  few  of  them  irom  what  he 
considers  unmerited  oblivion  ;  but  most  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that 
he  had  better  consulted  the  reputation  of  his  friend  by  resigning  them 
to  the  fate  their  author  desired  lor  them.  In  1763  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  London.  In  1765  he  published  a  poem  entitled  'The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,'  which  was  not  very  favourably  receiveiE.  In  this  year 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Gray.  In  1767  he  married, 
and  appears  to  have  begun  his  '  Minstrel,'  and  *  Essay  on  Truth.'  The 
latter  work  was  intended  as  an  antidote  to  the  sceptical  phik>«ophy  of 
Hume  then  getting  into  fashion.  It  made  its  appearance  in  1770,  and 
took  amazingly  with  the  more  serious  portion  of  the  public,  especially 
in  England.  The  dignitaries  of  the  English  church  were  beyond 
measure  delighted  with  it,  and  pressing  oSere  were  made  to  him  of 
speedy  advancement  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders  in  the  churcb 
of  England.  To  an  intimation  by  Dr  Porteous  tliat  a  "  ' 
£500  was  at  his  service,  Dr  Beattie  replied  in  the  follow! 
wrote  the  '  Essay  on  Truth,*  with  the  eertain  prospect  of  raising  mtuty 
enemies,  with  very  faint  hopes  of  attracting  the  public  attention,  and 
witboutany  views  of  advancing  myfortune.  I  published  it,  however,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  might  probably  do  a  little  good,  by  bringing  to  nought, 
or  at  least  lessening  the  reputation  of,  that  wretched  system  of  sceptical 
philosophy,  which  had  made  a  most  alarming  progress,  and  done  in- 
credible mischief  to  this  country.  My  enemies  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  represent  my  views,  in  that  publication,  as  very  different ;  and 
that  my  principal,  or  only  motive  was,  to  make  a  book,  and  if  possible, 
to  raise  myself  higher  in  the  world.  So  that  if  I  were  now  (o  accept 
preferment  in  the  church,  I  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might 
strengthen  the  bands  of  the  gainsayer,  and  give  the  world  some  ground 
to  believe,  that  my  love  of  truth  was  not  quite  so  ardent,  or  ao  pure,  a* 
I  had  pretended.  Besides,  might  it  not  have  the  appearance  t>f  levity 
and  insincerity,  and  by  some,  be  construed  into  a  want  of  principle,  if 
I  were,  at  these  years  (for  I  am  now  thirty-eight)  to  make  such  an  im- 
portant change  in  my  way  of  life,  and  to  qnil.  with  no  other  apparent 
motive  than  that  of  bettering  my  circumstances,  that  church  of  which 
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I  have  hitherto  been  a  member?  ir  my  book  liaa  aoy  tetideaey  ta 
do  good,  as  I  flatter  myself  it  haa,  1  would  doI,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  do  any  thing  to  counteract  that  tendeney  ;  and  I  am  afraJd  thai 
teodeocy  might  id  some  measure  be  countencled,  (at  least  in  Uiia 
eouDtry,)  ir  1  were  to  give  the  adversary  the  least  ground  to  charge  in« 
with  ioconsistency.  It  is  true,  that  the  force  of  my  reasoDiogs  cannot 
be  really  aJfected  by  my  character :  truth  is  truth,  whoever  be  tbe 
speaker;  but  even  truth  itself  becomes  less  respectable  when  spoken, 
or  supposed  to  be  spoken,  by  insiDcere  lips.  It  has  also  been  btuted  to 
Be,  by  several  persons  ofverj-  sound  judgment,  that  ubal  I  have  vrit- 
ten,  or  may  hereafter  write,  in  favour  of  religion,  has  a  chance  of  being 
more  attended  lo,  if  I  continue  a  layman,  than  if  1  were  to  becoiDe  a 
etergyman.  Nor  am  I  without  apprehensions  (though  some  of  my 
friends  think  ihem  ill-founded)  that,  from  entering  so  late  in  life,  and 
from  so  remote  a  province,  into  the  church  of  England,  some  degree  of 
ungraceful ness,  particularly  in  pronunciation,  might  adhere  to  my  per- 
formances in  public,  sufficient  to  render  them  less  pleasing,  and  cona»- 
quently  less  useful." 

In  the  summer  ofl??!  Dr  Beattie  paid  a  second  visit  lo  London, 
and  was  introduced  to  all  tlie  literary  society  of  the  metropolis.  He 
repeated  his  visit  in  1773,  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted  an  hono- 
rary doctor  of  law  nt  Oxford,  had  an  interview  with  royalty,  and  re- 
ceived a  substantial  mark  uf  favour  in  an  annual  pension  of  £200. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  there  was  a  proposal  fur  trans- 
ferring Dr  Beattie  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh :  this  he  declined 
chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  dread  of  having  to  encounter  there 
many  machinations  and  subtle  inventions  of  ttie  sceptical  philosophen, 
whose  head-quarters  he  deemed  Edinburgh  to  be,  and  who,  he  appears 
to  have  thought,  would  certainly  plot  his  destruction  if  he  was  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  place  himself  within  their  reach.  The  reader  will  often  be 
reminded  of  poor  John  Dennis's  dread  of  the  French  court  in  perusing 
that  portion  of  Dr  Beattie's  voluminous  correspondence  which  relate* 
to  this  matter.  "  There  are  about  thirty  pages  of  aoiious  elaborate  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject,  which  illustrate^  more  than  any  thing  we 
have  lately  met  with,  the  importance  of  a  man  lo  himself,  and  tiie 
strange  fancies  that  will  sometimes  be  engendered  between  self-lore  and 
literary  animosity.  With  no  better  grounds  of  apprehension  than  w« 
have  already  mentioned,  Dr  Beattie  writes : — '  Even  if  my  fbrtiwe 
were  as  narrow,  &c.  I  would  still  incline  to  remain  in  quiet  where  I  ain, 
rather  than,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
place  myself  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  been  pleased  to  let  tbe 
world  know  that  they  do  not  wish  me  well ; — not  that  I  have  any  rea- 
•OD  to  mind  their  enmity,  &c.  My  cau^e  is  so  good,  that  he  who  e*- 
pousea  it  can  never  have  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  any  man.'  If  he  had 
actually  been  in  danger  of  poison  or  stilettoes,  he  could  not  have  aaed 
other  language.  He  proceeds  afterwards  i  '  As  they  are  singular 
enough  to  hate  me  for  having  done  my  duty,  and  for  what  I  trust  (with 
God's  help)  I  shall  never  cease  to  do.  (I  mean  for  endeavouring  to  vis- 
dicate  tbe  cause  of  truth,  with  that  teal  which  so  important  a  cause  re- 
quires,) I  could  never  hope  that  they  would  live  with  nie  on  those 
agreeable  terms  on  which  I  deure  to  live  with  nil  good  men.'  Ac 
And  in   another  epiKlolary  dissertation  on  the  same  subject,  he  adds^ 
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viih  some  reference  tu  ihe  menibcre  of  tlie  Edinburgh  uuive»ity,  wliidi 
iv(!  are  persuaded  wns  without  foundation.  'I  should  dislike  very 
much  to  live  id  a  tociety  with  cmfty  persons,  who  would  think  it  fur 
their  interest  to  give  me  as  much  trouble  M  pouible;  unlesi  I  had  reui 
sou  lo  think  that  they  had  conscience  and  honour  sufficient  to  restrain 
them  from  asperain);  the  innocent.'  " 

Or  Beatlie  published  a  vulumc  of  Essays  in  1776,  and  another  in 
I78i);  a  treatiite  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  1786,  and  an  out- 
line of  bis  academical  lectures  in  1790.  These  constituted  all  hiii  prose 
publications.  The  first  canto  of  the  >  Minstrel '  was  published  in  1771. 
It  took  well,  probably  more  in  cunseijuence  of  its  author  being  already 
known  by  his  *  Essny  on  Truth.'  It  is  by  no  means  a  poem  of  the 
highest  order;  yet  it  contains  some  beautiful  descriptions  and  fine  sen- 
timents, and  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  by  gentle  and  cultivated 
mindj.  The  author  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  his  own  poem 
in  his  letters  to  Lady  Forbes:  "  Again  your  ladyship  must  have  ob- 
FtTved,  that  some  sentiments  arc  comnion  to  all  men :  others  peculiar  to 
persons  of  a  certain  character.  Of  the  former  sort  are  those  which 
(.iray  has  so  elegantly  expressed  in  his  'Church-yard  Elegy;'  a  poem 
which  is  universally  understood  and  admired,  not  only  for  its  poetical 
beauties,  but  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  its  expressing  sentiments  in 
which  every  man  thinks  himself  interested,  and  which,  at  certain  times, 
are  familiar  to  all  men.  Now  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  ■  Min- 
strel,' being  not  common  to  all  men.  but  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain cast,  cannot  possibly  be  interesting,  because  the  generalily  of  read- 
ers will  not  understand,  nor  feel  them  so  thoroughly  as  to  think  ibem 
natura,!.  That  a  buy  should  take  pleasure  in  darkness  or  a  storm, — in 
the  noise  of  thunder,  or  the  glore  oi  lightning;  should  be  more  gratified 
Hilh  listening  to  music  at  a  distance,  than  with  mixing  Jn  the  merri- 
ment occasioned  by  it ;  should  like  better  to  see  every  bird  and  beast 
happy  and  free,  than  to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  destroying  or  insnarjng 
iliera, — these,  and  such  like  sentiments,  which,  I  think,  would  be  nalu- 
lal  lo  persons  of  a  certain  cast,  will,  I  know,  be  condemned  as  unnatu- 
ral by  others,  who  have  never  felt  them  in  themselves,  nor  observed 
them  in  the  generality  of  mankind.  Of  ail  tliis  1  was  sulBcicntly  aware 
litfore  I  published  the  '  Minstrel,'  and  therefore  never  expected  that  it 
would  be  a  popular  poem."  \\'hat  follows,  however,  as  it  partakes  of 
anecdote,  will  probably  be  more  interesting  to  most  readers.  "  I  find 
yuu  are  willing  to  suppose,  tliat,  in  Edwin,  I  have  given  only  a  picture 
uf  myself  as  I  was  in  my  younger  days.  1  confess  the  supposition  is 
nut  groundless.  I  have  made  him  take  pleasure  in  the  scenes  in  which 
1  took  pleasure,  and  entertain  sentiments  similar  to  those,  of  which, 
evt-n  in  my  early  youth,  I  had  repeated  experience.  The  scenery  of  a 
mountainous  country,  the  ocean,  the  sky,  though  (fulness  and  retire- 
ment, and  sometimes  melancholy  objects  and  ideas,  bad  channs  in  my 
eyes,  even  when  I  was  a  school-boy;  and  at  a.  time  when  I  was  so  far 
from  being  able  to  express,  that  1  did  not  understand  my  own  feelings, 
or  perceive  the  tendency  of  such  pursuits  and  amusements  ;  and  as  to 
j'octry  and  music,  before  I  was  ten  years  old  1  could  play  a  little  on 
ilie  violin,  and  was  as  much  master  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  Pope's  and 
Dryden's  translations  could  make  me." 

In  1796  Dr  Beattie  lost  a  favourite  ton,  hii  only  surviving  child. 
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Thk  event,  Mjts  bis  biographer,  completely  unhinged  hia  tnind, 
first  vyinptotn  of  vlitch,  ere  many  days  bad  '.lapsed,  was  a  temporary 
but  almost  total  Iikjs  of  memory  respecting  hb  son.  Maay  limea  br 
could  not  recollect  wbat  haiJ  become  of  him ;  and  after  MarcLing  ia 
every  room  of  ibe  house,  he  would  ftay  to  hia  niece,  Mrs  Glennie. 
*  You  may  thtnk  it  strange,  but  1  mus^laak  you  if  I  have  a  sod,  kekI  wbcR 
lie  is?'  She  then  felt  herself  under  the  painful  necewity  of  bringing  to 
his  recollection  his  eon  Montagu's  aufi'eringa,  which  always  reatored 
him  to  reason.  And  be  would  ollen,  with  many  tears,  exprea*  hii 
thankfulness  that  he  had  no  chibi,  saying,  '  How  could  1  have  bonte  lo 
see  their  elegant  minds  mangled  with  madness !'  When  be  looked  for 
the  last  lime  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  he  said,  '  I  have  now  done 
with  the  world :'  and  he  ever  after  seemed  lo  act  as  if  he  thooght  so. 
For  he  never  applied  himself  to  any  sort  of  study,  and  answ^ed  but  few 
of  the  tellers  lie  received  from  the  friends  whom  he  most  valued.  Yet  ibe 
receiving  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  never  fkiled  to  put  him  in  spirit* 
for  the  rest  of  ibe  day.  Music,  wbicb  had  been  his  great  dcligbt,  he 
could  not  endure,  after  the  death  of  hia  eldest  son,  (o  hear  from  other* : 
and  he  disliked  his  own  favourite  violoncello.  A  few  months  befbrt! 
Montagu's  death,  he  did  begiu  to  play  a  little  by  way  of  accompani- 
ment when  Montagu  sung:  but  after  he  lost  bim,  when  be  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  touch  the  violoncello,  he  was  always  discontented  with  bi^ 
own  performance,  and  at  last  seemed  lo  be  unhappy  when  be  beard  it. 
The  only  enjoyment  be  seemed  to  have  was  in  books,  and  the  society 
of  a  very  few  old  friends.  It  is  impossible  lo  read  the  melancholy  pic- 
lure  which  be  draws  of  his  own  situation  about  this  time,  without  drop- 
ping a  tear  of  pity  over  the  sorrows  and  the  sulfi-rings  of  so  good  &  man 
thus  severely  visited  by  afHiction."  From  this  lime  Dr  Dealtie's  heahh 
gradually  declined.  In  1799  he  was  struck  with  paralynis.  He 
lingered  in  a  hopeless  state  till  Jane  I8U3,  whin  death  relieved  bim 
from  all  mortal  infirmity. 

A  great  portion  of  Dr  Beatlie's  corrcapondence  is  before  the  pnblii; 
in  Sir  William  Forbes'e  splendid  biographical  volumes.  We  are  not 
Kure  that  Ibe  Doctor's  memory  has  reaped  much  advantage  frum  the 
care  and  industry  of  his  literary  executor  in  this  respect.  Tbeynre 
full  of  trite  criticisms  and  egregious  co  mm  on- places ;  and  what  ia  atiU 
worse,  in  many  instances  appear  to  have  t>een  nothing  better  than 
"  a  commerce  of  mutual  flattery."  A  n  anonymous  author  says  of  this 
|>ortiun  of  Dr  Beatlie's  literary  remains,  that  '*  the  reader  a  sometimca 
tempted  to  suipect  that  he  has  bi'cn  called  to  be  prei-eni  at  a  farcer 
where  the  principal  persons  are  flaltenng  fur  a  wager.  During  the 
perusal,  we  liave  been  obliged  again  and  again  to  endeavour  lo  drive 
out  of  our  imagination  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of  Chinese  mandarina, — 
where  the  first  bows  to  the  floor, — and  then  ibe  second  mandarin  bov* 
to  the  floor, — and  then  the  first  mandarin  bows  again  to  the  door :  and 
thus  they  go  on  till  friendship  is  satisfied  or  tired." 

or  bis  great  work,  the  *  Essay  on  ibe  Nature  and  Immutobiltty  of 
Truth,'  little  is  now  said.  Indeed  we  question  if  it  is  reail  by  one  in 
twenty  students  of  mental  philosophy.  It  betrays  greater  warmth  ot 
temper  than  powers  of  reasoning,  and  abounds  with  such  bobyiah  inter* 
jeetions,  as  "  Fy  on  it  I  Fy  on  it  1"  "  Vc  traitors  to  human  kind  I"  "  Ye 
■aurderais  of  Uie  human  soul '."    "  Vain  hypocrites  I"  &c.  Ac     What- 
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ever,  says  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  Sir  William  Forbes's  volumrs 
"  may  be  Uie  excellence  of  the  common-sense  school  of  philosophy,  h>^ 
certainly  h&s  no  claim  to  the  honoura  of  n  founder.  He  iiiveotcil  none 
of  it;  and  it  ia  very  doubtful  with  us,  whether  he  ever  rigblly  iirider- 
titood  the  priaciplefi  upon  which  it  is  rested.  It  is  unquestiaoablc,  nt 
least,  that  he  has  eipnsed  it  to  considerftble  disadvantaf^e,  and  embar- 
rassed iu  more  enlightened  supporters,  by  the  misplaced  confidence 
with  wltirb  he  has  urged  some  propositions,  and  the  fallacious  and  fan- 
tastic illuatraliont  by  which  be  has  aimed  at  recommending  ihcni. 
His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however,  n)i!;ht  have  been  easily 
forgiven.  Every  one  has  not  the  capacity  of  writing  philo50phically  : 
but  every  one  may  at  least  be  temperate  and  candid;  and  Dr  Bcattie'a 
itook  is  still  more  remarkable  for  being  abusive  and  acrimoniouH,  than 
for  iu  defects  in  argument  or  origlnalily-  There  are  no  subject*,  how- 
ever, in  the  wide  field  of  human  speculation,  upon  which  such  vehe- 
mence appears  more  groundless  and  unaccountable,  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  have  served  Dr  Beatlie  for  topics  of  declamation  or 
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KiCUAnn  OwBN  Cambridge,  though  not  poneucd  of  high  claim* 
to  literary  feme,  was  throughout  an  enteuded  life  one  of  those  writers 
who,  without  any  great  share  of  intelleclual  power,  keep  themselves 
nevertheless  pretty  prominently  before  tbe  public,  and  maintain  a  posi- 
tion always  respectable,  if  not  commanding,  in  the  commonwealth  of 
letters.  He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1717.  His  father  dying 
soon  atler  tlio  birtb  of  his  son,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  hit 
mother  and  his  maternal  uncle.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  period  to 
Eton  school,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dryani,  Grny,  West, 
Horace  Walpule,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  several  other  youths,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  eminence  in  the  political  or  literary  world.  From  Eton, 
he  removed  (o  St  John's  college,  Oxford:  but  he  left  the  university 
without  a  degree.  In  1737  he  becaiue  a  member  of  Lincoln's  inn,  but 
wu  never  called  to  the  bar.  Kelievcd  from  the  necessity  of  exertion  for 
hi*  maintenance,  having  been  bom  to  *  considerable  fonune,  and  re- 
markably exempt,  as  his  biographer  informs  us.  from  "  those  passions 
which  usually  iucline  men  to  exchange  domestic  enjoyments  lor  tbe  toil 
of  public  busioess,"  he  contented  himself  with  admission  (o  a  large  and 
distinguished  circle  of  society,  amongst  whom  he  could  enjoy  the  jilens- 
iires  of  polished  intercourse,  and  receive  the  respect  due  to  his  various 
talents  and  accomplishments.  In  1741  he  entered  into  the  married 
state,  and  settled  at  bis  family-sent  of  Whitminster  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  be  wrote  the  'Scribleriad,'  a  mock-heroic  poem,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1751,  and  amused  himself  with  improving  his  estate.  He 
atlerwards  removed  to  Twickenham,  where  he  continued  to  reside  dur- 
ing the  n-maiodcr  of  his  life.  In  1761  he  published  his  '  History  of  tha 
War  OD  tbe  eaasi  of  Coromandi-1,'  a  work  ttlegantly  and  simply  m  rillen, 
but  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  work  of  Mr  Doue. 
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He  at  one  time  mcditatcil  a  lar^^or  work  on  Indian  affairii,  hut  ft**e  M|t 
the  design,  probably  m  niucli  In  conseqnence  of  his  avcraion  to  ony 
thing  like  the  tails  of  authonliip,  a^;  of  the  com  me  nee  me  nt  of  Mr  Ormev 
work.  Occasional  contribution*  to  periodical  papere,  particularly  *  Tim 
World,"  and  the  composition  of  some  little  poetical  pieces  and  tyr*  de 
wevti,  were  better  suited  to  liia  habits  and  cast  of  mind,  and  with  tboe 
he  often  amused  himseir.  In  tlie  more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  it  does 
iiol  appear  that  the  honourable  and  envied  appellation  of  '  Fortunato  w- 
nex '  could  ever  be  more  appositely  applied  than  to  Mr  Cambrid^. 
He  lived  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  accomplishments,  Rud  bclored  for 
every  amiable  quality,  and  he  expired  without  a  sigh,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  on  the  17th  of  September,  180:2,  About  a  year  aftpr  his 
death,  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Owen  Cambridge,  published  a  splendid 
edition  of  all  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  his  history  of  the  Com- 
mandel  war,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  his  life  and  writing*. 
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-Iacob  Bryant,  an  eminent  philological  writer,  was  bom 
nmuth  in  Devonshire,  where  his  fatlier  had  an  office  in  the  custom*,  and 
after  receiving  his  grammatical  education  at  Eton,  was  removed  to 
King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1744.  His  love  of  literature  gained  him  great 
reputation,  but,  declining  to  lake  orders,  he  formed  a  eonneetion  with 
the  Marlborough  family,  and  superintended  their  education.  This  eon- 
iicclion  probably  arose  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  late  duke  when 
at  Eton.  Mr  Uryant  afterwards  attended  his  Grace,  as  secretary,  in 
Ills  military  expeditions,  as  well  as  at  the  board  of  ordnance,  of  which 
the  duke  was  master-general.  Ujran  the  death  of  K\»  patron,  Mr  Bry- 
ant settled  at  Cypenham  in  Berkshire,  and  though  possessed  of  only  a 
small  income,  refused  the  situation  of  master  of  the  Charter- house,  which 
was  tendered  to  his  acceptance,  preferring  to  devote  the  remainder  of  hi> 
days  to  the  pursuit  of  literature.  His  first  avowed  publication  appeared 
in  1787,  entitled  '  Observations  and  Enquiries  relating  to  various  parts  of 
Ancient  Historj' ;  containing  Dissertations  on  the  wind  Euroclydon.  on 
the  Island  of  Melitc, — with  an  account  of  Egypt  in  its  most  early  state. 
and  of  the  Shepherd  King^,'  in  4to.  This  volume  abounds  with  learn- 
ed researches'  and  adventurous  conjectures,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  hi* 
life  he  relinquished  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  had  therein  broached. 
In  1774  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  most  celebrated  work. 
'The  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,'  which  was  followed  by  a  thinl 
volume  in  1776.  This  work  met  with  many  admirers,  but  at  the  Funr 
time  subjected  the  author  to  a  good  deal  of  severe  criticism,  cliieHy  on 
account  -of  Mr  Bryant  not  l>eing  sufficiently  acquainted  wiih  the  urtrn- 
tal  languages  lo  avoid  the  errors  which  exposed  him  lo  such  animad- 
versfon;  but,  even  admitting  all  its  errors,  the  work  will  constitute  an 
epoch  in  literature,  and  even  do  honour  lo  its  author's  name  and 
country.  The  general  object  of  Mr  Bryant's  work  was  lo  sap  the 
cayse  of  Infidelity,   by   establishing   the  truth   of  the   fcnplurr«,   and 
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tracing  the  earliest  liiBtory  or  niankiiid,  a»  related  in  the  inspired  volume, 
through  the  traditional  remains  of  all  nationti.  Infidels  thererore  were 
alanDcd,  and  numerous  attache  were  nia.de  upon  it,  chiefly  masked  under 
the  pretence  of  defending  ancient  opinions.  An  extreme  taste  for  par- 
ados and  conjecture  may  be  traced  in  the  Bubflei]uenl  publications  of 
Mr  liryant.  He  printed  au  anonymous  tract,  entitled  'Vindicia  Fla- 
viane,'  being  a  defence  of  the  disputed  passage  in  the  history  of  Jose- 
phus,  relative  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  ingenuity  of  this  deronce  made 
converts  of  many  who  had  formerly  considered  that  passage  spurious, 
and  among  these  was  the  late  Dr  Priestley.  Mr  Bryant,  being  a  firm 
believer  in  Divine  revelation,  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  con- 
vince others,  and  to  this  end  exerted  all  his  Icarntug  and  all  his  powers. 
His  work  addressed  to  Lady  Pembroke,  '  On  the  Christian  Religion,' 
his  'Observations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,'  Lon. 
1794,  8vo.,  the  'History  of  Balaam,'— '  The  Standing  still  of  the  Sun,' 
— and  the  '  Histories  of  Samson  and  Jonah,'  are  all  works  directed  to 
this  great  end.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  the  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley;  and  wrote  a  book,  in  reply  to  Che- 
valier, to  show  that  the  city  of  Troy  was  a  nonentity,  and  the  war  be- 
tivcen  the  Greeks  ami  Trojans  a  pure  fiction  of  Homer.  His  last 
publication,  on  'The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judsus,  concerning  the  Logos, 
or  Word  of  God,"  Lon.  I7<)7,  8vo.,  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  Mr 
Bryant's  object  in  it  wa^  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to 
oppose  drioiiism  in  particular,  yet  he  reduces  himself  to  assert  that  the 
Son  was  in  personality  "produced  in  time," — an  assertion  evidently 
bordering  upon,  if  not  identical  with,  the  seminal  point  of  Arianism. 
This  accomplished  scholar  and  devout  Christian  died  in  the  month  of 
November,  leoi,  at  his  house  at  Cypenham,  in  hiseQthyear.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  rasure  of  the  skin  against  a  chair,  in  reaching  a 
book  from  a  shelf.  He  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  college  in  which 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  lefl  considerable  suras  to  be  applied 
to  charitable  purposes.  Mr  Bryant  had  from  early  life  a  delicate  con- 
stitution. His  manners  were  distinguished  for  urbanity;  and  his  con- 
versaiiou  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  instructive. 

S^ilUam  ColDpri*. 

MkN  A.  D.   179I_I1ISD  *.  D.   leOO. 

"  FaoM  the  days  of  Pope  there  had  been  no  failure  of  poetical  talent 
in  this  country :  poets  of  originality,  as  well  as  power,  had  appeared, 
but  none  were  so  conspicuous,  either  by  their  &ults  or  excellence,  as 
to  influence  the  style  of  their  contemporaries,  though  there  were  some 
who  obtained  a  great  reputation,  and  others  who  deserved  and  will  have 
aecured  a  lasting  one.  Collectively,  they  had  produced  this  good,  that, 
by  presenting  new,  and  in  some  respects,  worthier  objects  of  admiration, 
they  in  great  measure  weaned  the  nation  from  that  idolatry  of  Pope, 
which,  if  it  had  continued,  would  have  flattened  our  poetry  to  the  level 
of  the  French  taste.  Thomson  rec-slled  the  aspirant  to  the  love  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  feelings  connected  with  it,  for  which  the  scho<i| 
of  Pope  had  neither  eyes  nor  hearts.     Young  struck  a  chord  (and  with  a 
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powerful  band)  wbicU  vibrated  in  every  miud  that  was  either  under 
influeace  of  sorrow,  or  canstitutionol  melancholy,  or  religiouE  euIliusiBiiiD  : 
how  large  a  portion  of  maiikiud  arc  included  within  his  sphere  1  The 
:  'Night  Thoughts,'  therefore,  have  been  translated  into  roost  of  the 
European  languages,  if  not  into  all ;  and  wherever  tliey  have  been 
translated,  they  are  popular  among  those  classes  to  whom  they  are  ail- 
dressed.  Glover  was  for  a  time  so  highly  estolied,  that  Smolietl, 
'  History  of  England,'  mentions  '  Leonitlas'  among  the  glories  of  the  rei| 
of  George  II. ;  and  Smollett  did  this,  not  in  sympatliy  with  the  poll 
feeling  by  which  the  poem  had  been  cried  up,  but  in  deference  to 
public  opinion  which  that  cry  had  succcedeil  in  foriniug.  ^ 

however,  something  to  support  it.  Pope  had  sent  the  English  Homer 
into  the  world,  laced,  rutHecJ,  periwigged,  and  powdered,  in  a  full  dreai 
court  suit  of  embroidery.  Glover  introduced  Leonidas,  like  a  Quaker,  ia 
drab,  without  ornament,  without  elegance,  without  any  appearance  of 
muscular  strength ;  but  grave,  decorous,  and  respectable,  and  with  an 
air  of  moral  dignity.  The  poem  derived  from  lU  subject  a  kind  of  ele- 
vation, which  in  some  degree  supplied  the  place  of  passion  and  of  power. 
Mason,  like  Glover,  formed  his  poetry  upon  the  Grecian  model,  though 
there  are  perhaps  uo  two  poets  who  are  more  completely  dissimilar  in 
nianncr.  Mason  possessed  a  finer  car,  a  more  active  imagination,  and 
a  riclter  flow  of  language  and  of  thought.  I'herc  was  a  promise  of  higtinr 
excelleoce  in  his  early  productions  than  in  any  otber  compositions  of 
that  age, — a  liveliness,  and  vigour,  and  aspiration,  which  might  have 
produced  great  things,  if,  as  his  mind  matured,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
cumbrous  and  affected  alliteration,  his  florid  excrescences,  and  the  tram- 
mels of  his  stilf  and  elaborate  style.  But  Mason  was  not  a  happy  maai 
he  yielded  to  a  splenetic  disposition,  and  sufl'ered  his  powers  to  witlicr 
away  in  discontent.  The  place,  however,  which  he  holds  among 
English  poets  he  will  raaintaiu,  and  it  is  not  a  low  one.  Ho  and  Li* 
friend  Gray  were  assailed  with  some  ridicule,  but  their  fuir  claims  were 
fairly  acknowledged  by  their  contemporaries,  they  enjoyed  a  high  de- 
gree of  reputation,  and  they  were  the  most  influential  poets  of  their  age. 
Gray,  indeed,  Icfl  no  followers  possessed  of  skill,  and  patience,  and  in- 
dustry, to  compose  in  mosaic,  as  he  had  done,  but  the  cast  of  his  poetry 
appeared  in  that  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  our  lyrics  forawhile 
were  marked  as  strongly  by  bis  manner,  as  ihey  had  been  a  century 
before  by  Cowley's.  The  truer  lyric  strain  and  higher  poetical  quslities 
of  Collins  obtained  no  notice.  It  is  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be 
tbrgollen  by  those  who  would  know  what  is  the  worth  of  contemporary 
opinion,  when  left  to  itself,  that  Collins'  Odes  remained,  for  many  ye«r* 
after  their  publication,  utterly  neglected  and  almost  unknown,  insomucfa 
that  when  the  poet  acquired  a  sojall  fortune  by  be<{uest,  he  retumod  tn 
the  bookseller  the  sum  which  he  had  received  for  the  copyright,  repaid 
him  all  his  expenses,  and  committed  the  large  remains  of  the  impro*- 
sion  to  the  flames.  It  was  not  till  nearly  thirty  yeara  after  his  death,  that 
Cowper  had  ever  heard  his  name.  He  saw  it  first  in  Johnson's  'Lire* 
of  the  Poets,'  and  was  so  little  impressed  with  what  he  saw  there,  thai 
he  called  hira  a  poet  of  no  great  fame,  and  appears  not  to  have  fomcd 
the  slightest  conception  of  liis  powers.  John  Uyer  is  another  poet  of 
that  age,  almost  as  much  neglected  at  the  time  as  Collins,  and  hardly 
yet  estimated  by  the  jiublic  so  highly  as  he  deserves.      A  sneer  is  r«- 
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corded  ofBOuie  critical  visitor  to  ttlioiii  the  Fleece  was  shown  by  Doda* 
ley  soon  ntler  its  publication.  The  man  of  letters,  as  he  esteemed 
himseir,  and  was  supposed  to  be,  alter  glancing  into  a  few  pages,  and 
expressing  a  contemptuous  opinion,  asked  what  waa  the  author's  age, 
and  being  told  that  iie  was  far  advanced  in  life,  replied,  '  then  he  will 
be  buried  iu  woollen.'  It  is  well  for  this  '  critical  Tisitor*  that  his  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  for  if  it  had,  he  would  assuredly  have  been 
gibbeted  with  this  jest  about  hia  neck.  Erroneous  judgments  in  the 
court  of  criticism  are  always,  sooner  or  later,  reversed  by  time,  and 
heavy  damages  are  then  awarded  against  those  by  whom  they  were 
pronounced.  In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  did  Bishop  Hacket  (good, 
and  learned,  and  meritorious  as  he  was)  call  Milton  a  petty  schoolboy 
scribbler.  Winstanley  was  uot  more  fortunate  in  saying  that  '  his  fume 
was  gone  out,  like  a  candle  in  a  stink ;'  and  Bumct  drew  upon  himself 
more  popular  censure  by  the  unlucky  sentence  in  which  he  spoke  of  ono 
Prior,  than  by  all  the  inaccuracies  of  his  statements  and  his  style. 

"  Mr  Wordsworth  has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  merit  of  this  delight 
ftjl  writer,  who  was  gilled  with  a  painter's  eye  and  a  poet's  heart. 

Banl  o!  tin  Fleoee,  itboM  ikilful  genliu  mia 

Tbnt  HDtk  >  linng  Inndgcsin),  hir  >Etd  bright : 

Nor  hsllowod  1o»  wilb  miuicBl  dgllgbt 

Than  (bora  loSl  latora  tbri>U);b  whicb  (by  childbood  <(ra)'i!. 


Though  buljr  bma  ] 
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A  gralelUI  Tew,  thtll  lot*  Ihy  modnl  U)', 
Long  u  the  ahEpherd'!  hlealiiig  Bwk  •hall  ilny 
O'er  dbIihI  SnoKdan'i  Hide  uritl  wutc, 
Long  a>  Ibe  thruih  ifaoll  |iipe  on  Crongar  Hill.' 

"Another  eminent  poet  of  those  days,  Akenaidc,  (who  was  a  fVtend 
of  Dyer's,)  attained  at  once  to  a  high  reputation,  from  which  noIhin<; 
will  be  abated  by  the  judgment  of  posterity.  Our  language  coutains 
few  poems  so  attractive  to  young  and  generous  minds  of  the  higher 
class,  as  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  for  its  rich  but  not  redundant 
diction,  for  its  full  and  sonorous  versification,  always  sweet  and  sus- 
tained, but  never  cloying,  and  for  its  general  elevation  of  manner, 
thought,  and  sentiment.  Something  may  be  learned  Irom  his  aRer- 
version  of  the  same  poem,  by  comparing  the  sobriety  and  chastened 
manner  of  mature  years  with  the  luxuriance  of  his  youthful  style.  Th« 
poet  may  also  learn  from  it  a  more  important  lesson, — never  to  employ 
his  best  years  in  re-modelling  a  work  of  his  youth.  It  is  vain  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  thoughts,  and  fceling»,  and  opinions  of  forty  can  ever  be 
made  to  a^-^similate  in  one  composition,  with  those  of  twenty;  this  is  no 
more  possible  than  it  would  be  for  a  painter  to  improve  the  likenew  iu 
a  portrait  by  retouching  it  from  the  face  of  the  original,  afier  an  equal 
lapse  of  years.  One  of  our  old  thoughtful  writers  has  said,  in  melan- 
choly or  in  bitterness,  that 


.,  by  u 


ang  ipace, 


Ii  had  been  said  before  him  by  Monlagne,  '  elle  nous  attache  plus  de 
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riJea  en  I'eiprit  qu'au  vi£a)>f ;  ct  lie  se  void  point  d'sruM,  ou  furt  rArea,- 
qui  CD  vieilligsant  ne  teiitent  I'aigrc  et  le  moiai.'  The  proper  effect  of 
age  is  to  ripen  what  ia  generous,  and  to  aoEten  and  mellow  wliat  «raa 
Uanb  ;  this  is  its  natural  tendency  when  not  counteracted  by  uoiowaTxl 
— its  sure  efltcl,  when  aided  by  genuine  religion.  We 
ountcnance  which,  in  youth,  might  have  been  deemed 
middle  age,  austere,  settltd,  in  advunccO  yeart, 


;xpre«asion 
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"  But — not  to  digreis  farther,  as  il'  the  very  recollection  of  MoDt 
had  brought  with  it  a  rambling  spirit — it  is  certain  that  time  acta 
surely  and  as  strongly  upon  the  mind,  as  upon  llie  bodily  featarcn,  wxi 
therelbre  the  taslc  upon  which  Akenslde  employed  the  latter  years  or 
lii«  lite  woB  in  ilnclt' unwise.  With  less  trouble,  less  vexation,  and  Irss 
expense  of  time,  he  might  have  completed  a  poem  of  equal  magnitude 
and  importance  upon  a  uew  design,  have  salisHcd  himseir  better,  and 
i-stablislied  his  claim  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 
None  of  ihese  pocls  affected  what  may  be  called  the  current  poetry  of 
their  age,  and  they  had  passed  away  when  Hayley  rose  into  notice,  Ma- 
I'On  being  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  have  been  mentioned.  A 
change  woa  preparing,  and  may  be  traced  lo  Winchester,  which,  under 
Dr  Warton,  had  become  a  nuricry  of  poets.  If  any  moti  may  be 
called  the  father  of  the  present  race,  it  is  Thomai  Warton,  a  vcholar 
hy  profession,  an  anticjuary,  and  a  poet  by  choice ;  and  by  nature  one 
of  the  best  tempered  and  happiest  of  men.  The  influence  of  Collin», 
(who  had  been  his  schuolfellow  and  friend,)  of  Gray,  and  of  Masoii, 
F  may  be  perceived  in  his  poems;  but  they  are  more  strongly  tinctured 
by  hie  romantic  and  chivalroua  reading,  and  by  iho  spirit  of  our  elder 
poet». 

■  Nor  rough  nor  InircD  Ar«  llic  HtniliiiK  Hii)< 
ur  ht»r  uitiqullx.  Iiul  Mri-itn  wKI>  Ouncr..' 

hus  he  expressed  himself,  and  the  truth  of  this  waa  eiemplified  in  all 

a  writitiga.     No  man  could  at  that  time  have  written  such  poenu,  un> 

«s  his  studies  had  qualified  him  to  become  the  historian  of  Engluh 

I  Jwciry;  nor  could  anyone  have  composed  that  history  who  had  not 

,  Bern  bom  a  poet."  ' 

We  could  not  find  a  fitter  introduction  to  the  memoir  now  before  the 
I  Kader,  than  this  able  and  judicious  snrvey  of  the  state  of  tlic  poetical 
L  world  when  Cowper  arose  amongst  us.  The  distinguishing  charae- 
I  Mrislici  of  hb  more  immediate  predecessors  are  touched  with  a  Itght 
I  but  masterly  hand  ;  and  we  are  the  better  able  to  judge  of  what  Cow- 
'  per  achieved  for  English  poetry,  by  having  thtift  previously  paaied  in 
I  review  the  acta  and  deeds  of  llie  poets  of  his  own  age. 

Williom,  Bon  of  the  reverend  Dr  John  Cowper,  chaplain  lo  George 
I.,  was  borii  at  i]erkham|»tead  in  Hertfordshire,  at  hie  fulher's  rrctoiy, 
on  the  S&ih  of  Novenilipr.  1731.  lie  received  his  earlier  education  at 
A  day-achool  in  his  native  village,  and  under  Or  Pitman  of  MarLei- 
•ireet  He  was  llien  sent  to  Westminster  school,  which  he  left  in  1749. 
When  called  to  chooite  a  profewion,  he  aelected  lliat  of  the  bar,  and  wm 

'  LmhIdb  (luarlprty  IW>i*n,  >u1.  x\>l. 
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Hrticlc<l  to  an  einiiteiit  attorney.  He  docs  Dot  appear,  however,  to  have 
paid  much  Bltention  to  liis  legal  studies:  "  1  did  actually  live,"  lie  aays, 
in  one  or  his  letter*  to  his  amiable  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  "  three  years 
with  Mr  Chapman,  a  solicitor  ;  that  is  to  soy,  I  slept  three  years  in  his 
house  ;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days  in  Soulbumptoii 
Row,  as  you  very  veil  remember.  There  tias  I,  and  the  future  lord- 
chancellor  (Thurlow),  constantly  employed  Troni  morning  till  night  in 
giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying  law."  On  leaving  Mr 
Chapman,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and  formc-d  an  in- 
timacy with  his  late  school  lei  lows,  the  elder  Colman,  Bonnel,  Thornton 
uiid  Lloyd,  the  two  first  of  whom  he  assisted  in  their  celebrated  periodi- 
cal, ■  The  Connoisseur.' 

Soon  al\«r  he  vent  to  the  Temple,  a  cloud  of  dejection  settled  heavily 
upon  him.  He  met  accidently  with  Herbert,  and  some  of  the  bcHutiful 
inspirations  in  which  that  writer  threw  otl'  the  restraints  of  the  bad  taste 
which  prevailed,  and  followed  his  own  taste  and  feeling,  went  to  tlie 
heart  of  Cowper,  and  touched  the  string  which  was  then  silent,  but  was 
afterwards  waked  into  deep  and  full  vibration.  He  tells  us  distinctly, 
that  it  was  the  piety  of  that  devout  writer  which  gave  him  such  a  hold 
upon  his  mind.  Inspired  by  the  example,  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
|)eace  which  religion  alone  could  give  :  but  not  being  aware  that  sueli 
peace  is  not  to  be  found  till  the  whole  heart  consents  to  this  direction 
u(  the  feeling,  nor  indeed  till  familiarity  has  made  it  easy  and  sweet, 
he  gave  over  his  attempts  in  despair,  because  he  did  not  find  at  once 
tJie  relief  which  be  exp<'Cled.  As  often  as  his  mind  attempted  to  rise, 
(he  strong  hand  of  his  disorder  bound  it  down.  He  gives  us  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  in  hts  own  narrative.  At  the  Lime  alluded  to,  he 
went  into  the  country.  While  there,  he  walked  one  day  to  some  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  and  sat  down  In  a  retired  spot,  which  command- 
rd  a  noble  prospect  both  of  land  and  sea  :  the  land-view  was  quiet  and 
lovely,  and  the  sun  .shone  bright  upon  the  sleeping  ocean.  Suddenly, 
a^  if  a  new  sun  had  been  kindled  in  the  heavens,  bis  soul  was  lighted  up 
uiih  joy,  and  6lled  with  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  the  Power,  to  which  he 
ti'lt  that  lie  was  indebted  for  this  unexpected  blessing.  Unfortunately  he 
relumed  to  his  old  associations,  and  the  benefit  of  this  restoration  was 
lost.  The  cRecL  here  described  was  precisely  similar  to  what  he  tells  us 
of  his  latter  periods  of  depression.  He  rose  in  the  morning,  he  says, 
'like  on  infemal  frog  out  of  Acheron,  covered  with  the  ooie  and  mud 
of  melancholy  ;'  but  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  his  gloom  gradually  cleared 
up,  its  depth  and  duration  depending  upon  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
In  all  this  we  see  the  misfortune  of  a  man,  whose  heart  longed  to  com- 
mune with  the  grand  and  beautiful  works  of  nature,  but  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  cells  and  caverns  of  the  town, — who  needed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  contemplative  and  thoughtful,  but  was  driven  to  the 
society  of  the  busy  or  the  gay, — who  bad  a  mind  formed  for  poetical 
musing,  but  had  not  yet  discovered  whore  his  strength  lay, — whose 
■oul  was  made  for  devotion,  but  never  had  been  taught  to  rise  ;  and 
who,  in  addition  to  all  these  unbvourable  circumstaDces,  was  nlilleted 
with  a  disorder,  which  palsies  every  faculty  of  body  and  spirit  at  the 
lime  when  the  man  most  needs  exertions  of  power. 

Siloated  as  Cowper  was,  those  diOiculties,  which  in  belter  times 
might  have  operated  as  springs  to  his  active  and  powerful  mind)  became 
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so  many  dead  weight*  to  him.  Difficulties  came  (liirk  and  Gut.  Hi* 
FMOurcea  were  to  few  and  smBll.  tliat  an  attaciimeat,  which,  to  fara* 
we  can  discover  from  slight  intimntioDS,  was  returned  by  the  object  of 
his  afTection,  wai  broken  olT  by  tlie  friendii  of  the  parties:  and  not 
merely  did  tliU  privation  interfere  with  his  happiness  ;  he  bad  the  pros- 
pecl  of  actual  poverty  before  him.  Aflnghted  at  this  vision,  beeagerijr 
grasped  at  the  place  of  reading -clerk  tu  the  house  of  lords,  wbicJi  a 
friend  offered  bim,  and  forgot  that  the  nerroui  sbyness,  which  made  a 
public  exhibition  of  himself  ■  mortal  poison,'  would  render  it  impoasible 
for  bim  ever  to  discharge  its  duties.  The  moment  this  difficulty  ae- 
mrred  to  him,  it  covered  his  mind  with  gloom.  Biil  he  had  not  reso- 
lution to  explain  himself  to  his  friend  ;  and  though  they  passed  great 
part  of  every  day  together,  it  was  only  by  letter  that  be  coutil  bring 
himself  to  propose  that  this  office  should  be  eicltanged  for  that  of  clerk 
of  the  journals,  which  required  no  public  appeaiance,  and  was  also 
ia  the  gift  of  his  patron.  No  sooner  had  he  applied  for  the  cbangi< 
Bfl  a  personal  &vour,  than  hit  friend  generously  consented  to  it,  though 
it  disappointed  bis  kind  purpose,  and  even,  from  particular  circum- 
stances exposed  bis  integrity  to  suspicion.  Thus,  where  a  singlr 
word  would  have  saved  him  from  ranch  suffering,  il  was  one  whicli 
he  had  not  strengtb  to  speak  ;  and  yet,  hardly  had  bis  mind  been 
•et  at  rest  on  this  subject,  before  it  was  called  upon  to  make  a  similar 
but  still  greater  exertion.  For  reasons,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  they  were  not  personal,  he  was  threatened  with  a  public  eiaiuina- 
lion  before  the  house,  before  he  entered  upon  the  duties.  This  niade 
him  completely  wretched ;  he  had  not  resolution  tu  decline  what  he  hod 
not  strength  to  do :  tlie  interest  of  his  friend,  and  his  own  reputation 
and  want  of  support,  pressed  him  forward  to  an  attempt,  which  he  knew 
iToni  the  first  could  never  succeed.  In  this  miserable  state,  like  Gold- 
Miiith's  traveller,  '  to  stop  too  fearful  and  too  faint  to  go,'  he  attended 
every  day  for  six  months  at  the  oSiee  where  he  was  to  examine  tlut 
journals  in  preparation  for  bis  trust.  His  feelings  were  like  those  of  a 
man  at  the  place  of  execution,  every  time  he  entered  the  office  door, 
and  he  only  gnzod  mechanically  upon  the  books,  without  drawing  from 
Iheni  the  least  portion  of  the  infornialion  which  he  wanted.  A  single 
leltiT  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Heskelb,  shows  how  helpless  and  hopelcM 
was  his  condition ;  he  had  not  strength  to  stand  self-sustained,  and  he 
had  not  courage  or  confidence  to  reveal  to  his  friends  the  torture  which 
was  wasting  the  living  fibre  of  his  heart.  Perhaps  those  only,  who 
have  been  in  a  condition  in  which  the  lightest  toach  is  to  the  mind  lik« 
■harp  iron  to  the  naked  nerve,  can  sympathize  with  the  heart-sick  tlett- 
cacy  which  prevented  his  making  another  appeal  to  the  fHend,  who 
seenis  to  have  been  actuated  throughout  simply  by  the  wish  to  serve 
him.  As  the  time  drew  nigh,  his  agony  became  more  and  more  in- 
tense ;  he  hoped  and  believed  that  madness  would  come  to  relieve  hioi : 
he  attempted  alto  to  make  up  his  mind  to  commit  suicide,  though  bis 
conMiienoc  bore  stern  testimony  against  it ;  he  could  not  by  any  argu- 
ment persuade  himself  that  it  was  right,  but  his  desprrntion  prevailed, 
and  he  procured  from  an  apothecary  tho  means  of  self-destruction,  (hi 
the  day  before  his  public  appearance  was  to  be  made,  be  happened  1 
HOiirc  a  letter  in  the  newspaper,  which  to  his  disordered  mind  m 
tike  n  malignant  libel  on  himself.     He  immediatrly  ihrt- 
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paper  and  rushed  into  the  fields,  determined  to  die  in  a  ditch,  but  the 
thought  Btruck  him  that  he  mif^ht  escape  from  the  country.  With  the 
same  violence  he  proceeded  to  make  hasty  preparations  ibr  his  flight ; 
but  white  he  woa  engnged  in  packing  his  portmanteau  bis  mind  changed, 
,ind  he  threw  liimself  into  a  coach,  ordering  the  man  to  drive  to  the 
Tower  wharf,  intending  to  throw  himself  into  the  river,  and  not  reflect- 
in';  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  that  public 
>|>rit.  Od  approaching  the  water,  he  found  a  porter  sealed  upon  some 
goods  ;  he  then  returned  to  the  coach  and  was  conveyed  lu  his  lodgings 
at  the  Temple.  On  the  way,  he  attempted  to  drink  the  laudanum, 
but  as  otlen  as  he  raised  it,  n  convulsive  agitation  of  his  frame  prevented 
its  reaching  his  lips  ;  and  thus,  regretting  the  loss  of  the  opportunity, 
but  unable  to  hvhII  himself  of  it,  be  arrived,  balf-dead  with  unguisb,  at 
Ills  opurtmcnt.  He  then  shut  the  doors  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
bed  with  the  Inudanum  near  him,  tr>'ing  to  lash  himself  up  to  the  deed : 
but  a  voice  within  seemed  constantly  to  forbid  it,  and  as  orttn  as  he 
extended  his  hand  to  the  poisoa,  bis  fingers  were  contracted  and  held 
back  by  spasms.  At  this  time  some  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  pince 
came  in,  but  he  concealed  his  agitation,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  letl  alone, 
a  change  came  over  faim,  and  so  detestable  did  the  deed  appear,  that  he 
threw  away  the  Uudanum  and  dashed  the  vial  to  pieces.  The  rcEt  of 
the  day  wus  spent  in  heavy  inseniibllity,  and  at  night  be  slept  as  usual: 
but  on  waking  at  three  in  the  morning,  he  took  bis  pen-knife  and  lay 
with  hi*  weight  upon  it.  the  point  towards  his  heart.  It  was  broken 
and  would  not  penetrate.  At  day-break  be  arose,  and  passing  a  strong 
garter  round  his  neck,  fastened  It  to  the  frame  of  his  bed :  this  gave 
way  with  his  weight,  but  on  securing  it  to  tlie  door,  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  remained  suspended  till  he  had  lost  all  consciousness  of 
existence.  After  a  time  the  garter  broke  and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  si> 
that  bis  life  was  saved  :  but  the  conflict  had  been  greater  than  hie 
reason  could  endure.  He  felt  for  himself  a  contempt  not  to  be  express- 
ed or  imagined;  whenever  he  went  into  the  street,  it  seemed  as  if  every 
eye  flashed  upon  him  with  indignalion  and  scorn  :  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
•  ilTended  God  so  deeply,  that  his  guilt  could  never  be  forgiven,  and  his 
u  liole  heart  was  tilled  with  (uroultuous  pongs  of  despair.  Madness  was 
not  far  off,  or  rather  madness  was  already  come. 

In  this  distrewing  condition  he  was  placed  under  the  chat^e  of  the 
amiable  and  well-known  Dr  Cotton  of  St  Alban's,  from  whom  his  de- 
plorable rase  received  the  most  humane  as  well  as  scientific  attention. 
When  he  bad  recovered  so  &r  us  to  be  able  to  leave  the  care  of  the 
physician  and  retreat  into  the  country,  he  became  acquainted  wiih  tlie 
family  of  Unwin,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  so  much  of  the  comfort 
of  bis  later  years.  Wherever  he  felt  at  ease  his  manners  were  said  to 
l>e  singularly  attractive;  and  this  family  seem  to  have  had  a  simplicity 
nnd  warin-bearted  kindness  which  offered  him  precisely  the  social  re- 
sources which  he  wanted,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  ail  his  religious  feelings.  Alicr  residing  wiib 
iheni  two  years,  the  circumstances  of  the  family  were  changed  by  the 
■leath  of  Mr  Unwin,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Newton,  they  went 
fo  reside  near  him  in  OIney.  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours.  lu  Mrs 
L'nwin,  a  woman  of  intelligence  as  well  as  excellence,  who  was  seven 
years  older  than  himself,  be  found  a  counsellor  ai  well  as  fritnd,  who 
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Was  so  mQch  ioterpsted  in  his  welfare,  lliat  after  ber  cljilctr^n,  who  wow 
both  of  mature  years,  lefl  her,  she  iDsde  it  her  duly  and  pleasure  Ii> 
devote  her  life  to  him.  Beside  the  all-en  grossing  subject  of  which  hi* 
heart  was  full,  he  spent  his  lime  in  exercise,  coDversation,  and  music, 
in  which  he  always  delighted.  It  does  not  appear  thut  he  eogagrd 
seriously  in  writing  any  thing  more  than  the  '  Olney  Hymns,'  which  he 
undertook  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr  Newton;  but  as  he  wrote 
with  great  facility,  these  were  trifles  which  made  but  Email  demanik 
upon  his  mind.  This  period  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  more  tran- 
quil and  serene  than  any  other.  There  are  not  many  letters,  but  Ibou' 
are  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  are  written  in  a  cheerful  spirit, 
which  seems  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  morlnd  is  his  devotion. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  least  presumptuous  or  intrusive  in  his  manner : 
he  speaks  of  himself  in  terms  of  unfeigned  humility,  stating  his  own 
■CDtimenls  with  manly  freedom,  but  never  complaining  of  others  bccausv 
their  feelings  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  own.  This  way  of  life  seems 
much  more  favourable  Id  the  hpalih  of  hii  mind  than  the  more  brilliant 
period  when  he  stood  out  before  the  gaze  of  men  ;  for,  however  muck 
be  endeavoured  to  guard  himself  against  excessive  seDsibilily  to  thr 
world's  opinion,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  any  roan  should  be  in- 
difli-'rent  to  censure  or  praise,  and  he  of  all  mankind  was  least  likely  to 
present  a  breast  of  steel  to  the  critic's  blow.  He  succeeded  much  bet- 
ter in  guarding  himself  against  the  (emplationi  of  flattery,  than  Bgninst 
Ibe  depressing  effect  of  censure.  His  letters  betray  tlie  constematinis 
with  which  he  looked  for  the  critical  sentence  of  Johnson,  and  tbe  al- 
most bodily  fear  in  which  he  waited  for  the  signal  from  the  Doctor's 
heavy  gun,  which  should  give  notice  whether  the  poet  was  to  live  tvr 
die.  He  was  delighted  with  ■  line  from  Franklin,  which,  though  it 
betrayed  no  great  poetic  enlhusiasm,  showed  that  he  had  discemueH 
losee  the  substantial  excellence  of  the  new  candidate  for  fame.  Through* 
out  Cowper's  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  neglect 
and  scorn,  whether  as  a  poet  or  a  man.  When  be  first  went  to  Hunt- 
ingdon as  an  invalid  stranger,  some  one  had  spoken  of  lilm  as  '  thai 
fellow  Cowperf  and  he  does  not  disguise  the  satisfaction  which  it  gave 
bim  to  prove  that  be  was  by  birthright  a  gentleman.  He  never  wii 
reconciled  to  the  neglect  which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Thur- 
low,  who  was  once  his  intimate  friend.  He  hud  once  playfully  engaged 
to  provide  for  Cowper,  if  he  ever  had  the  power ;  but  when  be  became 
)or(l -chancel lor,  he  followed  [he  example  of  Pliaraoh's  chief  butler, — a 
person  who  has  found  more  imitators  than  most  others  recorded  in  thi- 
Scripture.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  coarse  and  somewhat 
Mvagc  individual  like  Thurlow,  could  sympathiie  much  with  one  su 
gentle  and  refined ;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  provide  for  hint, 
«icept  by  a  pension  ;  but  all  that  Cowper  wished  fi*om  bim  was  an  r»- 
aiirance  that  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  it  b  a  disgrace  to  Thurlow  thai 
this  small  measure  of  attention  to  bis  feelings  was  never  paid. 

After  eight  years  of  health,  in  the  year  1773  Cow|>er's  depression 
returned,  and  soon  deepened  into  an  impenetrable  gloom.  No  enjoy- 
ments, DO  cares,  nor  duties,  could  lind  the  least  access  to  bis  mind  ;  hi- 
did  not  show  the  least  interest  in  the  society  of  bis  friends,  nor  gralitudi- 
for  their  kindness,  though  they  were  unwearied  in  their  eiertions  to 
rescue  bim  from  bis  dislreis.      Mr  Newton,  though  he  was  Mmotime* 


irijuriiciouB  in  hitt  treatment  of  Cotrper,  proved  himself  a  faithful  friend 
on  this  occasion;  and  Mrs  Unwin  attended  him  with  a  kindness  and 
seir-devoiion  which  were  requited  by  his  lasting  gratitude  and  affection. 
But  nothing  would  avail :  he  remained  in  a  state  o(  helpless  despond- 
ency for  five  years,  all  the  while  in  utter  despair  of  lalvation;  and  when 
he  began  to  recover,  it  was  five  years  more  before  he  regained  sufficient 
firmness  to  throw  off  his  ansiety,  and  return  to  the  world  again-  It 
was  at  this  period  that  he  helped  forward  his  restoration  by  taking  care 
of  the  tome  hares  which  he  Ims  made  so  celebrated.  The  narrative  in 
which  be  deseribes  them  was  first  published  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' and  has  since  been  found  in  almost  every  edition  of  his  works, 
where  it  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  liivourite  page  to  lovers 

When  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  write,  Mrs  Unwin,  with 
a  Judgment  which  does  her  honour,  urged  him  to  employ  his  tnind  upon 
poetical  subjects;  and  as  this  had  always  been  afavourite  pursuit,  with- 
out his  being  aware  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  powers,  he  was 
easily  induced  to  make  the  exertion.  }Ie  made  a  beginning  early  in 
life,  and  one  or  two  specimens,  preserved  by  Haylcy,  show  the  same 
vijjour  of  thought  and  expression  which  distinguish  bis  later  writings. 
'  Table  Talk'  was  the  earliest  of  the  pieces  which  compose  his  first 
volume,  and  the  rest  were  written  at  the  suggestions  of  friends,  on  #ub- 
jeets  which  happened  to  strike  his  imagination.  Original  and  powerful 
as  these  poems  were,  they  were  very  slow  in  winning  their  way  to  the 
public  favour ;  the  sale  was  far  from  rapid,  and  the  critical  verdicts  of 
literary  tribunals  did  not  tend  to  increase  their  circulation.  One  of  the 
reviews  declared  that  they  were  evidently  tlie  production  of  a  very  pious 
gentleman,  without  one  spark  of  genius.  But,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, this  was  not  surprising ;  the  versification  of  the  day  was  such 
as  Pope  bod  left  it,  and  ears  accustomed  to  the  even  flow  of  bis  numbers 
were  startled  by  the  bolder  grace  of  Cowper's  lines;  it  seemed  like  ab- 
surd presumption,  in  one  unknown  to  fame,  to  step  so  widely  from  the 
beaten  path  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  literary  independence  is  not 
easily  forgiven.  Then,  too,  the  preface  by  Mr  Newton  was  of  a  nature 
1o  alarm  light  readers;  it  was  written  with  more  solemnity  than  was 
railed  for  by  the  occasion  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  admired  the  play 
of  Cowper's  humour,  though  it  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  power*; 
the  poet  studiously  apologiiea  for  it  in  his  letters  to  Newton,  assuring 
him  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  thought- 
less, on  the  same  principle  that  induces  parents,  in  giving  physic  to 
their  children,  to  touch  the  brim  of  the  cup  with  honey. 

Though  the  immediate  success  of  hia  first  volume  was  tiot  great,  it 
was  sultieicnt  to  encourage  one  who  never  had  a  very  exalted  opinion 
«f  his  own  powers;  and  having  at  this  time  a  new  and  animated  coiii- 
jtanion,  Lady  Austen,  who  had  much  influence  over  him,  and  used  It 
In  induce  him  to  write,  he  commenced  a  new  poem,  '  The  Task,"  which 
was  completed  and  given  to  the  world  in  17B6.  This  work  was  at  once 
(uceeosful,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  poets  of  the  day.  But 
nil  the  while  that  he  was  thus  fortunate  in  gaining  reputation,  he  was  a 
prey  to  his  constitutional  melancholy,  believing  himself  unfit  to  engage 
in  religious  exercises,  and  entirely  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  salvation. 
A  domestic  incident,  too,  tended  to  destroy  the  happiness  which  he 
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ini){)it  liATe  received  from  bis  literary  lame.  He  wst  obliged  Ui  |ti*« 
up  ihe  society  of  Lady  Austen,  in  deference  to  the  feelinga  of  Mm 
Unwin,  who  felt  herself  eclipsed  by  this  new  companiun.  Mn  Uuvin 
hm  been  generally  eondemned  for  this  jealousy,  as  if  it  proceeded  rrom 
B  narrow  mind ;  but  there  arc  several  circumstances  to  be  laLcn  into 
view.  It  doeB  not  appear  that  sbe  ever  complained  of  the  ascendeory 
of  Lady  Austen.  Cowper  perceived  that  she  was  dispirited,  aad  for 
tltis  there  was  sufficient  reBHin.  Sbe  felt  that  sbe  was  the  persou  on 
whose  care  and  kindness  he  hod  leaned  for  years.  She  had  devoted 
ber  life  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his;  and  in  his  teasonsof  melaucbitly 
be  bad  required  a  self-devotion  to  his  welfare  which  very  few  were  able 
or  wilting  to  give.  While  sbe  bad  done  all  this  for  biu.  Lady  Austen 
had  only  amused  him,  and  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  behold  ifat 
intercBl,  to  which  sbe  was  entitled  by  years  of  hardship,  thus  Iransfern'd 
to  a  more  entertaining  companion,  without  regret.  Cowper  knew  ibnt 
there  was  cause  for  her  uneasiness,  and  at  once  made  the  sacrifice  which 
be  felt  was  her  due.  The  loss  was  soon  ailer  supplied  by  l.ady  Hes- 
ketb,  his  cousin,  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  line  understanding  and 
remarkable  social  powers,  who  was  often  an  inmate  in  the  same  house- 
bold  with  him,  and  faithful  to  him  to  the  last.  Soon  after  his  renews 
of  personal  intercourse  with  her,  and  about  a  year  aFler  the  separation 
from  Lady  Austen,  be  went  to  reside  at  Weston,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Throckmortotu,  a  wealthy  family,  who  spent  the  summer  in  that  villagi-. 
It  was  time  to  leave  Olney,  if  we  may  Judge  from  reports  circulated 
conoeming  them,  which  accused  them  of  fashionable  dijssipation.  These 
foolish  reports  reached  Mr  Newton  in  London,  and  he,  with  a  ^.tngular 
want  of  good  sense,  transmitted  them  to  Cowper;  and  this,  at  the  time 
when  the  poor  invalid  was  "  miserable,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  on  ac- 
count of  God's  departure  from  him,  which  be  believed  to  be  tioal,  and 
was  seeking  his  return,  in  the  path  of  duty  and  by  continual  prayer. " 
The  Throckmortons  were  Caibolics,  and  his  intercourse  with  tlietn, 
which  began  while  he  was  still  in  Olney,  might  have  occasioned  this 
rumour  to  his  disadvantage.  Cowper  was  above  those  miserable  pr^u- 
dices  against  other  sects  and  sentiments,  which  are  sometimes  inculcated 
as  a  duty.  Speaking  of  u  gentleman,  who  bad  been  recommended  to 
him  by  one  of  his  friends,  be  says,  "  As  to  bis  religion,  I  leave  it, — 1 
am  neither  his  bishop  nor  bis  confessor.  A  man  of  his  clisraL-lcr,  and 
recommended  by  you,  would  be  welcome  here,  were  he  a  Mahomeuii 
or  Gentoo."  We  consider  it  among  Ibe  best  proofe  of  the  elevation  of 
bis  character,  that,  while  he  never  attempted  to  conciliate  public  favour 
by  softening  down  his  most  unpopular  opinions,  and  even  considered 
silence  as  a  sort  of  treason  to  the  King  of  Lings,  be  proved  that  this 
rigid  faithfulness  arose  from  conviction,  not  from  passion,  by  allowing 
others  to  declare  their  sentiments  as  freely  as  be  expre<tsed  his  own. 

His  literary  undertakings,  thus  far,  bad  not  been  of  a  kind  wbicb 
exacted  severe  labour ;  they  were  sutticlent  to  engage  and  interest,  but 
not  to  tax  and  exhaust  bis  mind.  But  when  he  found  the  benefit  of 
being  employed,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  would  be  well  U>  put 
himself  under  a  necessity  for  exertion ;  he  therefore  undertook  the  gigan- 
tic enterprise  of  translating  Homer,  and  thus,  in  avoiding  the  danger  of 
doing  too  little,  ran  headlong  into  the  danger  of  doing  too  much.  He 
tlioughi,  like  the  rest  of  tbe  world,  that  Pojie  had  not  succeeded  ;  but 
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he  ascribed  his  failure  to  his  moving  in  the  fellers  of  rhyme ;  and  it  docs 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  no  translation,  however  t 
cirid  worthy  of  the  original,  could  ever  equal  the  demands  of  scholars 
or  the  imogiuationH  of  (he  unlearned.  This  enterprise  was  not  fortunate 
in  any  point  of  view.  It  rather  wearied  than  employed  bira  ;  it  adder! 
nothing  to  his  literary  fame;  and  when  it  was  completed  It  left  a  vacancy 
of  mind,  in  which,  having  neither  stren^h  for  labour  nor  power  to  live- 
without  it,  he  was  open  at  once  to  the  allacks  of  hia  depression.  The^i- 
were  deferred  for  a  lime  by  various  literary  plans  which  he  formed;  but 
in  1794  the  cloud  settled  upon  his  mind,  and  it  remained  in  eclipse  to 
llie  last. 

A  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was  now  procured  for  him  from  gov- 
ernment, tiirough  the  influence  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  shortly  uflcrwards 
he  was  removed  by  his  friend  and  kinsman,  the  Rev.  Ur  Johnson,  tu 
Dereham  in  Norfolk, — his  faithful  friend  Mrs  Unwin  accompanying  him. 
I'roni  this  period  our  poet's  efforts  at  composition  were  few  and  titful ; 
he  occasionally  retouched  his  tran)i1ation  of  Homer,  or  penned  a  few 
stanzas  on  any  thing  that  happened  to  catch  his  fancy ;  sometimes  too 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lady  Hesbelh ;  but  his  fine  mind 
was  now  so  completely  swayed  by  his  diseased  imagination,  that  he  was 
altogether  unlit  lor  any  sustained  and  continuous  mental  labour.  Symp- 
toms of  dropsy  appeared  in  his  constitution  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1600;  and  the  disease  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  termi- 
nate his  life  on  the  25th  of  April.  His  remains  were  depoi»ited  in  Dere- 
ham ehurcb,  where  Laily  Heiketh  placed  a  marble-tablet  to  his  memory, 
with  a  poetical  inscription  from  the  pen  of  the  poet's  friend  and  bio- 
grapher. Hay  ley. 

As  a  poet,  Cowper  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  in  a  day  when 
poetry  was  more  read  than  at  present,  enjoyed  a  popularity  almost  un- 
exampled. The  strain  of  his  writing  was  familiar  even  to  homeliness. 
He  drew  from  his  own  resources  only  ;  throwing  off  all  affectation  and 
reserve,  he  mode  his  reader  acquainted  with  all  his  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, and  did  not  disguise  hia  weaknesses  and  sorrows.  There  is  always 
something  attractive  in  this  personal  strain  when  it  does  npt  amount  to 
egotism,  and  he  thus  gained  many  admirers,  who  never  would  have 
Ijeeu  interested  by  poetry  alone.  The  religious  character  of  his  writ- 
ings was  also  a  recommendation  to  many,  beside  those  who  favoured 
views  of  that  subject  similar  to  his  own.  There  were  those  who  felt, 
like  Bums,  that  "bating  some  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  the  'Task' 
was  a  noble  poem."  There  was  a  wide  sympathy,  a  generous  regard 
lor  all  the  human  race  expressed  in  it,  which  gave  his  readers  a  resi^ect 
fur  his  heart.  Then,  too,  his  views  of  nature  were  drawn  from  personal 
observation  ;  all  hta  readers  could  remember  or  at  any  time  see  those 
which  precisely  memUed  the  subjects  of  his  description.  He  associated 
110  unusual  trains  of  thought,  no  feelings  of  peculiar  refinement,  with 
(he  grand  um)  beautiful  of  nature,  while  at  the  same  time  the  strain  of 
lii«  sentiment  was  pure,  manly,  and  exalted.  By  addressing  himself  In 
the  heart  universal,  and  using  language  such  as  could  be  understood  by 
the  humble  as  well  as  the  high,  he  influenced  a  wider  circle  than  any 
j>oet  who  went  before  him  ;  and  by  inspiring  a  feeling  of  intimacy,  a 
kind  of  domestic  conlidence  in  his  readm,  he  made  his  works  "  house- 
hold words,"  and  all  who  shared  his  feelings  became  interested  in  his 
fame.     His  change  in  the  style  of  English  veni  Mention,  though  it  seemed 


wild  and  lawless  at  the  time,  * 
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1  great  iiiiprovemcDt  u 
oeuore.  There  was  an  arliticial  elegaoce  id  the  measure  of  Pope,  wbichi 
however  pleating  to  llie  musical  ear,  vas  a  restraint  upon  llie  flow  of 
MlttimeDt,  and  sometimes  wearied  with  ita  sweelness.  Cowpcr's  bold 
freedom,  though  it  seemed  at  first  like  uncouth  roughness,  gained  niuck 
ia  variety  of  ezpreMion,  without  losiug  much  In  point  of  sound.  It 
oRended,  because  it  seemed  careless,  and  as  If  he  respected  Utile  tlie 
prevailing  taste  of  his  readers;  but  it  was  far  from  being  unpolished  as 
it  seemed.  He  tells  u.*,  that  the  lines  of  his  evlier  poems  were  touched 
and  retouched,  with  bstidious  delicacy :  his  ear  was  not  easily  pleased ; 
and  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens  of  alterution»,  his 
corrections  very  olten  injured  what  they  were  meant  to  repair.  '  Ex- 
postulation,' which  treats  the  sins  of  his  country  in  a  solemn  lone  uf 
remonstrance  and  warning,  is  an  adintrable  poem ;  it  breathes  a  spirit 
resembling  that  of  one  uf  the  ancient  prophets, — grave,  dignified,  aud 
stern,  ita  sound  is  that  of  a  trumpet  blown  to  warn  the  people,—* 
sound  which  wakes  no  angry  passion,  but  before  which  the  heart  stBDda 
still  and  listens  with  a  shuddering  chill  of  dread.  '  ConversAtion '  is 
next  in  excellence;  it  is  written  in  a  fine  strain  of  Immour,  not  with 
the  "  droll  sobriety"  of  Swift,  nor  the  grave  irony  of  Fielding,  but  with 
a  wit  peculiarly  his  own,  such  as  makes  his  letters  the  best  Euglisb 
specimen  of  that  kind  of  writing,  and  at  times  atfurds  a  singular  coa- 
trast  with  bis  gloom.  '  The  Task'  ia  a  work  of  more  pretension  than 
his  other  writings,  we  mean  in  its  form;  for  it  has  no  singleness  uf  sub- 
ject, ftnd  is  in  lact  a  collection  of  poems,  in  each  of  which  the  topic 
which  affords  the  name  serves  only  as  a  text,  to  which  the  imager  and 
sentiments  of  the  writer  are  attacbed  by  the  most  capricious  and  acci- 
dental associations.  One  advantage  of  tbis  freedom  is,  that  it  aflbrits 
an  agreeable  variety ;  it  excludeH  nothing  above  or  beneath  the  moon  ; 
it  requires  no  unity  of  thouglit  or  manner,  aud  permits  the  poet  lu  pMs 
(rom  the  serious  to  the  playful,  at  bis  pleasure,  without  formal  apolugy 
or  preparation.  Cowper  certainly  availed  himself  of  the  priviltge,  and 
made  bis  readers  acquainted  with  all  his  feelings,  circumstances,  aiwi 
opinions,  affording  a  curious  example  of  a  man,  reserved  to  exce&s  id 
social  life,  and  almost  erring  on  tbc  side  of  frankness  in  his  writings,  if 
we  can  possibly  call  that  frankness  excessive,  which  simply  tells  wbal 
all  the  world  was  burning  to  know.  For  ue  must  consider  that  tiU 
previous  works  had  maile  him  known  sufficiently  to  gain  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  genius,  at  a  lime  when  such  stars  were  not  common  in  the 
British  sky.  Ue  made  bis  first  appearance,  too,  in  tbc  maturity  of  his 
years  and  powers, — nu  one  had  beheld  his  rising, — no  one  bad  marked 
him  till  be  suddenly  emerged  from  the  cloud.  There  uas  a  nHtiir^l 
desire  to  know  who  and  what  he  was, — and  alt  such  questions  wtrc 
answered  in  the  poem,  in  a  manner  which  rendeny^his  reader*  familiar 
witli  his  powerful  mind  and  amiable  heart.  They  Ibuud  mucli  to  re- 
epcct  in  the  vigour  of  bis  understanding,  which  refused  to  be  eustavwl 
by  inherited  prejudices,  and  manifested  every  where  a  manly  lov«  pf 
freedom  and  of  tiutb  ;  nor  cnuld  any  one  help  adniiring  his  singleness 
of  heart,  and  the  openness  with  which  be  declared  its  emotions.  The 
effect  of  the  work  was  greater  than  can  now  be  imagined :  it  eonduded 
many  to  the  pure  fountains  of  hnppiness  which  aie  (bund  by  those  wliu 
eooimune  with  nature,  and  many  to  those  sources  of  religious  p«ac«, 
which  keep  on  flowing  when  all  earthly  springs  are  dry.     It  tended  to 
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make  man  feel  an  ii)lerc-st  in  man,  and  openeil  tlie  eyet  or  Ihousaiid*  lu 
tlioM  traditional  abuses,  which  are  detcaied  as  soon  as  llie  attention  ol' 
Iho  world  is  directed  full  upon  them ;  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt  an  ioterest  in  English  poetry,  by 
reviving  its  old  glories  at  the  moment  when  the  last  beam  of  inspiration 
seemed  to  have  &de<l  from  the  sLy. 

Those  who  take  their  impression  of  Cowper's  translalioii  of  Homer 
from  trikdition  may  perhajis  think  it  an  entire  failure.  A  failure  the 
critical  world  has  pronounced  it  i  but  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  public  expectation,  and  whether  any 
one  could  possibly  have  succeeded  belter?  We  think  it  evident  that 
the  failure  aro^e  from  the  nature  of  the  undertifking :  it  was  an  attempt 
to  convey  sn  idea  lo  English  readers  of  writings  which  are  called  inimi- 
l&ble,  and  therefore  untranslatable-  There  is  something  undefined  and 
obscurely  great  in  the  idea  which  the  world  has  of  the  Homeric  inspira- 
tion ;  and,  unless  the  translator  could  give  his  work  the  same  antiquity, 
and  surround  it  with  the  same  glory  of  classical  associations,  it  might 
present  a  perfect  image  of  the  simple  greatness  of  the  original,  without 
awakening  any  similar  feeling.  An  English  Homer,- — a  Homer  of  (he 
eighteenth  century, — was  'condemned  beforehand.  Every  critic  could 
feel  safe  in  pronouncing  it  wholly  unworthy  of  the  original;  and  the 
public,  discouraged  by  their  blind  guides,  felt  no  interest  in  proceeding 
to  inquire  whether  their  judgment  was  Just.  Had  they  expected  any- 
thing like  what  they  were  likely  to  find;  had  they  exacted  nothing  more 
than  talent  and  industry  were  able  to  do ;  bad  they,  in  a  word,  looked 
for  a  translation,  instead  of  a  new  original,  their  reasonable  expectations 
would  have  been  fully  answered.  We  recommend  to  our  readers,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  reputation  of  Cowper,  and  lament  his  failure  in 
this  great  undertaking,  to  consider  what  they  may  reasonably  look  for, 
and  having  thua  given  some  distinctness  to  their  views,  to  read  the 
work.  This  will  be  doing  justice  to  the  translator,  and,  if  we  may  trust 
our  own  experience,  they  will  find  their  candour  amply  repaid.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  think  Cowper's  veruification  remarkably  happy. 
It  was  wrought  with  infinite  pains,  and  corrected  and  revised,  till  the 
music  satisfied  his  ear;  but  in  the  'Task,'  and  in  the  translation,  be 
pleases  more  by  expressive  and  eloquent  language  than  by  any  peculiar 
sweetness  in  the  sound.  But  whatever  gratification  the  work  may  afibrd 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  ihe  reflection,  that  it  consumed  time  and 
labour  that  might  have  been  belter  spent  upon  original  writings :  these 
would  have  been  far  less  exhausting  to  his  mind  and  spirits,  while  they 
brought  infinitely  greater  returns  of  fame. 

Many  of  Cowper's  smaller  pieces,  in  which  he  followed  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  feelings  without  wailing  for  others  to  prescribe  his  sub- 
ject, and  urge  him  to  write,  arc  among  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions 
of  bis  power.  The  tines  addressed  to  Mary,  his  faithful  and  devoted 
friend,  who  made  so  generous  a  sacrifice  of  all  other  enjoyments  lo  ihe 
single  one  of  securing  his  comfort,  of  guarding  him  against  the  assaults 
of  disease,  and  sustaining  him  when  the  blow  had  fallen,  are  one  of  the 
most  affecting  tributes  which  genius  ever  paid  to  virtue-  And  the  liiiea 
addressed  tu  his  mother,  on  receiving  her  picture  from  a  friend,  are 
equally  touching  and  sweet.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sacredncss  with 
Hhich  every  thing  connected  with  hi-r  wn:  treasured  in  the  sanctuary 
uf  his  loul ;  earlv  as  he  lost  her  puidancr,  he  had  r«lt  the  loss  in  afi 
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\  '4ntK  wfmnA  ber  •  liRle  kK«er,  ahc  ma^  have  g 
'   lingi  that  woyU  have  nml  him  frm  Mac  of  tboMtri^vUcfck^ 

'  )*imM  brolun  bh  heart:  she  «m  ikt  wufA  of  kk  nriou,  Ac  brigit 
■|Mrit  whicii  alw«ji  Mood  \tton  him  io  hk  MagiaiKniM  of  bsTca.  Ua 
moembereii  her  u  yotn^  bftihl,  nd  haldhig  ■  nfaliaB  to  hta 
*bicb  impired  tb«  deepcit  mocsce  asd  B&ctii)«-     So  fimly  waa  bts 

I  teage  aet  ia  his  rMncmbrance  that  not  a  daf  crer  paaaed  witboot  ha 

I  IbinkiDg  of  ber,  and  calling  vp  tiiow  rcooUectioaa  of  bia  cUUbood  aa». 

'  iKcted  with  ber  wliich  no  time  could  wear  tnmj;  aad  now,  wbea  ha 
Ida  in  tbe  valley  of  drpartiog  yean,  and,  an  looking  back,  aeea  tha 
Bgbt  of  Ibe  am,  which  i«  let  to  him.  Mill  thiDing  on  the  hilb  of  jamA, 
mm  which  be  tame  down  m>  long  ago,  he  writes  with  a  wnsibilii;  and 
palhatic  tnineilacni,  which  filb  e^erj  heart  with  lympatby,  and  we  bad 
ahnoat  aaid,  evciy  eye  with  lean. 

Bat  in  these  days,  when  living  poeti  are  bnt  little  read  and  the  dead 
"  forgotlen  lie,"  we  are  taking  up  more  time  than  many  of  out  rendeia 
will  Ihinlc  neceasary,  in  speaking  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Cowper.  Bat 
be  claims  our  notice,  Bs  a  man  remarkable  both  for  bis  iatellectnal  Ua- 
lory  and  power,  the  former  being  cstraordinary  almoat  without  enniple. 
and  the  latter  luch  a«  is  not  often  exceeded.  As  respects  an  interaal 
In  poetry,  also,  we  live  in  mch  times  as  usually  follow  a  period  of  granl 
tatdtectuil  excitement, — times,  when  the  public  taste  growa  indifcrenfc 
and  gentle  haqn  are  struck  altogether  in  vain.  We  want  aoae  ose  to 
come  forward  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Cowper,  wbo  shall  ipeak  n  a 
voice  which  shall  compel  the  world  to  lif^ten, — and  is  a  Toic»,  loo^ 
which  religioD  and  virtoe,  as  n  ell  as  literary  taste,  can  bear  wHh  ap- 
plause. We  are  confldent  Ibal  such  a  one  will  appear;  whatever  amf 
be  said  of  new  directions  given  to  the  mind  in  this  self-con]{^aaenl  ^e, 
ao  lung  a-i  the  mind  exists,  it  will  treasure  poetry  as  an  art  which  doea 
much  to  exalt  it;  there  never  will  be  a  time  when  cultivated  miiKb  will 
cast  this  pearl  away.  It  may  be  valued  at  some  periods  bmk  than  at 
Others ;  it  may  be  less  regarded  now  than  it  has  been  in  fonaer  linea ; 
bat  these  are  only  transient  and  passing  changea, — it  will  survive  tbem 
all,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  world  endures.' 

'  We  an  \n6^alM  tot  tba  ^reaUi  part  of  thb  inlereiling  ootie*  of  oat  poiialar  and 
tnlr  Eosluh  poet  W  an  sniela  on  Tijlor'i  '  Lib  ot  Cowper,'  tibieb  apptand  in  Um 
'Clorlh  Amarican  ReTicw  '  for  Jtaavy,  1834.  We  hod  nolbiog  to  ofTti  oui  rnsilifi 
■ppioiiFliJni  in  (iccllaDea  to  tfaU  sbLc  incl  delightful  |iiece  o!  Frilial  biofntph^;  snd 
Mr  only  r«irrM  li,  that  (wr  litniii  (irrpludnl  m  froni  Inmbrring  tbe  Mitin  arUd*  lo 
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nea — ttsTiew  of  Eugliil 


No  e*«iit  since  llie  emigration  of  the  tribes  wlio  overturned  the  Ro- 
man occidental  empire — with  llie  single  exception  of  the  Reformatioit — 
hu  produced  consequences  so  important  to  the  entire  political  and  lite- 
rary lystem  of  Europe  and  its  dependencies  as  tlie  French  revolution. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  political  system,  it  is  true,  bad  been  threatened 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  three  foregoing  centuries,  by  va- 
rious individual  princes,  and  particular  occurrences ;  but  never  before 
had  it  been  so  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  or  supplanted  by  a  to- 
tally new  order  of  things.  Before  the  year  1789,  when  the  French  re- 
volution burst  forth  and  drew  the  attentjon  of  all  the  nations  and  sove- 
reigns in  Europe,  none  cither  of  the  larger  or  smaller  States  which, 
subsequent  to  the  Middle  ages,  had  grown  up  into  a  fixed  pfoliUcal  form, 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  political  system  of  Europe,  though 
several  of  thera  had  been  reduced  in  power  and  extent  of  territory. 

The  first  impulse  towards  a  new  modification  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  throughout  Europe  was  undoubtedly  communicated  by  the 
American  revolution.  Dr  Von  Schmidt  has  drawn  the  following  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  situation  and  prospecLj  of  the  old  governments  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  formation  of  the  North  American  confederacy. 

"  Germany  presented  nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  political 
body  united  in  one  common  confederacy :  the  imperial  governments,  as 
also  the  administration  of  the  federal  laws,  were  without  energy,  and 
united  efforts  to  repel  invasions  from  abroad  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  fear  of  Turkish  power  had  ceased  to  operate.  The  larger 
states  had  outgrown  their  obedience,  and  often  ranged  tliemsclvei  in 
opposition  to  the  head,  which  was  scarcely  able  to  protect  either  itself 
or  the  weaker  states  against  injuries.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual vassal  states  were  czclutivcly  conducted  according  to  tlie  will  of 
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fheir  regeoU;  the  energy  and  importaoce  or  tlic  reprraentftlive 
•tates  were  become  dormant ;  and  the  standing  armies  which  had  bean 
introduced  by  degrees  even  into  the  smallest  pri nci pal i ties,  since  tlw 
peace  of  Westphalia,  being  perfectly  foreign  to  the  hearts  and  dispoii- 
tioQS  of  the  people,  threw  an  astonishing  weight  Into  the  scale  of  un- 
limited sovereignty.  Being  mercenary  soldiers  recruited  from  every 
nation,  modelled  uik>d  a  system  of  subordination,  and  raised  by  Frede- 
rict  of  Prussia  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  they  had  been  accom- 
plices in  diffusing  this  systotn  of  despotism  orer  all  the  relations  of  tha 
state,  and  in  leaving  the  people  who  were  freed  from  military  ser- 
vices,  nothing  but  the  acquisition  of  gain.  If  in  Germany,  where  ibe 
imperial  crown  represented  a  mere  shadow,  deprived  of  power  and  con- 
sequence, the  mighty  vassals  were  all ;  in  France  the  crown  was  evety 
thing,  after  it  had  subdued  the  powerful  barons  of  the  country.  The 
people  represented,  indeed,  one  body,  but  were  deprived,  like  the 
several  German  states,  of  all  political  weight,  and  were  arbitrarilj 
subjected  to  every  impulse  of  the  government.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  religious  intolerance  more 
powerfully  suppressed  every  utterance  of  contrary  opinions,  and  every 
doctrine  which  might  lead  to  a  deviation  from  the  maxims  of  the 
state,  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  priesthood.  Italy,  par- 
celled out  amongst  different  powers,  presented  upon  (he  whole,  the 
same  political  aspect  as  Germany,  only  with  this  difference,  that  it  was 
totally  divested  of  the  shadow  of  unity,  which  the  latter  at  least  ap- 
peared to  present.  Upper,  and  a  great  part  of  middle  Italy,  being  dks* 
membered,  were  entirely  subservient  to  foreign  impulse.  The  lower 
part,  with  the  fertile  island  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Pharos,  presented 
to  be  sure,  since  1735,  the  outward  appearance  of  one  uatioual  wl 
but  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  fate  of  the  more  powerful  Bourbofl 
families,  from  which,  according  to  treaties,  it  hud  derived  its  sovereignik 
There  reigned  in  the  papal  state  alone,  which  could  not  derive  ita 
weight  from  its  worldly  sOTereigoty,  but  from  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  its  ruler,  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  Romish  pontificate,  with  the  eco- 
nomical slate  faults  of  a  clerical  govemraenL  But  the  considcr*- 
lion  and  the  power  of  the  former  were  visibly  sunk  ;  the  jonmejrs  of  ibe 
pope  of  that  period  to  Vienna,  were  like  the  contemporary  ones  of  the 
hierarch  of  Thibet  to  China,  rather  prejudicial  than  favourable  to  spi- 
ritual dignity ;  and  the  faulty  internal  administration  of  the  state  secned 
to  invite  every  attempt  at  innovation.  The  republics  on  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  Adriatic  golf,  were,  since  the  rise  of  the  other  great  atr 
val  states,  only  the  ruins  of  past  glory,  sinking  daily  into  insignificance. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  neither  was  the  image  of  fonncT  greatneM 
blotted  from  their  memories,  nor  n  proper  leellng  for  it  extingatsbed  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  luxuriant  peninsula.  The  pride  of 
the  more  noble  fed  itself  on  the  subtime  remains  of  Komsn  aatiqvity } 
and  the  monuments  of  the  golden  age  of  the  family  of  Medicis  iadem- 
nifled  s  people  given  to  the  arts,  and  full  of  imagination  for  the  loM  of 
present  grandtrur,  and  kept  up  a  lively  anticipation  of  a  better  futurit^i 
founded  on  the  merits  of  its  ancestors.  Helvetia,  hemmed  ia  between 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  by  its  mountains,  continued  in  tlie  pram 
able  enjoyment  of  its  liberties  through  the  respect  its  venerable  a^  faari 
unirerially  diffused.     Ncvertheleas,  the  dislurbancea  at  Graevt.  mt 
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were  sufficient  to  indicate  tliat  ■ 
}  present  order  of  things,  would 
F  innovation,  and  that  the  ancient 
CO  many  centurirs  together,  were 
1  of  the  ekiiting  form  of  govern- 
*sibly  approaching. 


the  increased  spirit  of  emigmlioi 
people  who  become  indifi'erent  to 
willingly  have  recourse  to  a  »y&ter 
ties  which  had  held  tlie  Swiss  not 
graduslly  relaxing.  The  dissolut 
menl,  in  the  north-weatem  Netherlands,  was  more  v 
The  UDwicldineas  of  their  disir^anix^d  union  had  no  remedy  to  ad- 
minister to  the  decline  of  Iheir  coinmerce  and  naval  power,  which  be- 
came more  and  more  felt,  being  a  natural  conBe(]uence  of  the  dailjr 
concent  rat  ion  of  the  larger  states ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  fate  of 
the  republic  would  be  decided  by  a  blow  from  abroad. 

"  The  British  islands,  at  that  lime  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
aoited  uader  a  monarchical  head,  moderate,  but  on  that  account  more 
■olid  principles  of  freedom,  with  an  equal  balance  of  the  different 
powers  of  the  state,  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  dia- 
turbances  in  a  progressive  state  of  the  most  flourishing  prosperity. 
For  this  hai)py  condition  they  were  indebted  to  their  freedom  and  eli- 
gible commercial  situation,  together  with  the  inexhaustible  t 
nature  had  deposited  in  their  mines  of  coal  and  ii 
of  which  the  industry  of  their  diligent  inhabitants  is  principally  found- 
ed. Political  ebullition  existed  in  no  higher  degree  than  was  neces- 
sary to  give  proper  life,  and  less,  perhaps,  than  was  nccestutry  to  pre* 
serve  it  in  all  its  purity,  a  constitution  which,  long  since  acquired  after 
the  most  bloody  struggles,  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  modes  of 
thinking,  and  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nation,  than  it  was 
imprinted  on  them  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  government  had 
sufficient  leisure  to  direct  its  attention  abroad,  and  by  means  of 
hostile  enterprises,  and  political  treaties,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
give  a  naval  power  a  decided  ascendency,  hetii  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  people  who  aimed  at  maLing  (and 
with  increasing  hopes  of  success)  the  remainder  of  the  world  tribu- 
tary to  it,  for  the  productions  of  its  fabrics  and  manufactures.  The 
plan  of  supporting  commerce  upon  territorial  acquisitions,  and  of 
forming  an  empire  out  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  India,  whose  trea- 
surt-s  should  How  back  to  the  queen  of  cities  on  the  Thames,  was  al- 
ready fully  developed,  and  the  exasperatioa  against  the  western  colonies 
was  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  a  mistaken  commercial  interest  as  to  a 
spirit  for  dominion.  The  ingredients  of  the  British  national  character, 
ever  more  coldly  repulsive  than  amiable  or  attractive  in  its  nature,  had 
produced  an  almost  universal  antipathy  not  alone  of  the  public  mind, 
but  also  of  the  individual  alfections,  against  a  people  in  so  many  points 
of  view  so  highly  respectable,  and  being  uneeanngly  fed  by  that  envy 
which  every  species  of  superiority  involuntarily  creates,  produced  the 
most  conspicuous  influence  Id  the  development  of  subsequent  events." 

Tlie  spirit  of  emancipation  caught  from  the  New  world  spread  Itself 
first  over  the  Old.  It  first  caught  in  France.  The  political  movements  in 
tliat  country  disturbed  the  whole  European  system, — siiook  its  so  long 
preaerved  equilibrium,  and  in  the  end  annihitated  it.  Anil  not  merely 
to,  but  the  influence  of  ihe  political  principles  and  ideas  wltiab  were  then 
developed  in  France,  and  the  powerful  ahocks  which  her  suceessivc  vic- 
tories inflicted,  threatened  almost  all  the  states  of  Euro]>e  with  a  revo- 
lution like  her  own  ;  in  several  European  kingdoms  luclt  a  change  ol 
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coiiititution  and  dynasty  actually  endued  ; 
porlatit  states  in  the  very  centre  of  the  " 


and  several  more  or  leu  im- 
iiropeaa  system  were  uttM-ly 
annihilated.  Amidst  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  was  nursed 
the  political  regeneration  of  Europe,  as  once  the  ecclesiastical  regenera- 
tion of  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  bad  been  born  amid  the  tempest 
or  religious  contentions.  For  witbio  the  last  forty  years  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  natural  and  political  rights :  vii.,  that  the  state 
rests  upon  a  compact  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled ;  that  all  citizens 
of  a  free  state  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  that  without  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  civil  liberty  is  not  supposed  to  exist ;  that  all  public 
burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  state:  and  that  th« 
highest  authorities  of  the  slate  are  responsible  for  the  odtninistration  of 
the  government' — these  great  principles  are  now  recognised  as  fomiing 
the  basis  of  the  social  system,  and  have  infused  a  new  life  into  the  po- 
litical existence  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  Unhappily  the  spirit  of 
conquest,  which  was  perhaps  forced  upon  France,  by  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  enemies  of  ihe  new  order  of  things  employment  at  home, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  interference  abroad,  was  fatal  to  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  revolution.  The  rapid  conquests  achieved  by  Napoleon 
drew  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  a  people  food  of  glory  and  full  of  a  military 
spirit,  from  their  internal  affairs,  to  foreign  conquests ;  and,  while  they 
were  subduing  a  world,  they  were  themselves  subdued  by  the  same 
power.  Then  came  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  to  be  in  its  turn  over- 
thrown by  the  confederacy  of  nations, — not  merely  of  kings  and  their 
armies,  but  of  nations,  instigated  partly  by  tbeir  own  wrongs,  and  partly 
by  the  promises  of  their  rulers,  lo  rise  in  mass,  and  do  what  neither 
their  kings  nor  their  armies  had  been  able  to  perform.  It  was  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  that  at  length  overthrew  Napoleon- 
It  is  to  the  great  actors  in  our  own  country,  in  the  political  move- 
menls  now  glanced  at,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  first  invited  in  the  po- 
litical series  of  this  scctiou.  We  shall  employ  Mr  Croly's  graphic  pen 
ID  a  few  comparative  sketches  of  the  great  political  leaders  at  the  com* 
wencement  of  the  period  on  which  we  now  enter.  "  England  Iwd 
never  before  seen  such  a  phalanx  armed  against  a  minister.  A  crowd 
of  men  of  the  highest  natural  talents,  of  the  most  practised  ability,  and 
of  the  first  public  weight  in  birth,  fortune,  and  popularity,  were  nightly 
arrayed  against  the  administration,  sustained  by  the  solitary  eloigueiice 
of  the  young  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Yet  Pitt  was  not  careleM 
of  followers.  He  was  more  than  once  even  charged  with  sedulously 
gBlhering  round  him  a  host  of  subaltern  politicians,  whom  he  might 
throw  forward  as  skirmishers, — or  sacrifices,  ivhich  they  generally  were. 
Powis,  describing  the  '  forces  led  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  on 
the  treasury  bench,'  said,  '  the  first  detachment  may  be  called  his  body- 
guard, who  shout  their  little  arrows  against  those  who  refuse  allegiance 
lo  iheir  chief.'  This  light  infantry  were  of  course  soon  scattered  when 
the  main  battle  joined.  But  Pitt,  a  son  of  tbe  aristocracy,  wa*  an 
aristocrat  in  all  his  nature,  and  he  loved  to  see  young  men  of  ftmily 
around  him;  others  were  chosen  for  their  activity,  if  not  for  their  fofce^ 
and  some,  probably,  from  personal  liking.  In  the  later  period  of  hw 
career,  hii  train  was  swelled  by  a  more  influential  and  promising  rac!« 
of  political  worshippers,  among  whom  were  Lord  Momington.  Moce 
Marqaew  W«lle»ley ;  Ryder,  since  Lord  Harrowby;  and  Wilberforce^ 
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0till  uDdignified  by  title,  but  po8fte«sing  an  influence,  which,  perhaps, 
he  values  more.  The  minister's  chief  agents  in  the  houte  of  commoud, 
were  Mr  Grenville  (since  Lord  Grenrille)  and  Dundas.  Yet,  among 
those  men  of  birth  or  business,  what  rival  could  be  found  to  the  popu- 
lar leaders  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, — to  Burke,  Sheridan, 
Grey,  Windham,  or  to  Fox,  that 

*  Prince  aod  chief  of  many  throDed  povren, 
\I1jo  led  the  embattled  terapbim  to  war.* 

Without  adopting  the  bitter  remark  of  the  duke  de  Montausier  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  speaking  of  Versailles : — *  Vous  avez  beau 
faire,  sire,  vous  n*en  ferez  jamais  qu'un  favori  sans  m^rite/  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  their  inferiority  on  all  the  great  points  of  public  im» 
pression.  A  debate  in  that  day  was  one  of  the  highest  intellectual 
treats :  there  was  always  some  new  and  vigorous  feature  in  the  dis- 
play on  both  sides ;  some  striking  effort  of  imagination  or  masterly 
reasoning,  or  of  that  fine  sophistry,  in  which,  as  was  said  of  the  vices 
of  the  French  noblesse,  half  of  the  evil  was  atoned  by  the  elegance. 
The  ministerialists  sarcastically  pronounced  that,  in  every  debate, 
Burke  said  something  which  no  one  else  ever  said ;  Sheridan  said  some* 
thing  that  no  one  else  ought  to  say,  and  Fox  something  that  no  one  else 
would  dare  to  say.  But  the  world,  fairer  in  its  decision,  did  justice  to 
their  extraordinary  powers ;  and*  found  in  the  Asiatic  amplitude  and 
splendour  of  Burke ;  in  Sheridan's  alternate  subtlety  and  strength,  re- 
minding it  at  one  time  of  Attic  dexterity,  and  another  of  the  uncalcu- 
lating  boldness  of  barbarism ;  and  in  Fox*s  matchless  English  self- 
possession,  unaffected  vigour,  and  overflowing  sensibility,  a  perpetual 
source  of  admiration. 

'<  But  it  was  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life  that  the  superiority  of 
opp>osition  was  most  incontestable.  Pitt*s  life  was  in  tlie  senate ;  his 
true  place  of  existence  was  on  the  benches  of  that  ministry  which  he 
conducted  with  such  unparalleled  ability  and  success :  he  was,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  public  man  ;  and  his  indulgences  in  the 
few  hours  which  he  could  spare  from  the  business  of  office,  were  mort 
like  the  necessary  restoratives  of  a  frame  already  shattered,  than  the 
easy  gratifications  of  a  man  of  society :  and  on  this  principle  we  caa 
safely  account  for  the  common  charge  of  Pitt  s  propensity  to  wine. 
He  found  it  essential,  to  relieve  a  mind  and  body  exhausted  by  tlie 
perpetual  pressure  of  affairs :  wine  was  his  medicine :  and  it  was  drunk 
in  total  solitude,  or  with  a  few  friends  from  whom  the  minister  bad  no 
concealment.  Over  his  wine  the  speeches  for  the  night  were  often 
concerted ;  and  when  the  dinner  was  done,  the  table  council  broke  up 
only  to  finish  the  night  in  the  house.  But  with  Fox,  all  was  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  His  extraordinary  powers  defied  dissipation.  No 
public  man  of  England  ever  mingled  so  much  personal  pursuit  of  every 
thing  in  the  form  of  indulgence  with  so  much  parliamentary  activity. 
From  the  dinner  he  went  to  the  debate,  from  the  debate  to  the  gaming^ 
table,  and  returned  to  his  bed  by  day-light,  freighted  with  parliamen- 
tary applause,  plundered  of  his  last  disposable  guinea,  and  fevered  with 
sleeplessness  and  agitation  ;  to  go  through  the  same  round  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  He  kept  no  house ;  but  he  had  the  bouses 
of  all  his  party  at  hit  disposal,  and  that  party  were  the  moat  opivleiit 
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and  sumptuous  of  the  nobility.  Goto  anil  Anluny  were  not  more  Mi- 
like,  than  the  public  severity  uf  PitI,  ond  tbe  native  and  )plcn<ti<l  iJiaao- 
lutcneds  sf  Fox.  They  were  unlike  in  nil  things.  Even  iu  such  slight 
p<'ciiliB.rities  as  their  manner  of  walking  into  the  house  of  commons,  Ibe 
contrast  was  visible.  From  the  door  Pitt's  countenance  was  that  vf  a 
■nan  who  felt  that  he  was  coming  into  ht»  high  place  of  buiiness.  '  Me 
advanced  up  the  floor  with  a  quick  tirm  step,  with  the  head  erect,  and 
thrown  back,  looking  to  neither  the  right  nor  the  left,  nur  farourlng 
with  a  glance  or  a  nod  any  of  the  individuals  seated  on  either  nidr, 
among  whom  Oiany  of  the  highest  would  have  been  gratified  by  such  k 
mark  of  recognition.'  Fox's  entrance  was  lounging  or  statelyi  a«  it 
might  happen,  but  always  good-huuioured ;  he  had  some  pleaitanirjr  tu 
exchange  with  every  body,  and  until  the  moment  when  he  roM!  to 
speak,  continued  gaily  talking  with  his  friends. 

"  Of  all  the  great  speakers  of  a  day  fertile  in  oratory,  Sheridan  tuul  ibc 
most  conspicuous  natural  gills.  His  figure,  at  his  first  introduclioD 
into  the  house,  was  manly  and  striking;  his  countenance  singularly  «>' 
pressive,  when  excited  by  debate  ;  his  eye  large,  black,  and  intelleclaal  i 
and  his  voice  one  of  the  richest,  most  flexible,  and  most  sonoroua,  tJiat 
ever  came  from  human  lips.  Pitt's  was  powerful,  but  monoioitous  t  and 
its  measured  tone  ullen  wearied  thaear.  Fok's  was  all  confusion  in  lh« 
commencement  of  his  speech;  and  it  required  some  tension  of  ear 
throughout  to  catch  his  wurds.  Burke's  was  loud  and  bold,  but  un- 
muHcal ;  and  his  contempt  fur  order  in  his  sentences,  and  the  abruptnea* 
of  his  grand  and  swellmg  conceptions,  that  seemed  to  roll  through  bis 
mind  like  billows  before  a  gale,  ot^n  made  the  defects  of  his  deltvM^ 
more  striking.  But  Sheridan,  in  manner,  gesture,  and  voice,  had  every 
quality  diat  could  give  effect  to  eloquence.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  Ustrned 
to  with  profound  respect,  and  in  silenue,  broken  only  by  occasional 
cheers ;  but  from  the  moment  of  Sheridan's  rising,  there  n  as  an  esp«c- 
tation  of  pleasure,  which  to  his  last  days  was  seldom  disappointed.  A 
low  murmur  of  eagerness  ran  round  the  house ;  every  word  was  watcJifd 
for,  and  bis  first  pleasantry  set  the  whole  assemblage  in  a  ruar.  Sh«ii- 
dan  was  aware  of  this:  and  has  been  heard  to  say,  '  that  if  a  jmer 
would  never  be  an  orator,  yet  no  speaker  could  expect  to  be  popular  in 
a  full  house,  without  a  Jest ;  and  that  he  always  made  the  t^xjierimenl, 
good  or  bad ;  as  a  laugh  gave  him  the  country  gentlemen  to  a  man.' 
In  the  bouse  be  was  always  fomiiduble;  and  though  Pitt's  toorul  or 
physical  courage  never  shrank  from  man,  yet  Sheridan  was  the  anUKO. 
nist  with  whom  he  evidently  least  desired  to  come  into  collision,  ainl 
with  whom  the  collision,  when  it  did  occur,  was  of  the 
ture.  Pitt's  sarcasm  on  him  as  a  theatrical  manager, 
severe,  yet  fully  justified  retort,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
hut  there  were  a  thousand  iostaDces  of  that  '  keen  < 
wits,'  in  which  person  was  more  involved  than  party. 

"  Burke  was  created  for  parliamenL     His  mind  w 
tennination  to  things  of  grandeur  and  difficulty. 
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Nothing  in  the  ordinary  professions,  nothing  in  tlie  triaJs  or  triuraplM  I 
of  private  life,  could  have  satiated  the  noble  hunger  and  thirat  of  Hh 
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spirit  of  exertion.  This  quality  was  so  predomioaDt,  that  to  it  a  large 
proportion  of  his  original  failures,  and  of  bis  unfitness  for  general. public 
business,  which  chiefly  belongs  to  detail,  is  to  be  traced  through  life. 
No  Hercules  could  wear  the  irresistible  weapons  and  the  lion's  skin 
with  more  natural  supremacy ;  but  none  could  make  more  miserable 
work  with  the  distaff.  Burke*s  magnitude  of  grasp,  and  towering  coa- 
caption,  ^ere  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  he  could  never  forego 
their  exercise,  however  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  Let  the  object  be  as 
trivial  as  it  might,  his  first  instinct  was  to  turn  it  into  all  shapes  of  lofly 
speculation,  and  try  how  far  it  could  be  moulded  and  magnified  into 
the  semblance  of  greatness.  If  he  had  no  large  national  interest  to 
summon  him,  he  winged  his  tempest  against  a  turnpike  bill ;  or  flung 
away  upon  the  petty  quarrels  and  obscure  peculations  of  the  underlings 
of  office,  colours  and  forms  that  might  have  emblazoned  the  fall  of  s^ 
dynasty. 

**  Erskine,  like  many  other  characters  of  peculiar  liveliness,  had  a 
morbid  sensibility  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  some- 
times strangely  enfeebled  his  presence  of  mind  ;  any  appearance  of 
neglect  in  his  audience,  a  cough,  a  yawn,  or  a  whisper,  even  among  the 
mixed  multitude  of  the  courts,  and  strong  as  he  was  there,  has  been 
known  to  dishearten  him  visibly.  This  trait  was  so  notorious,  that  a 
bolieitor,  whose  only  merit  was  a  remarkably  vacant  face,  was  said  to  be 
often  planted  opposite  to  Erskine  by  the  adverse  party,  to  yawn  when 
the  advocate  began.  The  cause  of  his  first  failure  in  the  house,  was 
not  unlike  this  curious  mode  of  disconcerting  an  orator.  Pie  had  been 
brought  forward  to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of  Fox,  then  struggling 
under  the  weight  of  the  *  coalition.'  The  *  India  Bill'  had  heaped  the 
king's  almost  open  hostility  on  the  accumulation  of  public  wrath  and 
grievance  which  the  ministers  had  with  such  luckless  industry  been  em- 
ployed during  the  year  in  raising  for  their  own  ruin.  Fox  looked  abroad 
tor  help ;  and  Gordon,  the  m«?mber  for  Portsmouth,  was  displaced  from 
his  borough,  and  Erskine  was  brought  into  the  house,  with  no  slight 
triumph  of  his  party,  and  perhaps  some  degree  of  anxiety  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  On  the  night  of  his  first  speech,  Pitt,  evidently  intending  to 
reply,  sat  with  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  catch  the  argu- 
ments of  this  furmidnblo  adversary.  He  wrote  a  word  or  two;  Erskine 
proceeded  ;  but  with  every  additional  sentence  Pitt's  attention  to  the 
paper  relaxed  ;  his  look  became  more  careless  ;  and  he  obviously  began 
to  think  the  orator  less  and  less  worthy  of  his  attention.  At  length, 
while  every  eye  in  the  house  was  fixed  upon  him,  he,  with  a  contemptu- 
ous smile,  dashed  the  pen  through  the  paper,  and  flung  them  on  the 
floor.  Erskine  never  recovered  from  this  expression  of  disdain  ;  his 
voice  faltered,  he  struggled  through  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  and 
sank  into  his  seat  dispirited  and  shorn  of  his  fame.  But  a  mind  of  the 
saliency  and  variety  of  Erskine's,  must  have  distinguished  itself  wherever 
it  was  determined  on  distinction ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that 
the  master  of  the  grave,  deeply-reasonetl,  and  plowing  eloquence  of  this 
prcat  pl(  ader,  should  not  have  been  able  to  bring  his  gifls  with  him 
from  Westminster-hall  to  the  higher  altar  of  parliament.  There  were 
times  when  his  efforts  in  the  house  reminded  it  of  his  finest  effusions  at 
the  bar.  But  those  were  rare.  He  obviously  felt  that  his  place  was 
not  in  the  legislature ;  that  no  man  can  wisely  hope  fur  more  than  odp 
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kind  of  erobetice  ;  and  except  upon  »oine  p»rly  emetgtney,  be 
xpoke/and  probably  never  with  miicb  expecution  or  public  effect.  Hit 
later  jean  lowered  bU  naroe  ;  bji  Lis  retirement  from  active  lifr,  he 
lost  the  habits  forced  upon  him  by  prnleasional  au<I  public  rank  t  ontf 
wandered  through  lociety,  to  the  close  of  his  days,  a  pleasant  idler 
(till  the  genlleiiian  and  the  man  of  easy  wit,  but  leaving  society  to  won 
d(>r  what  had  become  of  the  great  omior,  in  what  corner  oftl^  brain  of 
this  perpetual  punster  and  story-teller,  this  man  of  careless  conduct  nnd 
rambling  convenaiion,  had  shrunk  the  glorious  faculty,  that  in  better 
days  flashed  with  such  force  and  brigbtnesa  ;  what  cloud  had  nbaorbed 
the  lightnings  Uiat  had  once  alike  penetrated  and  illumed  the  heart  of 
the  British  nation." 

The  naval  and  military  annals  of  the  period  now  under  review,  pre- 
sent some  of  the  most  illustrious  naniej  in  British  history: — Abercrowbjr 
— Moore — Nelson — Collingwood — and  a  host  of  warriors,  whose  n&n 
are  familiar  as  household  words,  and  synonymous  with  all  that 
glorious  in  the  history  of  thejr  country  during  the  long  and  unirrnal 
struggle  amongst  the  powers  and  nations  uf  Europe,  heralded  bjr  th« 
French  revolution,  will  pass  in  review  bi-fore  us,  alfordini;  ns  frequent 
and  fit  opportunity  for  detailing  the  progre^  and  leading  events  of  tiitt 
mighty  struggle,  the  voice  of  which  has  scarcely  yet  died  froni  our 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  still  visible  and  palpable  around  us. 

Id  ecclesiastical  affairs — strictly  so  called— we  shall  have  litlle  to 
notice;  but  a  few  brilliant  names  beloug  to  this  period,  or  rather 
have  stretched  themselves  into  it  from  the  period  immediately  preceding, 
such  as  Paley,  Horsley,  Hord  and  Watson. 

When  ve  look  back  upon  the  history  of  English  literature,  we  ob- 
serve various  eras  distinctly  marked  in  its  shining  progress.  The  finu 
epoch  of  our  classical  literature  is  that  which  followed  the  invention  of 
printing,  ami  the  revival  of  ancient  learning  on  the  contiDent>  Tbl» 
was  the  aije  of  Chancer,  Spencer,  and  Sliakspeare.  The  influenee  of 
classical  Ifaming  had  not  aa  yet  made  itself  deeply  and  unirersally  Mt 
through  the  intellect  of  our  country.  The  religious  and  litenry  revo- 
lutions  of  the  age  had  roused  up  the  spirit  into  vigorous  action,  bot  bad 
not  yet  moulded  the  character  and  impressed  the  direction  of  its  cSbfta. 
Thus  we  find  the  literary  achievements  of  this  period  of  our  history  lo 
be  merely,  a)  it  were,  the  instinctive  exertions  of  llie  newly -awakaocd 
mind,  not  the  reasoned  evolutions  of  the  enlarged  and  meditative  ia- 
telk'ct,  or  ibo  nacred  fruits  uf  prinpiples  and  morality.  The  aoul  of 
:Shakspeare,  the  master-spirit  of  this  illustrious  era.  manifestly  drew  it* 
Inspiration  entirely  from  within.  Glorying  In  the  conscigusneM  of 
strength,  it  »purned  at  alt  guidance,  and  overpassed  all  hounds :  unitrr 
the  Impulse  of  its  own  free  energies,  it  gave  veni  to  the  exhilorttnl 
•rnse  of  power,  sometimes  in  sublime  a^'piratlons.  and  somctimn  iu 
fantastic  K^uibols ;  now  entangling  itself  in  the  low  thickets  of  conoeit. 
now  niakirrg  itself  pavilions  in  the  clouds,  and  selling  its  nc»t  among 
the  stars. 

In  the  second  |ieriad  of  English  literature,  the  original  lalcnt  of  the 
nation  was  cultivated  and  moulded  to  nn  unpaialleled  degree  by  thti 
nudy  of  classical  learning!  and  if  we  regard  merely  the  exertion  of 
power  by  the  human  tnind,  wc  shall,  with  very  litile  hesitation,  u»i)tn 
to  this  ern  Ihr  ttiort  dislinguiahed  nlaee  in  the  literary  history  of  Er^laiiil. 
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I'here  were  giants  in  these  days  upon  the  earth.'  He  who  is  not 
familiar  with  their  productions  can  have  no  conception  of  the  infinite 
resources  of  our  intellect  and  our  tongue.  This  was  the  age  of  Bacon 
and  of  Milton,  of  Taylor  and  of  Howe.  There  is  about  all  its  remains 
a  conscious  strength  that  never  seeks  to  hide  itself  under  the  shelter  of 
general  phrases  and  professions  of  imperfection  ;  and  the  very  multi- 
plicity of  division  which  has  been  objected  to  the  literature  of  this  age 
is  a  proof  of  the  remark.  It  dares  to  grapple  at  art  with  every  subject 
it  undertakes  to  meet,  and  pursues  it  through  all  the  windings  of  the 
dialectical  labyrinth  ;  while  we  of  this  more  refined  and  less  venturous 
generation  are  continually  professing  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  treat 
the  subject  in  all  its  fulness  and  extent,  with  a  thousand  other  cant 
phrases  by  which  we  seek  to  conceal  our  inability,  under  the  mask  of 
unwillingness.  Where  is  the  man  now-a-days,  who  would  dare  to  say 
with  Bacon  :  "  These  are  the  meditations  of  Francis  of  Verulam, 
which,  for  posterity  to  know,  he  counteth  it  their  interest."  Or  with 
Milton : — 

"  My  adventurous  son^. 
Which,  with  no  middle  flight,  intendst  to  so&r 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Nursed  in  the  schools,  where  as  yet  physical  science  was  but  a 
ridiculous  collection  of  vague  theories  and  fantastic  principles,  and  where 
intellectual  philosophy  was  nothing  but  a  jargon  of  uncouth  phraseology, 
metaphysical  subtlety,  and  barren  disputation,  the  minds  of  the  great 
men  of  this  age  were  directed  to  theological  and  classical  learning  as 
the  only  objects  of  study  which  yielded  any  thing  like  use  or  satisfac- 
tion. Hence  arises  the  peculiar  character  of  the  literature  of  England 
under  the  greater  part  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  savouring,  as  it  does,  to 
tiuch  an  extent,  of  classic  erudition,  and  formed  by  a  classic  standard. 
If  we  take  Milton  as  an  exemplification  of  the  literary  spirit  of  this  age, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  employed  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  to  typify  the 
last,  we  sliall  find  this  marked  difference  between  their  manner,  in  as 
far  as  that  does  not  depend  on  original  distinction  of  talent — that  while 
the  latter  follows  freely  wherever  the  varying  impulse  of  his  mind  leads 
him,  the  former  has  a  distinct  end  always  in  view,  and  is  urged  on  in 
his  course  by  excitements  drawn  as  much  from  acquired  standards  of 
judgment,  as  from  the  native  tendencies  of  his  genius.  Shakspeare 
pursues  at  random  the  glorious  thoughts  which  flash  and  undulate  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Milton  never  loses  sight  of  Helicon,  and  the  summit  of 
the  Aonian  mount  is  that  by  which  he  measures  the  elevation  of  bis 
song.  A  similar  distinction  may  be  stated  in  general  between  the 
literature  of  the  one  era  and  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  that  of  in- 
tellectual strength,  self-prompted  and  self-directed  ;  the  other  is  that  of 
mental  power,  guided  by  a  classical  spirit,  and  measuring  itself  by  a 
classical  standard.  On  the  confines  of  these  two  ages,  and  combining 
in  his  mighty  intellect  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  both,  stands  the 
illustrious  Bacon.  From  the  former  he  derived  that  fearless  conscious- 
ness of  innate  strength  which  enabled  him  to  leave  the  old  and  trodden 
path  of  intellectual  thought,  and  invent  for  future  generations  a  new 
organ  of  knowledge.  With  the  latter,  he  participated  that  intimate 
familiarity  with  antiquity,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  from  its  stores 
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the  bright  and  beautiful  classical  illustration  that  so  abundantly 
hii  works. 

As  yet,  the  literary  character  of  the  English  language,  though  full  of 
vigour,  riches,  and  depth,  was  deficient  in  refinement  and  delicaej. 
A«  the  progress  of  the  tongue,  however,  and  the  influence  of  dassioii 
taste  arrowing  out  of  classical  erudition,  advanced,  literary  compositioB 
was  frecrd  from  these  defects.  Among  the  first  great  authors  who  con- 
tributed to  these  results  is  to  be  numbered  the  illustrious  Locke  ;  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  the  process  going  on  upon  our 
literature  was  a  process  of  gradual  improvement  in  polish,  exactneaiy 
and  system.  The  natural  influence  of  these  changes  was  much  in- 
creased in  reference  to  poetical  composition,  by  the  prevalence  of  French 
tastrs  and  opinions  which  followed  the  Restoration.  A  complete  reTO- 
lution  took  place  in  the  character  of  our  poetry,  and  instead  of  its  fbnner 
c'xubtrarico,  frerdom,  and  energy,  it  became  distinguished  by  a  hud 
and  artificial  brilliance,  weight,  and  penetration. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  the  way  began  to  be  prepared  lor 
a  return  from  art  to  nature,  by  the  genius  of  Gray,  of  Goldsmith,  and 
especially  of  Cowper.  And  the  revolution  has,  in  our  own  day,  been 
carried  into  complete  effect  by  a  host  of  genius,  which,  in  its  amount 
an<l  its  activity,  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  historj'  of  literature. 
The  liicrature  of  our  day  cannot  be  described  by  any  distinct  and 
(infinite  character  like  that  of  former  ages.  There  is  such  a  quantity, 
such  a  restlessness,  such  a  versatility  of  talent  in  operation  throughout 
the  literary  world,  as  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  on  any  separate  name, 
study,  or  peculiarity,  by  which  to  designate  it.  There  have  been  men, 
it  is  freely  confessed,  in  former  ages,  whose  consecrated  names  shall  be 
^plKTed  hi^'hor  in  the  firmament  of  renown,  and  shall  blaze  with  more 
dazzling  lustre  through  the  dark  depths  of  time,  than  any  single  star  of 
that  galaxy  of  intellectual  splendour  which  glorifies  our  horizon.  But 
nrvcr  before  was  so  thickly-clustered  a  constellation  seen  in  the  heaven 
of  literature,  and  never  was  the  heniis])here  so  full  of  light.  Nor  is  it 
merely  the  amount  of  literary  talent  and  general  information  by  which 
our  age  is  distinguished,  that  claims  our  attention.  A  still  more  re- 
markable phenomenon,  which  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  former,  is  the  extreme  restlessness  of  effort  with  which  this  talent 
iind  this  knowledge  are  operating.  *  Many  are  running  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  is  increased.*  The  intellect  which  is  diffused  through  all 
classes  of  society  will  remain  dormant  in  none.  *  Scribimus  indocii 
dortiqne  ;*  titled  and  plebeian,  rich  and  poor,  soldiers  and  sailors,  arc 
equally  candidates  for  intellectual  fame,  and  through  the  thousand 
channels  of  the  pres«»,  inundate  and  fertilize  the  land  with  ever-flowing 
thought.  Formerly,  to  print  a  book  used  to  be  an  awful  thing.  The 
literary  adventurer  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  could  not  hope 
to  pass  muster  in  the  multitude  of  his  associates,  or  to  elevate  his  pigmy 
intellect  on  stilts  without  the  artifice  being  discovered.  But  now,  such 
are  the  crowds  that  throng  into  the  arena  from  evtry  side,  that  no  feel- 
ing of  awe  or  of  peril  has  room  to  visit  any  adventurer — and  then,  if 
he  succeed,  what  can  he  do  better  than  try  again  ? — If  he  fail,  still  what 
better  can  he  do  than  try  again  ? — Thus  it  is,  that  the  whole  empire  of 
literature  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  fierce  commotions,  canons  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  disregarded,  the  old  paths  forsaken,  and  re:»tles« 
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talent  wandering  over  the  whole  amplitude  of  things  in  search  of  novelty 
and  originality.  Nor  is  the  variety  of  intellectual  capacity  in  our  day 
less  striking  than  its  amount  or  its  activity.  All  the  endless  diversities 
of  scientific  research,  and  speculative  or  imaginative  literature,  are 
pursued  by  innumerable  votaries.  Sciences  whose  very  names  were 
before  unknown,  are  daily  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy. 
Poetry  is  pouring  a  thousand  streams  of  inspiration  through  the  land, 
and  learning  is  enlarging  her  boundaries  on  every  side. 

Yet  proud  as  we  are  of  all  this  energy  and  all  this  achievement,  we 
must  confess  that  there  is  room  for  apprehension  in  reference  to  the 
prospects  of  literature.  For,  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  general  taste  of 
readers,  and  what  the  general  object  of  authors  in  the  present  day  ? 
Arc  not  both  descriptions  of  individuals  in  a  great  measure  the  slaves  of 
originality,  excitement,  poignancy,  and  eifect  ?  From  the  tales  of  the 
nursery  to  the  addresses  of  the  pulpit,  effect  is  every  thing.  Never  has 
it  been  thought  necessary  to  employ  so  many  artifices  in  order  to 
sweeten  the  useful  and  medicinal  potion,  and  trick  men  into  knowledge 
and  virtue.  Our  children  are  not  suffered  to  hear  useful  truth  address- 
ed to  them  in  that  direct  and  simple  manner,  in  which,  after  all,  they 
apprehend  it  most  readily,  and  feel  its  influence  most  strongly  ;  but  they 
must  have  it  presented  to  their  minds,  disguised  under  narrative,  or  en- 
veloped in  the  mysteries  of  a  game  at  tetotuui.  In  the  same  way  are 
we  apparently  regarded  as  great  children,  and  from  day  to  day  our  ad- 
miration is  solicited,  and  too  often  obtained,  by  what  has  nothing  of 
intrinsic  worth  to  recommend  it,  and  only  dazzles  us  by  its  gilding  and 
its  garnishing.  Few  or  none  can  trust  themselves  to  speak  simply,  and 
the  public  do  not  seem  willing  to  hear  what  is  simply  told  them.  This 
hankering  after  effect  to  the  exclusion  of  suitable  regard  to  the  substance, 
is  a  very  dangerous  system,  which  imperiously  requires  to  be  coun- 
teracted. The  loss  is,  that  to  be  extravagant  is  so  much  more  easy  than 
to  be  simply  great,  that  for  one  who  is  the  latter,  a  thousand  literary 
men  make  themselves  the  former.  The  simple  writers  of  our  age,  the 
Stewarts,  the  Halls,  the  Campbells,  are  among  the  least  prolific ;  and, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  in  one  ingot  of  their  gold  there  is  more 
value  condensed,  than  the  price  of  all  the  tinsel  which  an  ordinary 
writer  would  sprinkle  over  whole  bales  of  his  flimsy  gauze,  the  very 
*  woven  wind'  of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  similar  taste,  in  ancient  times* 
that  gave  birth  to  the  conceits  of  Ovid,  the  epigrams  of  Tacitus,  the 
coarse  dark  copiousness  of  Lucan,  and  the  insane  turgidity  of  Statius. 
All  these  were  men  of  the  lofliest  genius,  but  they  prostituted  their 
talents  to  the  embraces  of  a  vitiated  taste^  and  the  ofispring  was  ili- 
fiivoured  and  ill-starred. 
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George  fiF^ 

BORN  A.  D.  1762. — DIED  A.  D.  1830. 

It  waft  on  the  8th  of  September  17G1,  that  his  majesty,  George  the 
Third,  espoused  Sophia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  in  the  following  year* 
•he  presented  him  with  a  son  and  heir  to  his  own  great  delight,  and 
the  universal  joy  of  the  British  empire.  Ineffable  as  is  the  contempt 
which  is  expressed  at  the  present  day  for  the  superstitious  trust  re- 
posed in  omens  by  the  heathen  ancients,  yet  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence occurs  without  being  attended  by  signs  in  which  the  Christian 
multitude  discern  either  fortunate  or  disastrous  predictions.  It  has 
thus  been  carefully  recorded  and  handed  down,  that  the  birth  of  the 
royal  infant  happened  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Hanover  accession,  and 
the  same  day  was  rendered  trebly  auspicious,  by  the  arrival  at  London 
of  waggons  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  the  fruits  of  the 
capture  of  a  Spanish  galleon  off  Cape  St  Vincent  by  three  English  fri- 
gates. A  few  days  after  his  appearance  in  this  world,  his  Royal  High- 
ness was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  by  patent,  and  would  have  been 
completely  crushed  under  the  load  of  honours  that  devolved  upon  him, 
had  their  weight  been  of  a  kind  to  be  physically  felt :  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, Hereditary  High-steward  of  Scotland,  Duke  of  Rothsay,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  and  Baron  of  Renfrew,  were  his  other  titles, — being  tbo^e  to 
which  the  eldest  son  of  the  British  throne  is  bom.  In  December,  1765, 
when  not  quite  three  years  of  age,  the  prince  of  Wales  received  a  de- 
putation from  the  society  of  ancient  Britons,  on  St  David's  day,  and, 
in  answer  to  their  address,  said, — **  He  thanked  them  for  this  mark  of 
duty  to  the  king,  and  wished  prosperity  to  the  charity,** — an  early  de- 
relopment  of  that  talent  for  public  speaking,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  I  In  the  same  year  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
garter,  along  with  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick. 

When  the  prince  had  attained  an  age  at  which  it  was  deemed  oe- 
cesaary  for  his  education  to  commence,  it  was  determined  that  ft  should 
be  conducted  on  a  private  plan  ;  and  Lord  Holdemesse,  *'a  nobleman  of 
considerable  attainments,  but  chiefly  recommended  by  dignity  of  man- 
ner and  knowledge  of  the  court,"  was  appointed  his  governor,  and  Dr 
Markham,  subsequently  archbishop  of  York,  and  Cyril  Jackson,  were 
named  preceptor  and  sub-preceptor.  This  measure  excited  a  violent 
outcry ;  it  was  said  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  should  receive  a  public 
education  at  one  of  the  great  schools ;  and  this  opinion  Mr  Croly  stren- 
uously  advocates.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  any  effect,  and  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  which  the  prince  underwent  was  private* 
though  the  preceptorship  was  twice  changed.  The  duke  of  Montague, 
Hurd,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Arnold,  formed  the  last 
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preceptorial  trio.  Dr  Markhani,  on  entering  upon  his  important  dutiee, 
asked  the  king  how  he  wished  to  Lave  the  young  princes  treated : 
**Likc  the  sons  of  any  private  gentleman/'  was  i\\e  reply.  "If  they 
cUserve  it,  let  them  be  flogged.  Do  as  you  did  at  Westminster." 
Markham,  it  is  said,  did  not  fail  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  these  instruc- 
tions, and  his  pupils,  under  the  terror  of  the  rod,  speedily  acquired  a 
most  respectable  proficiency  in  the  classics.  Firmness,  indeed,  and 
occasional  severity,  were  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  youthful  heir- 
appnrent,  who  early  betrayed  a  proud  and  wilful  spirit.  When  not 
eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  having  given  him  some  offence,  the  pert 
boy  revenged  himself  by  shouting  at  the  door  of  the  king's  closet, 
"  Wilkes,  and  number  Forty-five,  for  ever  I"  The  discipline  established 
by  Markham  and  Jackson  seems  to  have  sufiered  little  or  no  relaxa- 
tion during  the  preceptorship  of  their  successors. 

In  January,  1781,  when  the  prince  was  but  little  more  than  eighteen, 
he  was  declared  of  age,  "  on  the  old  ground  that  the   heir-apparent 
knows  no  minority ;"  and  a  separate  establishment,  on  a  small  scale, 
havin]^  been  assigned  him  at  Kew,  he  now  became  in  a  measure  his 
own  master.     In  1783,  when  about  to  take  his  place  in  the  legislature, 
arrangements  were   commenced  for   supplying  him  with  an  income, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  the  parliament  voted  him  an  annual 
revenue    of  £50,000,    besides   an   outfit  of  £100,000.     The  sum   of 
£60,000  for  the  outfit  had  been  originally  proposed  by  the  king,  but  it 
was  increased  in  consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  cabinet,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Coalition  cabinet,  some  of  the  members  of  which,  es- 
pecially Fox,  insisted  for  a  time  upon  making  the  grant  of  £100,000  a 
year.     This,  however,  the  king  resolutely  refused  to  allow,  **  for  the 
double  reason  of  avoiding  any  unnecessary  increase  to  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  of  discouraging  those  propensities  which  he  probably  conjec- 
tured in  the  prince.*'     In   the  following  November  be  took  his  seat 
among  the  peers,  and  for  some  short  time  supported  government ;  but 
he  soon  joined  the  opposition,  and  obtained  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  his  father's  displeasure,  who  saw  him  with  deep  regret  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  entangled  in  the  trammels  of  a  party  opposed  to 
the  administration,  and  sharing  in  all  the  sensual  excesses  and  fashion- 
able follies  to  which  some  of  its  leaders  were  notoriously  addicted.     At 
length,  during  the  great  contest  between  the  coalition  and  Pitt,  some 
offence  being  taken  at  his  sitting  under  the  gallery  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons during  the  debates,  where  his  presence,  it  was  said,  might  tend  to 
influence  the  votes,  he  suddenly  avowed  his  disgust  for  politics,  and 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  pleasure. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  at  Kew,  the  prince  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  actress  of  the  name  of  Robinson. 
She  was  a  married  woman,  and  lived  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  her 
wickedness  and  delusion,  in  being  abandoned  by  the  prince  to  poverty 
and  neglect  on  his  forming  a  new  attachment.  The  object  of  his 
second  amour  was  the  famous  Mrs  Crouch,  on  whom  the  prince  for  a 
while  lavished  presents  with  reckless  prodigality ;  though  with  the 
fickleness  of  youth  he  almost  immediately  formed  another  connection 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  of  the  name  of  Fitzherbert.  Mr  Croly 
finds  an  excuse  for  the  "propensities*'  of  the  prince  in  the  "peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  time."     He  pleads  that  the  prince  commenced  bis 
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public  chTter  in  the  midst  of  that  luxurinus  and  dufripated  period  wkid 
erj»ued  upon  the  pe&re  of  17^i2.'  "  His  rank  alonev"  he 
''  VOL  id  hare  iecuT*:ii  him  £a:t*:rt:K.  but  he  had  higher  titles  to 
He  vas  then  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Eunrtpe:  his  ooud 
open  and  mar:ly  ;  h:^  hjure  tail  and  >trii^inciy  proportioned;  hi* 
remarkable  for  ea«y  e^e^ance.  and  his  whole  air  singulariy  noble-  Hi 
conum;»rar:t;^  fttill  iit><.ribe  him  as  the  model  of  a  man  oTCifthioo*  an 
amuMfj^iy  lament  ov^r  t:.e  dei'^-neracy  of  an  age  vhich  do  longer  pra 
duc<rs  !>uc}i  L':*:r<.  But  he  f-'^resscd  quaiitit^  vhich  might  Laire  atoao 
for  a  U:9»  attra'  live  ext<-rior.  He  i-poke  the  principal  ntodem  lu 
guage«  «ith  «uf^ri.rjt  ^kill :  he  wa»  a  tasteful  musician ;  hU  acqnaia 
tance  witii  £iii:Ii«h  literaiure  was,  in  eariv  lift-.  i.nusuall%*  accurate  aM 
extensive  ;  Mark  ham's  ii:>ci]>i:!ie,  and  Jackaon's  scholarship,  had  giva 
him  a  large  p^^rtiou  of  cia-ssical  knowledge;  and  nature  had  giveo  hia 
the  more  important  public  talent  of  sj>eaking  with  fluency,  dignitr.  am 
vigour.  Admiration  nas  the  right  of  such  qualities,  and  we  can  iec 
no  surprise  if  it  were  lavisiily  otiered  by  both  sexes.  But  it  has  bea 
strongly  a^serteil,  that  the  ttuiputioii:>  of  flattery  and  pleasure  wen 
thrown  in  his  way  for  other  objects  than  those  of  the  hour;  that  hi 
wanderings  were  watcticii  by  the  eyes  of  politicians;  and  that  ercf] 
st^-p  which  plunged  him  deeper  into  ptcunijiry  embarrassment  «« 
triumphed  in,  as  separating  hini  nior«r  \»idtly  from  his  natural  ooooeX' 
ions,  and  compelling  him  in  liis  helple»ness  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  factions  alike  ho>tiIe  to  his  character  and  his  throne."* 

In  1787  the  prince  had  involved  himself  in  debt  to  such  an  amoaat, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  solicit  parliament,  not  only  for  a  sun 
sufficient  to  liquidate  his  obiisations,  but  also  for  an  increase  of  his  in- 
come, the  salary  first  granted  having  proved  quite  inadequate  lor  hii 
royal  propensities.  The  debate  uf>on  the  grant  was  of  a  highly  ani- 
mated charaeter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  prince  was  not  spared. 
He  was  befriended  by  tlie  oppo>ition,  with  Fox  at  its  head,  having 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party  who  were  endeavouring  ia 
every  way  to  drive  Pitt  from  hi»  ^lini^terial  seat  But  in  this  instance, 
as  in  most  others,  the  latter  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  £161,000  were  is>ued  out  of  the  civil  list  to  pay  the 
prince's  debts  and  f  :^0,000  for  the  completion  of  Carlton  house,  but  no 
augmentation  of  his  income  was  allowed.  ''  Hopeless  of  future  appeal, 
stung  by  public  rebuke,  and  committed  before  the  empire  in  hostility 
to  the  court  and  the  minister,  the  prince  was  now  thrown  completely 
into  Fox  8  hands.'  In  October,  17^8,  George  III.  was  aflnicted  withi 
mental  disease  which  totally  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties  of  govem- 
nunt.  We  have  already  noticed  the  measures  contemplated  and 
contended  for  by  the  two  hadin^r  political  parties  of  the  day  on 
this  crisis ;  the  king,  however,  ncovered  before  the  preliminary  ar 
rangemenU  for  the  entrance  of  the  prince  upon  the  regency  liad'beei 
completed.  On  his  fathers  recoverjs  the  prince  solicited  an  interviev 
with  him, — probably  for  the  pur])ose  of  explaining  his  conduct  during 
the  recent  debates  in  ])arlianient  on  the  regency  question, — but  the  ap 
plication  was  sternly  n  fusid.  From  this  period  up  to  the  momeni 
when  the  king  again  became  the   victim  of  his  former   malady,   thi 
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prince  mixed  no  more  with  politics,  and  abandoned  bimseir  to  "  purauita 
Blill  more  obnoxious  than  Uio<e  of  public  ambition."  About  thia  time 
he  is  said  to  have  been  enamoured  of  the  i^eautiFul  duchess  of  Deron- 
shtre,  who  was  then  Eeparated  from  her  husbaud;  bnt  bia  advances  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  encouraged.  He  also  formed  an 
attachment  for  the  counlew  of  Jersey  :  still  his  affection  towards  Mrs 
Ficzherbert  suffered  little  abatement.  A  sumptuous  residence  was  pre- 
pared for  her  at  Brighton ;  her  furniture  and  equipages  were  maguiS- 
cent;  and  in  diamonds,  she  is  said  to  have  been  as  rich  as  Queen  Char- 
lotte. For  «ome  time  previous!}'  to  1790,  the  prince  had  patronited 
hunte'racing  and  pugilism ;  but,  in  that  year,  having  attended  a  prize- 
figlit  in  which  one  of  the  boxers  was  killed,  he  ceased  to  support  the 
ring;  and  in  1791  he  disposed  of  hia  stud  on  account  of  some  sus- 
picion being  attached  to  his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  race.  Yet  In 
the  roidit  of  his  dissipation,  foppery,  and  extravagance,  lie  was  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  laudable  ambition.  It  is  supposed  that  he  attempt- 
ed, but  without  success,  to  obtain  the  vicegerency  of  Ireland  ;  and  ali>o 
vainly  sulicited  the  favour  of  b<jing  permitted  to  join  the  British  forces 
under  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland. 

We  have  already  seen  the  prince  relieved  from  an  enormous  debt 
accumulated  in  the  short  fpace  oF three  years;  within  a  brief  period  he 
had  again  plunged  himself  into  still  greater  pecuniary  difficulties,  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  which  he  consented  to  a  match  with  his  cousin  the 
princess  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  born  on  the  17th  of  May,  I7fi6, 
daughter  of  Geoi^e  the  Third's  favourite  sifter  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  bride-elect  was  in  her  twenty -seventh  year,  high-spirited, 
accomplished,  of  a  prepossessing  appearance,  and,  according  to  the 
journals  of  the  day,  ''  of  grcai  taste  In  dress,  and  much  goodness  of 
heart."  On  her  arrival  in  this  country,  which  took  place  on  ihe  Aih  of 
April,  179.5.  she  was  received  by  the  prince  with  flntterlng  politeness 
and  respect ;  by  the  king  with  great  cordiality ;  but  by  his  consort  with 
decidett  coolness.  Thi'  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  chapel-royal, 
St  James's,  on  the  8lh,  and  on  the  next  day  the  prince  and  princess 
proceeded  to  Windsor.  Lndy  Jersey  accompanied  the  prince's  house- 
hold, and  her  presence,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  soon  produced 
a  rupture  between  their  royal  highnesses,  which  eventually  terminated 
in  a  separation.  Mr  Croiy  hax  as  usual  found  out  many  apologizing 
circumslanci-s  on  behalf  of  the  prince  in  this  affair ;  but  there  Is  no  con- 
cealing the  fiinl  Ktain  which  it  attaches  tu  the  character  of  his  royal 
highness;  and  we  give  our  entire  concurrence  to  the  following  stric- 
tures on  that  portion  of  .Mr  Croly's  work  which  relates  to  the  prince's 
marriage  and  separation,  from  the  pages  of  one  of  bii  revlcwere, 
"  For  the  better  understanding  the  moral  of  this  affair,  it  is  requisite  to 
consider  the  various  parties  as  private  individuals :  to  judge  them  by 
the  rules  we  should  employ  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  persons  of  our 
own  condition  in  life.  So  long  as  they  are  placed  at  a  distance,  and 
invested  with  the  trappings  of  royalty,  we  shall  be  led  involuntarily  to 
consider  them  a  ditferent  order  of  beings,  endowed  with  different  feel- 
iog^  end  subject  to  different  laws  from  those  which  we  ourselves  or- 
Lnowledge,  Let  us  then  suppose  a  young  man  in  ordinary  life  Indulg- 
ing In  every  spi'cles  of  extravagance,  and  so  pressed  by  his  debts,  as  lo 
br  rfHily  <o  lake  any  desperate  course  to  escape  from  them.     He  ap- 
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plief  to  his  Tatlier  for  asaiaUnce.  The  Tatlier's  aa*wer  is,  "  MBiry,  kixJ 
you  shall  be  freed  from  your  ilifticulties."  At  Ihis  period  the  yonng 
man,  besides  otlier  indulgences,  permits  himM^tf  the  luxury  of  two  ini»- 
tresies.  In  .'pite  of  the  blandisbmcnts  of  these  ladies,  in  spiu  of  ibe 
love  of  what  he  terms  liberty,  the  debts  drive  him  to  marriage.  A  wife 
is  found  and  proposed  to  hiu — he  accepts  Iier.  She  is  young,  » 
straTiger ;  about  to  be  separated  from  her  family,  and  to  confide  berself 
and  lier  happiness  to  the  guardianship  of  one  whom  she  s apposes  to  be 
a  high-minded  gentleman.  It  is  requisite  that  this  young  and  compar- 
atively helpless  stranger  should  be  escorted  to  the  house  of  her  futara 
husband,  and  that  nhen  there,  she  should  have  a  number  of  female  at- 
lendants.  What  would  be  said  of  any  man  in  private  life,  who  shMild 
choose  for  the  eccort  of  his  bride  oue  of  his  former  mistresses ;  who 
should  place  that  mistress  as  an  attendant  on  his  young  wife;  should 
point  li^r  out  as  a  sort  of  instructress  in  the  ways  of  her  newly- 
acquired  country  ?  Besides  having  ttnv  mistress  under  the  same  rooT 
with  bis  wife,  besides  placing  that  mistress  at  his  wife's  table,  h«  renews 
Ids  former  connexion  with  his  second  mistress,  proviilcs  her  with  « 
splendid  eslablishmeiil,  and  for  this  second  mistress  completely  sepa- 
rates himself  within  a  few  months  afler  his  marriage  from  the  poor 
young  woman,  whom  for  bisownselflsh  purposes  he  had  made  his  mik. 
He  does  this  on  no  pretext,  but  that  of  his  own  wishes.  He  docs  it 
openly  and  totally  regardless  of  the  misery  he  creates  in  the  bosom  of 
his  innoceDt  and  cruelly -neglected  wife.  Now  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
any  man  who  had  acted  thus  in  private  life  would  have  been  hooted 
out  of  society,  while  there  are  few  epithets  expressive  of  disgust  and 
abhorrence,  that  would  not  have  been  used  to  characteHec  his  conduct- 
It  is  custumary  to  admit  without  dispute  the  claim  that  is  gcneralijr 
made  to  politeness,  as  a  quality  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  character 
of  the  late  king.  They  who  make  the  claim,  and  they  who  admit  it, 
seem  to  have  strange  opinions  on  the  subject  of  politeness.  If  the  term 
be  used  merely  to  signity  grace  in  making  a.  bow,  knowledge  ofthsi 
petty  observances  in  &shionable  life  which  mean  nothing,  but  are  en- 
ployed  only  as  a  species  of  free- masonry  to  distinguish  those  who  be- 
long to  the  class,  possibly,  thuugh  here  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  the 
king  might  have  been  polite, — but  if  by  politenew  is  meant  carcftitncaa 
to  render  one  another  happy,  in  as  far  as  petty  obs«.rvanccs  and  little 
services  in  society  permit,  if  we  mean  watchfulness  not  to  wound  tho 
feelings  of  ulbers,  an  ever-wakeful  desire  to  lend  an  aid  to  those  wbo 
need  it,  tu  shield  tin-  weak,  to  gratify  the  «ishi«,  to  bludy  the  conve- 
nience,  and  to  soothe  the  petty  mislurtunes  of  others,  in  short,  if  by  polite- 
ness is  intended  a  wixh  I<i  make,  and  the  making,  the  intercourse  of  life 
ill  as  &r  as  we  ore  able  n  means  of  happiness,  then  it  may  be  bcddly  as* 
■erted  that  the  late  king  was  not  polite.  To  be  polite  in  this  scrDBC  ■ 
man  must  to  a  great  degree  ci-ase  to  be  selftsh,  but  no  act  of  the  kii^'a 
life  seems  to  have  been  guided  hy  any  principle  but  that  uf  self-grMifi. 
cation — and  lo  such  lengths  did  this  principle  lead  him,  that  in  bof> 
hood  it  made  him  bnit«l  to  his  mislresii ;  in  manhood  fi>n^etfsl  evea  «f 
commoti  decency  to  his  wife.  One  of  the  grand  tests  ordinar^y  *''*4>B 
'9  distinpuish  a  polite  and  courteous  gentlejuan  is  his  trrBtment  of 
men.  But  it  in  not  merely  in  mannerly  courtesy  that  he  is  " 
hcd. — H  thousanil  ubsprvancp*  of  idle  resjiect  and  inoeking 
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ence  will  not  atone  for  one  iosult,  ooe  act  of  uuguneroui  traotoi)  fbrget- 
fulnesa.  What  artificiai  courtesy  could  so  well  distinguish  tlie  charac- 
ter of  a  man's  iriiod,  could  so  well  lay  bare  his  rcnl  IWelingB,  and  mark 
the  worth  of  his  so-styled  polite  observance,  aa  the  cruel  insult,  nay, 
brutality  of  making  a  strumpet  the  com)>aniou  of  his  wife  ?  'Tin 
tirnnge  that  such  things  should  be  before  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  nauHous  panegyrio  respecting  the  '  finest  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope '  should  be  a  moment  tolerated.  Excusing  for  an  instant  his  ne- 
glect of  his  wife,  excusing  his  making  her  a  sacrihce  to  bis  convenience, 
excusing  his  having  two  mistresses  and  his  not  discarding  tho«e  mis- 
tresses, but  superadding  a  wife  to  bis  establishment, — waiving  all  men- 
tion ot  theiic  grave  delinquencies,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  not  treat  that 
wife  with  decent  respect?  Why  make  bis  house  a  brothel,  and  put  his 
young  wife  into  it?  Why,  if  his  own  extrav^ancies  led  hiro  to  marry, 
should  he  make  his  wife  bear  nil  the  inconvuniencies  and  miseries  of 
the  union  ? — A  generous  man  uould  have  said,  '  My  own  folly  has  ted 
tu  this  painful  situation, — it  is  but  Just,  iherelbre,  that  I  should  bear  the 
burthen, — the  union  is  not  agreeable  to  me,  but  iiaverthelets  I  alone 
ought  to  suffer  the  misery  resulting  Irom  it,  tlms  paying  liie  prien  of  ray 
own  folly  and  extravagance,  Others,  and  those  innocent,  ouglit  not  to 
be  punished  fcir  my  misdeeds.'  He  would  consequently  have  lived  in 
harmony  with  his  wife  and  behaved  to  her  with  kindness  and  reape<-t. 
If  his  love  for  his  mistress  had  been  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  one  com- 
monly careful,  one  but  ordinarily  alive  to  the  teelings  of  others — wouhl 
at  least  have  practised  secrecy  and  decorum  in  the  illicit  connexion : 
thus  shielding  his  poor  wife  from  tbe  misery  of  knowing  his  criminal 
fulthlessness.  But  no,  such  was  not  tbe  mode  in  which  the  prince  was 
accustomed  to  reason,  tjelf  was  his  god,  and  self  alone  he  worshipped. 
It  was  convenient  to  have  his  mistress  in  his  own  house,  therefwe  he 
had  her  there.  It  would  have  required  care  and  some  little  trouble  to 
have  practised  secrecy,  therefore  he  blazoned  his  neglect  It  was  grati- 
fying to  his  vanity  to  have  a  dashing  establishment  for  his  second  mis- 
tress, Mrs  Fitiherbert.  therefore  he  had  one.  But  let  any  father  put 
the  question  to  himselli — ■  What  nould  be  my  feelings  if  my  daughter 
were  treated  thus  ?  What  shmild  1  sny  of  him,  being  of  my  own  rank 
in  life,  who  thus  cruelly  nrglerted  and  wantonly  insulted  her?'  If  the 
conduct  be  revolting  In  private  life,  by  what  art  can  it  be  extenuated, 
when  the  parties  are  a  prince  and  prineess?  If  the  daughter  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  if  tlie  daughter  of  a  peasant  would  be  sheltered  front 
such  treatment  by  the  indignant  voice  of  public  opinion,  is  there  any 
reason  wJiy  tbe  daughter  uf  a  duke  should  not  be  equally  defended  ?  If 
the  rude  hind,  who  should  have  been  equally  reckless  in  his  behaviour, 
would  have  been  visited  by  the  e&eeration  of  his  people,  what  is  the 
circumstance  which  eioncrales  the  conduct  of  a  prince  from  eijual  ani- 

In  1803,  UN  this  country  being  threatened  with  invasion,  the  prince 
made  a  spirited  effort  to  obtain  a  higher  and  more  responsible  appoint- 
ment than  that  which  he  held  in  the  army  as  colonel  of  the  16lh  regi- 
ment of  li[!ht  dragoons.  His  application  did  not  meet  with  that  atten- 
tion which  he  expected,  and  on  his  further  imfiortunily,  it  was  Intimated 
to  him  by  Mr  Addington.  liiat  "  the  king's  opinion  b«ing  Axed,  be  de- 
fiirrd  that  no  further  mention  thoulil  be  made  to  him  upon  the  subject." 
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or  that  gallant 
an<t  my  beat  liopc 
your  Majealy  with 
ice  (iF  my  claim,  no 


r  addretsed  a  vpry  energetic  and  dutiful  letter 
r  date  the  6lh  of  August,  1803,  in  which,  aftet  noticing 
the  previous  correspondence  with  Mr  Addiiigtoii,  he  again  urged  hi« 
request  in  the  TollowiDg  terms :"  I  ask  to  be  allon  ed  to  display  the 
best  energies  of  my  character, — to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  in 
support  of  your  Majesty  s  person,  crown,  and  dignity  ;  for  this  is  not  n 
war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for  existence.  In  this  contest, 
the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  liave  been  called  on : 
it  would  therefore  little  become  me,  who  am  the  lirKl,  and  who  Etxnd 
at  the  very  footsiool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tome,  an  idle,  a  lifeloa 
spectator  of  the  roischiefe  which  threaten  iib,  unconscious  of  the  dangers 
which  surround,  and  iuditferent  to  the  consequences  which  may  follow-. 
Hanover  is  lost ;  England  is  menaced  with  invasion  ;  Ireland  is  in  r^ 
bellion  ;  Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France :  at  tuch  a  moment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  to  none  of  your  servants  in  zeal  and  aifeetioa, 
to  none  of  your  sulijecis  in  duty,  to  none  of  your  children  in  lendemeaa 
and  afTeclion,  presumes  to  approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those 
ofTers  which  he  already  made  through  your  Majesty's  ministers.  A 
feeling  of  honest  ambition,  a  tftxne  of  what  1  owe  to  myself  and  to  nj 
family,  and  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  theestin 
army,  which  may  be  the  support  of  yimr  crown, 
hereafter,  command  me  to  persevere,  and  to  assure 
all  humility  and  respect,  thai,  conscious  of  the  jusi 
human  power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it.  AUiiw  mc  to  ssy. 
Sir,  that  1  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct  by  every  motive  dear 
to  me  as  a  mnn,  and  sacred  to  me  as  n  prince.  Ought  I  not  to  come 
forward  in  a  moment  of  unexumpled  difficulty  and  danger  ?  Ought  1 
not  to  xliare  in  the  glory  and  victory,  when  I  have  every  thing  to  !o«e 
by  defeat?  The  highext  places  in  your  Majesty's  service  are  filled  bj 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  m- 
signed  ;  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the  junior  major-general 
of  your  army.  If  I  could  submit  in  silent  submission  to  such  indignitiea, 
I  should  indeed  deserve  such  treatment,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  your  enemies  and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely  incapable  nf  tho«e  ex- 
ertions which  my  birth,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  peruliulj 
call  lor.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when  1  am  deltased,  the  eaOM 
of  royalty  is  wounded.  I  cannot  sink  in  the  public  opinion,  withoui 
the  participation  of  your  Majesty  in  my  degradation  ;  Ihrrefbre  every 
motive  of  private  feeling  and  of  public  duty  induce  me  to  implore  your 
Majesty  to  review  your  decision,  and  to  place  me  in  that  sUnatiOD 
which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my  station,  the  example  of  my  predeci*- 
sors,  and  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  England  entitle  me  to  ^^n. 
Should  I  be  disappointed  In  the  hope  which  1  have  formed ;  should  tUi 
last  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  sovereign,  and  the  alfection  of  my  OttheTa 
tail  of  success,  I  shall  lament  Jn  silent  submission  his  deierminaliafi  j 
but  Europe,  the  world,  and  posterity,  must  judge  between  us." 

To  this  communication  Ibe  king  replied  briefly  in  these  lertns :  "BCj 
dear  son, — Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit,  of  which,  I  iruor.  an 
one  can  suppose  any  of  my  family  wanting,  yet,  considering  the  repeat* 
I'd  declarations  1  have  made  of  my  determination  on  your  former  appK* 
cation*  to  the  same  purpose,  I  had  flattered  inyNcll  to  hnvc  be«rd  so 
further  on  the  subject.      Should  the  implacabk'  enemy  so  liir  succeed  ■■ 
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to  laod,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  leal  at  the  lifail 
of  your  regiment ;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to  stand  forward  on 
inch  an  occasion,  and  1  shall  certainty  think  it  mine  to  set  an  example, 
in  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me,  and  to  my  people," 

On  the  second  of  Oolober,  1803,  the  prince  addressed  n  Iplter  to  bis 
brother,  the  com ma[>der-in -chief,  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  having 
been  passed  over  U-.  the  extensive  promotion  that  had  Just  taken  place 
in  the  army.  In  his  reply  to  the  communication,  the  dulie  of  York 
■aid:  "In  the  jear  1795,  upon  a  jteneral  promotion  taking  place,  at 
your  instance  1  delivered  a  letter  from  you  to  his  majesty,  urging  your 
pretensions  to  promotion  in  the  army,  to  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  answer,  that  before  he  had  appointed  you  to  the  command  of  the  10th 
light  dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be  fully  explaioed  tu  you,  what  bis 
sentimenta  were  with  respect  to  a  Prince  of  Wales  entering  into  the 
army,  and  the  public  grounda  upon  which  he  never  could  admit  ofyoar 
considering  it  as  a  profession,  or  of  your  being  promoted  in  the  service; 
and  his  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  added  his  positive  command  and  in- 
junctions to  me  never  to  mention  this  subject  again  to  him,  and  In  de- 
cline being  the  bearer  of  any  application  of  the  same  nature,  should  it 
be  proposed  to  me  ;  which  message  I  was  of  course  under  the  necessity 
of  delivering  to  you,  and  have  constantly  made  it  the  rule  of  my  con- 
duct ever  since ;  and  indeed  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  prooEi  of  atfection  and  consideration  towards  me,  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty,  that  he  never  allowed  me  to  become  a  parly  in  this 
business."  This  discussion — the  whole  of  which  was  published  soon 
after — procured  the  prince  some  return  of  the  popularity  which  he  had 
so  long  forfeited. 

In  mo^,  his  royal  highness  claimed  the  right  of  superintending  the 
education  and  health  of  his  infuut-dsughter,  the  princess  Charlotte. 
The  good  king,  his  father,  interposed  bis  authority  in  behalf  of  his 
"beloved  niece,"  as  he  termed  her,  and  insisted  that  she  had  a  natural 
right  to  the  guardianship  of  her  own  daughter ;  but  to  prevent  unseem- 
ly disputes  in  his  family,  he  resolved — on  the  principle  that  the  young 
heiress-apparent  belonged  to  the  state — to  take  her  under  his  own  pro- 
tection. The  prince  opposed  this  arrangeniint ;  but  the  king  con- 
tinued firm,  and  the  young  princeot  was  placed  at  Warwick  bouse. 

In  IBOS,  when  the  ruyal  pair  had  been  for  some  yean  living  in  a 
state  of  separation,  the  duke  of  Sussex  informed  the  prince,  that  Sir 
John  Douglas  had  imkde  known  to  bim  some  circumstances  respecting 
the  behaviour  of  the  princes*,  which  might,  if  true,  not  only  atfect  the 
honour  of  his  royal  highness,  but  also  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  having  made  a  formal  declaration  of  cer- 
tain charges  against  tho  princess,  this  declaration  was  submilied  to  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  the  matltrr  must  be  relerred 
to  the  king.  In  consequence  of  this  upinlon,  and  some  further  examina- 
tions, a  warrant  was  issued  by  his  majesty,  dated  the  'UHli  of  May,  1806, 
directing  and  autliorixing  Lord  Erakine  as  lord -chancellor.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Earl  Spencer  as  one  of  his  majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  slate,  and  Lord  Ellcnbotough  as  chief-justice  ol 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  atlcgatioos, 
and  to  report  lo  bim  thereon,  'fhese  cornmisiiiooers  first  examined  on 
oath  the  principal  informants.  Sir  John  Douglas,  and  Charlotte  his  wife. 
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nlio  both  positively  sn'orc,  tlie  lurmtr  to  liu  iiuving  observMl  tbc  fl 
or  the  pregnancy  of  her  royal  higbncBS  ;  and  ibe  (alter,  not  only  tlt4 
blie  had  observed  it,  but  that  her  royal  hifihness  had  not  made  the  ' 
Bcruple  or  lalking  about  it  nith  her.  Lady  Douglas  liirthi 
that,  in  the  year  1802,  Ihe  princess  was  secretly  di'livered  of  m  lui 
child,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  her  owu  house,  and  under  liervi 
inspection.  The  commissioners  reported  ihat  there  was  no  fbundatii 
whatever  Tor  believing  that  the  child  living  with  the  prince.is  waa  i, 
child  nf  her  royal  highneis.  That  child  was  beyond  all  doubt  bora 
the  Brownluw-itreet  hospital,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  lti02,  of  t 
body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  princess's  lioiwc 
the  month  of  November  following,  "  It  appears,"  continacd  the  cxu 
niissioners,  "  that  aa,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  of  pregnancy  and  dctiTC 
are,  lo  our  minds,  satisfactorily  disproved,  so,  on  ihe  other,  we  Uiii 
that  the  circumstances  to  which  we  now  refer,  particularly  those  stall 
to  have  passed  between  her  royal  highnf^ss  and  Captain  Manby,  nii 
be  credited  until  they  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction  ;  an 
if  true,  are  .justly  entitled  to  Ihe  most  serious  consideration."  Imai 
diately  on  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  report,  the  princess  of  Waia 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  majefity,  in  which  ihe  solemnly  aawrted  ■( 
only  her  innocence  qs  to  the  weightier  parts  of  the  charge 
against  her.  but  her  freedom  from  all  the  indecorums  and  imf 
which  had  been  imputed  to  her  by  the  lords- commissioners,  u] 
evidence  of  persons  who  spoke  as  falsely  aei  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dougtia 
themselves.  With  respect  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith  she  said,  that  "if  bi 
visiting  frequently  at  Montague  house,  both  with  Sir  John  and  Lad] 
Douglas,  and  without  them;  at  luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper;  u 
Maying  with  the  rest  of  the  company  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  or  evi 
later  ;  if  these  were  some  of  the  fact*  which  must  gi 
favourable  interpretations,  they  were  facts  which  she  could 
tradict,  for  they  were  perfectly  true."  She  admitted  also,  that  St 
Sidney  had  olten  visited  her  at  early  hours  in  the  moi'ning,  and  ll 
•he  had  been  alone  with  him  on  several  occasions.  "  But,"  she  addn^ 
"  if  suffering  a  man  to  be  so  alone  is  evidence  of  guilt,  trom  wbrncat  I 
commissioners  can  draw  any  unfavourable  inference,  I  must  leave  llii 
lo  draw  it ;  for  I  cannot  deny  that  Jt  has  happened  lre<juently,  not  oi 
with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  but  wilh  many  others;  gentlemen  who  Irnn 
visited  me;  tradesmen  who  have  come  for  orders;  masters  wliou 
have  had  to  instruct  me  in  painting,  music,  and  English  ;  thai  1  Imv 
received  them  without  any  one  being  by.  1  never  had  any  idea  til 
it  was  wrong  thus  to  see  men  of  a  morning.  There  can  be  nothing  ji 
moral  in  the  thing  itself:  and  I  have  understood  it  was  quite  uaiul  i 
ladies  of  rank  and  character  to  receive  the  visits  of  gentlemen  in  ll 
morning,  though  ihcy  might  be  Ihemselvcs  alone  at  the  time.  But 
this  ia  thought  improper  in  England,  I  hope  every  candid  mind  wi 
make  allowance  for  the  different  notions  which  my  liireign  educatia 
and  habits  may  have  given  me."  On  the  17th  of  August,  she  wf/m 
wrote  to  the  king,  requesting  that  she  might  have  autbeoiieiitcil  c«pi 
□r  thr  rrport,  nn<l  of  thn  declarations  and  dispositions  on  which  it  pv 
reeded.  Having  received  these  papers,  the  princess  submitted  thNa 
her  legal  advisers,  Lord  Eldon.  Percival,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plomrr  t  U 
on  the  serond  of  October  she  transmitted  to  hi*  majesty  an  dj  ' 
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letter  on  the  subject.  Nine  weeks  having  elapsed  without  any  reply, 
the  princess  again  wrote,  expressing  her  anxiety  to  learn  whether  she 
might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  ;  in  reply,  her  royal  highness 
was  informed,  that  her  vindication  had  been  referred  to  his  majesty's' 
confidential  servants,  who  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  decline  receiving  the  princess  into 
his  royal  presence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that  such  conduct 
would  be  in  future  observed  by  her  as  might  fully  justify  these  marks 
of  paternal  regard  and  affection  which  the  king  always  wished  to  show 
to  every  part  of  the  royal  family.  The  princess  no  sooner  received 
this  communication  than  she  named  a  day  on  which,  if  agreeable  to  his 
majesty,  she  would  throw  herself  in  filial  duty  and  affection  at  his  feet. 
The  day,  however,  was  at  first  postponed  by  his  majesty,  who  inform- 
ed the  princess,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  declined 
to  see  her  until  her  vindication  had  been  examined  by  the  lawyers  of 
the  prince ;  and  until  his  royal  highness  had  been  enabled  to  submit 
the  statement  which  he  proposed  to  make  thereon.  The  princess  re- 
monstrated in  strong  terms  against  this  interposition,  and  trusted  that 
his  majesty  would  recall  his  determination  not  to  see  her  till  the  prince's 
answer  respecting  her  vindication  was  received.  Af^er  a  lapse  of  three 
weeks,  the  princess  informed  his  majesty  that,  having  received  no  in- 
timation of  his  pleasure,  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity^  in  vindica- 
tion of  her  character,  to  resort  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
upon  the  inquiry  into  hor  conduct,  and  that  the  publication  alluded  to 
would  not  be  withheld  beyond  the  following  Monday.  This  letter  was 
dated  the  5th  of  March,  soon  after  which  Percival  and  his  friends  were 
intrusted  with  the  seals  of  office ;  and  when  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  a  minute  of  council  was  made,  dated  the  22d  of 
April,  1807,  wherein  it  was  humbly  submitted  to  his  majesty,  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary,  in  justice  to  her  royal  highness,  and  for  the 
honour  and  interests  of  his  majesty's  illustrious  family,  that  the  princess 
of  Wales  should  be  admitted  into  his  presence,  and  be  received  in  a 
manner  due  to  her  rank  and  station.  Notwithstanding  this  advice,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  restored  to  complete  favour,  and  her 
intercourse  with  her  daughter  was  also  laid  under  great  restraint. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred  that  is  publicly  or  officially  known  till 
January,  1813,  at  which  period  the  princess  was  so  much  debarred 
from  the  society  of  her  daughter,  that  she  determined  to  write  to  the 
prince-regent  on  the  subject.  In  her  letter — which  was  transmitted  to 
ministers — she  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  the  injustice  of  widening  the 
separation  between  mother  and  daughter,  which  she  considered  as  not 
only  cutting  her  off*  from  one  of  the  few  domestic  enjoyments  which  she 
still  retained,  but  as  countenancing  those  calumnious  reports  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  unfounded.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  which 
appeared  in  a  daily  journal,  the  prince-regent  directed  that  the  whole 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  investigation  of  1806  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  privy-council  to  report  whether  the  intercourse  between 
the  princess  and  her  daughter  should  continue  under  restriction.  Fn 
virtue  of  thi^  appointment,  the  members  of  the  council  assembled  on 
the  23d  of  February,  when  they  n  ported  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was 
highly  fit  and  proper  that  the  intercourse  between  the  princess  of 
Wales  and  the  princess  Charlotte  should  continue  to  be  sut^c^ct  to  re* 
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giiluliuD  and  restraint.  On 
letter  lo  tlie  speaker  of  the  house  uf  conimotis,  in  trhich  abe  compUilH!*! 
that  tlie  tendency  of  this  report — a  copy  of  which  had  been  traDsmtUed 
lo  her  by  Lord  Sidmoulh — was  to  cast  aspersions  upon  her  bononr  uiil 
character.  Thus  assailed  by  a  secret  tribunal,  belure  which  she  could 
not  be  heard  in  her  own  tlefence,  she  was  compeltcd,  she  saLd>  lo  tlirow 
henieir  upon  the  house,  and  to  require  that  the  fullest  investigation 
might  be  instituted  into  the  whole  of  her  conduct  during  her  residence 
in  this  country.  On  the  5lh  of  March,  C.  Johnstone,  after  avowing 
that  he  had  no  concert  with,  or  authorily  from,  the  princess  submitted 
to  the  house  of  commons  a  motion  for  an  adilress  to  the  prlnce-regmt. 
requesting  him  to  desire  that  a  copy  of  the  n^port  made  to  his  majesty 
on  the  t4th  of  July,  1806,  touching  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales,  be  laid  before  the  house,  with  a  view  to  an  io- 
quiry — while  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  slill  living — into  all  the 
allegallons,  facts,  and  circumstances,  appertaining  to  that  iovestiga- 
lion, — a  proceeding  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  due  to  the  honour  of 
her  royal  highness,  the  safe'ty  of  the  throne,  and  the  iranquiUitjr  of 
the  country.  Lord  Costlereagh,  in  opposing  the  motion,  said  tbal  tii« 
house  could  not  consider  the  papers  called  for  at  all  nocesaarjr  lo 
remove  any  apprebrnsion  as  lo  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The 
innocence  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  he  added,  had  been  establisbed 
in  the  report  of  the  Di^mhers  of  two  successive  administrations  i  aud  if 
a  prosecution  had  not  been  Instituted  against  her  accusers,  it  aroi>«  only 
from  a  wish  to  avoid  bringing  such  subjects  before  the  public.  The 
motion  was  overruled;  the  princess  was  declared  free  from  impulalion; 
and  addresses  of  congratulation  poured  In  from  all  quarten  of  tbe 

To  return  from  this  melancholy  digression  to  other  event*  in  tfee 
prince's  life.  In  1605  the  prince  encouraged  the  coalition  of  Grcnvflla 
and  Fox  against  Pitt,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  statesman,  in  the 
following  year,  his  royal  highness  contributed,  by  his  eitertiona  and  id- 
fiuence,  to  procure  the  return  of  his  friend  Fox  to  political  power.  BilC 
by  the  death  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  soon  after  his  acceptance  of 
ofBce  in  1806,  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  whigs  and  his 
royal  highness  was  broken  ;  he  still,  however,  for  some  time  <wnt>Qiu>d 
to  act  with,  and  to  be  governed  In  political  affairs  by  their  adticp.  In 
October.  1610,  George  the  Third  became  again  deranged.  On  th* 
SOlh  of  December,  Percival,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  moved  three 
refcolutioDs,  declaring  tlie  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  autlioritjr  «ih- 
pended, — that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the  meam  of  supplying  tfce 
defect  In  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  requira.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  denied  the  competency  oF  parliament  to  dccid«,  and 
advised  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  Mr  George  Ponsonby,  for  l)w 
whigs,  read  the  following  resolution  as  an  amendment:  "  That  an  hum* 
ble  address  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  \Vale«,  r^ 
questing  that  his  royal  highneaa  will  be  plea^ted  to  taite  upon  him,  daring 
the  indisposition  of  the  king,  and  no  longer,  the  government  of  thit 
realm ;  and  administer  the  same  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  fif  lili 
majesty,  under  the  style  and  title  of  *  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  "  Alter  a  long  debate  minister*  cnmvd 
llieir  rtvolutions,  and  a  restricted  regcncy-blll  wa*  framed,  und«>r  wltich 
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the  prince  entered  upon  his  new  functions.  His  royal  brothers,  how- 
ever, deemed  it  necessary  to  present  their  protest  against  the  bill. 
This  document  stated  in  substance:  That,  understanding  that  it  was 
intended  to  propose  to  the  two  houses  the  measure  of  supplying  the 
royal  authority  by  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  with  certain  limitations 
and  restrictions,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  declare,  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  male  branches  of  his  majesty's  family,  that 
they  could  not  view  this  mode  of  proceeding  without  alarm ;  as  a  re- 
gency so  restricted,  was  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives  which  were 
vested  in  the  royal  authority,  as  much  for  the  security  and  benefit  of 
the  people,  as  for  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  crown  itself;  and  they, 
therefore,  solemnly  protested  against  this  violation  of  the  principles 
which  placed  their  family  upon  the  throne. 

On  assuming  the  reins  of  government  the  prince  acted  with  great 
firmness  and  discretion.  As  soon  as  the  regency-bill  had  passed,  he 
intrusted  the  preparation  of  his  answer  to  the  parliamentary  addresses 
on  the  occasion  to  Lords  Grey,  Grenville,  and  Moira.  The  assistance 
of  the  latter  was,  however,  declined  by  the  two  former ;  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  varying  in  opinion,  not  only  with  each  other  but  also 
M'ith  the  regent,  adopted  language  which  was  at  once  unsatisfactory  to 
his  royal  highness  and  to  themselves.  The  prince  then  solicited  Sheri- 
dan to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  an  answer  more  consonant  to  his  views: 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  agreed  to  the  draught  prepared  by  Sheridan, 
but  warmly  remonstrated  on  his  interference.  Soon  after,  and  as  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  minister  as  to  the  disappointment  of  the  whigs, 
the  prince-regent  declared  his  intention  of  continuing  the  premier, 
Spencer  Percival,  in  office.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1811,  he  gave  a 
gorgeous  fete  at  Carlton-house,  in  celebration  of  the  king's  birth-day ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  benefit  trade,  intimated  his  wish  that  the  whole  of 
his  guests  should  appear  in  articles  of  British  manufacture.  By  these 
and  uther  measures  he  acquired  so  much  popularity,  that,  ou  his  attend* 
ing  a  representation  of  '  Cato'  at  Covcnt  Garden,  when  John  Kemble 
delivered  the  two  following  lines  the  spectators  indulged  in  an  enthu- 
siastic burst  of  applause  which  continued  for  several  minutes — 


•♦  Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  fore«?e  arighi. 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great.*' 


The  restrictions  on  the  regency  ceased  in  1812,  and  expectations 
were  entertained  that  the  whigs  would  speedily  take  office.  The  regent, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  duke  of  York,  expressed  a  wish  that  '*  some 
of  those  persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  life  were  formed 
would  strengthen  his  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  his  government." 
The  duke  immediately  made  known  the  sentiments  of  his  brother  to 
Lord  Grey;  but  the  whig  leaders  peremptorily  refused  to  coalesce  with 
the  existing  ministry,  their  diflferences  of  opinion  embracing  almost  all 
the  leading  features  of  the  policy  of  the  empire.  On  one  subject  their 
sentiments  were  especially  at  variance :  they  were  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  governing  Ireland, 
and  the  immediate  repeal  of  those  civil  disabilities  under  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  people  in  that  country  laboured,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions,  that  to  recommend  to  parliament  that  repeal  would 
be  the  first  advice  which  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  ofl^er  to  hit 
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royal  higbiiesi.  All  hope  of  forming  an  extended  adiuiDiatratJon  «u 
therefore  til  an  end.  The  ministry  nov  cooei^ted  of  two  partic*,  at  the 
head  of  OIK'  of  which  was  Percival,  aod  of  the  oiber  the  iuar(ju«««  of 
Wellesley.  The  dilferenccs  between  these  slHl«$Diea  wert  partly  per- 
■ona),  and  partly  political ;  the  marqueu  would  not  tcrve  unil^r  IVr- 
cival,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  serve  with  him,  or  lo  serve  under 
either  the  earl  of  Moira  or  Lard  Holland ;  and  when  U  appeared  ibml 
the  regent  intended  lo  cootinuc  Percival  at  the  head  of  his  councila.  the 
morijuess  resigned  his  ofiico,  and  the  seals  of  the  foreign  department 
were  transferred  to  Lord  Casllereagh.  On  the  19th  of  March,  Lord 
Barrington  moved  an  address  to  the  prince- regent,  beseeching  hiin  lo 
form  such  an  adrainittration  as  might  most  etieclually  call  fbfib  tbe 
entire  confidence  and  energie*  of  the  united  klngdoiD.  Earl  Grey 
■tuted  the  point*  on  which  Lord  Grenville  and  bimaelf  had  dediaetl  a 
union  with  the  existing  administration.  He  said  that  it  was  formed  oa 
the  express  principle  of  resistsncB  to  the  Catliolic  claims ;  a  principle 
loudly  proclaimed  by  the  person  at  its  head,  from  the  momeot  lie  qutt> 
led  the  bar  to  take  a  share  in  political  life.  With  respect  to  the  de- 
putes with  America,  he  wished  to  bear  in  mind  the  principle  m>  well 
expressed  by  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  that,  "  as  we  ought  never  to  |p> 
lo  war  for  a  profitable  wrong,  so  we  ought  never  to  go  to  war  br  u 
unprofitable  right."  On  making  bank-noies  a  legal  lender,  ao  imfi^w- 
able  line  of  separation  existed  between  him  and  the  present  niiniMn  j 
and  as  to  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  it  was  his  wish  that  we  should  noC 
proceed  on  the  present  expensive  scale,  without  having  soice  DuUtaiT 
authority  as  to  its  probable  result,  fie  further  complained  of  an  lui- 
fcen  and  separate  influence  behind  the  throne, — tbe  existence  of  whidl 
was  denied  by  Lord  Mulgrave. 

On  the  assassination  of  Percival  in  May,  1812,  the  nian|UMaof  Wd- 
Icsley  was  aulhoriied  to  form  an  administration;  but  Lords  Grey  aod 
Grenville  still  held  out.  The  negotiation  consequently  failed;  and  oa 
the  Bih  of  June,  1812,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  was  chosen  finit  lord  of  the 
treasury. 

The  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  this  country,  in  the  year  181-k 
afTonfed  tbe  regent  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exhibiting  hia  priocrly 
ningnilicence  in  a  succession  of  fetes  givto  to  his  illustrious  riMtaub. 
His  royal  highness  attended  them  to  Oxford,  and  also  dined  with  ihra 
at  two  sumptuous  entertainments  in  tbe  city  of  London, — the  one  giwa 
by  the  merchants,  and  the  other  by  tbe  lord-mayor  and  COTporslMik 
During  his  progress  through  (lie  streets,  on  these  occasions,  he  WM 
btsM'd,  and  mnriy  of  ibe  mob  vociferated  "  Your  wife  1  wherc's  yiMu 
wife?"  He  was  so  incensed  at  this  reception,  that  he  made  a  rEcolii- 
liou — which  be  never  broke — never  to  dine  in  the  city  sgaiu.  Nol- 
wiihsianding  his  resentment,  however,  he  conferred  the  digni^  of* 
baronet  on  tbe  lord-mayor,  DomvJIle,  because,  as  be  said,  it  had  alwajs 
been  customary  for  the  sovereign,  on  visiting  bis  tailhful  city  of  Laa-> 
duN,  to  confer  a  mark  of  favour  on  its  chief  magistrate. 

In  1817  the  prince  was  tired  at  on  returning  from  the  opening  of 
parliament.  Tbe  perpetrators  of  this  act  were  never  discovered.  Tlie 
death  of  the  Princes*  Charlotte  which  occurred  (bis  year,  and  of  hb 
HKither  which   took  pUce  in  the  fullowing  year,   gre^y  afflicted   the 
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regent,  who,  amidst  all  bis  other  faults,  was  never  chargeable  with  any 
want  of  parental  or  filial  affection. 

The  demise  of  George  the  Third  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  29th 
of  January,  1820, — on  the  following  Monday  the  new  monarch  was 
proclaimed.  For  some  days  afler  his  accession  he  laboured  under  in- 
flammation in  the  chest,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  but  on  the  10th 
of  February  he  was  declared  convalescent.  A  new  parliament  assem- 
bled in  April,  and  the  king  opened  his  first  session  in  person.  His 
levees  and  drawing- rooms  at  this  period  were  much  crowded  ;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  he  appeared  to  be  popular.  Preparations  were  soon 
commenced  for  his  coronation  ;  but,  on  the  12th  of  July,  that  ceremony 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  return  of 
Queen  Caroline  from  Italy.  She  arrived  in  London  on  the  6th  of  July. 
On  the  afternoon  of  her  arrival  the  following  message  was  delivered  to 
both  houses  of  parliament :  *'  The  king  thinks  it  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  to  communicate  to  the  house  of 
lords  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  majesty  since  her 
departure  from  this  country,  which  he  recommends  to  the  particular 
and  earnest  attention  of  the  house.  The  king  felt  an  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  all  disclosures  and  discussions  which  must  necessarily  prove 
painful  to  his  feelings ;  but  the  step  adopted  by  the  queen  leaves  him 
no  alternative.  The  king  has  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  house  of 
lords  will  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  which  becomes  the  justice  of 
the  case,  and  is  due  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown."  On  the 
Thursday  following  the  committee  was  nominated  in  the  house  of  lords, 
but  her  majesty  transmitted  the  following  communication  :  «  The  queen 
thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  house  of  commons,  that  she  has  been 
induced  to  return  to  England  in  consequence  of  the  measures  pursued 
against  her  honour  and  her  peace  for  some  time  by  secret  agents  abroad, 
and  lately  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  home.  In 
adopting  this  course,  her  majesty  has  had  no  other  purpose  whatsoever 
but  the  defence  of  her  character,  and  the  maintenance  of  those  just 
rights  which  have  devolved  upon  her  by  the  death  of  that  revered 
monarch,  in  whose  high  honour  and  unshaken  affection  she  had  always 
found  her  surest  support.  Upon  her  arrival,  the  queen  is  surprised  to 
find  that  a  message  has  been  sent  down  to  parliament,  requiring  its 
attention  to  written  documents ;  and  she  learns,  with  still  greater  aston- 
ish nient,  that  there  is  an  intention  of  proposing  that  these  should  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  It  is  this  day  fourteen  years  since  the 
first  charges  were  brought  forward  against  her  majesty.  Then,  and 
upon  every  occasion  during  that  long  period,  she  has  shown  the  utmost 
readiness  to  meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court  the  fullest  inquiry  into  her 
conduct.  She  now,  also,  desires  an  open  investigation,  in  which  she 
may  see  both  the  charges  and  the  witnesses  against  her, — a  privilege 
not  denied  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm.  In  the  face  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  parliament,  and  the  country,  she  solemnly  protests  against  the 
formation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  examine  documents,  privately  prepared 
by  her  adversaries,  as  a  proceeding  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
a  flagrant  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  justice.  She  relies  with  full 
confidence  upon  the  integrity  of  the  house  of  commons  for  defeating  the 
only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear.  The  queen  cannot  forbear  to 
add,  that  even  before  any  proceedings  were  resolved  upon,  she  had 
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:r  too  well-cakulatM)  to  prcjudgt^  her  coe.  The 
oinission  of  biT  naiuo  in  the  liturgy  ;  the  irithhnlding  the  mpans  of  cou- 
veyance  usunlly  afTordeJ  to  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  bmily  :  Ilif 
refusal  even  of  ao  answer  to  her  application  (or  a  place  of  residence  in 
I  the  royal  mansiona;  and  the  studied  slight,  both  of  English  roiiiialers 
Lftbroad  and  of  the  agents  of  all  foreign  powers  over  whom  the  English 
government  bad  any  influence, — must  be  viewed  as  measurea  designed  to 
prejudice  the  world  against  her,  and  could  ouly  have  been  justiSed  by 
trial  and  conviction." 

Id  the  house  of  commoRS  repeated  adjournments  took  place  on  the 
grounds  of  negotiation,  and  on  the  20ib  the  following  papers  were  Uid 
before  the  house.  The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  note  from  Lord 
Liverpool,  rumisliing  instructions  to  Mr  Brougham  as  to  bis  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  affairs  of  her  majesty: — 

"  Aran.  16,  leaa 
"The  act  of  Ihe  54-ih  Geo.  III.  cap.  160,  recognised  the  sepnratioo 
f  of  the  prince-regent  from  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  allotted  a  »epanitc 
provision  for  the  priucess.     This  provision  was  to  continue  during  tJie 
life  of  bis  late  majesty,  and  to  determine  at  his  demise.      In  consoquenc« 
of  that  event  it  has  altogether  ceased,  and  no  provision  can  be  made  for 
her  until  it  shall  please  his  majesty  to  recommend  to  parliament  no  sr- 
TWigcment  for  that  purpose.     The  king  is  willing  to  recommend  to  par- 
liament to  enable  his  majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of  £50,000  a-year 
upon  the  queen,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  natural   life,  and   id 
lieu  of  any  claim   in  the  nature  of  jointure  or  otherwise,  proviiled  abe 
will  engage  not  to  come  into  any  part  of  the   British  dominions.  kimI 
provided  slie  engages  to  take  some  other  name  or  title  than  thai  of 
queen;  and  not  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  quern, 
other  Uian  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  law-ofHcers,  or  to  any 
I   proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.     The  annuity  to  cease  upon  tbe  vtoU- 
tion  of  these  engagements,  viz.  upon  her  coming  into  any  part  of  tbe 
British  dominiuns,  or  her  assuming  the  title  of  queen,  or  her  exercising 
I  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  queen,  other  than  above  excepted,  aAcr 
the  annuity  shall  have  been  settled  upon  her.     On  her  consent  to  an 
engagement  upon  tbe  above  conditions,  Mr  Brougliam  is  desired  U> 
obtain  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  signed  by  herself;  and  at  the  aame 
time  a  full  authority  lu  conclude,  with  such  person  as  his  majesty  tnqi 
appoint,  a  formal  engagement  upou  these  principles." 
The  following  is  the  reply  :— 

"  The  queen  commands  Mr  Brougham  to  inform  Lord  Liverpool  tl 
she  has  received  bis  letter,  and  that  the  memorandum  of  April  13,  18L_ 
which  the  proposition  made  through  Lord  Liverpool   had  appeared  i 
superH'de,  has  also  been  now  submitted  to  her  majesty  for  the  first  time^ 
Her  majesty  does  not  consider  the  terms  there  specified  as  at  all  accord- 
ing with  Ihe  condition  upon  which  she  informed  Lord  Liveqioul  yt^cr- 
day  that  she  would  entertain  a  proposal, — namely,  that  it  should   b« 
I  OtMuistent  with  bcr  dignity  and  honour.     At  the  same  lime  she  is  wifl- 
r  lag  to  acquit  those  who  made  this  proposal  of  intending  any  thing  oflen- 
,   alve  to  her  majesty  i  and  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  indicates  a  dis|>ositioa 

>  receive  any  suggestion  which  she  may  offer.     Mer  majesty  i 
I  Ihe  ruiue  deHire  which  she  commanded  Mr  Brougham  yesterday  I 

"     '  mitling  her  own  wikhes  to  the  auiborily  of  jiarlianirnt,  q 
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80  decisively  interposed.  Still  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  she  now 
commands  Mr  Brougham  to  add,  that  she  feels  it  necessary,  before 
making  any  farther  proposal,  to  have  it  understood  that  the  recognition 
of  her  rank  and  privileges  as  queen  must  form  the  basis  of  any  arrange- 
ment which  can  be  made.  The  moment  that  basis  is  established,  her 
majesty  will  be  ready  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  she  conceives  all 
existing  differences  may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.'* 

In  the  first  conference  held  by  the  advisers  of  both  the  royal  parties, 
Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Denman,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  stated  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  her  majesty's  position,  they  would  not 
say  that  her  majesty  had  any  insuperable  objection  to  living  abroad; 
on  the  contrary,  if  such  foreign  residence  were  deemed  indispensable 
to  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  so  much  desired  by  parliament, 
her  majesty  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce ;  but  then  that  cer- 
tain steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  possibility  of  any  inference  being 
drawn  from  such  compliance,  and  from  the  inquiry  not  being  proceeded 
in,  unfavourable  to  her  majesty's  honour,  and  inconsistent  with  that  re- 
cognition which  is  the  basis  of  these  negotiations ;  and  her  majesty's 
law-officers  suggested,  with  this  view,  the  restoration  of  her  name  to  the 
liturgy.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  king's  government  would,  no 
doubt,  learn  with  great  surprise,  that  a  question  of  this  important  nature 
had  now  been  brought  forward  for  the  first  time,  without  having  been 
adverted  to  in  any  of  the  previous  discussions,  and  without  being  in- 
cluded amongst  che  heads  to  be  now  treated  of;  that  the  liturgy  had 
been  already  regulated  by  bis  majesty's  formal  declaration  in  council, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  majesty's  legal  authority ;  that  the  king, 
yielding  his  own  feelings  and  views  to  the  wishes  of  parliament,  could 
not  be  understood — in  the  absence  of  inquiry — to  alter  any  of  thoso 
impressions  under  which  his  majesty  had  hitherto  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly acted ;  and  that,  as  it  was  at  the  outset  stated,  the  king  could 
not  be  expected  to  retract  any  thing,  no  hope  could  be  held  out  that 
the  king's  government  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  submitting  such 
a  proposition  to  his  majesty. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  although  the  point  of  the  liturgy  was 
certainly  not  included  by  name  amongst  the  heads  to  be  discussed,  her 
majesty's  law-officers  felt  themselves  entitled  to  bring  it  forward  in  its 
connection  with  the  question  of  her  majesty's  residence  abroad.  It  was 
further  contended,  that  the  alteration  in  the  liturgy  was  contrary  to  the 
plain  sense  and  even  letter  of  the  statute ;  and  that  it  was  highly  objec- 
tionable upon  constitutional  grounds,  being  contrary  to  the  whole  policy 
of  the  law  respecting  the  security  of  the  succession,  and  liable  to  be 
repeated  in  cases  where  the  succession  itself  might  be  endangered  by 
it ;  and  therefore  it  was  said  that  a  step  so  taken  might  well  be  retraced 
without  implying  any  unworthy  concession.  It  was  also  urged,  that 
the  omission  having  been  plainly  made  in  contemplation  of  legal  or 
parliamentary  proceedings  against  her  majesty,  it  followed,  when  those 
proceedings  were  to  be  abandoned,  that  the  omission  should  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  it  followed,  for  the  same  reason,  that  supplying  it  would 
imply  no  retraction.  It  was  replied,  that  his  majesty  had  decided  that 
her  majesty's  name  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  liturgy,  for  several 
reasons  not  now  necessary  to  discuss ;  that  his  majesty  had  acted  under 
legal  advice»  and  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  his  royal  prcdeces- 
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•or*;  knd  Uiat  the  decision  of  his  majesty  had  not  been  taken  boMv 
with  a  view  to  intend  proceedings  in  parliament  of  or  at  law.  lade- 
pendent  of  the  inquiry  instituted  before  parliament,  his  maje«iy  b«d  Mt 
himself  long  since  called  upon  to  adopt  certain  measure*  to  which  hii 
majesty,  as  head  of  bis  family,  and  in  the  exereue  of  bis  pr«rofrUi*e, 
was  clearly  competent.  These  acts,  t<^etfaer  witb  that  oow  undvr  eoa- 
sideration,  however  reluctantly  adopted,  and  however  painful  to  hfa 
majesty's  feelings,  were  taken  upuu  grounds  which  the  diBCOOtianaiKe 
of  the  inquiry  before  parliament  could  not  affect,  and  which  his  majevtr 
could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  rescind.  The  principle,  birl^  tjh 
plied,  would  go,  in  truth,  uo  further  than  to  replace  the  parties  in  the 
relative  position  in  which  they  stood  immediately  before  her  roajr^'t 
arrival,  and  before  tlie  king's  message  was  sent  down  to  both  hou«es  of 
parliament. 

After  liirtber  discussion  upon  this  point,  it  was  agreed  thai  the  ilnli' 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Ca^tlereagh  should  report  to  the  cabinet  what 
had  pasj^d,  and  come  prepared  with  their  determination  to  ih«  otti 
conference. 

Her  majesly'd  law-othcers  then  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  Ih* 
above  proposition  not  being  adopted,  any  other  proceeding  could  fae 
suggested  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government,  which  tnighl  mder 
her  majesty's  residence  abroad  consistent  with  the  recogniiioii  of  bs 
right,  and  the  vindication  of  her  character;  and  they  ^>ecial)y  pointed 
at  the  official  introduction  of  her  majesty  to  foreign  courts  by  the  hing'* 
ministers  abroad.  Upon  this  it  was  observed,  that  this  proposition  ap- 
peared open  to  the  same  difticulty  in  point  of  principle :  it  was  calling 
upon  the  king  to  retract  the  decision  formally  token  and  avowed  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty, — a  deci)^ion  already  notified  to  foreign  courts :  and 
to  render  the  position  of  his  majesty's  representatives  abroad,  in  rdatioa 
to  her  majesty,  inconsistent  with  tliat  of  their  sovereign  at  home ;  thai 
the  purposes  for  which  ibis  was  sought  by  the  queen's  law-officen  «M 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  admitted  at  the  commencement  of  ih* 
conference,  and  was  one  that  could  not  be  reasonably  required  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  act  of  his  majesty, — namely,  to  give  to  ber  majes- 
ty's conduct  that  countenance  which  the  state  of  tbe  case,  as  at  pr«snit 
before  his  majesty,  altogether  precluded.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
(tnted,  that  while  his  majesty,  consistently  with  the  steps  already  adoptnl, 
could  not  authorize  the  public  reception  of  the  queen,  or  Ihii  iulrodac- 
lion  of  her  majesty  at  foreign  courts  by  his  ministers  abroad,  llief«  was 
nevertheless  every  disposition  to  fee  that  branch  of  the  order*  already 
given  faithfully  and  liberally  executed,  which  enjoined  the  British  min- 
isters on  the  continent  to  facilitate,  within  their  respective  missions,  ber 
majesty's  accommodation,  and  to  contribute  to  her  personal  comfort  asd 


All  overtures  for  a  compromise  being  finally  rejected,  a  secret  con- 
miltee  of  peers  made  its  report  on  tbe  4th  of  July,  in  tbe  fbltowiag 
tenns  1 — "  Ordered  to  report,  that  the  committee  have  eaamioed,  witk 
all  the  attention  due  to  so  important  a  subject,  the  documents  laid  beftt* 
them  ;  nmi  ihey  6nd  that  these  documents  contain  allegations  supported 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  persons  in  variooa 
•tlualioni  of  life,  and  residing  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  which  dt^eply 
affect  the  honour  of  the  queen,  charging  her  mnji'siy  with  an  adultrruiu 
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i»il)i  a  roreigner,  originally  iu  her  service  in  a  menial  ca)>a- 
4jily,  and  attributing;  to  her  majesty  a  seriea  of  conduct  higlily  unbe- 
ciimiDg  her  mujealy's  rauk  and  etaiion,  and  of  the  moBt  llccntloua  cliai- 
acter.  These  charges  appear  to  the  commiltce  to  be  calculated  to 
deeply  to  affect,  not  only  the  honour  of  the  queen,  but  aUo  the  dignity 
ol'  the  crown,  and  the  moral  feeling  and  honour  of  the  country,  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  is  necessary  they  should  become  the  subject  of  a  so- 
li mn  inrjuiryi  u-hich,  it  appear*  to  the  committee,  may  best  be  efiected 
in  the  cuurM  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  the  necessity  of  which  they 
cannot  but  moat  deeply  deplore." 

On  the  subsequent  day,  Lord  Dacre  presented  a  petition  from  tlic 
queen  praying  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel  the  same  day;  Lord  Dacre 
then  moved  that  counsel  should  be  called  in,  but  the  motion  was  oega- 
tii-ed. 

The  carl  of  Liverpool  then  proposed  tlie  following  bill  of  paiiid  and 

''  An  act  to  deprive  tier  majesty  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  of 
the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  of  queeu-con- 
sort  of  this  realm,  and  to  diiwolvu  the  marriage  between  his  majesty  and 
the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth. 

"Whereas,  in  the  year  1614,  her  majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabetli, 
then  princess  of  Wales,  and  now  queen-consort  of  this  realm,  being  at 
Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service  in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bar- 
tolomeo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had  before  served  in 
II  similar  capacity — And  whereas,  oiler  the  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami 
had  so  entered  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  the  said  princess  of 
Wale;,  a  most  unbecoming,  degrading  intimacy  commenced  between 
her  royal  highness  and  the  said  Bartolomeo  Bergami. — And  whercai^, 
her  royal  highness  not  only  advanced  tlie  said  Bartolomeo  Dergami  tu 
a  high  station  in  her  royal  bighness's  household,  and  received  into  her 
service  many  of  his  near  relations,  some  of  tbcm  in  inferior,  and  other;: 
in  high  and  conHdential  situations  about  her  royal  highneos's  person : 
but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and  extraordinary  marks  of  favour 
and  distinction ;  and  conferred  upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knight- 
hood, which  her  royal  highness  had  taken  upon  herself  to  institute  with- 
out any  just  or  lawful  authority. — And  whereas,  her  royal  highness, 
whilst  the  said  Bartuloiueo  Bei^mi  was  in  her  said  service,  further 
unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  and  of  her  duty  to  your 
majesty,  and  wholly  regardless  of  her  own  honour  and  character,  con- 
ducted herself  towards  the  liaid  Bartolomeo  Bergami,  both  in  public  and 
private,  in  various  places  and  countries  which  her  royal  highnei*  visite<l, 
with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom:  and  carried  on  a 
licentious,  di^raceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  said  Barto- 
lomeo Bergami,  which  continued  for  a  long  period  uf  time,  during  her 
royal  highness's  residence  abroad ;  by  which  conduct  of  her  said  ruysl 
highnec*  great  scandal  and  dishonour  have  been  brought  upon  your 
migesty's  hiraily  and  this  kingdom.  Therefore,  to  manifest  our  deep 
sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraceful,  and  vicioui  conduct  on  the  part 
of  her  said  majt«ty,  by  which  she  has  violated  the  duty  she  owed  to 
your  majesty,  and  has  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank 
and  station  of  queen-cooiort  of  this  realm ;  and  to  evince  our  just  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  houuur  of  the  nation,  ue  your 
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majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjecl^,  tbe  lords  spiritual  xnd  tenqift- 
ral,  and  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  do  humbly  entreat  your 
majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted — And  be  it  hereby  eaacted,  by  Ote 
Icing's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consenl  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Ifae  commons  in  this  present  pct- 
liament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  ber  saiil 
majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  Troni  and  atler  the  passing  of  t!>» 
act,  lihall  be  and  hereby  is  deprived  of  the  title  of  queen,  and  of  aU  tlie 
prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  appertaining  to  her  ai 
queen -con  sort  of  this  realm  ;  and  that  her  said  majesty  shall  from  anil 
alter  the  passing  of  this  act,  for  ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  ineapaUc 
of  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of  them  :  and  more- 
over,  that  the  marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  satd  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  henceforth  and  for  trtt 
wholly  dissolved,  annulled,  and  made  void  to  all  intents,  coostmcUons, 
and  purposes  whatsoever." 

It  was  requisite  that  this  bill  should  be  rrad  a  first  time,  a*  a  prrii- 
minary  step  to  the  introduction  of  evidence  in  support  of  tiie  charges  at 
the  bar  of  their  lordships'  house;  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  17ib  <U 
August,  that  tbe  trial  of  her  majesty  upon  this  bill  may  be  eaid  to  have 
actually  commenced.  On  that  day  there  appeared  in  support  of  the 
bill: — Sir  Robert  Gifibrd,  the  king's  attomey'gencral ;  Sir  Joho  Cop- 
'ey,  the  king's  solicitor- general ;  Sir  Christopher  liobinson,  the  kiny'i 
advocate-general ;  Doctor  Adama,  a  civilian  :  and  Mr  Parke,  an  ouicr 
barrister.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  appeared  her  majesty's  aliomeT- 
FCcneral;  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  her  majesty's  solicitor-general  j  Tliuaiat 
Denman,  Esq. ;  Dr  Lushinglon,  a  civilian  ;  and  Messrs  John  WillianM, 
Tiridal,  and  Wilde,  outer  barristers.  Mr  Maule,  solicitor  to  the  trea- 
sury, assisted  by  Mr  Powel,  an  attorney  who  had  been  employ<id  at 
Milan  in  collecting  the  evidence,  acted  as  agent  for  the  bill,  and  Mr 
Vizard  aa  agent  for  the  queen. 

During  the  proceedings  iu  this  trial,  which  occupied  more  than  B» 
months,  the  queen  frequently  attended  tbe  house  of  lords.  She  reocircil 
numberless  addresses ;  and,  when  she  appeared  in  public,  her  carriage 
was  constantly  followed  by  an  applauding  multitude.  The  final  alMn- 
donment  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  celebrated  as  though  U 
had  been  a  national  triumph :  and  the  queen  went  to  St  Paul's,  attended 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  to  return  public  ibaTiks  tor  her  deliveT- 
ance  from  "  a  conspiracy  against  her  honour  and  lift-."  The  king,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  18^1,  opened  parliament  in  person,  and  reeom- 
mended  that  a  separate  provision  should  be  made  lijr  the  qoecu :  on  ber 
part,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  she  should  decline  any  pecuniary  grant 
till  her  name  was  restored  to  the  liturgy.  Ultimately,  however,  «be 
thought  proper  lo  accept  an  income  of  £60,000  per  annum,  which  par- 
liament hod  voted  her. 

The  ceremony  of  the  king's  coronation  had  been  originally  fixed  for 
the  1st  of  August,  in  the  year  now  passed  :  the  return  of  her  majesty 
liad  rendered  this  arrangement  nugatory,  and  it  had  become  a  qnesUon, 
whether,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind,  a  coronation  sboald 
take  place  or  not.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  however,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  announcing  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  this  solemnitv 
shoutil  lake  place  on  the  19th  of  July.     On  the  36th  of  June,  a  tn«- 
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marinl  was  preieated  to  the  priry-couacil  from  her  majesty,  preferring 
It  ronnal  claim  to  be  crowDed  in  like  manner  with  her  royal  prcdecesaora. 
An  anawer  was  returned  lo  her  majesty,  that  the  law-officers  of  the 
crou'ii  would  be  consulted  on  the  subject.  On  the  3d  of  July  a  memo- 
rial was  addressed  by  her  majesty  to  the  king,  praying  to  be  heard  by 
her  law-ofBcerH  before  the  privy-council,  which  accordingly  assembled 
at  Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  counsel  on  both  fiidei!.  iMr 
Brougham  contended  for  the  queen's  legal  right  to  be  crowned,  resting 
his  chief  argument  on  the  plea  of  lung  and  uniform  practice.  Mr 
Denman  fallowed  Mr  Brougham's  argument  in  a  very  able  speech, 
which,  together  with  that  of  his  colleague,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
council  during  two  sittings.  On  tht'  9th,  the  council  again  assembled, 
and  the  attorney-general  argued  against  the  claim  preferred  by  her  ma- 
jesty. He  "  admitted  that  usage  would  be  evidence  of  a  right:  but  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  such  usage  had  originated  in  the  permission  of 
another  party,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  right.  There  was  evident 
distinction  between  the  coronation  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  queen.  The 
former  was  accompanied  by  important  political  acts, — the  recognition  of 
the  people)  and  the  engagement  by  the  king  to  keep  the  laws;  the  latter 
was  a  mere  ceremony.  But  even  the  coronation  of  the  king  was  not 
necessary  to  his  possession  of  the  crown ;  that  act  emanated  from  bim- 
setf,  and  he  had  the  sole  direction  of  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  its 
performance.  The  right  assumed,  as  inherent  in  the  queen-consort,  vaa 
not  once  alluded  to  by  any  writer  on  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  or  by  any  of  those  who  had  treated  of  the  privileges  peculiar 
to  the  queen- con  sort.  With  respect  to  usage,  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  must  admit,  that  since  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  majority  of 
instances  was  against  them;  there  were,  since  that  period,  seven  in- 
stances of  queens-consort  who  had  not  been  crowned,  and  only  six  who 
had.*'  The  solicitor-general  followed  bis  learned  colleague  nearly  in  the 
same  line  of  argument.  The  decision  of  the  council,  delivered  at  its 
next  meeting,  was,  that  "  as  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  queens-con- 
sort of  this  realm  arc  not  of  right  entitled  to  be  crowned  at  any  time, 
her  m^esty  the  queen  is  not  of  right  entitled  to  be  crowned  at  the  time 
speciiied  in  his  m^esty's  memorial," 

When  the  queen,  on  the  morning  of  the  Itth  of  July,  received  this 
decision  of  the  privy- council,  she  instantly  returned  an  answer  in  her 
own  name  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  itstiug  to  his  lordship  "  her  fixed  deter- 
mination of  being  prrsent  on  the  1 9th,  and,  therefore,  demanding  that 
a  suitable  place  might  be  appointed  for  her."  His  lonlship,  in  answer, 
informed  her  majesty  that  he  was  commaoded  by  the  king  to  relt'r  her 
majesty  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool's  letter,  in  which  the  earl  had  alreadj' 
stated  "  thai  the  king,  having  determined  that  the  queen  should  form  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  it  was  therefore  his  royal  plea' 
sure  that  the  queen  should  not  attend  the  said  ceremony ." 

The  coronation  of  the  king  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour.  His  royal  consort  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter 
the  abbey  during  the  ceremony.  These  most  unseemly  altercations 
were,  however,  destined  to  be  soon  brought  to  a  close.  On  theSUt  of 
July  her  majesty  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  of  which  sbe 
expired  on  the  7lb  of  August.  Her  remains  were  conveyed  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  they  now  repose  beltveen  those  of  her  lather  and  brolhec 
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Immediately  after  his  coronaiion  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  IrelaiuL  Br 
landed  at  Howth  on  tlie  13th  or  Augiust,  and  made  his  public  eatry  iMv 
Dublin  on  the  17lh.  Hia  conduct  while  in  Ireland  \r»s  eminently  judi- 
cious and  conciliating.  Shortly  after  hia  return  to  England  he  set  ont 
Tor  Hanover,  where  be  arrived  on  the  Sth  of  October.  Dunog  bii  th- 
flence  abroad,  which  cootinurd  until  November  1  Ith,  the  sovereigo  »v 
tbority  was  eiecuted  by  a  regency  of  lords*  justices. 

Early  in  1832  Mr  Peel  succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth  as  secreterj  ol 
stale  for  the  home  department.  About  the  middle  of  August  (be  kiag 
Daid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  veaa  received  with  flattering  att#ntion. 
On  the  1st  of  September  he  returned  to  Carl  ton-house,  snd  immedi- 
ately afterwards  Canning  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  secretsry  ofatalr 
tor  foreign  affaire,  recently  held  by  the  marquess  of  Londonderry. 

In  1B27  the  king  was  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  &vonritc 
brother,  the  duke  of  York ;  soon  after  whose  decease  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool became  totally  incapacitated  for  public  life,  by  a  severe  panilvtie 
afl'ection.  and  Mr  Canning  was  appointed  premier.  Several  of  the  nritt- 
istcrs  resigned,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  which,  however,  bwl 
(^listed  only  three  or  four  months,  when  its  lender  expired.  Lord  Go- 
derich  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration ;  bat  be  re- 
tained office  only  until  the  following  year,  when  most  of  the  leadii^ 
tories,  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  their  head,  returned  (o  power. 
The  test  and  corporation  acts  were  now  repealed;  and,  in  1829,  Cubo- 
lie  emancipation  was  brought  forward  as  a  ministerial  measure,  aivd  Bfter 
much  clamour,  and  a  most  determined  opposition,  was  Irianpbantly 
carried  through  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  was  the  last  hnpcw^ 
tant  occurrence  of  the  reign,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  meaaure  was 
forced  upon  the  king. 

During  the  last  years  of  liis  life,  George  IV.  was  the  prej  of  vvriotit 
maladies,  with  which  a  remarkably  strong  constitution  enabled  bin  to 
struggle  until  the  spring  of  1830,  His  corporeal  sufferings  to»y  ban 
been  one  cause  of  his  almost  entire  seclusion  at  Windsor  eastle*  wbesr 
he  was  like  the  grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  unseeing  and  unseeii,  except  by 
n  chosen  few ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  knowledge  of  ib«  un- 
popularity under  which  he  certainly  laboured,  had  some  effect  in  pro- 
ducing the  slight  communication  which  took  place  between  bim  and  hit 
subjects.  So  notorious  was  his  aversion  to  making  an  appearatfcc  in 
London,  that  when  he  was  first  announced  to  be  seriously  iiidbpoaed, 
it  was  rumoured  for  a  time  that  the  sickness  was  fictitious, — a  mere 
pretence  to  avoid  holding  a  levee  which  had  bpen  fixed  for  a  certain 
day  in  that  month,  and  which  was  in  consequence  deferred.  But  befere 
the  period  bad  arrived  to  which  it  was  postponed,  there  was  no  longer 
a  doubt  that  the  angel  of  death  was  brandishing  a  dart,  and  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  averting  the  fatal  stroke.  The  bulletins  which  the 
royal  physicians  daily  promulgated,  though  couched  in  equivocal  and 
unsatisfactory  terms,  shadowed  out  an  impending  dissolution.  The 
reason  of  the  ambiguity  was  currently  believed  to  be  the  circnmstaBCe. 
that  ibe  king  insisted  upon  reading  the  newspapers  in  which  they  were 
published  ;  whilst  the  medical  attendants  were  anxious  to  withhold  from 
him  a,  knowledge  of  his  true  situation.  Tonards  the  end  of  May,  hU 
disorder,  which  was  of  a  dropsical  nature,  was  so  far  alleviated,  t^t  b« 
transacted  some  public  business  ;  but  a  relapse  speedily  ensued,  bmI  W 
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became  iocapftble  of  writing  his  oamc;  bii  act  of  parliament  w 
qucntly  paused,  to  legalize  the  sigD-manual  to  piililic  dacuments  liy 
means  of  a  stamp.  His  medical  advisers  at  length  inlbrmed  him  that  his 
i-ase  nas  hopeless ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  awful  announce- 
meiil  with  firmness  and  resignation.  Hii  breathing  daily  became  n 
•litficult,  and  the  close  of  hi«  earthly  career  was  evjilently  fast  apprnach- 
ing.  On  the  2Dili  of  June,  about  three  o'elock  in  the  morning,  a 
blood-vessel  burst  in  his  stomach,  while  his  attendants  were  removing 
him  from  his  bed  to  a  chair  j  anarc  tliat  his  dissolution  was  at  hand,  lie 
i-xclaimcd,  "Oh  God  [  this  is  death  I"  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards expired. 

The  political  character  of  Geot^e  IV.  has  been  very  ably  and  Justly 
sketched  by  the  reviewer  ofCroIy's  memoir  in  the  27th  number  of  the 
'  Westminster  Review.'  "  George  IV.,"  says  the  anonymous  writer  in 
qutstion,  "  was  essentially  a  lover  of  personal  ease :  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  a  (juiet  indulgence  of  certain  sensual  enjoyioenls 
seemed  the  sole  object  of  his  existence.  Although  the  whole  frame  of 
his  mind  was  of  a  haughty  despotic  character,  and  although,  in  conse- 
ijucnce,  he  loved  and  sought  obedience  to  his  will,  still  the  love  of  ease 
predominated  over  this  and  most  of  his  other  passions,  and  k'd  him  to 
take  that  middle  course  described  above.  A  sort  of  compromise  was 
made,  his  love  of  power  was  gratltied  by  making  those  who  approached 
him  servile  in  their  bearing  and  apparently  the  slaves  of  his  will,  while 
his  case  was  carefully  preserved  by  attempting  no  very  outrageous  op- 
position lo  the  public  will.  The  mode  of  life  he  had  pursued  up  to  his 
regency,  had  deadened  (if  we  may  use  the  espression)  the  springs  of 
his  existence, — his  enei^  both  mental  and  bodily  was  destroyed,  or 
nearly  so, — as  age  crept  upon  him,  the  effects  of  his  di^^aulute  career 
l)ecame  mure  and  more  apparent,  by  his  increasing  fear  of  any  distur- 
bance of  his  r|uiet, — his  life  in  fact  became  that  of  an  old  man,  who  had 
lost  all  taste  for  boisterous  animal  indulgences,  and  who  never  had  any 
mental  ones.  With  this  morbid  love  of  ease,  or  fear  of  disturbance 
beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  he  came  into  power.  For  some 
years,  Iliough  a  strong,  it  was  not  the  dominant  feeling.  In  the  years 
of  the  regency,  therefore,  he  manifested  a  much  stronger  disposition  to 
ga  to  dangerous  lengths  iu  oppressing  the  people  than  in  later  times- 
In  Lord  Londonderry  he  had  an  active  co-operator  in  any  scheme  pro- 
posed for  maltreating  the  many;  and  while  this  minister  lived  there 
were  few  plans  left  unattempled  to  enslave  the  people  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Though  the  name  of  the  king  of  England  was  not 
with  the  Holy  Alliance,  his  spirit,  his  good  wishes  were.  While  the 
members  of  that  blessed  fraternity  were  sedulously,  though  vainly,  en- 
deavouring lo  forge  chains  for  the  continental  nations,  the  ministers  of 
George  IV.  were  equally  buoy  in  the  same  nefiirious  practices  here. 
The  Sis  Acts  were  passed, — the  Manchester  people  were  murdered, — 
plots  were  hatched  to  punish  and  get  rid  of  the  troublesome,  and  those 
»  ho  were  not  cut  down  by  the  swords  of  the  dragoons,  were  Judicially 
sacrificed :  Juries  were  packed  to  condemn  those  who  exclaimed  against 
these  proceedings ;  spies  were  employed  ;  terror  reigned  throughout  the 
land  ;  the  confidence  even  of  private  life  was  shaken  ;  and  uever  wt-re 
there  seen  in  England  times  of  greater  misery,  dread,  and  doubt.  In  a 
,  auspicious  for  the  people)  Lord,  Londonderry  conunitt«d  sui> 
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eidv>  sod  Ibe  king,  dow  n>bt»il  of  the  nipport  of  ibis  I 
Uf,  wu  Mill  called  opon  to  fighi  the  batil«  of  d 
now  romtng  upon  bim,  and  bis  lore 

ing.     la  tbt  Tonaer  contesU  nilb  die  people  be  fouixl  be  kad  ( 
IKlle  more  than  anivenal  di^ke.     UU  greateil  a'    ~  ~ 

iraa  exctrediiigly  unpopular.  (Sucb  u  the  mild  eiprcauoa !}  WIhi- 
<r»  benvfit  ihe  aristocracy  had  derived  TroBi  these  Oniggies,  the  c 
»c^uence  lo  himself,  be  but  too  plainly  saw,  was  disagreeable^  not  to 
uy  dangcroui.  The  public  iDdignation  grew  every  rooment  loader, — 
day  by  day  the  people  becoming  more  instructed,  grew  in  tiieir  de- 
ninniU  more  united,  more  steady,  and  more  impatient  of  opposition. 
To  stem  this  increasing  torrent  required  one  firm  in  purpose,  quick  ia 
ri-sourcta,  can-less  of  danger,  carele^  of  trouble.  George  IV.  decrepit 
fbrough  a  premature  old  age,  waa  tolally  unequal  to  the  task.  He  de- 
termined, a>  fitr  as  he  was  concerned,  ibercfore,  to  pursue  a  difiereoi 
coarse,  and  avoid  (he  dangerous  encouoter.  His  ministry  in  aoeor- 
dance  with  these  wishes  adopted  milder  measures,  and  as  tbe  anaioaianr 
IhenisclTes  had  been  alarmed  by  the  fierce  resistance  of  tbe  peapki 
little  oppooilion  was  maniresled  towards  theae  more  peaceable  proceed' 
Ing*.  In  this  obedience  to  the  popular  will  there  U  nothing  lo  be  ad< 
miri'd,  while  in  the  previous  desfiotism  tliere  is  much  deserving  of  the 
■evcrrst  reprehension.  The  principle  of  the  one  portion  of  tbe  king's 
conduct  and  of  the  utber  was  the  same ;  a  desire  for  bis  own  penotMl 
eonrenience  led  to  botb,  the  welfare  uf  [he  people  wai  coiwidered  in 
iwither  cut." 

We  dare  not  claim  a  better  private  character  for  this  sovereign  tbxn 
hi*  pulillc  one ;  nay,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  while  in  youth  be 
countenanced  by  his  deportment  the  extravagance  and  profligmcj  of  all 
iha  youth  of  the  kingdom,  bis  old  age  furoisbed  no  more  exempUry 
model  for  iinitaiion  ;  at  tbe  close  of  his  career  the  man  waa  tbe  mud«  be 
bod  been  at  its  comfflcncemenU  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  bis  memory 
lo  represent  him  as  utterly  deslitutc  ofany  amiable  qualities.  We  have 
already  noticed  his  filial  and  paternal  affection  ;  be  retained  bis  pri\-Ue 
intimacy  with  not  a  few  of  his  early  friends,  although  they  stood  in  op- 
position to  his  own  ministry;  tu  his  servants  be  was  ever  kind  and 
indulgent,  and  he  is  known  to  have  performed  several  acU  of  great 
benevolence  towards  distressed  individuals.  It  is  related  of  bim,  that 
he  restored  a  fatherless  stable-boy,  who  had  been  discharged  for  pur- 
loining OBts,  to  bis  employment,  on  the  lad's  expressing  contrition  and 
promising  tu  amend.  "  Avoid  evil  company,"  said  the  prince  ou  Hu^ 
(iccasioo ;  "  be  diligent,  be  honest ;  recover  your  character,  and  you  shall 
never  be  taunted  by  any  person  in  my  service  for  the  offence  which 
I  have  forgiven."  A  few  years  after  he  had  become  of  age,  the  prince 
solicited  the  tetm  of  £S00  from  a.  gentleman,  in  a  manner  so  remarkably 
urgent,  that  the  lender  resolved,  if  possible,  on  ascertaining  to  what 
purpose  the  money  was  to  be  applied.  With  some  difficulty  be  dia- 
covercd  that,  having  accidentally  beard  of  the  distressed  situation  of  ait 
officer,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  compelled,  by  a  clamorous  credi. 
tor,  lo  sell  his  commission,  the  prince  had  determined  on  saving  fajni 
from  utter  ruin,  by  presenting  him  with  the  sum  in  question :  " "  " 
in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake,  he  biniself  carried  to  the  offloj 
lodgings,  in  some  obscure  court  iu  Coveot  Garden. 
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His  literary  taste  was  good  ;  hU  musical  skill  and  science  very  cor- 
eiderable,  bis  taste  in  arc lii lecture  snd  the  fine  arts  generally  utterly 
conteiuptible.  Nothing  pleased  iiim  but  glaring  and  costly  ornamenlit, 
multitudinous  details  and  gorgeous  novelties.  His  conversational  powers 
were  very  great,  and  ol^en  appeared  to  advantage  when  *uch  men  as 
iiiieridan,  Fox,  Erslcine,  and  Curran  graced  his  board.  His  i«rsonRl 
appearance  was  in  his  earlier  years  remarkably  imposing  and  graceful ; 
towards  the  latter  port  of  his  life  he  got  heavy  and  unwieldy,  but  ln: 
always  retained  the  look  and  port  of  royalty. 

Cjbe  49rtnce0S  C!)arIottr. 


Her  ttoVAL  Highness,  the  Princess  Charlolto  Caroline  Au- 
gusta, was  born  at  Carlton- bouse,  on  the  7th  of  January,  I7!)6,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  the  ill-atarred  marriage  of  the  prince  and  princes? 
of  Wales.  Her  earliest  yean  were  spent  under  the  domestic  tuition  of 
her  royal  mother,  who  was  her  principal  instructress.  It  is  said  that 
she  was  very  early  distinguished  for  quick  parts  and  an  amiable  di*|M>- 
sriion.  In  the  private  journal  of  Dr  Bcilby  PorteouA,  late  bishop  of 
London,  is  the  following  entry:  "  Yetiterday  (6tb  August,  1801)  I 
{Missed  a  very  pleasant  day  at  ShrewsbuTy-houae,  Blackhcath,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  princess ;  she  is  a  most  captivating  and  engaging  child,  and,  con- 
sidering the  high  station  she  may  hereafter  lill,  a  most  interesting  and 
important  one.  She  repeated  to  me  several  of  her  hymns  with  great 
corroctaess  and  propriety;  and  being  told,  when  she  went  to  South- 
end in  Etaex  she  would  then  be  in  my  diocese,  she  fell  down  on  her 
knees  and  begged  my  blessing."  (ler  health  was  fur  some  years  un- 
confirmed, and  she  spent  several  seasona  on  the  sca-coait. 

She  was  removed  from  the  immediate  guardianship  of  her  mother, 
about  the  period  when  the  delicate  inveatigation  of  the  charges  made 
by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  against  the  princess  of  Wales  took 
place,  and  was  placed  at  Warwick-house,  by  command  of  George  til.. 
11  ho  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  bnnging  her  up  under  his  own  pro- 
tection, as  she  was  a  child  of  Ihe  state.  Quei-n  Charlotte,  whom  th>' 
young  princess  appears  to  have  disliked,  exercised,  it  ia  said,  a  secffi 
interfcrence  as  to  her  studies,  and  employed  Hannah  More  to  write  on 
elementary  work  for  her  use.  On  passing  from  the  superlntendi-ncR  nf 
her  mother,  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  dowager  Lady  De 
Cliflbrd,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  dowager  duchess  of  Leeds.  He<r 
studies  were  also  superintended  by  Dr  Fisher,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Dr 
Pott,  and  Dr  Short.  In  1814  ahe  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
■lowager  countess  of  Rosslyn,  and  the  countesi  of  Ilchester,  at  Cran- 
bourne  lodge  i  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  having  any  intercourse  with 
her  mother,  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  she  should  receive  neither  let- 
ters nor  visita  but  by  permission  of  ber  noble  attendants.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  this  restriction  was  uncalled  for ;  although  at  an  early 
period  uf  life  she  bad  displayed  much  waywardneia  and  caprice.     Tlte 
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conslrsint,  however,  roused  her  spirit,  anJ  sbe  soon  coDtrivpd  ti 
the  liouse  uti perceived,  and  made   Ijcr  vrny  lo  her  mother's 
Blackheath,  from  which  she  was  with  Jifficully  prevailed  upon  t 

On  the  I8lh  of  May,  1813,  the  princess  was  presented  at  court.' 
About  the  lame  period,  the  prince  of  Omnge  formidly  declared  his  io- 
tentioni  of  aspiring  to  her  hand  ;  but  the  princess  appears  to  have  uni- 
formly declined  his  advances.  She  had  seen  the  prince  Leopold,  thinl 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Cobourg,  on  bis  visit  to  ibis  country  in  1814,  and 
from  that  period  seems  to  have  honoured  him  with  her  especial  n€>- 
lice.  Id  1816,  Leopold  again  visited  England,  and  on  the  2d  o) 
May  in  that  year,  the  illustrious  lovers  were  married  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  Carlton -house.  Parliament  shortly  after  voted 
£60,000  as  an  outfit  to  the  royal  couple;  and  £50.000  per  anauai 
during  the  joint  lives  of  the  royal  pair  on  [be  life  of  the  survivor,  with 
£10,000  per  annum  additional  in  name  of  pin-money  lor  the  bride. 
The  princess's  nuptials  afforded  general  satislaccion  to  the  country,  anil 
proved  a  source  of  great  domestic  felicity  to  herself.  But  Providence 
bad  ordained  that  tlie  nation's  hopes  should  toon  be  blasted.  On  the 
night  of  the  Sth  of  November,  1617,  her  royal  highness  was  delivered 
of  a  still-born  male  child,  and  at  half-past  two,  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
Clh,  she  expired. 

Her  death,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "diffused  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain a  more  general  sorrow  than  had  ever  before  been  known  in  lh«»c 
kingdoms."  All  ranks,— all  parties, — united  in  the  same  espressions  of 
sorrow  for  the  national  loss,  and  of  sympathy  villi  her  bereavt-d  bus- 
band  and  parents.  Her  royal  highness  was  of  middle  stature,  inclining 
rather  to  en  bon  point;  her  complexion  was  unusually  fair ;  herein 
were  blue,  large,  and  animated.  Her  passions  were  strong  and  ardriii, 
but  her  general  disposition  was  mild  and  amiable ;  ail  authorilioc  coi>ciir\ 
in  estimating  her  intellectual  powers  at  a  high  standard. 
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pREDERiCK  AituusTL's,  the  second  son  and  child  of  Geotge  III. 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  bora  on  the  leth  of  August,  1769.  He 
educated  along  with  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  exhibited  le«« 
talents  than  the  companion  of  his  studies.  He  entered  into  scenes  of 
dissipaliou  and  intrigue,  howeier,  as  readily  as  his  elder  brother,  and 
promoted  the  stolen  interviews  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs  Robiii- 

In  November,  17B4,  he  was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  in 
Cireat  Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  In  1788  he  delivered  hia 
maiden-speech  in  ihe  house  of  peers  in  the  debate  on  the  regency 
question.  In  the  following  year  he  fought  a  duel  with  Colonel  Leo* 
nox,  afterwards  duke  of  Richmond.  The  paiticulars  of  this  transac- 
tion have  been  thus  detailed  by  the  seconds:  "In  consequence  o 
Vrevious  dispute,  the  duke  of  York,  attended  by  Lord  Kawdoi 
olonel  Lennox,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  met  a~ 
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bledoD  common.  The  ground  was  moasureil  at  Iwtlve  paces,  and  both 
(larties  were  to  firo  at  a  signal  agreed  u|)on.  The  signal  being  given. 
Colonel  LeDDOX  fired,  and  the  ball  grazed  his  royal  bighiieMS  curl. 
The  duke  of  York  did  not  lire.  Lord  Rawdon  then  interrered,  and 
saij,  '  Thai  he  thought  enough  had  been  done.'  ColoucI  Lennox  ob- 
served, '  That  the  duke  had  nut  fired.'  Lord  Rawdoa  said,  '  It  was  not 
the  duke's  intention  to  tire :  his  royal  bighneiis  bad  come  out  upon  thi.' 
colonels  dcaire  to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  had  no  animosity  against 
him.'  ColoQcl  Lennox  pressed  that  the  duke  should  fire,  which  wan 
dpulined,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  reason.  Lord  Wiachebea  then  went 
up  to  (he  duke  of  York,  and  expressed  a  hope,  '  That  his  royal  highness 
could  have  no  objection  to  say,  that  he  considered  Colonel  Lennox  as 
a  man  of  honour  and  couragp.'  His  royal  highness  replied,  'That  be 
should  say  nothing :  he  had  come  out  to  give  the  colonel  satisfaction, 
and  did  not  mean  to  Hre  at  biiu  :  if  Colonel  Lennox  waa  not  satisfied, 
he  might  fire  again.'  Colonel  Lennox  aaid,  '  He  could  not  possiliiy 
fire  again  at  the  duke,  as  his  royal  highness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at 
him.'  On  this,  both  parties  quitted  the  grouud.  The  seconds  think  it 
proper  to  odd,  that  both  parties  bthaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
mircpidily. — Rawdo.n,  Winchblsea." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  the  duke  married  Charlotte  Ul- 
rica Catherine,  eldest 'daughter  of  Frederick  William,  king  of  Prussia,  a 
lady  of  many  virtues  and  high  accomplishments.  On  this  occasion  par- 
liamcnt  voted  the  duke  a  sum  of  £30,000  per  annum,  which,  with  the 
revenues  of  (he  bishopric  of  Osnaburg — to  which  see  ttic  young  prince 
had  been  elevaled  by  his  father  in  his  third  yearl — placed  the  duke  in 
possession  of  a  most  princely  income ;  all,  however,  was  insufiicif;nt  to 
preserve  him  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  his  marriage  provt'd 
nearly  as  uofortaoate  as  that  of  his  elder  brother.  WitLin  six  years 
from  their  union,  the  duke  and  duchess  parted. 

In  1793  the  duke  took  the  command  of  the  British  auxiliaries  di-f- 
(ined  to  act  in  concert  with  the  prince  of  Saie-Cobourg,  against  the 
forces  of  republican  France.  In  this  campaign  his  royal  liighneM  ex- 
hibited indubitable  proofs  of  personal  gallantry,  but  his  attempt  to  invest 
Dunkirk  was  ill-planned,  and  ended  in  a  precipitate  abandonment  of 
the  siege.  In  the  campaign  of  the  next  year  a  proposition  was  made 
that  General  Clairfait,  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  experience,  should 
command  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  should  act 
under  his  ordera :  this  proposition,  however,  unfortunately  fur  the  inte- 
rest of  thfc'  allies,  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  duke.  At  Tournay, 
the  duke  defeated  a  corps  of  35,000  men,  but  he  was  soon  after  coiii- 
jit'lled  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  on  Buis-le- 
Duc  The  French  Ibrces.  under  Pichegru,  advancing  rapidly  upon 
him,  to  the  number  of  80.000  men,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
the  duke  crossed  the  Macse,  and  took  a  fresh  position  near  Grave;  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  he  t^ncamped  under  tbc  walls  of  Nimcguen. 
Tlie  French,  crossing  the  Maese,  made  an  attack  on  the  British  posts 
in  front  of  that  town,  and  having  obliged  them  to  change  their  [tusilion, 
invested  llic  place.  Towards  the  end  of  (he  month  his  royal  highncsji 
passed  the  Waal,  leaving  General  Walnioden  with  a  corps  (o  cover  ihu 
town  of  NImegaen,  which  was  evacuated  in  great  confusion  and  with 
mudh  loss  on  the  7th  of  November.     Bois-le-l)uc,  Breda,  and  Grave, 
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ytere  abo  *ncce«eively  reduced.  Whilst  Pich^m  was  ia  Dutch  I 
lien,  llic  Austrian  General,  La  Tour,  was  totatlj'  defeated  by  General 
Juurdan  near  Liege,  which  city,  and  those  of  Aix-Ia-Cbapeile  and  Jb- 
lien,  were  occupied  by  the  French.  As  »oon  as  the  frost  bad  set  in. 
Pichegru  crowed  the  Waal,  and  the  duke  of  York,  chagriaed  at  bis  dis- 
asters, and  provoked  at  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch  themtelvcs,  returned  to 
England,  leaving  the  Englisii  troops  under  the  coniinand  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.  Pressed  upon  liy  a  far  euperior  Ibroe  they  retired  lo- 
(cards  the  German  frontiers ;  and  on  the  27lh  and  ^8tb  of  March  tb« 
remains  of  Ibis  floe  body  of  troops  embarked  on  board  transport* 
lying  ready  to  eonvey  them  from  the  Elbe  to  England. 

in  1795,  on  Lord  Amherst  retiring  from  public  life,  the  duke  ol 
York  was  appointed  commandcr-in'chicf  and  tield-raar^hal-geneiKl  ot 
the  forces  in  Great  Britain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  the  duke  of  York  again  enlered 
Holland  as  commander-iU'Cbief  of  the  expedition  for  reinsiatiofc  tlM! 
Sladtholder.  General  Abercromby  conducted  the  first  division  uC  the 
armament,  and  made  good  a  landing  near  the  shore  of  the  Helder  oa 
the  &7th  of  AugusL  Next  day  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Nieuve  Dieps 
amounlitig  to  seven  ships  of  war  and  thirteen  Indiamen,  surrenderipd  to 
Admiral  Mitchell,  who.  pursuing  bis  course  along  the  Texel.  Eucccedpd 
in  securing  the  remaiuder  of  the  Balavinn  naval  force.  On  the  lOUi 
of  September,  a  body  of  12,000  French  and  Dutch  attacked  the  Bri* 
tish  position  on  the  Zujp,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  lots.  On  the 
13th  his  royal  highness  landed  at  the  Helder,  and  proceeded  lo  Sir 
Ralph  Abcrcromby's  quarters  at  Schagcn.  On  the  19th  the  rombtned 
English  and  Russian  forces  moved,  in  four  columns,  upon  the  rtKmjr't 
position. 

"It  is  necessary  to  obscrvp,"  snys  the  duke  in  his  despatch  rrom 
Schagin-Uurg,  under  date  the  30th  of  September,  "that  the  country 
in  which  we  bad  to  act  presented  in  every  direction  the  ibost  formi- 
dable obstacles.  The  enemy  upon  their  \c(t  occupied  to  grt-at  adran. 
lage  the  high  sand'hJIls  which  eilend  from  Ihe  sea  in  front  of  PeUm 
to  the  town  of  Bergen,  and  were  entrenched  in  thrte  intermediaie  vil- 
lages. The  Of /ntry  over  which  the  columns  under  Lieutenant-Gear- 
ralj  Dundas  and  Sir  James  Pulleney  had  to  move  for  the  attack  of  ilie 
fortified  posts  of  Walnienhuysen,  Schoreldam,  and  the  L«nge  Dykr,  is 
a  plain  intersected  every  three  or  four  hundred  yards  by  broad  deep 
wet  ditches  and  canals.  Thd  bridges  across  the  only  two  or  three 
roads  which  led  to  these  places  were  destroyed,  and  abbatb  were  laid 
at  difierent  distances.  Lieu  tenant -General  D'Hemionn's  column  com* 
menced  its  attack — which  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
gallantry— at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  Ihe  morning,  and  by  eight  bad 
succeeded  in  so  great  o  degree  as  to  be  in  possession  of  Bcrgeit.  In 
the  wooded  country  which  surrounds  this  villnge,  the  prinripal  faroe  of 
the  enemy  was  placed;  and  the  Russian  troops,  advancing  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  overlooked  the  formidable  re^i.itance  with  which  they 
were  lo  meet,  bad  not  retained  that  order  which  was  neccssaty  to  pre< 
serve  the  advantages  they  had  gained ;  and  they  were  in  consenncncc. 
after  n  most  vigorous  resistance,  obliged  to  retire  from  Bergen,  (where, 
I  am  much  concerned  to  state.  Lieu  tenant-Generals  D'Hcrmaua  and 
Tchertcbekolf  were  made  prisoners,  the  Utter  dangerously  wounded,) 
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and  fell  back  upon  Sdioret,  which  village  they  were  alao  forced  to 
abandon,  but  which  was  immediately  retaken  by  Major-General  Man- 
ners' brigade,  notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Here  this  brigade  was  immediately  reinforced  by  two  battalions  of 
Kiisginns,  which  had  co-operated  with  Lieutenant-General  Dundiu  in 
the  attack  of  Walmenhuysen,  by  Major-General  D'Oyley'a  brigade  of 
Guards,  and  by  the  35th  regimenti  under  the  command  of  his  highness 
Prince  William.  The  action  was  renewed  by  tJiese  troops  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  success ;  but  the  entire  want  of  ammunition  on  the 
]urtofthe  Itussians,  and  the  exhausted  slate  of  the  whole  corpa  en- 
gaged in  that  particular  situation,  obliged  them  to  retire,  which  they 
did  in  good  order,  upon  I'eiten  and  the  Zyper  Sluys. 

•'  Ab  Boon  as  it  was  sulficienily  light,  the  attack  upon  the  village  of 
Walmenhuysen,  where  the  enemy  was  Htrongly  posted  with  etinnori, 
Mas  made  by  Lieutenant- General  Dundas.  Three  baltalions  of  Rus- 
sians— who  formed  a  separate  corps,  destined  to  co-operate  from  Krab- 
benhani  in  this  attack — commanded  by  Major-Genernl  Sedmoralnky, 
very  gallantly  stormed  the  village  on  its  left  Hank,  while  at  the  name 
time  it  was  entered  on  the  right  by  the  first  regiment  of  Guards.  The 
grenadier  battalion  of  the  Guards  had  been  previously  detached  to 
marcli  upon  Scboreldani,  on  the  left  of  Lieutenant-General  D'Her- 
manu's  columa,  as  was  the  third  regiment  of  Guards,  and  the  second 
battalion  of  the  fifth  regiment,  to  keep  up  the  cominunication  with  that 
under  Lieuceoaat- General  Sir  Janiea  Pulieney.  The  remainder  of 
Lieutenant-General  Dundas's  column,  which,  after  taking  possession  of 
Walmenhuysen,  had  been  Joined  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  fifth  regi- 
ment, marched  against  Schoreldam,  which  place  they  maintained  under 
a  very  heavy  and  galling  fire,  until  the  troops  engaged  on  their  right 
liad  retired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  action. 

"  The  column  under  Lieulenanl-Gcneral  Sir  James  Pulieney  pru- 
cMded  to  its  object  of  attack  at  the  time  appointed,  and  after  overconi- 
iog  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  the  most  determined  opposition,  car- 
ried by  storm  the  principal  post  of  Ouds  Carspel,  at  the  liead  of  llie 
Lange  Dyke.  This  iK>int  was  defended  by  the  chief  force  of  tlie  Bu- 
tavian  anny,  under  the  command  of  General  Daendels.  The  circum< 
siances,  however,  which  occurred  on  the  right  rendered  it  impossible 
to  profit  by  this  brilliant  exploit,  which  will  ever  reflect  the  higheM 
credit  on  tlie  general  officers  and  troope  engaged  iu  it;  and  made  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Jamea  Pulteney's  co- 
lumn from  the  positioa  which  he  had  taken  within  a  short  distance  of 
Alkmaar.  The  same  circumstances  led  to  the  necessity  of  recalling 
the  corps  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Kalph  Abercromby,  who  had 
proceeded  without  interruption  to  Hoomc,  of  which  city  he  had  taken 
possession,  together  with  its  garrison.  The  whole  of  the  army  has 
therefore  re-occupicd  its  former  position. 

"  The  well-grounded  hopes  1  had  entertained  of  complete  success  in 
this  operation, — and  which  were  fully  justified  by  the  result  of  tbc 
three,  and  by  the  first  successes  of  the  fourth  attack  upon  the  right, — 
add  to  the  great  disappointment  1  must  naturally  feel  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  I  should  have  considered  of 
very  little  general  importance,  had  I  not  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  brave 
officers  and  soldiers,  both  of  his  majesty  s  and  the  Russian  truojis,  who 
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have  Uleo.  Thr  gallantry  displayed  bj  the  troop*  engmgcd,  thn 
with  which  they  overcame  every  obetacle  uhich  nature  and  art  ap- 
poaed  to  tfaem,  and  the  ctieerfnlaeM  with  which  thej  roaintainvd  the  b» 
tigues  of  an  action  which  lasted  without  intennissiou  from  hair-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  oulil  five  in  the  afleraoon,  are  beyond  ny 
powers  to  describe  or  to  extol.  Their  esertions  fully  entitle  Ihem  lo 
ttie  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  kiog  and  couuti^'.  Having  that 
bilhfully  detailed  the  events  of  this  first  attack,  and  paid  the  tribute  of 
regret  due  to  the  distinguished  merit  of  those  who  fell,  I  bave  mncfi 
consolation  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  although  not  crowned  with  immediate  succesa,  eo  fiir  from  inUi- 
tatiog  against  the  general  object  of  the  campaign,  promise  to  be  highly 
useful  to  our  future  operations.  The  capture  of  sixty  officers  sod  ttp> 
wards  of  3000  men,  and  the  destruction  of  sixteen  pieces  of  caniMHit 
with  large  supplies  of  ammunition,  which  the  intersected  nature  of  ibe 
country  did  not  admit  of  being  withdrawn,  are  convincing  prao&  that 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  field  has  been  far  soperior  lo  our  own  ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  Is  material  to  state  that  nearly  15,000  of  tbe  allied 
troops  had  unavoidably  no  share  in  this  action." 

This  despatch  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  satisfactory;  bat  on  the 
Sd  of  October,  a  general  attack  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  line,  with 
better  success,  and  on  the  3d  tbe  British  and  Russian  forces  occapied 
the  position  of  the  Lange  Dyke,  Alkmaar,  and  Egmonl.  "  My  alien- 
lion,"  says  the  duke  in  a  despatch  of  the  4th  of  Oclob<^r,  "is  seriously 
engaged  in  making  the  arrangements  which  are  necessary  for  oecvpyiog 
a  forward  (losition  in  front  of  Beverwyck  and  Wyk-op-Zee,  to  whieh 
tine  the  enemy  has  retreated.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  estent  of 
country  which  will  now  be  under  the  protection  of  the  allied  army,  and 
rescued  from  French  tyranny,  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  its  loyal  in- 
habitants of  declaring  themselves.  The  town  of  Alkmaar,  wbicfa  is  the 
teat  of  the  slates  of  North  Hollanil,  has  opened  its  gates  to  our  troops, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Dutch  troops  have  come  over  to  tb* 
Prince  of  Orange's  standard." 

On  the  6tli,  a  severe  action  took  place  which  terminated  rmilMr 
favourably  for  the  duke  ;  but  on  the  following  day  the  enemy  received 
a  strong  reinforcement,  and  being  in  possession  of  an  atmost  impregna- 
ble position,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  En^'llsli  commander  to 
foil  back.  Uti  the  20th  of  October,  his  royal  highness  transmitted  the 
Ibllowiiig  despatch  to  the  secretary  at  war : — 

"HcACdUftaTEBe,  ScHAcas--Bca«,  Oct  30. 
"  Sir, — In  my  Inle  communications  I  have  represented  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  1  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  the  anny 
from  its  forward  position  in  front  of  Alkmaar,  within  that  which  It  at 
present  oucapics,  and  which  I  trust  will  have  appeared  to  his  majesty 
•nfficient  to  warraitl  the  measure.  Tlie  season  of  tbe  year,  which  hu 
already  assumed  here  the  aspect  of  winter,  gave  me,  ^m  day  to  day, 
additional  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  attempt  lowanls  a  praaecution 
of  the  campaign  in  this  country  could  not  be  attended  with  decisive  ad- 
ventages,  whilst  tbe  impossibility  of  covering  the  troops  in  the  narrow 
district  of  the  country  in  our  posieseion  during  the  winter,  and  the  pre- 
carious stale  of  supplies  to  be  expected  in  tbat  season,  addtd  to  the 
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1  1  felt,  that  the  most  advisable 'measure  to  be  pursued  was 
to  remove  with  tlje  army  to  EnglaDtl, — an  operatioD  which,  alihougli  it 
might  have  exposeil  the  army  to  aom'^  loss  in  its  execution,  I  judged  in 
my  mind  preferable  to  any  other  which  could  be  adopted.  Under  llii» 
impression,  and  coniidering  that  serious  loes  might  ensue  trum  deky, 
I  have  been  induced  to  conclude  an  armistice,  in  conjunction  with 
Vice-admiral-Mitchell,  with  General  Urune,  commanding  the  French 
and  Batavian  armies,  of  which  the  conditions  are  enclosed,  and  which, 
although  they  provide  for  delivering  up  a  large  number  of  prisoners  of 
war,  now  in  our  hands,  yet  I  trust  will  not  be  thought  by  his  m^esty 
an  inadequate  compensation  for  many  valuable  lives  which  must  have 
been  lost,  afler  the  object  which  has  hitherto  directed  them  no  longer 
promised  success;  and  when  the  only  mcaDS  which  presented  them- 
wlves  of  insuring  a  secure  retreat  were  those  of  resorting  lo  the  de- 
atmctive  measure  of  inundation  from  ihe  sea,  which,  as  it  would  have 
involved  the  inhabitants  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  province  in  ruin 
for  a  series  of  years,  must  have  been  highly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  as 
well  us  contrary  to  Ihe  character  and  practice  of  the  British  nation.  I 
rest  confident,  that  the  motives  which  1  have  here  detailed  will  excuse 
me  to  his  majesty  for  having  acted  without  waiting  for  previous  in- 
structions from  home,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  my  conduct  in  this  respect  has  met  with  his  majesty's  gracious  ap- 
probation.    J  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  Fhedebick," 

The  principal  aniclea  in  the  accompanying  document  were :  That 
the  mounted  batteries  taken  possession  of  at  the  Ilehfer,  or  at  other 
positions  within  the  line,  now  occupied  by  the  combined  English  and 
Itussian  army,  shall  be  restored  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  (in  cose  of  improvement)  in  their  present  state,  and  all  the  Dutch 
artillery  taken  therein  shall  be  preserved.  That  the  combined  English 
and  Russian  army  shall  embark  us  soon  as  possible,  and  shall  evacuate 
the  territory,  coasts,  islands,  and  internal  navigation  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public, by  the  30th  of  November,  17D9,  without  committing  any  deva^- 
tution,  by  inundations,  cutting  the  dykes,  or  otherwise  injuring  the 
sources  of  navigation.  That  eight  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  French 
and  Batavians,  taken  before  the  present  campaign,  and  now  detained  in 
England,  shall  be  restored  without  conditions  to  iheir  respective  coun- 
tries. So  ended  this  inglorious  campaign,  in  which  the  duke  gained 
no  laurels  as  a  soldier,  though  he  won  for  himself  the  higher  praise  of 
humanity.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  his  power  lo  have  made  good  his 
position  for  an  indefinite  lengih  of  time,  by  culling  the  dams  and  de- 
vastating the  surrounding  country  ;  but  such  a  mode  of  warfare  could 
only  have  served  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  Dutch,  and  cement  their 
alliance  wiih  France. 

The  duke's  reception  in  England  was  sufficiently  cool,  and  for  somi- 
years  his  name  was  seldom  brought  before  the  public.  The  aSair  oi 
Mrs  Aune  Clarke  unfortunately  brought  him  again  into  notice  undei 
circumstances  little  calculated  to  soften  the  national  feeling  towanlx 
him.  On  the  SSth  of  January,  1809,  Colonel  Wardle,  member  for 
Oakhampton,  in  a  very  able  speech,  moved  for  the  appointnii'iit  uf  a 
nnuire  into  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  with 
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regard  to  promotiop  and  exchanges  in  tbc  amy.  In  the  conrce  of  hsa 
■peech,  the  honourable  roeniber  called  the  attention  of  the  hoiwe  lu  a 
tplendid  ntabliijhment  in  GloD center- pi ai-e,  at  the  bead  of  which  mta  n 
lady  or  the  name  of  Ckrbp,  who  lived  under  '  the  protection'  of  ibe 
duke  or  York.  To  her  influence  he  ascribed  the  "syttem  of  cor- 
ruption that  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  military  department  of  the 
government."  He  descanted  upon  the  'military  negotiations'  of  this 
woman,  and  presented  the  house  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
regulated  scale,  and  Mrs  Clarke's  scale  of  prices  for  commissioiis ;  h« 
detailed  several  extraordinary  cases  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
war  office;  and  concluded  by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  comiaittee 
of  inquiry.  The  motion  was  not  resisted  by  ministers,  and  a  long  inres- 
tigation  took  place  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  bouse.  At  the 
close  of  the  evidence,  on  the  33d  ofFebruary,  IS09,  the  opinion  of  the 
general  officers,  who  were  members  of  the  house,  was  asked  with  re- 
spect to  the  discipline  and  condition  of  the  army,  and  wbetb«r  the 
system  of  promotion  had  not  been  improved  under  the  admiuistntJoa 
of  the  duke  of  York.  Generals  Norton  and  Fitzpatrick,  the  secretary- 
8t-WBr,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  General  Grosvenor,  all  atuwcred 
these  questions  affirmatively,  and  pronounced  high  eulogiums  on  th* 
character  and  conduct  of  his  royal  highness.  During  this  inqoiry, 
which  was  continued  uninterruptedly  for  three  weebs,  Mary  Anne 
Clarke  was  repeatedly  examined  at  the  bar.  On  the  23d  of  February 
the  duke  addressed  the  fallowing  letter  to  the  house  of  comnKHx, 
through  the  medium  of  the  speaker. 

"  IloBSE  GDAaDi,  Feb.  23,  1S09. 
"  StK, — I  have  waited  with  the  greatest  anxiety  antil  the  committer 
appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  to  inquire  into  my  conduct,  a« 
commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  army,  had  closed  its  eiamiuatiooK. 
and  I  now  hope  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  addresa  tlut 
letter,  through  you,  to  the  house  of  commons.  I  observe  with  tlu.- 
deepest  concern,  iliut,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  my  name  has  been 
coupled  with  transactions  the  most  criminal  and  disgraceful,  and  I  muM 
ever  regret  and  lament,  that  a  connection  should  ever  have  existeil. 
which  has  thus  exposed  my  character  and  honour  to  public  aDim&dver- 
sion.  With  respect  to  my  alleged  otfences,  connected  with  the  dis- 
charge of  my  official  dutii'S,  I  do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon  niy 
honour  as  a  prince,  distinctly  assert  my  innocence,  not  only  by  denying 
all  corrupt  participation  in  any  of  the  infamous  transactions  which  hjire 
appeared  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  any  con- 
nivance at  their  existence,  but  also  the  slightest  knowledge  or  suspicion 
that  they  existed  at  all.  My  consciousness  of  innocence  leads  mm  con- 
Kdeutly  to  hope,  that  the  house  of  commons  will  not,  upon  such  evidence 
as  they  have  beard,  adopt  any  proceeding  prejudicial  to  my  honour  and 
character  ;  but,  if,  on  such  testimony  as  has  been  adduced  against  nw, 
the  house  of  commons  can  think  my  innocence  questionable,  I  claain  of 
their  justice,  that  I  sliall  not  be  condemned  without  trial,  or  be  dcprired 
of  the  benefit  and  protection  which  is  alTorded  to  every  British  subject, 
by  ihoae  sanctions  under  which  alone  evidence  is  received  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  law.— I  am,  Sir,  your^, 
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Tlip  house  having  closfii  its  pxniniiintion.  Colonel  Wardle  movcil  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  slating  that  it  had  been  proved  to  the  satisfuc- 
tion  of  the  house  that  corrupt  practice  existed  to  a  very  great  t 
in  the  different  departments  or  the  military  admiDistralioo,  and  praying 
that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove  the  duke  of 
York  I'rom  the  command  of  the  army.  A  keen  debate  eusued,  and  was 
maintained  for  six  days.  On  the  I7tli  of  March,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  forward  a  resolution  moditied  in  these  terms : — 
"That  this  house  having  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  having  carefully- 
considered  the  evidence  which  came  before  the  said  committee,  and 
linding  that  personal  corruption,  and  connivance  at  corruption,  have 
been  imputed  to  his  said  royal  highness,  find  it  expedient  to  pronounce 
a  distinct  opinion  upon  the  said  imputation,  and  are  accordingly  uf 
opinion  that  it  is  wholly  without  foundation."  This  in  ' 
by  27B  against  196.  Previously  to  the  division  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  duke  had  come  to  the  determination  to  resign  his 
office  of  commander-in-chief;  and  on  the  20th  the  chancellor  of  the 
exche<]uer  informed  the  house  that  his  royal  highness,  having  obtained 
a  complete  acquittal  of  the  charges,  was  desirous  of  giving  way  to  that 
public  sentiment  which,  however  ill-founded,  they  had  unfortunately 
drawn  down  upon  him  ;  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  tender- 
ed to  his  majesty  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
which  the  king  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept.  General  Sir 
David  Dundas  was  appointed  his  tuccessor ;  and  one  of  the  first  con- 
setjuences  of  the  investigation  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  declaring  the 
brokerage  of  offices,  either  in  the  army,  the  church,  or  the  state,  to  be 
a  crime  highly  penal. 

It  is  said  that  these  extraordinary  invesliftations  originated  in  the 
enmity  of  a  person  in  obscure  life>  named  M'Callum,  who,  conceiving; 
himself  to  have  been  injured  by  the  duke,  adopted  this  method  of  tra- 
ducing bis  character,  and  by  his  indefatigable  diligence  and  great 
aculeness,  succeeded  in  bringing  tofcether  that  evidence  on  which 
Colonel  Wardle  grounded  his  celebrated  motion.  The  woman  CInrkc, 
who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  pait  in  the  inquiry,  was  originally  thu 
daughter  of  a  journey  man -printer,  and  married  a  joumeyman-roason  in 
early  bfe,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children,  before  she  entered  upon  the 
infamous  line  of  life  iu  which  she  afWrwards  procured  such  disgusting 
noloriely. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  prince-regent  was  the  reappointment 
of  his  brother  as  commander-in-<*hief,  in  181!^.  From  this  period  to  the 
<lay  of  his  death,  the  duke's  official  conduct  was  not  only  uoimpcachablr, 
hut  in  many  respects  praiseworthy.  He  gave  dissatisfaction,  however, 
to  the  nation,  by  his  accepting  an  atlowance  of  £10,000  per  annum  as 
riislos  of  the  king's  person,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  1618. 
Mis  duchess,  from  whom  he  had  long  been  living  separated,  died  on 
the  6tli  of  August,  16:^0. 

One  of  the  latest  and  also  one  of  the  nioFt  remarkable  acts  of  the 
duke's  public  life,  was  his  celebrated  speech  against  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April,  16S6. 
It  was  as  follows  : — "  My  Lords,  I  present  a  petition  to  your  lordships, 
praying  that  further  concessions  uny  not  be  made  to  the  Konian  catho- 
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ir>llii(  men  wbo  puMesit  uiily  the  show  of  jiuUee.  a 
denined  u>  to  death  contrary  to  law,"  Ste.  Ac     The  « 
Opvnvil  th(.'  proseuutiuii.      His  lorJahip  cooducted   hi*  d 
A  pi'tty  fraud,  he  soid.  committed  in   bit  own  bmiljr.   1 
hi(  atUsntiun  to  the  laws  against  fdouy,  wheo  be  found  ti 
lulad  k  capital  crime,  though  tlie  sum  taJien  was  di  '  _ 

pence.  He  then  entered  into  a  hbtory  of  oar  crimitial  Uw,  Gro^  the 
time  of  Atlielstaiii  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  code  in  it*  pi^iai 
■tate  to  bo  by  mucii  too  nangulnary.  Thi»,  he  «aid,  waa  a  «wbji^ 
which  Biruoli  his  heart.  He  had  communicated  h»  ideas  to  Lovrf 
Mansfleld,  and  to  [lie  Recorder,  who  had  admitted  their  proprietf,  ami 
to  Jud({t  Uuuld,  who  had  desired  him  to  put  his  tbooghts  on  f^fm- 
This  was  all  he  had  done  in  the  present  instance.  His  idea  was  oaky 
to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Ihe  judges;  though  wicked  lawyers  liad  Utn- 
butcd  to  him  another  intention  ;  and  he  a^ured  (he  court,  tltat  if  Iw 
had  time  lo  send  for  his  books,  he  could  shotf  ibrm  tltat  erety  word  of 
his  pamphlet  was  actually  in  the  Bible  I  He  complained  very  modi  of 
those  vexatious  prosecutions  which  were  instiluled  against  him.  He 
(quoted  DIackstonc's  Commentaries,  book  iv.  cap.  23,  who  says,  ••  Am 
infurmatioris  tiled  ex  officio,  by  the  altoraey-geDeral,  are  proper  only 
for  such  enormous  misdemeanors  as  peculiarly  tend  to  disturb  or  co- 
danger  the  king's  government,  and  in  the  punishment  or  preveniiao 
of  which  a  moment's  delay  would  be  fatal."  This,  he  said,  had  by  no 
means  appeared  in  bis  case,  as  one  of  the  inforniations  against  fatm  bad 
been  pending  for  ten,  and  the  other  for  six  months.  This  extnonB- 
nery  mode  was  therelbre  a  grievance  on  him,  which  was  not  justified, 
as  it  app<'Brcd,  by  any  pressing  necessity.  He  exhorted  Judge  Bailer 
not  to  loMt  the  present  opportunity  of  instructing  the  jury  on  the  dis- 
puted point,  whether  they  were  to  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of  facL  He 
then  complained  that  spies  hod  been  set  over  him  fur  several  mootha ; 
and  concluded  with  repeating  his  declaration,  that  his  object  had  been 
roformatiun,  not  luniult.  Thi-  jury  without  hesitation  returued  tbesr 
verdict,  guilty. 

A  second  infomintion  was  then  read,  which  stated,  as  libellous  and 
seditious,  two  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  Public  Adf«rti*er,  re- 
lating the  particulars  of  a  visit  paid  by  Count  Cagliostro,  aeoompanied 
by  Lord  (ieorge  Gordon,  to  Monsieur  Bartlielcmy,  the  French  eiofi 
dtt  affairtt,  enlarging  on  the  merits  and  sufltrriugs  of  Count  Caglioo- 
Iro,  and  concluding  with  suiiie  severe  reHeotions  un  the  French  queeo 
as  the  leader  of  a  Caution,  and  on  Comie  D'Adhemar,  the  French  ain- 
bassador,  and  Monsieur  Bartbelemy,  as  Ihe  insidious  agents  of  Um 
queen  and  lier  party.  The  attorney -general  opened  the  csAe,  by  men- 
uouiog  how  necessary  it  was  that  all  foreigners,  particularly  those  in  aa 
official  situation,  should  be  protected  equally  in  their  property  and 
character.  The  honour  of  the  nation,  he  remarked,  was  concerned  in 
this  proceeding.  If  it  was  not  effectual,  no  foreigner  of  disiineiioo 
would  visit  a  country  where  he  was  exposed  without  resource  lo  iudi»- 
criminato  and  unmerited  censures  on  his  private  conduct  and  cltane- 
icr.  The  present  publication,  he  observed,  bore  with  it  sucJi  a  paU 
pubic  tendciiuy  to  affect  in  a  dangerous  degree  the  amity  existing  bo< 
iwern  the  two  nations,  that  the  French  amboMudor  had  of  hiakself 
taken   up  the  huHinemi,   when   it   was   properly  determined   by  bta  aw- 
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Jesty'i  servants  tliat  it  BhuuM  be  punished  by  an  official  prosecution 
Lord  George  Gordon  tlien  entered  on  hia  defence,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  Bfl  he  contented  hiniwlf  with  re-asserting  and  juatifying  every 
thing  which  he  had  nritten.  There;  did,  he  said,  exist  a  Action  in 
Paris  guided  by  the  (jueen,  and  the  Comte  Cagliostro  was  acluelly  per- 
secuted Tor  his  adherence  to  the  Cardinal  dc  Rohan.  Coaile  D'Ad' 
hemar,  he  proceeded  to  Kay,  was  a  low  man  of  no  Tamily,  t)ut  yet  pos- 
sessed orsnme  clevenieas;  in  short,  said  his  tordship,  whatever  Jenkiu- 
son  is  in  England,  Comtt^  D'Adhemar  is  in  France.  (This  allusion  to 
Lord  HawkesUury  created  universal  laughter.)  The  character  of  the 
French  queen,  he  said,  was  as  notorious  as  that  of  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia. He  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  until  the  court  was  again  com- 
pelled to  interfere.  After  n  short  charge  from  the  bench,  the  jury  in- 
stantly returned  their  verdict,  guilty. 

His  lordship  endeavoured  to  evade  sentence  by  retiring  to  Holland, 
but  he  was  sent  back  from  that  country  to  Engiund,  and  apprehended 
at  Liverpool  while  suffering  under  tlie  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism,  which 
religion  his  lordship  had  seen  proper  to  embrace.  On  being  brought 
up  to  the  bar  of  the  court  he  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate  for  the  6rBt  libel ;  and  to  two  years  further,  aller  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  for  the  second  offence ;  also  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£500,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years.  These  sentences  were  perhaps  unnecesiiarily  severe;  as  his  lord- 
ship's intellects  were  evidently  impaired  at  the  time,  and  be  had  ceased 
to  be  a  formidable  character  as  a  public  leader.  They  were  however 
carried  into  eiccution,  and  his  lordship  was  only  relieved  from  im- 
prisonment by  the  hand  of  death.  He  died  in  Newgate  prison,  after  a 
delirious  fever,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1793. 


Aotin  ^tiu  ^uttffimon. 


This  extraordinary  character  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Dublin.  In  1748  be  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar, 
and  soon  obtained  a  silk-gown,  having  assumed  a  leading  place  from  his 
first  appearance  amongst  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe.  He  materially 
increased  bis  influence  by  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  whose  name  of 
Hutchinson  he  added  to  his  own.  In  the  Irish  parliament  he  disliit- 
guished  himself  as  the  great  antsgnntst  of  the  eloquent  and  patriotic 
Flood. 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  and  prmoit 
of  Trinity  college.  Dublin.  From  this  period  until  his  death  in  1794, 
bis  career  was  marked  by  unquestionable  talent,  but  an  unblushing  and 
unbounded  rapacity  for  oflice  and  emolument.  At  a  ilniewhcn  he  wad 
already  in  possession  of  several  lucrative  posts,  he  applied  for  some 
farther  emoluments  to  Lord  Townshcnd,  who  jestingly  told  him  that  he 
bad  nothing  (o  offer  him,  but  a  majority  uf  dragoons  ;  which  the  secre- 
tary, it  is  said,  unblushingly  accepted  ;  and  had  its  duties  performed  by 
a  deputy,  to  whom  he  allowed  such  a  remuneration  as  left  a  consider- 
able surplus  out  of  the  pay.     On  liis  first  attendance  at  a  Icice,  in 
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«  ftroBC  &  of  dbe 
7>,>  fi-v..',  pa;<»,  &:  Liji  tsK.  &e«»cc  vizi  lk  k.<m  bitter  !■« 
«^<t^*«r«  i^k.i*m  Mr  H-^UA^zA^.z, :  sz^  pcrup*.  la  tA*  afisac^  ol'diamal 
;.  .'/./At«/Xi^S  f-i*;!;!  Jur..&i  r.oc  acoeT<<ed.  <ax»  la  its  bxm  pooited.  ciiwi 
'»;»  4r.'J  y^^iiiftsl  tirt^f  L^^*-r  ckJL,e  3ur«u^  is  ereaier  f«HcctioD.  Iht 
f  OUM4  y.*t,r^:  fA  itsu  «M  k  'fAtt.'^\:.i  ptUishcd  W  iii€  proTo^t,  ID  vhick 
|.«  'UUutU*\  hi%  */At*iu*.x  ■  NLi  t;,a  only  scrred  at  food  for  his  eDemies^ 
ik';  f/»iri{/f«i<t  »su  tufTi^i  ^ruomaticaiiy  iDto  ridicule  by  mn  aDOoymouft 
wrjfi  r,  f*fi'j"f  th<;  %t^hMtuTHfjf  SiMltifuAcatUmieus,  supposed  to  be  Mr 
Mi%lof$*-  litt'  .Shale Ap<Arc-  commeotator,  and  a  most  humorous  and  excel- 
Unl  ti,mif'f<it*i*th  it  waA. 

"  'I  Ik  fifirti/arjM  of  tijf;  provont,  findiog  that  this  one  particular  daily 
|.iipi».  lUt'  •  llibrrriiari  Journal/  thr.n  printed  by  a  Mr  Mills,  was  the 
imrtif  tihir  v#  UuU-  o»  what  militaud  against  their  patron,  formed  a  plan, 
III  hIiiiIi  ihiy  MirnirlMl.  ol  forcibly  taking  this  man  from  his  house, 
'  "•'•*•  >iiii'  liiiri,  at  hix  u'cloik  in  a  winUr*s  evening,  to  the  uuiver- 
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Bity,  in  defiance  of  the  police.  This  they  did ;  and  putting  him  inin 
the  trough  under  the  college  pump,  gave  him  the  discipline  of  nliat 
they  called  a-ductiag.  The  young  agents  Id  this  business  were  soon 
discovered.  Some  of  them  fled,  but  of  those  that  remained  was  Mr 
Brown,  now  a  member  in  the  Irish  parliament,  who  vaa  tried  and  con- 
victed as  one  of  the  most  active  persons  on  the  occasion  ;  and  received 
Judgment  accordingly. 

"  Soon  afler  Mr  Hutchinson  obtained  the  situatiou  of  provost,  he 
quarrelled  with  the  then  attorney -gen  era  I,  Mr  Tisdal,  a  gentleman 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  anil  sent  him  a  challenge.  Mr  Tisdal  re- 
plied by  moving  for  an  inforniaiion  against  Mr  Hutchinson,  in  the 
court  of  King's  bench,  and  a  rule  niti  was  granted.  Some  of  Ihe  ablest 
men  at  [he  bar  offered  their  services  to  the  atlorney-general  od  Ibis 
occasion,  and  the  pleadings  began.  The  provost  undertook  his  ovn 
defence,  and  speaking  lur  three  days  successively,  when  the  term  ended, 
the  further  consideration  wad  adjourneil  to  the  following  term,  which 
was  that  after  the  long  vacation.  This  business,  however,  never  came 
on  again,  the  attorney -general  dying  within  the  time,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  course  finally  stopping. 

"  He  was  extremely  severe  on  bis  enemies  in  the  university;  and 
having  a  particnlar  dislike  to  a  Mr  Shewbrldge,  one  of  Ibe  then  junior 
fellows,  he  absolutely  refused  him  leave  of  absence  to  go  into  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health.  The  consequence  of  this  (at 
least  the  scholars  of  the  university  reported  it  so)  wan,  that  in  a  short 
lime  after  Mr  Sbewbrtdge  died,  and  the  college  was  in  an  Ujiroar  on  the 
occasion.  The  provost  gave  ordem  that  the  great  bell  should  not  loll, 
and  that  the  corpse  should  be  privately  interred  at  ti  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  Fellows'  burial-ground.  The  students  immediately 
posted  up  placards,  insisting  that  Ihe  great  bell  should  toll,  and  that  thi- 
funeral  should  be  by  lorch-iight,  at  night ;  and  they  carried  their  point. 
Almost  every  student  in  the  university  attended  the  corpse  to  the  grave. 
in  scarfs  and  hat-l>ands,  at  their  own  expense  :  and  when  the  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced,  one  spirit  of  revenge,  in  the  manner  of  elec- 
tricity, ran  through  them  all ;  and  Ihey  flew  like  lightning  to  the  pro- 
vost's dwelling- house,  bursting  open  bis  doors,  and  smashing  to  pieces 
all  that  obstructed  their  fury.  Fortunately  the  provost  bad  intelligence 
of  this  intended  outrage,  and  he  and  his  family  had  removed,  in  con- 
sequence, to  his  country-seal,  about  four  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
■unie  hours  antecedent  to  this  business.  It  was  several  weeks  before 
the  tumult  entirely  subsided  and  the  young  gentlemen  returned  to  their 
studies  ;  but  the  ble  of  Shewbridge  rankled  in  their  bosoms  lor  many 
years  afterwards,  although  tlie  faculty  declared  that  ibis  gentleman  could 
Dot  have  survived,  whether  he  went  to  the  country  or  not,  his  disorder 
being  of  that  nature  which  set  all  possibility  of  prolonging  life  at  de- 

■'  Mr  Hutchinson  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  privy -council  lor  ; 
ri'Versiunary  secretory  of  state ;  major  of  the  4th  regiment  of  hurst ; 
provost  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ;  and  searcher,  packer,  and  gauger 
of  the  port  of  Strangfbrd  !" 
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;o  BolTt'ore,  lad  c'..K*>ii  ^'^•i^  tike  coiaoa  of 

\ «arf  of  £>»  !:se  v^re  <c«fit ;  2nd  tiie  inachflMBt  of  tke  Matter,  aad  tkf 
zralciide  if  th4  sci'l.  reflect  hoco'ir  oq  botk.  Tke  iiwim.1  Ihned  toai 
r.i«  fcr.oUr  mais  a  cofusdermble  decree  of  rvpvtauaB;  and  tbe  bov 
r^ilary  fp^nt  a  portioo  of  hsf  iDoaal  vint  to  IrdaMl  at  Balljtofe. 
From  rr.ij  proriscial  fcminary.  Edmriad  vai  sent  to  tlie  aaiTcnily  of 
D\;b!:n.  Here*  Lovever.  be  does  hoc  appear  to  bave  been  wry  bigUj 
r:.-t!r.7.L§-i<^'i  rlth«^r  for  applicaii'in  or  talenti^  He  i*  ttid,  bowevcr.  is 
uW'i  >:<rri  foFfd  'jf  I'vgic  ac'i  metiphyucK:  and  to  bare  early  plaaocd  a 
rf'f  .taiion  of  th-^  ^v^t^eins  of  Berkrirv  and  Huoie.  He  iadecd  W  said  to 
lia\r:  Ir-' n  a  car.<JL<ia:e  in  early  lite  for  the  proCesonbip  of  lope  at  tbe 
iiDivfFs.rv  of  G»as-sov.  TLe  irrmediate  reafoo  of  bia  fiulnre  ia  not 
knovn  :  i.i*  youth,  and  tbe  ob«ct;nty  of  bif  name  aod  attaioDieiita,  were 
&uch  a4  to  atford  bins  no  rauocal  proipect  of  mcceai.^ 

After  thi's.  he  repaired  to  the  Eogiiatb  metropolis,  and  enrolled  bis 
r*2Jtk<r  24  a  student  in  the  Inn^r  Temple.  It  appears  from  bis  speeebes» 
liis  writiitgfl,  and  bis  conversation,  tbat  be  must  bare  studied  tbe  grand 
outline  of  our  municipal  jari<pnidenoe  with  particular  attention  ;  but  it 
rnsy  ^>e  doubted  whether  be  ever  entered  into  tbe  minuter  and  tecbni> 
ral  branches  of  the  profession.  Tbe  state  of  bis  finances  called  fiir  im- 
mediate supplies,  and  instead  of  perusing  tbe  puges  of  Bractoo,  Fleta, 
Littleton,  and  Coke,  he  was  obliged  to  write  essajrs,  letters,  and  para- 
graphs, for  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  But  if  these  porsaits 
turned  his  attention  from  graver  studies,  they  also  conferred  a  fiiicility  of 
composition,  and  a  command  of  style  and  of  language,  wbicb  proved 
eminently  serviceable  to  bim  in  his  future  life.  Though  BIr  Burke,  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  was  to  have  succeeded  to  a  very  com- 
fortable patrimony,  yet,  as  his  father  was  living,  and  bad  other  chil- 
dren, it  could  not  be  supplied  that  his  allowance  was  very  ample.  His 
first  proiJuction  we  cannot  exactly  state;  we  have  been  informed  tbat  it 
was  a  poem,  and  that  it  was  unsuccessful.  This  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  some,  crinsidering  the  extent  and  variety  of  bis  talents,  and  above  all 
the  copious  imagery  with  which  his  subsequent  works  and  speeches 
alKiund ;  but  history',  and  a  closer  ol>servation  of  mankind,  will  fbmiab 
us  with  many  cases  in  (>oint.  His  first  known  publication  was  a  work 
of  much  greater  consequence,  not  only  when  we  consider  it  as  a  work 
of  fancy,  but  as  an  imitation  of  a  first-rats  original,— we  allude  to  tbe 

*  It  ha^  Ix'en  Mid  that  he  quittid  college  without  a  degree:  this,  however.  i»  cno- 
irailiclfNl  liy  h»  bifigrapher,  I'rior,  who  itatet  that  he  comroeoced  A.  B.  in  Febniar^, 
1747-K.  and  |irocecdc<l  A.  M.  in  1751. 
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well-known  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  A  Viudicalion  of  Natural  Society,'  fur 
some  time  supposed  to  be  a  pusthumoua  work  of  Henry  Lord  Boliiig- 
broke.  To  OMume  the  style  and  character  of  such  a  writer,  who  had 
ptuued  through  all  the  high  gradations  of  oiHcial  knowledge  for  near 
haif-a-century, — a  fine  scholar, — a  most  ready  and  eloquent  speaker, 
and  the  most  nervous  writer  of  his  time.^nas  perhaps  one  of  the  bold- 
est attempts  ever  undtrtakcn,  particularly  v/iwo  it  is  considered  by 
whom.  By  a  young  raan,  a  stranger  to  the  manncn,  habits,  and  col- 
lege connexions  of  the  literati  of  this  country ;  who  could  have  no  near 
view  of  the  great  character  he  imitated,  and  whose  time  of  life  would 
not  permit  of  those  long  and  gradual  experiments  by  which  excellence 
of  any  kind  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but  fir^at  and  extraordinary  minds  have 
a  consciouaneM  of  their  own  strength,  which  is  their  best  and  truest 
advijer:  and  liurke  felt  himself  equal  to  the  task.  When  this  publica- 
tion first  a])peared,  almost  every  body  received  it  as  a  posthumous  work 
of  Lord  Holingbroke :  and  so  far  from  being  looked  upon  as  one  of 
those  hasty  sketches  of  hie  youth,  or  the  gleanings  of  old  age,  it  was 
praised  up  to  the  standard  of  his  best  writing.  The  critics  knew  the 
turn  of  bis  periods,  hb  style,  hiM  phrases,  and  above  all,  the  matchless 
dexterity  of  his  metaphysical  pen.  Charles  Mocklin,  with  the  pam- 
phlet in  his  hand,  used  trequently  to  exclaim  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-house, 
(where  be  gave  a  kind  of  literary  law  to  the  young  templars  at  that 
time,)  "  Sir,  this  must  be  Harry  Bolingbroke ;  1  know  him  by  liis 
cloven  foot  I"  Even  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  so  intimately  knew 
the  noble  lord,  and  has  drawn  such  a  masterly  portrait  of  him  in  his 
letters,  confessed  that  he  was  fur  some  time  deceived  on  this  point ;  and 
a  Blill  belter  judge.  Bishop  Warburtnn,  was  at  first  so  much  deceived 
as  to  exclaim  to  a  friend,  "  You  see.  Sir,  the  fellow's  principles ;  they 
DOW  come  out  in  a  liill  blaze."  His  ■  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful '  atlracted  much  notice,  and  acquired  him  considerable  celebrity  as 
a  man  of  letters.  It  excited  a  desire  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — already 
at  the  head  of  his  profession — to  become  acquainted  with  the  author, 
and  a  friendship  ensued  which  continued  uninterrupted  during  the  life 
of  the  great  painter,  and  was  unequivocally  testified  by  a  handsome  be- 
quest in  his  will.  Dr  Johnson  also  sought  and  obtained  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  he  now  became  the  constant  frequenter  of  two  clubs 
compoicd  of  some  of  the  niCMt  celebrated  men  of  that  day.  He  must 
at  this  early  period  have  managed  to  acquire  a  prodigious  amount  of 
multifarious  knowledge,  for  Johnson  himself  used  to  say :  "  Take  up 
whatever  topic  you  will,  Burke  is  ready  to  meet  you.  If  he  were  to 
go  into  a  stable,  and  talk  to  the  ostlers  for  a  thoii  lime,  they  would 
venerate  him  a.*  ihe  wisest  of  human  beings.  No  person  of  eense  ever 
met  him  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower,  who  did  not  go  away  con- 
vinced that  be  wa<  the  first  man  in  England." 

A  literary  work  on  a  new  plan,  first  suggested  in  1750,  and  by  some 
attributed  to  the  Dodnleys,  and  by  others  to  Mr  Burke,  was  for  some 
lime  a  considerable  source  of  emolument  to  him.  This  was  the  '  An- 
nual Register,'  a  publication  which  soon  obtained  considerable  ce- 
lebrity, and  of  which  Burke  had  the  sn peri nten den ee  for  several  years. 
He  was  at  length  called  off  from  bis  literary  labours  by  avocations  of  a 
far  different  kind.  In  1761  a  gentleman — afterwards  well-known  by 
Ihe  cognomen  of '  Single-speech  Hamilton' — having  been  appointed  le- 


crctary  to  the  lord-lieutenaut  of  Irclaud.  invited  hi*  frienil  Barke  M  II 
company  him  thither.  Thi.'*  ufTcr  he  readily  complied  ttilb.  and  M- 
tlioDgh  he  appeared  in  no  public  station,  yet  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  £300  per  annum,  which  he  soon  after  thrrw  up  on  qoBrrpl- 
ling  n'ilh  Hamilton.  On  his  relum  to  England  he  again  betook  ktm- 
•elf  to  literary  ctlmpositiun.  A  aeries  of  Kssays  written  by  bim  in  a 
newspaper,*  which  at  one  time  obtained  great  celebrity,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  marquess  of  RockJngham,  who,  on  coming  into  office,  ap- 
pointed Burke  his  private  secretary.  A«  it  was  now  oeceasaty  he 
•bould  have  a  seat  in  parliament.  Lord  Vemey  got  him  returned  ftr 
Wcndover  in  1765.  He  was  alri^dy  provided  with  all  the  iiii  i  mij 
talents  fur  a  speaker  in  the  house,  and  was  only  deticieot  in  tbe  Ibnia 
of  businefs.  He  had  acijiiircd  celebrity  as  a  debater  at  '  Tbe  Ro- 
bin hood  '  before  he  attempted  to  speak  in  the  British  aenate;  bsmI 
vanquished  an  eloquent  baker  ere  he  began  to  cojie  with  the  great  ora- 
tors of  the  nation. 

Holding  a  confidential  plaee  under  the  Kockinghara  administratNai, 
he  of  eour»e  supported  all  its  measures.  A  former  ministry,  ansioaa  lo 
increase  its  influence  by  means  of  increased  imposts,  had  coDceired  iIk 
idea  of  taking  America  through  the  medium  of  a  parliament  in  wbieli 
she  was  not  represented.  Having  attempted  to  carry  this  into  eflect 
by  means  of  the  famous  '  Stamp  act,'  the  Americans,  alarmed  at  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  the  Eng- 
IihIi  constitution,  made  such  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  measure  that  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  Rockingham  party  readily  consented  tn  tbr 
repeal.  After  a  remarkably  brief  existence,  the  Rockingham  paKy  r«^ 
tired  from  office:  on  which  occasion  Burke  drew  up  a  sort  of  maDtfesia, 
entitled,  '  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  AdrainisttatioD."  Abovt 
this  time  he  purchased  a  villa  near  Beaconsfield,  for  which  be  gave  a 
lum  exceeding,  it  is  supposed,  £20,000.  How  be  acquired  so  larjcr 
a  sum  does  not  appear.  While  one  set  of  his  biographere  assert  tlial 
the  money  in  question  was  nominally  a  loan,  but  in  reality  a  gift,  frga 
bis  munificent  friend,  Lord  Rockingham,  it  is  contended  by  odien  tiM 
a  part  only  of  the  amount  was  advanced  by  his  patron,  a  conaiderabb 
portion  of  it  having  been  received  under  the  wills  of  his  btlier  and 
elder  brother.  His  old  friend  Johnson  frequently  visited  bim  at  Bea- 
consfield ;  and  one  day,  after  wandering  over  the  grounds  for  aomc  titar, 
esclaiiued  in  an  animated  manner,  "  Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  nia- 
gisl"  Burke  wot  hostile  to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes, — an  act  which 
the  house  of  coromDiis  afterwards  rescinded  from  its  records.  Ou  l)ui 
application  of  the  Dissenter*  for  relief,  he  took  up  their  cause,  and  rx- 
preaeed  his  resentment  in  very  animated  terms  against  that  mingnidol 
policy  which  permits  all  those  not  within  the  pale  of  the  esUblishnvnt 
lo  enjoy  liberty  Irs*  by  right  than  by  connivance.  But  perhapa  the 
noblest  part  of  bis  political  conduct  consisted  in  his  steady  and  n  " 
advocacy  of  the  righbi  of  the  colonists,  and  opposition  to  the  I 
war,  and  his  mark<-il  and  declared  hostility  to  the  abettors  of  it.  Hu 
speech  against  the  BoFion  Port-bill  was  one  of  the  noblest  specunem  of 
eloquence  ever  listened  to  in  the  British  senate  i  and  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1774,  on  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  lea  duty,  he  <l 

•  Tlie  I>uL>)ic  Ailiertiict. 
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siirli  tulrnts,  that  »ii  ulU  ami  respectable  member  exclaimed,  "  UikhI 
God  1  wbut  a  iiion  is  this  I — How  coiild  he  acquire  «ucli  Iranscendent 
powers?"  One  or  Burke's  chief  oppoiicnte  io  this  memorable  dcbnto 
was  WeilderburnC)  who  bad  lefl  the  opposition,  and  accepted  the  place 
of  solicitor-general;  but  this  descrtinn  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
accession  of  a  youthful  orator,  who,  spuniiog  the  tramniels  with  which 
lie  had  hitherto  been  surrounded  and  beset,  started  indignant  from  the 
Ireasury-bench,  a.nd  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  bis  country.  Al- 
tliough  Fox  and  Burke  had  often  broken  a  Itincc  with  each  otKer  in  the 
"  wordy  war,"  from  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  they  now  united  in  the 
tuoit  cordial  bonds  of  friendship,  and  it  had  been  happy,  perhaps,  (or 
their  country,  and  for  themselves,  if  names  which  so  long  shared  the 
joint  applause  of  their  fellow -citizens,  had  glided  down  the  stream  of 
time  together. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament  which  had  inflicted  so  many 
nmeries  on  its  country,  Burke,  who  had  hitbcrlo  represented  VVendover, 
as  the  nominee  of  Lord  Verncy,  was  elected  fur  Malton,  by  the  op- 
pointment  of  the  marqucas  of  Rockingham.  The  city  of  Bristol  soon 
afterwards  did  itself  the  honour  to  return  him.  The  carl  of  Chatham  had 
failed,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  in  an  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  troubles  of  the  colonics  by  means  of  a  conciliatory  bill :  but 
this  circumstance,  which  would  hat'c  appalled  an  inferior  man,  did  not 
discourage  the  member  fur  BriMul  from  a  similar  attempt  in  another 
place-  On  the  22d  of  March,  177j,  he  brought  forward  his  thirteen 
relcbrated  propositions,  which  were  intended  to  close  the  breach,  and 
heal  all  the  differences  between  the  mot  her- country  and  her  colonies. 
He  began  by  asserting,  that  tlie  plan  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  was  founded  on  the  sure  and  solid  basis  of  ex- 
perience ;  for  neither  the  chimeras  of  imagination,  abstract  ideas  of 
right,  nor  general  theories  of  government,  ought  to  be  attendc<l  to  on 
Kuch  an  occasion  as  this.  Governments,  he  obsen'cd,  to  be  practicable 
and  beneficial,  should  be  adapted  to  the  feelings,  liabits,  and  opinions 
of  the  governed,  for  without  this  every  scheme  of  rule  would  prove  in- 
effectual, and  even  dangerous,  as  despotism  itself  must  beud  to  circum- 
stances atid  situations.  Disclaiming,  therefore,  every  consideration  of 
right,  he  wished  to  contemplate  the  whole  merely  aa  an  object  of  po- 
licy. Without  inquiring  whether  they  had  a  right  to  render  their  peo- 
ple miserable,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  not  their  interest  to  make 
them  happy?  And  instead  of  arguing  with  the  lawyers  what  they 
ouuld  do,  he  deemed  it  more  consonant  to  the  principles  of  reason,  hu- 
manity, and  justice,  to  consult  rather  what  they  ought  to  do  in  an 
emergency  like  the  present  After  observing  that  the  colonies,  as 
they  had  hitherto  been  governed,  were  living  monuments  of  the  wis- 
dom ufuur  ancestors,  he  took  a  view  of  their  origin  and  progress,  their 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  the  astonishing  growth  of  their  population,  the 
rapid  Increase  of  their  commerce,  Bshcries,  and  agriculture.  He  then 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  Wales,  and  the  counties  palatine  of 
Cheater  and  Durham  had  been  admitted  into  "  an  interest  in  the  con- 
stitution ;"  and  endeavoured  to  dedncc  from  these  fiicts,  tliat  it  had  al- 
ways been  tlte  grand  principle  of  British  jMiticy  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  all  parts  of  the  empire  by  similar  means.  To  this  good  old 
principle  he  ihcrcfuro  wislied  to  recur;  he  look  the  doctrine,  language, 
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aod  mode  of  reasoning  conuinecl  id  former  adi  of  pwihimwit  at  hii 
iModeUy  aod  oo  the^  be  meant  to  establish  the  eqahy  and  jostiee  a£ 
a  tazatioD  for  America,  by  grant  and  not  by  impositioii, — to  mark  tke 
legal  competency  of  the  colonial  assemblies  for  the  snppoit  of  Aeir  go- 
vernment in  peace,  and  for  public  aids  in  times  of  var, — to 
ledge  that  this  legal  competency  has  had  a  dotifol  and  beneficial 
cise,  and  that  experience  has  shown  the  benefit  of  their  grants  and 
the  futility  of  parliamentary  taxation,  as  a  method  of  ra|>ply.  His 
plan  on  Ihis  occasion,  embraced  not  only  an  immediate  conciliation^ 
by  a  repeal  of  the  late  coercive  acts,  bat  also  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent judicature,  and  the  regulation  of  the  courts  of  admiralty.  The 
whole  however  was  quashed  by  a  large  majority'  on  the  aidie  of  the 
minister,  who  moved  the  previous  question,  and  thus  got  rid  of  the  aab- 
ject. 

Shortly  before  this  Mr  Burke's  political  character  had  been  thai 
sketched  by  a  contemporary  :  '*  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  en- 
listed himself  a  party-man, — perhaps  more  from  conviction  than  hia  ac- 
cidental introduction  into  public  life.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he  haa  ac- 
quitted himself  as  a  most  able,  foithful,  steady,  and  inflexible  partizan. 
He  has  whitewashed  the  whigs,  and  absolved  them  of  all  their  political 
transgressions  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.     He  has 
not  affirmed,  in  express  terms,  that  the  law  for  repealing  the  triennial 
act  of  William  IIL,  and  for  establisliing  septennial  pariiamenta,  was  a 
wise  measure ;  or  supposing  it  to  be  proper  then,  that  it  shoald  .  have 
been  continued  after  the  cause  for  which  it  was  enacted  ceaued  to  cz- 
ikt ;  no,  he  tells  you,  in  his  new  whig  creed,^  that  wise  and  able  men 
have  been  of  opinion,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  short  pariiameots 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages ;  and  supported  it  with 
tlie  following  cogent  reason  within  his  own  knowledge.     I  have  ob- 
served— says  he — that  the  members  are  always  most  independent  in  the 
middle  of  a  scission,  the  approaching  election  alwa3r8  rendering  them 
more  pliable  and  acquiescent  to  the  prayers  or  mandates  of  the  minis- 
ter.    We  shall  not  trace  out  this  gentleman's  principles,  and  defonce  of 
the  whigs,  further  than  to  observe,  he  has  no  objections  to  placemen, 
officers  naval  and  military,  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  he  does  not 
approve  of  pensioners.     In  short,  he  liked  the  government  of  the  whigs 
very  well,  and  Lord  Rockingham's  particular  adminbtration  best  of  alL 
On  the  whole,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr  Burke  is  the  oracle  of 
the  party  he  so  ably  defends ;  that  he  i.s  a  zealous  and  an  able  advocate 
for  the  political  and  commercial  rights  of  America, — a  warm  defender 
of  the  propriety  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  act, — and  a  professed  op- 
|)0»er  (if  every  meaHure  carried  into  execution  respecting  that  country, 
but  such  as  originated  under  the  administration  of  his  noble  patron. 

**  No  man  in  this  country  is  so  well-qualified,  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, to  be  minister  of  the  liouse  of  commons.     Mr  Burke's  powers  of 
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persuasion  would  on  some  purtJcular  occasions  be  invsistibli?,  if  iiot 
counteracted  or  resisted  by  the  wciglit  anil  eolidity  of  the  precious 
iriL'tuls.  HIb  sources  of  knowledge  are  inexLaustible  and  extensive; 
and  his  materials  drawn  fortli  with  great  JudgiseDt.  His  memory  is 
faithful,  ond  his  mind  teenis  with  the  most  luxuriant  imagery,  clothed 
in  the  moat  elegADt  language,  and  apt  and  happy  mode  of  expression. 
His  details  oflfn  are  interesting  and  importani,  but  always  correct. 
His  arguments  are  plausible,  generally  logical,  replete  with  intbrmation, 
and  never  supported  upon  designed  misreprcsentatioD,  or  wild  random 
assertions,  to  answer  the  temporary  purposes  of  debate.  His  facts  are 
seldom  assumed ;  and  when  they  are.  he  ingeniously  founds  them  on 
certain  current  opinions,  perhaps  controverted,  but  koowo  however  to 
exist.  This  candour  at  once  renders  him  the  fairest  adversary,  and 
stamps  his  speeches  with  a  certain  air  of  credit,  veracity,  and  autho- 
rity seldom  due  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  either  house  of  par- 
lianienti  Hia  knowledge  of  parliamentary  business  is  so  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious, that  there  is  no  subject  that  comes  under  discussion,  whether 
politics,  finances,  commerce,  manufactures,  internal  police,  &C.  with  all 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  lie  does  not  treat  in  so  masterly 
and  technical  a  manner,  as  to  induce  such  as  hear  him  to  imagine  he 
had  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of 
that  particuhir  subject.  Mr  Burte  is  perhaps  not  so  logical,  convinc- 
ing, judicious,  and  correct,  as  Lord  Camden  ;  nor  so  persuasive,  grace- 
ful, and  fascinating  a  speaker  as  Lord  Manslield ;  but  in  the  laboured 
detail  of  office, — in  connecting  measures  with  the  motives  which  brought 
them  into  existence, — in  explanatory  observations, — and  iu  pursuing 
measures  to  the  probable  consequences  arising  from  experience,  and 
supported  by  rational  deduction, — be  has  most  undoubtedly  no  equal. 
If  the  impracticability  of  the  American  war,  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers,  or  any  other  accidental  circumstance  either  within  or  without 
should  happen,  so  as  to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the 
system  which  has  prevailed  at  St  James's  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign,  it  is  very  probable  this  gentleman  might  succeed  (o 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  for  two  reasons ;  because 
we  think  him  the  mo«t  capable  man  in  England  for  the  otKcc,  the  pre- 
sent chancellor  not  excepted ;  and  because — unless  iu  the  single  instance 
of  America  and  a  double  cabinet — the  creed  of  the  modem  torica  and 
modem  whigs  seem  only  to  differ  in  name  :  nor  can  wediseover  a  tittle 
in  Mr  Burke's  political  opinions — his  personal  utiachment  to  Lord 
Rockingham  only  excepted — which  would  present  a  single  obstacle  to 
his  accepting  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchecjuer  under  any  minister, 
who  would  consent  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  Junto  to  the  responsible 
cabinet." 

Mr  Burke  and  the  Rockingham  party  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  avert  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  ihey  saw  was  prepared  for  this 
country.  At  length,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  useless,  they  de- 
termined to  cede  from  parliament.  As  this  was  a  step  equally  novt-l 
and  delicate,  it  wu  resolved  thai  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deola- 
ration  to  the  throne,  showing  the  grounds  of  their  conduct.  A  re- 
spectable parly  of  the  opposition,  however,  thought  otlierwioe  ;  for  they 
remained  at  their  po«ts,  and  contrilmtc^d  not  a  little  to  soften  the  rigour 
iif  many  of  the  public  proceedings  i  they  refused,  therefore,  to  join  In 
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tlib  public  act  of  lic&auvi;  and  it  was  nut  presented  to  tlie  king,  s*  bad 
been  origioally  iuteDdtid.  Thot  lils  lubours,  however,  might  not  bo  loM 
to  the  public,  Burke  coDtrived  to  infuse  eimilar  sentimenta  into  &  iMMr 
addressed  Co  ihe  sheritTs  o(  Bristol,  April  3d,  1777,  wbicli  waa  publioM 
by  them  soon  alter;  and  no  sooner  was  a  mecsage  delivered  fron  til* 
tlirone,  communicating  a  debt  on  Uie  civil  list  of  £618,340,  and  expntt- 
iiig  a  wish  for  its  discharge,  than  the  Rockingham  party  appwvd 
UQce  more  within  the  walls  of  St  Slcpheo's  chapel. 

Mr  Burke  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  actuated  bj-  more  dun 
common  indignation  ;  bis  speech  waa  an  admirable  ODe.  "  Tbe  minb- 
try  have  pluuged  us,"  said  he,  "  into  a  dreadful  war,  whicli  liaa  alnmdj 
cost  tbe  nation  twenty  millions  of  nionej ;  they  have  several  tiic  em- 
pi  re,— destroyed  our  commerce, — sank  the  revenue, — and  givcii  a  loor- 
tal  blow  to  public  credit:  we  have  lost  thirteen  flourishing  and  growbg 
provinces,  some  of  which  were  already  in  point  of  iraportauce,  ir  got  of 
power,  nearly  eijual  to  aucietit  kingdoms ;  and  we  are  noir  eagagt-i  ig 
a  destructive  and  hopeless  attempt  to  recover  by  force  what  our  bfly 
and  violence  have  lust.  Is  this  then  a  season — when  we  aball  be  nnder 
the  necessity  of  taxing  every  gentleman's  house  in  England,  eveii  to  the 
smallest  domestic  accommodation,  and  to  accumulate  burthen  upoa 
burthen  on  a  people  already  sinking  under  their  load — to  come  and  idl 
us  that  we  have  not  liitberlo  made  a  provision  for  the  crown  adequate 
to  its  grandeur,  and  that  wc  muiit  now  find  new  funds  for  the  incsi^asc 
of  its  splendour?  Is  the  real  lustre,  which  it  has  unhappily  lost,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  false  glare  of  protiisiou  ?  and  tlic  ostensive  expetue* 
of  government  to  increase  in  a  due  proportion  to  its  poverty  and  weak- 
ness ?  It  will  be  a  new  discovery  in  tbe  policy  of  nationa,  Utat  the 
only  means  of  replacing  the  loss  of  half  an  empire  is  by  the  boiUuUas 
prodigality  of  tbe  remainder."  He  concluded  by  observing  "  ttmt  Ibi- 
debt  incurred  could  not  be  for  the  royal  dignity,  but  in  ways  not  fit  to 
be  avowed  by  the  ministry,  and  therefore  very  fit  to  be  inquired  tnlv 
by  the  house."  His  eloquence  however  proved  incSectuaJ :  for  the 
ministry  not  only  carried  Ibeir  point,  of  providing  for  the  payment  of 
debts  which  they  themselves  were  accused  by  him  of  contracting,  but 
enabled,  by  an  addition  of  £100,000  per  annum  to  the  dcpartBttent  in 
question,  to  evince  more  liberality  to  their  dependents. 

Mr  Burke  had  hitherto  chiefly  distinguished  himself  in  oppoMlioa  to 
tbe  measures  of  others;  but  in  1780  he  himself  stood  ^rth  m  (be 
original  author  and  proposer  of  a  scheme  which  soon  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  end  appeared  big  with  promise,  Perccivuig 
ministera  obstinately  bent  on  persisting  in  a  dangerous  war,  and  that  tbe 
jieople  were  beginning  to  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  the  taxes  exacted 
for  its  support,  on  the  lltL  of  Fcbrnarj-,  lie  brought  in  a  bill  <'br  Ibc 
regulation  of  his  majesty's  civU  establishment,  and  of  certain  public 
offices ;  for  the  limitation  of  pensions,  and  tlie  suppression  of  Kixudrj 
useless,  expensive,  and  inconvenient  places  (  and  for  applyiug  the  nMMiks 
saved  thereby  to  the  public  service.''  Tins  scheme  was  DUUiiiiBally 
founded  on  the  reforms  that  had  recently  taken  place  in  France  i  liir, 
by  an  edict  of  the  king,  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  it  appear- 
ed thai  he  had  suppressed  no  less  ibao  406  places  in  his  housebold  by 
one  rt-gulation.  'The  orator,  with  great  judgment,  fastened  upon  tbu> 
fuel,  iinH  endtiivourvd  lu  make  »<•<•  of  it  ns  a  {'lea  for  a  •iujilar  aUcntpt 
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litre ;  he  even  cnllril  in  nntinnol  riralship  itself,  by  vay  of  an  induce 
meat  to  consent  to  this  ftacritice  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  "  Nccker, 
the  uiitiisler,"  snid  be,  "  who  does  these  things,  is  a  great  man — bnt  the 
king,  who  desires  they  should  be  done,  is  a  far  greater.  We  must  do 
justice  to  our  enemicB^theBC  arc  the  acts  of  a  patriot  king  I  I  am  not 
in  dread  of  the  vast  armies  of  France  ;  I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  gallant 
spirit  of  its  brave  and  numerous  nobility ;  I  am  not  alarnieJ  even  at  the 
fireat  navy  which  has  been  so  miraculously  created.  All  these  things 
Louis  XIV.  had  before.  With  all  these  things  the  French  monarchy 
lias  more  than  once  fallen  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  public  faith  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  the  want  of  public  credit  which  disabled  France 
from  recovering  after  her  defeats,  or  recovering  even  from  her  victories 
and  triumphs.  It  was  a  prodigal  court, — an  ill-ordered  revenue, — that 
sapped  the  foundation  of  all  her  greatness.  Credit  cannot  exist  under 
the  arm  of  necessity.  Necessity  strikes  at  credit,  I  allow,  with  a  heavier 
and  quicker  blow  under  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  than  under  a  limited  and 
Ji  balanced  government :  but  still  necessity  and  credit  are  natural  ene- 
mies, and  cannot  be  long  reconciled  In  any  situation.  From  necessity 
and  corruption,  a  free  slate  may  lose  the  spirit  of  that  complex  consti- 
tution which  is  the  foundation  of  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
fur  from  being  sure  tliat  a  monarchy,  when  once  it  is  properly  regulated, 
may  not  for  a  long  time  furnish  a  foundation  for  credit  upon  the  solidity 
of  its  own  maxims,  though  it  nlTords  no  ground  of  trust  in  its  institu- 
tions. I  am  afraid  I  see  in  England  and  in  France,  something  like  a 
beginning  of  both  these  things.  I  wish  1  may  be  found  in  a  mistake." 
During  the  dreadful  riots  of  1760,  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  certain 
associations  whose  object  was  to  oppose  the  granting  of  any  indulgences 
to  Catholics,  Burke — who  had  been  one  of  the  leading  advocates  of 
measures  for  Catholic  relief  in  parliament — was  caricatured  as  a  friar, 
in  ihu  act  of  trimming  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  He  was  nick-named 
Neddy  St  Omers,  denounced  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  ami  repeatedly 
threatened  with  the  veogeance  of  the  fiinatical  rioters.  It  appears, 
however,  from  one  of  his  own  letters,  that  he  one  day  had  the  courage 
to  venture  among  a  portion  of  the  mob,  openly  avowing  who  he  was. 
Some  of  the  rioters,  he  states,  were  malignant;  but  he  found  friends 
among  tlicm,  and  suffered  no  injury.  The  disturbances  were,  nt  length, 
terminated,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  taken,  convicted, and  sentenced 
to  death.  At  this  time,  Burke  wrote  to  the  chief  person*  in  power, 
entreating  them  to  use  their  influence  in  saving  as  many  of  the  mis- 
guided wretches  from  execution  as  possible.  To  Sir  Grey  Cooper  he 
wrote  as  follows  ; — "  For  God's  sake,  entreat  Lord  North  to  take  a  view 
of  the  sum  total  of  tlie  deaths  before  any  are  ordered  for  execution  ! 
fur,  by  not  doing  something  of  this  kind,  people  are  de«oyed  in  detail 
into  severities  they  never  would  have  dreamed  of,  if  they  had  had  the 
whole  in  their  view  at  once.  The  scene  in  Surrey  would  have  affected 
the  barilest  heart  that  ever  was  in  human  breast.  Justice  and  iDercy 
have  not  such  opposite  interests  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  i  have 
ever  observed,"  he  add*,  "  that  the  execution  of  one  man  fixes  the  at- 
tention and  excites  awe;  the  execntion  of  multitudes  dissipates  and 
weakens  the  effect ;  men  reason  tlicmsclves  into  disapprobation  and  dis- 
gust ;  ihcy  compute  mire  as  they  feel  Icfs  ;  and  every  several  act  which 
may  only  .ippenr  to  be  neces^arj  is  sure  I"  be  uflicusivi.''    These  tumults. 
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Fittv  wfko,  aeeordiD^  to  kirn,  eosteaip&ited  tW  sabjeci  witk  a 
oeift  pftfaliar  to  liouted  flund* : — ^  He  fecBt  to  coaakier  il»* 
^  at  aa  aCnr  of  tvo  little  eoaipciBg-koQKSr  aad  aot  of  tao  great 
tiont.  He  fecna  to  consider  h  a*  a  conteatioa  brtaeea  the  aga  of 
tke  Fkor-de-lif  aDdtWiignortiieoldRcdlioa,lbr  wUch  ikMld  ob- 
tain tlie  beat  eostom.''  **  The  lorer  coatiDoet  be^  ^tbat  Fi 
to  tbit  eofmtrjr  hat  been  depicted  in  all  the  gloving  eolonrt  of 
naf,  in  order  to  win  opon  oor  patriont  at  the  eapemc  of  oar 
the  hat  been  penooified^— decked  oat  in  all  her  liliety — and  csdoed 
with  a  heart  incapable  of  infidditj,  and  a  tongae  that  aeeaw  oaly  at  a 
lota  in  conrey  the  artleat  language  of  that  heart.  She  detiret  nothing 
aM>re  than  to  be  in  friendthip  with  at.  She  hat  tticCched  fiKth  her 
armt  to  embrace  at ;  nay  more,  she  bat  stretched  theni  throngh  the 
tea, — witneat  Cherboarg  !  Curiotity  may  be  induced  without  danger 
to  torreying  the  pyramidt  of  Egypt,  those  monomentt  of  haman  power 

*  On  the  day  Mr  Hattiogt  airived  id  Londoo  (in  Jane  1785%  Mr  fiwke  aotiCc«l  \c 
Um  bouM  of  commofMr  that  early  in  th«  next  leisioiit  be  wo«ld  move  aa  iaqaiiy  Into 
tb«  c«»o4ta4*t  <A  Mr  Haatingi.  During  the  receu  Mr  Hastings  was  stwnaoily  adtiied 
bjr  man  who  well  knew  the  natore  of  parliament^  to  pay  no  atteotioa  to  tint  mm  arc ; 
or  if  he  was  determined  to  notiee  it,  to  eome  into  parliament  himself,  and  a  seal  was 
oflTerefJ  to  him.  He  rejected  the  advice  in  both  instances,  dedarii^  that  be  aeitbor 
w{sh4NJ  to  court  nor  to  elode  the  inquiry,  still  less  was  he  disposed  to  ow«  bis  seearity 
to  the  fortjearaoce  of  Mr  Burke  ;  he  therefore  expressly  desired  Major  Scott  to  ask  Mr 
Itorke  in  his  place,  at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  wheiber  be  meant  to  imtitate 
the  inquiry  or  not  ?  To  this  question  Mr  Burke  gave  an  evasive  answer,  bat  Mr  Fox  a 
direct  one.  Kuljse(|uent  to  this  convermtion  in  the  house,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
party  in  </ti|)Oiltirjn  assembled  at  Burlington-houso.  The  qoestaoo  was  debated,  and 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed.  The  late  Lord  North,  the  present  mArqnem  of 
Hertford,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Lord  Surry,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  vrere 
■gainst  any  further  proceedings;  but  Mr  Fox,  with  an  unjustifiable  generoaity,  for 
which  lie  has  been  amply  repaid,  supported  Mr  Burke  ;  and,  conceiving  his  character 
to  lie  at  stake,  strenuously  contended  for  the  proceeding,  and  it  was  taken  up  as  a 
|iarty •measure.  Mr  Dempster,  the  late  Colonel  Cathcart,  Mr  Sloper,  Mr  Nichols,  and 
A  few  other  mcmlMfrs,  iiccc<lc<l ;  Init  the  party  in  general  went  with  Mr  Fox.  Two 
years  wore  Riwut  in  the  liouw  of  commons  before  the  impeachment  was  voted.  The 
trial  laiited  lix  years  in  Wc«tminst(*r-hall,  and  a  seventh  in  the  chamber  of  parliament ; 
so  Ihst,  if  we  rerkon  from  17H6,  when  Mr  Burke  gave  his  notice,  to  1795,  when  the 
arquilUl  WH>  pronnunoeil,  tlii«  celvhrated  trial  might  vie  fur  duration  with  the  tic^ge  of 
Troy." —  Mtmoitt  /»/"  A/r  llnrtimtiH  /-v  Mtijitr  John  Sattt. 


fur  no  hutnaii  purpose:  would  1  could  say  llii^  same  or  Cherbourg' 
We  gaie  at  llie  works  now  carrying  on  iti  that  harbour  like  the  ■III}' 
Trojau*,  who  gazed  at  the  wooUeu  borse  whose  buweU  leem«d  with 
Llif  ir  tiMtruclioo." 

The  ne»t  public  event  of  importance  in  which  we  find  Mr  Durki? 
engaged,  occurred  in  contequence  of  his  majesty's  indi9|>cu<ition.  On 
thii  occaiion  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house  of  (Gam- 
mon* ;  and  is  supposed  to  hare  penned  a  letter  for  one  and  a  ipeccli 
Ibr  another  branch  of  the  royal  family.  When  Pitt  tnovnd  hid  de- 
claratory resolutions  relatire  to  the  provisional  exercise  of  tlic  royal  ou- 
tbority,  he  attacked  him  with  much  asperity  oF  language,  and  was  par- 
ticularly  severe  on  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be 
given  to  all  future  acts  of  parliament.  The  men  who  held  most  of  thii 
high  places  under  government  were  treated  as  'jobbers,'  '  old  hacks  of 
the  court,'  and  the  'supporten  and  betrayers  of  all  parties;*  and  it  wa» 
"  a  mock  crown,  a  tinsel  robe,  and  a  sceptre  from  the  theatre,  lackered 
over  and  unreal,"  which  were  about  to  be  conferred  on  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

The  opposition,  lessened  indeed  by  a  few  occasional  desertions,  had 
hitherto  acted  as  a  great  public  body,  supposed  to  be  united  in  general 
principles  for  the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  llie  slate  ;  but  the 
French  revolution  thinned  their  ranks,  dispelled  their  consequence,  and 
by  sowing  Jealousy  between  the  chiefs,  spread  consternation  and  dis- 
may among  their  followers.  It  waa  on  the  3d  of  March,  1790,  when 
Vox  moved  Ibr  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  corporation  and 
test  acts,  that  the  disunion  became  evident;  and  soon  after  this  Burki- 
declared  "  that  hit  honourable  friend  and  he  were  iipparaied  in  their 
politics  for  ever,"  All  his  speeches  after  this  period  were  replete  with 
ncrimony  against  the  French  nation,  and  their  supposed  abettors  in  thin 
country ;  and,  not  content  with  rhetorical  flourishes,  he  at  length  intro- 
duced a  practical  trope,  by  drawing  a  <lBgger  from  bis  pocket,  waving; 
it  in  the  air,  and  exclaiming.  "  that  it  was  this  tbcy  were  to  gain  by 
■n  alliance  with  France  I"  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  (he  4th  of 
March,  after  Sheridan  had  moved  for  a  committee  to  in<|uire  into  tho 
seditious  practices  alleged  to  exist  in  the  country,  Burkr,  who  had  al- 
ready withdrawn  his  name  from  the  whig  club,  started  up  from  his  scat, 
ran  towards  the  treasury- bench,  and  when  he  had  got  to  the  middle  of 
the  Hoor,  surveying  his  former  colleagues  with  au  air  of  indignation, 
rsclainied,  "1  quit  the  canipl  I  quit  the  camp!"'  and  seated  himself 
by  tlie  side  of  his  quondam  adversaries.  C'urweo  relatei  that  omt 
night,  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  carriage,  Burke  came  up  to  him  and 
rc<]uested,  as  the  night  was  wet,  that  he  would  set  him  down  :  "  I  could 
not  refuse,"  continues  Mr  C.  "  though  I  felt  a  reluctance  in  coniplying. 
As  soon  as  the  carriage  door  was  shut,  he  complimented  me  on  being 
no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  thi>  French,  on  which  ha 
»pokc  with  great  warmth  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  |taiisi>d  to  alford 
me  an  opportunity  of  approving  the  view  he  had  taken  of  those  mens, 
ures  in  the  house.  Former  experience  had  taught  me  the  consequences 
of  differing  fr<mi  his  opinions,  yet,  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  help  leet- 
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iug  dbiDclined  to  diagu'ae  tnj  ■entineiiu.  Mr  Buriie,  eatcfciog  boM  of 
the  chpck-string,  hirioasly  exclaimed,  '  You  are  one  of  (bcse  people, — 
•et  me  dowD  !'  Witb  some  difficulty  1  restraiaed  him: — we  had  then 
reached  ChariDg-crosi — a  sileoce  cnsu^,  which  was  preserved  till  we 
reached  his  house  in  Gerrard-street,  wbeu  he  hurried  out  of  the  carriage 
without  speaking,  and  thus  our  iotercourte  ended." 

The  roiDbtry  now  seemed  anxious  to  provide  for  their  new  associale  c 
and  he,  on  his  part,  certainly  appeared  deserving  of  foam  remnneralion 
at  their  hands,  for  be  had  abaudoned  all  his  old  friends,  and  not  a  tew  of 
his  old  principles.  In  addition  lo  this,  his  '  Reflections  on  the  Revola- 
tioD  ID  France,''  had  afforded  some  degree  €if  countenance,  and  even 
popularity  to  the  measures  of  administration  ;  and  not  content  with  hit 
own  exertions,  he  had  enlisted  bis  son  on  the  same  side,  and  eveti  sent 
him  to  Coblenti.  The  royal  munificence  at  length  gratified  his  warm- 
est wishes,  for  by  a  warrant,  dated  September  S4th,  1795,  and  made  to 
commence  January  5th,  1793,  be  received  a  pension  of  £I,SOO  for  hit 
own  life,  and  that  of  his  wife,  on  the  civil  list ;  while  two  other  pen^oaa 
of  £2,500  a  year  for  three  lives,  payable  out  of  the  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  fund,  dated  October  24l1i,  1795,  were  made  to  commence  Trmn 
July  24th,  1793.  Honours  as  well  as  wealth  now  seemed  to  await 
bim,  for  he  was  about  to  be  ennobled,  and  bis  family  rendered  one  of 
the  '  Corinthian  capitals '  of  the  British  constitution,  when  the  untimriy 
death  of  an  only  child  put  an  end  to  hi«  dreams  of  ambition,  and  con- 
thbuted  not  a  little  lo  hasten  his  own,  which  occurred  at  his  house  at 
BeaconsfleU,  July  Sth,  1797. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  character,  which  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  immediately  afler  bis  death,  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend  Ur  Laurence : — "  His  eud  was  suited  to  the  simple 
greatness  of  mind  which  he  displayed  through  life :  every  way  un- 
affected, without  levity,  wiibout  ostentation,  full  of  natural  graee  ami 
dignity.  He  appeared  neither  to  wish  nor  lo  dread,  but  patiently  and 
placidly  to  await  the  appointed  hour  of  bis  dissolution.  He  had  been 
listening  to  some  essays  of  Addison's,  in  whieh  he  ever  took  delight: 
he  had  recommended  himself  in  many  affectionate  message*  lo  tJw  re- 
membrance of  those  absent  friends  whom  be  had  never  ceased  to  love  ; 
he  had  conversed  some  time  with  his  accustomed  force  of  thought  And 
expression,  on  the  awful  situation  of  his  country,  for  the  welfare  of 
which  his  heart  was  interested  to  the  last  beat;  be  had  given  with 
steady  composure  some  private  directions  in  contemplation  of  his  ap- 
proaching death;  when,  aa  his  attendants  were  conveying  him  to  his 
bed,  be  sunk  down,  and  after  a  short  struggle  passed  quietly  and  without 
a  groan  to  eternal  rest  in  that  mercy,  which  he  had  just  declared  he  bad 
long  sought  with  unfeigned  humiliation,  and  to  which  be  looked  with  a 
trembling  hope. 

"Of  his  talents  and  acquirements  in  general  it  is  unnecwaaiy  lo 
ipfak.  They  were  long  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  adiniratiOB 
of  Europe;  they  might  have  been  (had  it  so  consisted  with  the  !■• 
scrutabie  counsels  of  divine  Providence)  the  salvation  of  both.  If  not 
ibe  most  accomplished  orator,  yet  the  moat  eloquent  man  of  bia  age; 
perhaps  second  to  none  in  any  age;  he  had  still  more  wisi' 
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eloquence.  He  diligently  collected  it  froni  tlie  wise  or  all  times  i  but 
wliat  he  had  so  obtained,  he  enriched  from  the  vast  treasury  of  hi*  own 
observation  ;  and  hia  intellect,  active,  vigorous,  comprehensive,  trained 
iu  the  discipline  of  true  philosophy  to  whatever  subject  he  applied  it, 
penetrated  nt  once  through  the  surface  into  the  essential  forms  of  things. 

"  With  a  fancy  singularly  vivid,  he,  least  of  all  men  in  hi*  time,  in- 
dulged id  splendid  theories.  With  more  ample  materials  of  every  kind 
[haa  any  of  his  cotemporsries,  be  was  the  least  in  bis  own  akill  to  inno- 
vate. A  statesman  of  the  most  enlarged  views, — in  all  his  policy  he 
was  strictly  practical,  and  in  his  practice  he  always  regarded  with  holy 
reverence  the  institutions  and  manners  derived  from  our  ancestors.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  such  transcendent  powers,  and 
informed  with  such  extensive  knowledge,  only  to  bear  the  more  striking 
testimony,  in  these  days  of  rash  presumption,  how  much  the  greatest 
mind  la  singly  inferior  to  Ihe  accumulated  efforts  of  innumerable  minds 
in  the  long  flow  of  centuries. 

"  His  private  conversation  had  the  same  tincture  with  his  public 
eloquence.  He  sometimes  adorned  and  dignilied  it  with  philosophy, 
but  he  never  lost  the  charm  of  natural  ease.  There  was  no  subject  so 
trivial  which  he  did  not  transiently  illuminate  with  the  brilliancy  of  bis 
imagination.  In  writing,  in  speaking,  in  the  senate,  or  round  the  table, 
it  was  easy  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  same  genius. 

"  To  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  be  was  attached 
from  sincere  conviction ;  nor  was  his  a  barren  belief  without  inSuence 
of  bis  moral  conduct.  He  was  rigid  in  the  system  of  duties  by  which 
he  regulated  his  own  actions ;  liberal  in  construing  those  of  all  other 
men  ;  wnim  hut  placable ;  resenting  more  the  offences  committed  against 
those  who  were  dear  to  him  than  against  himself;  vehement  and  indig- 
uant  only  where  he  thought  public  justice  insulted;  compassionate  to 
private  distress;  lenient  even  to  suffering  guilt.  As  a  friend,  be  was 
perhaps  too  partial  to  those  whom  be  esteemed  ;  over-rating  every  little 
merit,  overlooking  all  their  defects ;  indefatigable  in  serving  them ; 
straining  in  their  favour  whatever  inHuence  he  possessed  :  and  f<:>r  iheir 
sakes  more  than  his  own,  regretting  that  during  so  long  a  political  life 
he  liad  so  seldom  bore  any  share  in  power ;  which  he  considered  only 
U9  an  instrument  of  more  diffusive  good.  In  his  domestic  relations  he 
was  worthy  (and  more  than  worthy  he  could  not  be)  of  the  eminent 
felicity  which  for  many  years  he  enjoyed ;  an  husband  of  exemplary 
leuderness  and  Kdelity  ;  a  father  food  to  excess ;  the  most  affectionate 
of  brotlicn ;  the  kindest  master ;  and  on  his  part,  he  baa  been  often 
heard  to  declare,  that  in  the  most  anxious  moments  of  hb  public  life, 
every  care  vanished  when  be  entered  his  own  roof. 

"  Une  who  long  and  intimately  knew  him,  to  divert  hi*  own  sorrow, 
has  paid  this  very  inadequate  tribute  to  his  memory.  Nothing  which 
relates  to  such  a  man  can  be  uninteresting  or  uninslructive  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  whom  he  truly  belonged.  I'Vw,  indeed,  whom  the  Divine  g<H>d- 
nesa  has  largely  gifted,  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  imitation  of  his 
genius  and  learning ;  but  all  mookind  may  grow  better  by  the  study  of 
his  virtues." 

The  reader  will  lie  gratified  by  the  insertion  of  Dr  Parr's  celebrated 
sketch  of  Burke,  from  his  '  Pretiice  to  Bellcndenus :'  "  There  is,  I  am 
aware,  a  certain  wordy  speaker,  who,  for  Ins  rcadmctM,  and  fluency, 
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and  »howy  esercitalions,  bas  obtained  unoag  tbe  multitude  tlie  chwc- 
i«r  of  a  cuninmiuate  orator.  Let  tbe  admirers  of  tbis  man  gnash  their 
teeth  witb  vexBtioD  while  I  ipeak,  what  my  soul  dictatt^  oT  the  do- 
|ueDce  of  Bnrlce, — of  Burke,  by  wbo«e  sweetDCsa  Atbras  herself  would 
hare  been  soothed,  with  nbosi;  amplitude  aod  eiuberaoce  afae  woohl 
have  been  enraptured,  and  od  wfaoee  lips  that  prolific  mother  of  genius 
tiid  science  would  have  adored,  confes&ed,  the  goddess  of  pertiusiaii. 

"  There  were  some  among  the  Romans  nho  esteemed  a  certain  terae- 
iiF$*  and  exility  of  style  and  sentiment,  provided  it  were  laboured,  and 
|>oliithed,  and  elegant,  as  truly  Attic ;  and  held  the  more  full,  and  grand, 
and  commanding,  and  magaificent  species  of  oratory  in  the  highest 
contempt.  Vain  of  their  taste  and  their  sagacity,  and  insensible  to  tbe 
gradations,  the  transitions,  and  tbe  variety  of  tbe  Athenian  style,  such 
lueo  had  the  audacity  to  condemn  the  harangues  of  Cicero  bimaelf,  aa 
tumid,  oriental,  and  redundant.  Men  have  not  been  wauling  with  us, 
wbo  bave  eroaked  the  same  dull  note,  and  repeated  the  same  lifeless 
criticism  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  But  let  these  rain  pretender*  to 
Attic  taste,  without  the  robustness  of  mind  to  tolerate  Its  beauties,  leun 
to  think  more  highly  of  our  Illustrious  orator;  let  them  know,  that  to 
imitate  Bnrke  is  to  speak  Athenian -I  Ike  and  well;  and  that  even  to 
have  attained  a  relish  for  his  charms  is  greatly  to  have  advanced  in  lite- 
rature. Let  me  add,  and  it  is  much  to  the  purpose,  that  Burke,  on 
whatever  topic  lie  touches  in  the  excursive  range  of  his  allusigna,  ap- 
pears a  master  of  the  subject ;  and  to  have  acquired  a  deep  and  thor- 
Dugh  insight  iuto  whatever  Is  excellent  in  elegant  art  or  solid  science. 
Critics  there  are  wliu  wish  to  separate  eloquence  from  literature,  and  lo 
ascribe  the  powers  of  the  orator  lo  a  certain  natural  talent  improved  by 
habit.  While  we  congratulate  these  original  and  unlettered  speakers, 
let  us  admire  In  Burke  a  mind  by  nature  formed  for  eloquence,  and  ini- 
prt'gnated  with  every  suUiidiary  aid,  by  sedulous  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation. He  applied  himself  to  classic  literature,  because  he  knew  that 
from  that  literature  oratory  was  furnished  with  its  choicest  ornaments, 
and  because  he  felt  that  it  silently  infused  the  habit  of  speaking  erea 
English  well.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  a  reader,  and  eren  an 
auditor  of  Plato ;  and  Cicero  is  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  tbe  choice 
and  grandeur  of  his  style.  How  deeply  read  is  Burke;  what  stores  he 
faas  accumulated  in  bis  capacious  memory  from  the  orators  and  poets, 
is  forcibly  fell  by  every  man  of  letters  in  that  strong  tincture  of  litera- 
ture which  pervades,  with  essential  fragrance,  alt  his  compositions. 
His  superior  genius,  like  that  of  Phidias,  was  uo  sooner  exhibited  than 
felt;  but  observing  how  much  the  brightest  talents  have  been  obscured 
by  negligence,  he  never  relaxed  bis  ardent  assiduity  a  moment,  nor  suf- 
fered (be  extent  of  his  attalnmenU  to  damp  his  appetite  for  more. 

"  Few  have  the  opportunity  or  the  power  of  forming  a  competent 
opinion  of  a  speech  delivered ;  but  of  Burke's  eloquence  there  are  spm- 
mens  of  which  every  one  may  judge.  Look  at  what  he  has  published, 
tbe  charm  equally  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  the  ablest  critics,  mio 
i*  there  among  men  of  eloquence  or  learning  more  profoundly  versed 
in  every  branch  of  science?  Who  is  there  tliut  has  cultivated  philoso- 
phy, the  parent  oF  all  that  is  Illustrious  in  literature  or  exploit,  with 
more  felicitous  success?  Who  Is  there  that  can  transfer  so  happily  (he 
result  of  laborious  aod  intricate  research,  to  the  most  familiar  and  popn- 
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lur  lopici?  Who  is  there  that  posscssca  bo  estensivi;  yet  oo  aoouratc 
an  acquaintance  with  every  trBD«aciion,  reeent  or  remote  ?  Who  is 
Ihere  tliat  can  deviate  froni  his  subject,  for  the  purposes  of  delight,  with 
Duuh  cngBging  ease,  and  insensibly  conduct  his  readen  from  the  sever- 
ity of  reHsooing  to  the  festivity  of  wil?  Who  is  there  that  can  melt 
rhrm,  if  the  occasion  requires,  with  such  resistleoi  power  to  grief  and 
pity?  Who  is  there  that  combines  the  charm  ofiuimitable  grace  and 
urbanity  with  such  magniliccnt  and  boundless  expansion?  He  that 
can  do  this,  I  affirm  it  again  and  again,  has  Attic  powers,  and  «pealu  a 
language  which,  while  it  soothes  the  multitude  by  its  sweetneM,  by  tta 
currectness  and  pregnancy  will  captivate  the  Judgment  of  the  severest 

"  Many  men,  of  more  talent  than  erudition,  have  fancied  that  they 
could  s|ieak  better  than  they  could  write;  and  Hatbcred  themselves  with 
a  reputation  for  elocguencc  which  never  stood  the  test  of  severe  and  cri' 
tical  examination.  Many  a  speech  has  been  received  with  iuliuile  ap- 
plause iu  the  delivery,  which)  when  handed  about  in  print,  has  apprared 
poor,  languid,  and  lifeless.  Lord  Chatham  was  a  grrat  man,  a  most 
uniinated  and  terrific  orator,  and  eminently  endued  with  the  first  quali- 
Kcntions  of  a.  great  statesman  ;  yet  as  a  speaker,  his  fame,  doubtless  rrom 
the  witchery  of  his  manner,  was  greater  than  his  power.  Like  Crom- 
well, be  had  that  perspicacity  of  eye  which  pried  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  soul,  and  detected  all  the  thoughts  and  impressions,  and 
hopes  and  fearit,  of  his  auditors.  He  had  that  too  which  Cromwell  had 
not ;  for  Crmnwell,  we  are  told,  was  slow  in  the  conception  of  Ills  ideas 
wlien  he  s|iube,  and  dill'use  and  perplexed  In  the  delivery.  But  in 
Chatham,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  there  was  a  fervour  and  vehemence  of 
Imagination,  a  headlong  torrent  of  words,  and  power  of  sound,  which 
deafened,  and  stunned,  and  confounded  his  opponents.  In  the  tnnii 
himself,  I  well  remember,  there  was  a  native  dignity  of  form,  which 
commanded  rerercnce  and  faith ;  and  by  filling  bis  bearers  with  boly 
awe.  predisposed  them  to  his  purpose.  With  powers  little  calculated  to 
instruct  or  to  delight,  there  was  a  vehemence  of  contention,  an  awaken- 
ing energy  of  manner,  an  impassioned  ardour,  a  confident  and  boastful 
(TAultation,  which  victory  only  rendered  more  reracioua  and  ungovern- 
able. He  often  rose  (o  dignity  in  the  donation  of  applause,  still  oftcncr 
binned  to  fierceness  in  the  fulmlnalion  of  invectives ;  and  sometimes,  in 
the  violence  of  altercntion,  slung  with  a  poignancy  of  wit  peculiarly  his 
own.  But  take  away  these  showy  appendages  of  eloquence,  which  arn 
Included  almost  In  the  very  name  of  Chatham  ;  take  away  that  which 
in  the  jadgmrnt  of  Demosthenes  was  the  first,  the  second,  tbo  third 
qualification  of  an  orator ;  and  which,  in  Chatham,  were  displayed  as 
iliey  prevailed  in  so  astonishing  a  measure,  and  with  such  felicity  of 
■ncccM ;  take  away  the  imposing  dignity  of  bis  presence,  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  his  voice,  the  elnburate  vehemence  of  his  gesticulation, 
worked  up  often  to  extravagance,  iud  adapted  rather  to  the  drama  than 
the  senate;  take  these  away,  and  in  those  very  speeches  which  wera 
exintled  by  bis  auditors  as  transcending  far  all  praise,  jou  wdl  find 
ni)tblog  scarcely  which  forcibly  strikes  or  sweetly  soothes  (he  ear  ; 
nutbing  which  by  iu  strength  or  clromcM  caplivatea  the  judgment  ; 
nothing  which  Ihc  inleillgent  reader  In  a  cool  and  temperate  hour  will 
highly  approve  i  or  having  once  ri^ad,  will  eagerly  demand  again. 
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••  Such,  I  confeM,  was  the  giant  scale  of  Chathani'ii  ntind,  that 
might  well  claim,  and  would  assuredlj  fill  witb  hanour,  the  bigbi 
station  lo  vhich  a  tubjecE  can  aspire.  To  bU  otber  original  and  illns- 
trious  qualities  v-as  ailded  that  felicity  of  fortune  which  lilU  up  the 
■nea^ure  of  alt  pre-eminent  greatness.  In  his  character  aa  minister, 
■och  WM  the  greatness  and  elcvalion  of  his  spirit,  that,  like  ScipiOi  be 
could  revive  expiring  ardour,  and  fill  men  with  a  coafidence  of  expec- 
tation which  no  mortal  promises,  nor  the  moral  courte  of  nature,  ever 
did,  or  under  atiy  other  auspices,  ever  ought  to  iDspire.  Those,  how- 
ever,  who  consider  Chatham  not  as  a  first-rate  orator,  but  as  another 
Demostheoes,  are  greatly  deceived.  In  Demosthenes,  with  a  dignity 
which  scarcely  Las  been  equalled,  wan  combined  a  sagacity  and  co<d- 
ncss  which  can  never  be  surpassed.  He  wbo  aspires  only  to  be  rapid, 
vehement,  and  sonorous,  without  descending  to  plain  narrative,  cool 
statement,  and  close  argument,  sacrifices  reason  to  passion,  and  louche* 
on  the  precincts  of  a  frantic  eloquence.  It  was  the  lot  of  Chatham  to 
owe  whatever  he  possessed  to  a  genius  exercised  by  practice  alooe. 
The  consequence  was  natural.  With  infinite  fluency  and  animation  fa« 
insured  the  fate  of  Galba,  and  while  he  breathed  consuming  tire  aa  ■ 
speaker,  all  the  force  and  all  the  blaze  of  hb  eloquence  was  extioguisbed 
upon  paper.  Far  different  is  Burke.  To  wing  bis  flight  to  the  suUioie 
of  eloquence  be  has  called  in  ibe  labours  of  the  closet.  Burke  would 
not  that  the  fame  of  his  powers  should  be  circumscribed  within  tb« 
tame  poor  limits  that  bound  life ;  nor  has  be  feared,  must  certajnljr  be 
has  not  shunned,  that  solemn  sentence  which  posterity,  wbo  '  extenuate 
nothing,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,'  will  hereafter  pronounce  upon 
bis  genius. 

"  There  are  many,  I  know,  w  ho,  though  welt-convinced  that  ibe  peo 
is  the  instructor  of  the  tongue,  and  perfectly  able  to  treat  any  aubjeet 
upon  paper  with  infinite  correctness  and  art,  yet,  when  drawn  from 
the  shade  of  studious  retirement  into  action,  are  not  only  incapabU  of 
delivering  with  clearness  what  they  have  very  justly  conceived,  bat  ex- 
hibit the  spectacle  of  alisolute  helplessness  and  fatuity.  But  Burfce, 
though  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  good  speaking 
than  good  writing,  is  equally  prepared  for  butb.  The  same  power  of 
mind,  the  same  divine  and  inestinguisbuble  ardour  which  fires  him  in 
the  senate,  animates  hira  in  Ibe  solitude  of  composition ;  nor  need  Ive 
blush  to  say  of  his  speeches  what  Tliucydides  has  affirmed  of  hia  elabo- 
rate history,  '  I  give  it  to  the  public  as  an  everlasting  possession,  ttnd 
not  as  a  contentious  instrument  of  temporary  applause.' 

"  There  U  an  unwillingness  i[i  the  world  to  show  that  the  same  man 
has  excelled  in  various  pursuits ;  yet  Burke's  compositions,  diverstfi«d 
as  they  are  in  their  nature,  yet  each  excelling  in  its  kind,  who  does  not 
read  with  instruction  and  delight?  I  have  hitherto  surveyed  the  tneriti 
of  the  orator;  let  us  now  view  him  as  a  critic  aud  philosopher. 

"  Criticism,  which  others  would  have  been  content  to  study  as  titer 
found  it,  Burke  has  enlarged  by  his  discoveries,  illustrated  by  his  tnnl- 
tifarious  learning,  and  treated  with  all  the  graces  of  a  style  most  elegakl 
and  refined,  yet  not  polished  into  insipidity  by  loo  curiona  a  aar«. 
Often  has  it  been  lamented  that  the  language  of  philosopher*  is  usually 
so  crabbed  and  uncouth  as  to  deter  readers  of  taste  from  the  pc-nuwl  of 
their  labours.     It  fell  to  Burke,  by  his  purity  and  grace,  to  purg«  off 
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the  JDveterale  ruit,  aad  to  adapt  to  tlie  knottiest  and  the  subtlest  iVa- 
quiiitions,  euch  a  flowing  ease,  and  fertility  and  lualre  or  style,  as  tlic 
world  has  never  witnessed.  Wilb  such  illustrious  proo&  of  his  own 
powers,  be  has  at  once,  by  bis  precepts  and  his  example,  instructed 
others  to  excel :  for  whether  he  luxuriates  in  speeches  replete  with  the 
choicest  phraseology  and  happiest  periods,  or  bends  his  keen  and  subtle 
intelligence  od  critical  diiMjuisition,  such  is  the  felicity  of  his  labours, 
that  be  at  once  quickens  the  sagacity  of  his  readers,  while  he  stores 
their  memory  and  fertilizes  their  fancy  with  invigurotiDg  and  varied  in- 
formation. 

"  On  the  morals  of  a  man  most  conspicuously  endued  with  the  more 
amiable  and  the  severe  virtues,  I  hold  it  needless  to  descant.  The  un- 
spotted innocence,  the  firm  integrity  of  Burke,  want  no  emblazoning, 
and  if  he  is  accustomed  to  exact  a  rigorous  account  of  the  moral  con- 
duct of  others,  it  is  justified  in  one  who  shuns  not  the  most  inquisitorial 
scrutiny  into  his  own, 

"  I  know  what  unsafe  and  treacherous  ground  I  tread.  Objectors,  I 
am  aware,  are  not  wanting,  who  will  exclaim  that  1  have  lavished  praise 
with  too  prodigal  a  hand  :  that  1  have  been  hurried  away  by  my  lovi> 
and  admiration  of  the  man ;  and  unblushing  malice  may  insinuate  even 
this — that  I  have  studiously  praised  htm  for  those  qualities  in  which  I 
knew  he  was  deficient.  I  care  not.  The  tribute  I  have  paid  him  is 
little  to  his  deserts;  and  would  to  God  that  this  little  had  come  from 
Jiny  one  who  could  have  more  suitably  expanded  and  adorned  it  I  Thi-i, 
however,  I  deliberately  and  steadily  affirm — that  of  all  the  men  who 
are,  or  who  ever  have  been  eminent  for  enei^y  and  splendour  of  elo- 
quence, or  for  skill  and  grace  in  composition,  there  is  not  one  who  in 
genius  or  erudition,  in  philanthropy  or  piety,  or  in  any  of  the  qualities 
ofa  wise  and  good  man,  surpasses  Burkf^.  Such  is  my  opinion  of  one^ 
of  thesa  prominent  and  illustrious  characters ;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  it 
should  be  considered  less  as  the  effusion  of  my  regard,  than  as  the  sin- 
cere and  settled  conviction  of  my  Judgment." 


wa.  |&.  ftambton. 

•oiitt  4.i>,  1764.— Pi«i>  *.t>.  1707. 

Thib  young  statesman,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  a  premature^ 
death,  was  the  son  of  General  John  Lambton,  and  Lady  Susan  Lyon, 
■isler  to  the  carl  of  Strathmore.  He  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  November, 
1764.  His  predrccuors  had  frequently  represented  Ihe  county  and 
city  of  Durham  in  parliament,  and  his  father  had  seated  himself  with 
considerable  popularity  for  the  latter,  by  asserting  the  privileges  of  the 
Avemen  in  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  fictitious  voles.  The  foud 
affection  of  a  parent,  hoping  his  son  might  one  day  hold  a  seat  in  the 
Datiunal  councils,  determined  that  no  advootagc  of  education  should  be 
wanting  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  important  trust.  In  conformity 
lo  this  design,  Mr  Lambton  was  placed,  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years, 
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at  WaMbwortb  tcbool,  in  Sarrey,  which  vbs  then  rrgviled  a  Raraery 
(or  EioD.  To  that  setniamry  he  wa*  removed  at  tirelTe,  aod  tbei« 
covered  the  dawoinga  of  his  getilua,  in  pawing  through  the  dtffe 
rormi  till  he  reached  the  alxtb  i-ia*«.  Uis  repotalion  was  dEierrMfly 
high  amongst  the  scholar*  of  his  day  ;  and  in  the  composition  of  Latia 
verte*  be  particularly  excelled.  He  was  entered  a  fellow -conuBoner  ol 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  October,  1782,  and  continned  tliere 
July,  1784,  parsutng  the  career  of  his  studies,  and  unfolding  the  vigoor 
of  his  mind.  Among  the  companiorra  of  Mr  Lambton's  aeadenic  UA 
were  those  steady  opponents  of  corruption,  Whitbread  and  Grey. 

To  give  a  polish  to  his  early  acquisitions,  aod  extend  his  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  mankind,  Mr  Lambton  proceeded,  vith  a  private  tutor, 
lo  the  continent.  The  extent  of  his  lour  embraced  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, with  a  short  excursion  into  Spain  ;  but  the  principal  place*  aff< 
hi*  residence  were  Paris  and  Versailles.  Soon  after  his  return  from  th« 
conliacnt,  Mr  Lambton  became  a  member  of  tlie  Briti.sh  legislataiv, 
being  returned,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father — in  February  1787 — 
for  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  place  he  continued  lo  represent  during  the 
remainder  of  bis  life. 

In  the  senate  Mr  Lambton  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker, 
in  seconding  the  motion  of  Mr  Fox,  for  a  repeal  of  the  shop-tax,  or  thai 
21lh  of  April,  and  then  afforded  a  very  promising  prospect  of  tl 
talents  which  he  afterwards  on  many  occaaions  displayed.      The  qi 
tions  to  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  principally  directed  his  attention,  a 
such  as  related  to  the  conslitution  of  his  country,  or  in  which  the  < 
fare  of  the  public  was  materially  concerned.     As  an  orator,  his  eJoeo- 
lion  was  clear  and  articulate,  his  language  manly  and  ener;g«tie, 
arguments  pertinent  and  oHen  cogent ;  in  quotation  he  was  apt,  happy 
in  his  allusions,  and  in  his  manner  graceful.     During  the  agilatioD 
various  motions  relative  lo  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Mr  Lambl 
nlways  divided  with  the  friends  of  humanity.  In  opposition  lo  the  a 
tiiiuance  of  that  abominable  traffic     But  the  most  important  featiiTci 
of  his  political  conduct,  were  his  attacks  on  the  corruptions  of  parii 
ineni,  and  his  vindications  of  the  necessity  of  reform.     In  March,  1793^ 
he  ably  exposed  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  agents  of  government 
the  Westminster  election  of  1788,  in  seconding  a  motion  lor  an  tuqairy 
into  that  subject.     In  the  following  month  his  name  appeared  a*  mi 
original  memlier  of  the  society  of '  The  Friends  of  the  People,  asAociated 
fur  the  Purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Relbrm  ;'  and,  as  chair 
man,  he  signed  their  celebrated  declaration  and  address  of  the  96tfa 
April.     This  association  being  exposed  to  considerable  obloquy,  Ml 
Lambton  came  forward  in  defence  of  its  principles  and  proceeding)!  i 
various  occasions  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  once  as  a  Treeholder 
the  county  of  Durham.     The  proceedings  in  parliament,  relative 
the  memorable  stale-trials  of  1794,  met  with  Mr  Lambton's  decide 
opposition,  both  before  and  after  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  ik 
principles  which  actuated  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public  life  induced  hii 
til  make  his  last  effort  in  the  service  of  his  country,  by  opposing  tl 
hills  fur  altering  the  treason  and  sedition  laws  in  November  179&.     1 
is  impossible  for  the  candid  observer  to  attribute  the  spirited  coBdai 
of  Mr  Lambton  lo  any  other  motive  than  a  generous  impulse  of  disii 
Irrested  patriotism,  for  though  the  ardent  attachment  to  the  wd&re  t 
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liU  cuuiitr_v  iiiducoLl  him  [oe\ert  hiins«irin  llie  grpat  tli«atre  orpolilicul 
trausactiotj%  hia  own  convJctioD  led  him  to  place  resi  liappiness  in  llie 
cnjoynu'rit  of  domestic  life.  By  the  death  of  hia  father,  od  the  23(1  of 
IVhrch,  1794,  he  became  posseued  of  a  very  considerable  fortune,  to- 
gelhei'  with  the  family  estate  of  Lambton,  beautifully  situated  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Dear,  about  nine  miles  from  Durham. 

Mr  Lambton  had  just  completed  his  tbirty-firal  year  trhen  his  friends 
were  alarmed  by  the  symptoms  of  n  consurapliuti,  a  complahit  which 
nearly  at  the  Mme  age  had  carried  oAT  his  mother.  Retiring  to  the 
north,  frum  the  bustle  of  parliamentary  exertion,  in  December,  J795, 
be  was  unable  to  resume  his  seat  after  the  winter  recess.  In  tlie  spring 
of  1796  lie  returned  towards  the  south,  for  the  advice  of  some  distin- 
guished physicians.  Bning  advised  to  try  the  effects  of  a  warmer  clU 
mate,  he  embarked  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Wuolwieh,  ou  board  a 
Swedish  vessel,  on  the  :^Oth  of  August,  and  aft«r  a  two  months'  voyage 
landed  at  Naples,  fortunately  escaping  Uie  dangers  and  inconveniences 
to  which  even  neutral  vessels  are  exposed  from  the  conflicts  of  contend- 
ing nations.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  hU  health  was  ao  apparently  re- 
covered, that  little  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  perfec-t  restoration. 
From  Naples  Mr  Lambton  proceeded  to  Rome ;  but  the  return  of  his 
complaint  put  a  period  to  his  further  prospects,  and  declining  health 
convinced  him  of  the  approach  of  an  early  dissolution,  lu  Rome  his 
health  was  visibly  impairing,  and  he  departed  thence  to  try  the  eflects 
of  a  more  congenial  air  in  Tuscany.  After  being  detained  some  days 
by  illness  at  Sienna,  he  at  length  reached  Pisa,  where  his  lilu  wus  elon^d 
on  the  30th  of  November,  at  the  early  at;e  of  thirty. three  years. 


■ORN  *.  [1.   ITfla— DIRO  t.  D,    1798. 

Tkis  amiable  nobleman  wu  the  fifih  son  of  the  firit  duke  of  Leiu'- 
■ter,  and  of  Lady  Emilia  Maria  Lennox,  daughter  of  Charles,  second 
duke  of  Kichmnnd.  He  wai  bom  on  the  15Ui  October,  1763.  U\» 
father  died  in  1773  ;  and  his  mother,  not  long  nlicr,  married  a  Scollish 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  who  treated  his  step-son  with  grv«t 
affection,  and  was  at  pains  to  educate  him  lor  the  military  profession,  to 
which  the  boy's  taste  strongly  inclined. 

He  entered  the  ttrmy  in  liis  eighteenth  yean  a  beutenanoy  was  pro- 
cured for  him  in  the  96th  regiment  of  foot,  from  which  he  soon  ex- 
changed into  the  19th,  and  sailed  for  America.  In  this  his  first  active 
service  he  manifested  ^reat  intrepidity  combined  with  gentlenew  of 
character.  Sir  John  Doyle,  his  superior  officer,  says  of  hin)  at  this 
perioil :  "  I  never  knew  so  loveable  a  person,  and  every  mttn  in  ilie 
army,  (roro  the  general  to  the  drummer,  would  cheer  the  expressioti." 
He  does  not  teem  to  have  entertained  any  suspicion  of  tlie  uryusl  na- 
ture nf  the  contest  with  America;  (he  geims  of  the  liiture  patriot  were 
certainly  not  very  clearly  disc«niible  in  him  at  this  period. 

In  17R3  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  brought  into  the  Irish  par- 
liament by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Leini^ter.  Even  in  this  situation  he 
gave  no  indication  of  the  latent  <>ncrgy  of  bis  temper,  allhougli  hut 
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name  was  always  fouud  in  tbe  sniati  but  liberal  minority  of  llie  day 
Id  1766  he  entered  biraself  at  Woolwich,  with  the  view  of  atodyi 
more    clearly  the   principles  of  bid   profession.     In   1787   he 
Spain  :  and  in  1788  he  joined  bis  regiment,  the  54th,  in  Nova 
His  letters  from  this  country  to  his  mother  are  exceedingly  iolei 
and  strikingly  exhibit  the  gradual  formation  of  that  iDdep«ndeiic« 
character,  and  abborrence  of  every  species  of  rcKtraint,  which   a&i 
wards  BO  remarkably  distinguished  him  :   "  You  may  guesa,*'  he  Mya 
one  of  his  letters  to  hid  mother,  "  bow  eager  I  am  to  try  if  I  like  t 
woods  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.     I  believe  I  shall  neve*  ^i 
be  prevailed  on  to  live  in  a  house.     I  long  to  teach  you  all  bow 
make  a  good  spruce  bed.     Three  of  the  coldest  nigbts  we  I 
1  slept  in  the  woods  with  only  one  blanket,  and  was  ju»t  a 
as  in  a  room.      It  was  in  a  party  with  General  Carletoii ;  we  weol 
twenty  miles  from  this   to   look  at  a  fine  tract  of  land   ihac   had 
passed  over  in  winter.     You  raay  guess  how  1  enJoyL-d  this  expediUoB) 
being  where,  in  all  probability,  there  had  never  been  but  oae  persoi 
before;  we  struck  [he  land  the  first  night  and  lay  there;  we  spcD 
three  days  afterwards  in  going  over  it.     It  will  be  now  soon  settled, 
cannot  describe  all  the  feelings  one  has  in  these  excursions,  when 
wakens, — perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a  tine  open  foreat,  tX 
your  companions  snoring  about  you,  the  moon  shining  through 
trees,   the    burning  of   the   fire, — in   short,   every    thing   strikes   j 
Dearest,  dearest  mother,  how  I  have  thought  of  you  at  those  times, 
of  all  at  dear  Freecati  I  and  after  being  tired  of  thinking,  lying  di 
like  a  dog,  and  falling  asleep  till  day-break  ;  then  getting  up,  no  dr 
iog,  or  clothing,  or  trouble,  but  just  giving  oneself  a  shake,  and  swaj 
to  the  spring  to  wash  one's  face.     1   have  had  two  parties  with  th« 
savages,  which  are  still  pleasanter, — you  may  guess  the  reason,- 
are  det  dames,  who  are  the  most  comical  creatures  in  the  world.' 

Mr  Moore  thus  traces  the  origin  of  Lord  Edward's  republican  notion* 
to  his  residence  in  New  Brunswick  :  "  Disappointment  in — what,  to 
youth,  is  everylbiDg — the  first  strong  affection  of  the  heart,  bad  given 
a  check  to  that  How  of  spirits  which  had  before  borne  him  so  buoyantly 
along  ;  while  his  abstraction  from  society  led  him  more  leisure  to  look 
inquiringly  into  his  own  mind,  and  there  gather  those  thoughts  that 
ever  the  fruit  of  long  solitude  and  sadness.     The  repulse  which  his 
had  met  with  from  the  father  of  his  fair  relative  bad,  Ibr  its  chief  groundij 
he  knew,  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means  and  prospects  to  the  suppof 
of  a  wife  and  family  in  that  style  of  elegant  competence  to  which    " 
station  of  the  young  lady  herself  bad  hitherto  accustomed  her ;  and 
view,  therefore,  he  bad  been  disposed  naturally  to  take  of  the  po 
and  luxuries  of  high  life,  as  standing  in  the  way  of  all  simple  and  ., 
happiness,  was  thus  but  too  painfully  borne  out  by  his  own  hitter  « 
perience  of  their  influence.     The  conclusion  drawn  by  Lord  Edward 
favour  of  savage  lire,  from  the  premises  thus,  half  truly,  halT  &nc(faU« 
assumed  by  him, — much  of  the  colouring  whtth  he  gave  to  Uie  ptciitn 
being  itself  borrovvd  from  civiliEatioo, — had  been  already,  it  is  « 
known,  arrived  at.  through  all  the  mazes  of  ingenious  reasoning, 
Rousseau  ;  and   it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  how  to  the   v( 
•ame  paradox  which  lh«  philosopher  adopted  in  the  mere  spirit  of  i 
fiance  and  vanity,  a  Jieart  overflowing  u  ith  affection  and  disappointni 
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conducted  the  young  lover.  Nor  ia  Rousseau  the  only  authorily  by 
which  Lord  Edward  is  kept  in  countenance  in  this  opinion.  From  a 
lUr  graver  and  more  authentic  source  we  find  the  same  startlinf;  notion 
promulgated.  The  philosopher  and  statesman,  JeOerson,  who,  from 
being  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indian  communities,  had  the 
best  means  of  Tonning  an  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  sarage  life, 
declares  himself  convinced  '  that  such  societies  (as  the  Indians),  which 
live  without  government,  enjoy,  in  their  general  mass,  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live  under  the  European 
government  ;'  and  In  another  place,  after  discussing  the  merits  of 
various  forms  of  polity,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it  is  a 
problem  not  clear  in  his  mind  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  without 
any  government,  is  not  yet  the  best  of  all.  Thus,  where  the  American 
president  ended  his  course  of  political  speculation,  Lord  Edward  be- 
gan,— adopting  his  opinions,  not  tike  Jefferson,  aller  long  and  fastidious 
inquiry,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  susceptible  and  wounded  heart, 
nor  having  a  thought  of  applying  the  principle  of  equality  implied  in 
them  to  any  other  relations  or  institutions  of  society  than  those  in  which 
his  feelings  were,  at  the  moment,  interested.  This  romance,  indeed,  of 
savage  happiness  was,  in  him,  but  one  of  the  various  forms  which  the 
passion  now  predominant  over  all  his  thoughts  assumed.  But  the  prin- 
ciple, thus  admitted,  retained  its  footing  in  his  mind  after  the  reveries 
through  which  it  had  first  found  its  way  thither  had  vanished  ;  and 
though  it  was  some  time  htttore  politics, — beyond  the  range,  at  least,  of 
mere  party  tactics, — began  to  claim  his  attention,  all  he  had  meditated 
and  felt  among  the  solitudes  of  Nova  Scotia  could  not  fail  to  render  his 
mind  a  more  ready  recipient  for  such  doctrines  as  he  found  prevalent 
on  his  return  to  Europe; — doctrines  which,  iu  their  pure  and  genuine 
form,  contained  alt  the  spirit,  without  the  extravagance,  of  his  own  soli- 
tary dreams,  and  while  they  would  leave  man  in  full  possession  nf  those 
blessings  of  civilization  he  had  acquired,  but  sought  to  restore  tu  hini 
some  of  those  natural  rights  of  equalily  and  freedom  which  he  hud  lost," 
Soon  after  hb  return  to  Europe,  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
introduced  him  to  Mr  Fiit,  but  the  minister  (ailed  to  secure  the  young 
politician  for  his  side,  or,  perhaps  deemed  it  not  worth  his  trouble  ;  he 
joined  the  party  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  in  their  society  '"  found  those 
political  principles  to  which  be  now,  for  tile  first  time,  gave  any  serious 
attention,  recommended  at  once  to  his  reason  and  imagination  by  all 
the  splendid  Nanclluns  with  which  genius,  wit,  eloquence,  and  the  most 
refined  good-fellowship  could  invest  llieni."*  In  the  autumn  of  1792, 
Lord  Edward  went  to  Farts,  where  he  soon  fratcmiii'd  with  the  leading 
■eiloyenV  am)  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  English  in  I'urf*,  in  honour  of 
the  success  of  the  French  amilcs.  formally  renounced  his  title,  and  adopt- 
ed that  of  '  Lp  ciioyen  Edouard  Fitxgerald:'  of  conrsc,  the  immediate 
result  was  his  dismissal,  without  inquiry,  from  the  English  service. 
During  his  brief  snjourn  at  Fsris  hi-  saw,  nt  one  of  the  theatres,  Pamela, 
the  reputed  dnughlrr  of  Madume  de  Genlis  by  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  in  somcwlut  less  than  a  muuth  he  married  her,  and  immediately 
brought  her  over  to  England,  where  her  beauty  and  Bccomplishlnents 
reconciled  hi*  family  to  the  mateh.  From  this  jHTiod  may  he  d<Wei| 
the  commencement  of  his  lordf<hip*H  political  career. 
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im  1791  wM  tfgHiixed,  ekieSj  by  ibe  cMgw  •! 
Tooe.  the  fiimoos  aoaetj  of  *  United  Ifkhoif,'  the  gravtk 
•f  wbiea  wu.  be  ifetmiled  in  oar  aodte  of  ifii  iwMier.     Lord 
did  DOC  join  cais  Wionafioo  tOl  17M,  wbcn  ks  aiiiwcd 
cofne  deepiy  implicated  in  tbe  eoaifwncj  a  wMck  tkafc 
enipi^vtd.     **  In  ofder,"  says  Mr  Moore,  ^  to  Kttle  all  the 
th^ir  late  aipreemefit  with  France,  and,  in  bet,  enter  nrto  a 
with  the  French  Directory,  it  waa  thought  of  importance*  by  the  UniiMi 
IriAbmeo,  to  tend  sooie  agent,  whoK  station  and 
the  eyes  of  their  new  allies,  lend  weight  to  his 
Edward  FitzgeraJd  the  no  less  delicate  than  daring 
It  being  thought  desrabie,  too,  that  he  shoohl  have  the  aid,  in 
gotiations,  of  the  brilliant  talents  and  popular  name  of  Mr 
O'Connor,  they  requested  likewise  the  seiiiiea  of  thai  gendeaMi 
consented  readily  to  act  in  eoooert  with  his  friend.     Abont  ^e 
end  of  May,  accompanied  only  by  his  lady,  who  was  then  not  hi 
the  period  of  her  confinement.  Lord  Edward  set  oat  from  Dnhlin  on 
his  perilous  embassy, — passing  a  day  or  two  in  T4>fidnn,  on  his  way, 
and,  as  1  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  of  the  pnv^» 
dining  on  one  of  those  days  at  the  house  of  Lord  *  *  *  S  where  the 
company  consisted  oi  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Sheridan,  and  sereral  other  distin* 
goisbed  wbigs, — all  persons  who  had  been  known  to  concur  warmly  in 
every  step  of  the  popular  cause  in  Ireland,  and  to  whom,  if  Lord  Edwaid 
did  not  give  some  intimation  of  the  object  of  his  present  joomey,  sncb 
an  effort  of  reserre  and  secrecy  was,  I  must  say,  reiy  nnosoal  in  hia 
character.     From  London  his  lordship  proceeded  to  Hamborgh,  and 
had  already  begun  to  treat  with  Rheynhart,  the  French  agent  at  that 
place,  when  be  was  joined  there  by  Mr  O'Connor.     Seeing  reason, 
however,  to  have  some  doubts  of  the  trust-worthinev  of  this  person, 
they  discontinued  their  negotiation  with  him,  and  leaving  Lady  Edward 
at  Hamburgh,  proceeded  together  to  Basle,  where,  throi^  the  mediam 
of  the   agent   Barthelomeu,  they  opened  their  negotiation  with  the 
French  Directory.     It  was  now  known  that  General  Hocbe»  the  late 
conqueror  and  pacificator  of  La  Vendee,  was  the  officer  appointed  to 
take  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  great  advan- 
tage of  holding  personal  communication  on  the  subject  with  an  in- 
dividual on  whom  the  destinies  of  their  country  so  much  depended,  was 
fully  appreciated  by  both  friends.     After  a  month's  stay  at  Basle,  how- 
ever, it  was  signified  to  them  that  to  Mr  O'Connor  alone  would  it  be 
permitted  to  meet  Iloche  as  a  negotiator, — the  French  government 
having  objected   to  receive  Lord   Edward,  *  lest  the  idea  should  gel 
abroad,  from  his  being  married  to  Pamela,  that  his  mission  had  some 
reference  to  the  Orleans  family.'     Independently  of  this  curiooa  ob- 
jection, it  af)pears  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  Lord  Edward, 
by  some  of  his  warmest  friends,  that  be  should,  on  no  account,  suffer 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  to  induce  him  to  pass  the  borders  of  the  French 
territory.     Leaving  to  Mr  O'Connor,  therefore,  the  management  of 
their  treaty  with  Hoche,  whom  the  French  Director}'  bad  invested  with 
full  powers  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Edward  returned  to  Hamburgh, — 
having,  unluckily,  for  a  travelling  companion,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  journey,  a  forei^'ii  lady  who  had  been  once  the  mistress  of  an  oki 
friend  and  official  colleague  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  who  was  still  iu  the  babit 
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of  corresponding  with  her  tbruicr  protector.  Wholly  ignorant  of  tliece 
circumstances,  Lord  Edward,  with  the  habitual  frankness  of  bis  nature, 
not  only  expressed  freely  bis  opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  but 
atTorded  some  clues,  it  is  said,  to  the  secret  of  his  present  journey, 
which  bis  fellow-traveller  was,  of  course,  not  slow  in  transmitting  to  ber 
official  friend." 

The  projected  invasion  was  attempted  in  the  following  December, 
and  signally  &iled  ;  yet  the  conspiracy  went  on,  and  it  appears,  by  the 
returns  made  to  Loril  Edward,  as  head  of  the  military  committee  of  the 
association,  that,  in  February,  1798,  a  body  of  900,000  men  were  armed 
and  ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  notice,  although  the  government  was 
not  aware  who  the  cbicf  conspirators  were.  "  It  is  indeed,"  says  Mr 
Moore,  "  not  (he  least  singular  feature  of  tbis  singular  piece  of  history, 
that  wilb  a  government  strongly  intrenched  botb  in  power  and  will,  re- 
solved to  crush  its  opponents,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means,  there 
should  now  bave  elapaed  two  whole  years  of  all  but  open  rebellion, 
under  their  very  eye*,  without  their  being  able,  either  by  force  or 
money,  to  obtain  suHicient  information  to  place  a  single  one  of  the 
many  chivis  of  the  confederacy  in  their  power.  Even  now,  so  far  from 
their  vigilance  being  instrumental  in  the  discovery,  it  was  but  to  the 
mere  accidentol  circumstance  of  a  worthless  member  of  the  conspiracy 
being  pressed  for  a  sum  of  money  to  discharge  some  debts,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  indebted  fur  the  treachery  that  at  once  laid  the  whole  plot 
at  tbeir  feet,  delivered  up  to  them  at  one  seizure  almost  all  its  leaders, 
and  thus,  disorganizing  by  rendering  it  headless  the  entire  body  of  the 
union,  was  the  means,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  of  saving  the  country 
to  Great  Britain.  The  name  of  this  inlbrmer — a  name  In  one  country 
at  least  never  to  be  forgotten — was  Thomas  Reynolds."  Before  the 
warrants  were  issued  an  opportunity  of  escape,  through  the  connivance 
of  government,  was  offered  to  Lord  Edward  ;  but  on  Mr  Ogilvie  urging 
him  to  aviul  himself  of  it,  he  replied :  "  It  is  now  out  of  the  question  : 
I  am  too  deeply  pledged  to  these  men  to  be  able  to  withdraw  with  hon- 
our." He  Hed,  however,  into  the  country,  and  continued  fur  some  time 
engaged  in  concocting  a  general  rbing,  but  was  at  length  apprehended 
at  a  friend's  hoiMe  in  Dublin.  In  his  resistance  to  the  party  which 
uizcd  him  he  was  severely  wounded;  he  lingered  in  a  hopeless  way  from 
the  I6ih  of  May  to  th<i,4th  of  June,  when  be  expired  in  prison. 

Lord  Edward  was  a  br>ve  and  an  amiable  man;  but  sanguine  and 
uucalculattng  W  it  child,  and  ill-titted  to  bead  such  an  enterprise  as  that 
which  cost  him  his  life.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  general 
merits  o(  the  cause  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  no  one  can  attach  to 
his  memory  tJie  stain  of  interested  or  personal  motives.  The  reader 
will  be  gratiliiil  to  know  that  his  late  majesty  George  IV.  ordered  the 
reversal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  attainder. 

Caulfirlti,  €at\  of  CfiarUmont 


I  noblenian,  bod  of  Viscount  Charkmorit  Baron  Caulfield,  wa> 
I   Dublin   on  the   IHth  of  Angusl.  1728.      He  succicded  to   hu 
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Father's  title  aud  estates  nben  only  six  years  old.  HU 
rather  desultory,  and  lion  his  taste  for  literature  was  ac(]uired  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  trace.  In  1746  he  went  abroad,  and  attPnded  the  academy 
or  Turin  for  one  year.  This  was  the  only  public  school  or  university 
he  ever  attended,  and  yet  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  most  respect- 
able proficiency  in  letters  and  polite  scholarship  generally.  He  re- 
mained  on  the  continent  nine  years,  in  the  course  of  which  period  he 
extended  hla  travels  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  formed  an  in- 
tiraate  acquaintance  with  David  Hump,  whom  he  met  both  at  Turin 
and  Paris,  the  President  Montesquieu,  the  Marchese  MaSei,  and  various 
other  eroineut  personages,  of  whom  a.  number  of  interesting  reminiscences 
arc  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  by  Hardy.' 

In  1755  he  returned  to  hia  native  country,  where  he  was  eoarted  by 
the  ministry,  but  the  first  Bc«ne  of  court -intrigue  which  he  witnessed  so 
ditigusted  him  that  he  resolved  to  be  no  party's  man ;  and  he  kept  his 
understanding  in  his  own  power  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  remain  a  bachelor,  until  one  day  his  brother,  Major 
Caulfield,  to  whom  he  was  pointing  out  the  classical  improvements  he 
had  made  in  his  grounds,  happened  to  remark,  that  when  the  property 
tame  into  his  bauds,  he  should  at  once  do  away  with  its  decorations, 
and  devote  the  land  to  the  niore  proStable  purposes  of  growing  com 
iind  grazing  cattle.  This  observation  gave  the  future  earl  io  much 
utfence  that  he  determined  to  marry ;  and,  in  .luly,  1768,  he  was  united 
to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  an  ofHcer  on  half-pay,  named  Hickman,  who 
bore  him  several  children.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers 
when  about  thirty  years  of  age;  and,  subsequently,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, accepted  the  earldom  ot'Charlemont ;  annexing,  however,  to  the 
patent  of  his  creation,  an  apology  to  his  successors,  written  by  himself, 
lor  having  consented  to  receive  It  at  a  time  when  such  honours  were 
ubtaiued  with  extreme  facility.  It  is  suHicient  for  his  memory  to  say 
that  the  title  was  conferred  upon  him,  during  the  lieuteoaocj'  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  without  any  solicitation  ;  and  that  be  was  nei- 
ther at  that  time  nor  at  any  other  invested  with  any  official  situation. 

In  1779  Earl  Charlemont  was  declared  commander-in-chief  at  the 
Irish  association  of  volunteers.  The  history  of  this  roost  nnoBMloas 
political  body  has  been  very  ably  detailed  by  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  "  A  Catholic  bill,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  was  carried  in  1 778, 
and  about  the  same  time,  the  whole  strength  and  independent  spirit  o* 
the  nation  was  directed  towards  the  obtaining  a  free  trade,  and  th« 
abolition  of  those  laws  by  which  the  kingdom  and  (mrliament  of  IreUnd 
bad  been  rendered  entirely  dependent  upon  the  parliament  or  cahin4ft 
of  England.  It  is  now  uniri'rsally  admitted,  however,  that  neiilirr  tif 
these  great  objecU  would  have  been  obtained,  hud  it  not  been  for  tb« 
formidable  array,  and  patriotic  resolutionsof  the  Associated  Volunteers, 
who  then  covered  (he  country.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  ihervfore, 
to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  origin  of  this  singular  institution,  whieh. 
to  speak  it  in  plain  terms,  effected  a  revolulioii  in  Ireland  not  lr»s  luo- 
tnentous  and  radical  than  that  which  was  accomplished  in  EnglaniJ  i 
1688  i  and  a  revolution  which,  though  carried  through  by  t' 
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lueuUlity  oFaa  armed  force,  was  yel  conducted  willi  a  temperance  and 
moderation  impxampled  in  tite  history  of  any  bucIi  transaction. 

"  About  the  year  1777  a  considerable  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  of  an  invasion  meditated  by  France  upon  several  parta  of  the 
Irish  shore ;  and  as  the  country  had  been  almost  entirely  stripped  of 
its  regular  force,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Ibreign  service,  vpry  urgent 
applications  were  made  to  government  for  the  means  of  defence.  To 
these  applications  the  government  ifas  con!<trained  to  reply,  thftt  it  had 
no  forces  to  spare  tbr  such  a  purpose ;  and  that  it  trusted  In  a  great 
degree  to  the  vigilance  of  the  navy,  and  to  the  valour  and  loyalty  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants,  thus  left  to  their  own  exertions,  wern 
not  slow  in  showing  that  these  were  sufficient  for  their  security.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen,  a  |;reat  variety 
of  volunteer  companies  were  raised,  and  trained  to  arms,  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast;  and  as  they  multiplied,  and  became  belter  or^nti- 
ized.  were  reunited  into  battalions  and  brlgadeji.  In  a  country  over- 
flowing with  an  ardent,  idle,  and  spirited  papulation,  it  ta  easy  to  con- 
ceive with  what  rapidity  ao  institution  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  difTitsc 
itself.  Independent  of  llie  patriotic  motives  which  suggested  the  at- 
tempt, the  gentry  were  vain  of  the  number)  and  discipline  of  I  hose  they 
could  engage  to  serve  under  them; — and  the  peasantry  were  vain  of 
Iheir  unilbrm,  their  band,  the  admiration  they  excited,  and  the  import- 
ance to  which  ihey  were  raised.  The  institution  spread  from  the  coasts 
to  the  centre  of  the  country ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  I7S0,  then- 
were  upwards  of  42,000  men  arrayed  and  embwlied  in  Ireland,  com- 
manded by  officers  of  their  own  election  ;  and  free  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  as  they  had  taken  them  up,  from  the  impulses  of  their  own  scn<e 
of  duty  or  of  honour. 

"  Important  as  the  services  were  which  this  body  rendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment aiid  the  country  at  their  6rtt  institution,  it  is  not  [losxiblc  tiiut 
they  should  not  have  iHyea  regarded  with  considerable  distrust  and  a|i- 
prehensioD,  from  the  moment  that  they  began  to  communicate  and  be 
organized  in  large  bodies, — to  form  encampments,  and  assemble  for 
reviews,  with  a  splendour,  and  in  numbers,  fitr  exceeding  any  thing  thnt 
had  ever  been  displayed  by  the  regular  army  in  that  country.  Such, 
however,  was  their  popularity, — «uch  the  unquestionable  loyalty  of  nil 
the  men  who  possessed  the  chief  influence  among  them, — and  such,  for 
a  good  while,  the  utter  inoflensiveueu  of  their  deporlnieni, — that,  what- 
ever jealousy  was  felt,  none  was  manifested  by  any  party  in  the  Stale. 
The  thanks  of  the  government,  and  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  weru 
repeatedly  voted  to  them,  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  They 
lined  the  streets  through  which  the  members  proceeded  to  Uicir  places 
of  assembly;  and  escorted,  with  their  iinbought  battalions,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  on  his  arrival  or  departure  from  tha  seat  of  government. 
Persons  holding  the  first  offices  in  the  state,  intrigued  for  commissions 
in  their  body ; — and  a  vast  self-cn^nti-d  military  furcn,  secraad  for  a 
while  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  ordinary  ingredient  in  the  frame  uf 

"  It  hat  been  already  observed,  however,  that  just  about  the  lima  when 
the  exigencies  of  oatioDal  defence  led,  ucidentally  as  it  were,  to  the 
formation  of  this  great  (brcp,  the  botly  of  the  nation  had  been  roused  to 
to  extraordinary  degrea  of  xeol  for  the  recovery  of  thetr  commercial 
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and  political  Ireedam.  Tbe  senK  of  ihe  rooutry  was  60  dt< 
favour  of  those  claims,  that  it  was  not  trithoat  great  difficulty  Ihai  tbe 
goTerDment  could  command  a  majority,  even  in  tbe  bouses  of  pftrli«- 
ncDt,  wliere  Flood  and  Grattan  displayed  an  eloquence  and  a  courage 
of  which  there  was  no  example  in  the  recent  annals  of  their  eououy ; — 
while,  out  or  doors,  tbe  sentiments  of  tbe  nation  were  not  only  unuti- 
mous,  but  keen  and  enthnsiaatic,  even  beyond  tbe  comnioii  pitch  of 
Irish  impetuosity.  It  cuuld  not  but  happen,  therefore,  that  the  voIud- 
leen  should  participate  in  tbii  spirit  Being  taken  indifferently  frooi 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  the  community,  and  from  all  part*  of  thr 
country,  and  commanded  by  ofHcen  who  had  been  raised  to  that  sta- 
tiun,  not  by  the  favour  of  the  court,  but  by  their  individual  and  toc«l 
popularity  and  influence,  from  wliatever  source  these  wight  be  derived, 
— they  could  not  fail  to  represent  very  raithfiilty  whatever  benlitucnt> 
or  opinions  were  really  prevalent  among  tbe  body  of  tbe  people,  and  to 
abare  in  all  tbe  emotions  by  which  they  might  happen  to  be  inspimt- 
It  was  almost  as  inevitable,  that,  when  assembled  in  large  bodies,  the 
leading  men  among  them  should  communicate  and  converse  together 
upon  those  great  topics  of  uational  interest;  or  that,  when  they  liad 
once  fell  tbeir  power  and  their  popularity,  they  should  not  tbink  of 
employing  thcni  in  the  support  of  tbia  good  cause. 

"  In  those  days,  it  was  not  illegal  for  persons  associated  for  Uw^l  par* 
poses,  to  appoint  delegates  to  take  charge  of  tbeir  common  intereats,  ar 
for  any  body  of  men  to  petition  parliament,  or  to  express,  in  public 
resolutions,  their  determination  to  seek,  by  all  constitutional  tncMis,  wn 
amelioration  of  their  political  condition.  Those  important  points  wen 
accordingly  discussed,  with  various  degrees  of  temper,  in  various  local 
assemblages :  till,  at  last,  one  of  the  Armagh  battalions,  comtnaoded  by 
Lord  Charlemont,  appointed  a  full  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
toluuteer  corps  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  take  place  U  Duagan- 
noD  on  the  I5th  of  February,  1782,  'then  and  there  to  deliberate  oa 
the  present  alarming  situation  of  public  al&irs;  and  to  ilelenuinc.  aiiil 
to  publish  to  Ihe  country,  what  may  be  the  result  of  such  meeting.* 
On  the  day  appointed,  the  rcprescnialioii  of  143  corps  accordingly  kk- 
■emblcd  ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  adopted  a  Tariety  of  re- 
solutions, by  which  tbey  condemned,  as  grievances,  and  nnconstiiuliooal, 
tbe  powers  exercised  b;  tbe  privy>couucil,  or  parliament  of  EDglauU, 
under  the  law  of  Foynings,  or  of  George  I.;  and  also  the  various  re- 
maining obstructions  that  had  been  allowed  to  cramp  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land i — and  declared,  that  'tbey  were  determined  to  seek  redreas'of 
these  grievances  by  all  constitutional  means; — and  pledged  tfaenMelre*, 
at  every  ensuing  election,  to  support  those  only  who  had  supported  aud 
would  support  them  therein-'  Tbey  appointed  a  committee  to  call  future 
meetings,  and  to  act  for  them  in  tbe  interim;  and  to  commnnicata  wit& 
such  other  volunteer  associatioDS  as  might  think  proper  to  adopt  aJmilar 
resolutions ; — and,  finally,  they  voted  the  following  short  aad  emphatic 
address  to  the  minority  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  had  un*uc- 
cessfully  supported  the  claims  which  they  had  then  asserted: — 

*' '  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — We  thank  you  for  your  noble  and 
spirited,  tbuugh  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  iu  defeucc  of  tbe  great  oon- 
Uitutional  rights  of  your  country.  Go  on  I  Tbe  almost  unanimaiw 
\-aIce  of  the  people  is  witli  you  ;  and  in  a  fre«  country,  the  voice  of  tbe 
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prniilp  muat  prev.iil.  Wi'  know  Qur  duly  Id  our  sovuieigu,  auil  an- 
(oyal.  Wf  know  our  duty  lo  ourselves,  aitd  are  resolved  to  be  free. 
We  seek  for  our  riglitu,  and  no  more  ibeo  our  rights ;  and,  in  so  ju»t  a 
pursuit,  we  sliould  doubt  the  being  of  a  Providence  if  wo  doubted  o{ 


The  appointment  of  a  ubig  minislri-,  with  Kocbingbani  and  Fox  at  the 
head  or  it,  and  of  the  duke  of  Portland  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
)iappencd  most  providentially  at  this  crisis.  The  wild  and  liberal  mea- 
euKS  of  the  new  ministry  satisfied  the  patriotic  portion  oF  the  agitators, 
nud  none  acted  more  cordially  witli  ministers  than  the  earl  of  Ctiarle' 

To  the  command  of  the  old  volunteer  army  of  Ireland  his  lordship 
was  fur  severs!  years  successively  elected ;  nor  did  this  relation  ccaae 
until  a  difference  of  political  opinion  had  arisen,  which  induced  him  lo 
resign.  That  difterencc  arose  on  the  question  of  admitting  the  Catho- 
lics to  participate  in  the  power  of  the  stale.  The  idea  was  first  broached 
in  an  address  from  the  voluntccn  of  Ulster  (o  his  lordship,  after  they 
had  been  reviewed  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  He,  in 
plain,  but  very  polite  ond  respectful  terms,  expressed  his  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  question.  A  discordaDce  of  sentiment,  on  a  point  of 
such  moment,  must  have  been  fatal  lo  that  cordiality  of  afiection  which 
hod  alone  reconciled  him  to  the  troiiblesonie,  though  highly  honour- 
able, situation  to  which  he  had  been  raised :  tie  therefore  shortly  after- 
wards resigned  his  command. 

Of  a  reform  in  the  rep  res  en  lal  ion  his  lordship  had  bren  long  a  friend, 
and  was  among  the  first  of  those  noblemen  and  gcnilemrii  who,  when 
the  question  was  agitated,  and  the  great  difficulty  appeared  to  be  him- 
individuals  should  be  satisiied  for  the  annihilation  of  what  they  hail 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  property,  made  an  offpr  of  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  their  boroughs  to  the  public.  On  the  (juesiiou  of  thi' 
regency,  too,  he  adopted  that  side  which  alone  was  thought  compatible 
with  the  independence  of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  partisans  of  Mr  Pitt,  asserted  the  right  of  that  kingdom 
ta  appoint  its  own  regent ;  and,  us  they  constituted  a  majority  in  the 
two  bouses,  they  accordingly  olfercd  the  regency  (o  the  heir-apparent. 
In  a  mind  like  thai  of  his  lordship,  cultivated,  vigorous,  and  pure,  error 
I*  seldom  a  plant  of  perennial  grawih.  The  opinion  which  be  so  hon- 
estly entertained,  and  so  boldly  avowed  to  the  volunteer  army  of  1784. 
Ill-  seems  to  have  changed  for  thosr  of  a  more  liberal  eomplcnion,  as  he 
aficrwardi  supported  the  Calholie  claim  to  the  elective  franchise,  which 
parliament  acceded  to  in  1796,  and  became  an  advocate  liir  Catholic 
emancipation.  Of  the  system  of  coercion  which  preceded  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Ireland  bis  lordship  was  uniformly  the  declared  enemy.  He, 
therefore,  was  one  of  the  very  fcw  who  supported  Lord  Moira  in  bi» 
I)ariiamentary  reprobation  ofthesc  measure*, and  in  recommending  thosr 
uf  peace  and  conciliation. 

Unexci'ptiooafalc,  however,  as  Lord  Charlemont's  political  conduct 
has  been,  it  is  not  as  a  politician  that  he  is  exclusively  entitled  to  out 
regard.  He  is  mon;  highly  estimable,  perhaps,  as  a  man  uf  taste  and 
literature.  As  a  ganeral  scholar  he  had  not  his  ogual  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  Poaseasing  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
hr  wan  ulto  intimately  acquainted  with  those  of  modern  Europe,  par- 
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ticalarly  the  Italian,  in  which  he  was  an  adept.  To  his  lore  of  letters 
Ireland  owes  in  a  great  measare  the  establishmeiit  of  the  Royal  frisk 
academy,  which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1786,  aad  of 
which  his  lordship  was  elected  president.  Of  this  office  he  disdiai^ged 
the  duties  con  cumarty  constantly  attending  its  meetings,  unless  when  ffl 
health  prevented,  presiding  with  a  fiuher  s  care  orer  its  coDoemSy  and 
occasionally  contributing  to  fill  the  pages  of  its  transactions.  In 
Tolames  his  lordship  published  three  essays,  which  are  highly 
able,— one  on  a  contested  passage  in  Herodotus, — another  on  an  ancient 
custom  at  Meteline,  with  considerations  on  its  origin, — and  a  third  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  he  has  pwywed 
finom  some  passages  in  the  Italian  poets.  Among  the  loTcrs  and  jodges 
of  the  fine  arts  he  held  a  conspicuous  rank.  At  his  house  in  Rntland- 
square,  Dublin,  was  to  be  seen  a  most  respectable  collection  of  the  great 
masters  in  painting  and  sculpture,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  and  of  hit 
taste  in  architecture  his  temple  of  Marino,  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
the  Insh  metropolis,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 


BOBN  A.D.  1725. DIED  A.D.  1799. 

This  gallant  officer  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe  by 
a  daughter  of  Baron  Kilmanseck.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school, 
which  he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  enter  on  board  the  Serem  of  50 
guns,  commanded  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Legge,  and  which  formed  part 
of  the  squadron  destined  for  the  South  seas  under  Commodore  Anson. 
He  next  served  on  board  the  Burford,  which  was  one  of  the  squadron 
detached  in  1743,  from  Sir  Cbaloner  Ogle's  fleet,  to  redace  the  town 
of  La  Guyra  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  The  Burford  sufimd  much  in 
this  enterprise,  and  Captain  Lushington  was  killed.  Afr  Howe  was 
appointed  acting-lieutenant  by  the  commodore,  and  in  a  aliort  time  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  ship,  but  his  commission  not  being  confirmed 
by  the  admiralty,  he  returned  to  his  patron  in  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  Cbaloner  appointed  him  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  war ;  and  being 
employed  to  cut  out  an  English  merchantman,  which  bad  been  taken 
by  a  French  privateer  under  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  St 
Eustatia,  he  executed  the  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  future  ser- 
vices. In  1745  Lieutenant  Howe  was  with  Admiral  Vernon  in  the 
Downs,  but  was  in  a  short  time  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander,  in 
the  Baltimore  sloop  of  war,  which  joined  the  squadron  then  cmising  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Smith.  During 
this  cruise  an  action  took  place,  in  which  Captain  Howe  gave  a  fine 
example  of  persevering  intrepidity.  The  Baltimore,  in  company  with 
another  armed  vessel,  fell  in  with  two  French  frigates  of  30  guns,  with 
troops  and  ammunition  for  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  which  she  in- 
stantly attacked  by  running  between  them.  In  the  action  which  foU 
lowed.  Captain  Howe  received  a  wound  in  his  head  which  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  fatal.  He,  however,  soon  discovered  signs  of  life,  and 
when  the  necessary  operation  was  performed,  resumed  all  his  former 
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activity,  continued  the  action  if  possible  with  redoubled  spirit,  and 
obliged  the  French  ships,  with  their  prodigious  superiority  in  men  and 
metal,  to  sheer  off,  leaving  the  Baltimore,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a 
shattered  condition  as  to  be  wholly  disqualified  to  pursue  them.  He 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  gallant  service,  immediately  made  Post- 
captain,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1746,  was  appointed  to  the  Triton 
frigate,  and  ordered  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  consequence  of  Captain  Hol- 
bournc*s  bad  state  of  health,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Rippon,  destined 
for  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  he  soon  quitted  that  station  to  join  his 
early  patron  Admiral  Knowles  in  Jamaica,  who  appointed  him  first 
captain  of  his  ship  of  80  guns;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1748 
he  returned  in  her  to  England. 

In  March  1750-51  Captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Guinea  station,  in  La  Gloire,  of  44  guns;  when,  with  his  usual 
spirit  and  activity,  he  checked  the  injurious  proceedings  of  the  Dutch 
governor-general  on  the  coast,  and  adjusted  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  settlements.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1751  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Mary  yacht,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  Dolphin 
frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Streights,  where  he  executed  many 
difficult  and  important  services.  Here  he  remained  about  three  years; 
and  soon  afler,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  the  command  of 
the  Dunkirk  of  60  guns,  which  was  among  the  ships  that  were  com- 
missioned from  an  apprehension  of  a  rupture  with  France.  This  ship 
was  one  of  the  fleet  with  which  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  French  fleet  into  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  when 
Captain  Howe  took  the  Alcide,  a  French  ship  of  64  guns,  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  A  powerful  .fleet  being  prepared,  in  1757,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  French 
coast.  Captain  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  Magnanime,  in  which  ship 
he  battered  the  fort  on  the  island  of  Aix  till  it  surrendered.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  commodore  of  a  small  squadron  which  sailed  to  annoy 
the  enemy  on  their  coasts.  This  he  effected  with  his  usual  success  at 
St  Malo,  where  an  hundred  sail  of  ships  and  several  magazines  were 
destroyed ;  the  heavy  gale  blowing  into  shore,  which  rendered  it  im- 
practicable for  the  troops  to  land,  alone  prevented  the  executing  a  simi- 
lar service  against  the  town  and  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  On  the  1st 
of  July  he  returned  to  St  Helen's.  This  expedition  was  soon  followed 
by  another,  when  Prince  Ed ward-^afler wards  duke  of  York — was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Commodore  Howe,  on  board  his  ship  the  Essex. 
The  fleet  sailed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1758,  and  on  the  6th  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cherbourg ;  the  town  was  taken,  and  the  basoii 
destroyed.  The  commodore,  with  his  Royal  midshipman  on  board, 
next  sailed  to  St  Malo,  and  as  his  instructions  were  to  keep  the  coast 
of  France  in  continual  alarm,  he  very  effectually  obeyed  them.  The 
unsuccessful  affair  of  St  Cas  followed.  But  never  was  courage,  skill, 
or  humanity,  more  powerfully  or  successfully  displayed  than  on  this 
occasion.  He  went  in  person  in  his  barge,  which  was  rowed  through 
the  thickest  fire,  to  save  the  retreating  soldiers ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
inspired  by  his  conduct,  followed  his  example ;  and  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred men  were  preserved,  by  his  exertions,  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
or  the  fury  of  the  waves. 

In  July,  in  the  same  year  (1758),  his  elder  brother,  who  was  serving 
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bis  country  with  equal  ardour  and  beruiam  in  America,  found  an  < 
grave.  That  brave  and  admirable  officer  was  killed  io  a  skinnisb  ht- 
Iween  tbe  advanced  guard  of  tbe  French,  and  tbe  Iroops  comnuuMled 
by  Genera]  Abercromby,  in  the  expedilion  against  Ticonderaga.  Coat- 
modore  Howe  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  property  of  his  lainily.  In 
the  following  year  (1759),  Lord  Howe  was  employed  in  the  Cbanoel, 
on  board  bis  old  ship  the  Magnanime ;  but  no  opportunity  offered  to 
distinguish  himself  till  tbe  mootb  of  November,  when  the  French  fleet 
tinder  Conftans  was  defeated.  When  he  was  presented  to  the  king  by 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  oa  this  occasion,  his  majesty  said,  "  Your  life,  my 
lord,  has  been  one  continued  series  of  services  to  your  country."  In 
March,  1760,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Chatham  divtsiOH  of 
marines ;  and  in  September  following,  be  was  ordered  by  Sir  Edwvd 
Hawke  to  reduce  tbe  French  fort  on  the  isle  of  Dutnet,  in  order  to  u«« 
the  expense  of  the  transports  employed  to  carry  water  foe  the  mc  •( 
the  fleet.  Lord  Howe  continued  to  serve,  as  occasion  retjuired,  in  Ikt 
channel;  and  in  the  summer  of  1762  he  removed  to  the  Princeac Ame- 
lia, of  80  guns,  having  accepted  tbe  command  as  captain  to  bis  roy«i 
highness  tbe  duke  of  York,  now  rear-admiral  of  the  Bine,  and  scrriog 
as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  tbe  clianoeL  On 
ihc  23dof  AagusI,  1763,  his  lordship  waa  appointed  to  tbe  bou<l  oT 
admiralty,  where  he  remained  tUI  August,  1765;  he  was  then  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy;  and  in  October,  1770,  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  commander-in-cbitf  in  the  MediterraaeBit,  lu 
March;  I77d,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  While:  and  was 
soon  after  chosen  to  reprcseat  the  borough  of  Dartmouth  in  parliamenl. 
In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  he  wa^  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  Blue.  It  was  on  one  of  these  promotions  thai  Lord  Hawke,  tben 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  rose  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  said,  "  1  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  make  the  proinotion.  I  have  tried  my  Lord  Howe 
on  important  occasions;  be  never  asked  me  how  he  n as  to  execute  auy 
(errice,  but  always  went  and  performed  it." 

In  1778  France  having  become  a  party  in  the  war,  the  French  Ad- 
miral D'Eataing  appeared,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  io  sight  of  the  Brttkh 
fleet  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  considerable  force  of  line-oC-battie-tht|a  in 
complete  equipment  and  condition.  Most  of  the  ships  uiHk-r  Lord 
Howe  had  been  long  in  service,  were  not  well-manned,  and  wne  itot 
line-of- battle-ships  of  the  present  day.  The  French  admiral,  however, 
remained  seven  days  without  making  an  attack,  and  by  that  time  Lord 
Howe  had  disposed  his  inferior  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  htm  at 
defiance.  On  D'Estaing's  leaving  the  Hook,  Lord  Hone  beard  oT  tbe 
critical  situation  of  Rhode  island,  and  made  every  possible  exertuM  to 
prcservp  it.  Fie  afterwards  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  Socb  em- 
duct  appears  to  have  been  required,  trom  the  state  of  liis  deet,  and  the 
particular  situation  of  the  British  cause  in  America.  He,  howeyer, 
contrived  to  bafite  all  the  designs  of  the  French  admiral ;  and  may  be 
said,  considering  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  lu 
have  conducted  and  closed  the  campaign  with  honour.  Lord  Howe 
now  resigned  the  command  to  Admiral  Byron ;  and  on  bis  return  to 
England  in  October,  immediately  struck  his  flag.  In  the  course  of  iIim 
year  he  bad  been  advanced  Io  be  vice-admiral  of  the  While,  aud  ahurtly 
after,  to  the  ^amc  rank  in  the  Red  squadron.     On  the  rhongr  ot  ad- 
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ministmtiaii  in  ihe  year  1 789,  Lord  Howe  wfu  raised  to  the  digDity  of 
a  viacount  of  Great  Britain,  having  been  previously  advanced  to  tlit; 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  then  appointed  to  command  the 
fleet  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar ;  and  he  fulfilled  the  important 
objects  of  this  expedition.  Peace  was  concluded  shortly  after  Lord 
Howe's  return  from  performing  this  important  service  i  and  in  January, 
1783,  he  was  nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Thatotlicei  in  the 
succeeding  April,  he  resigned  to  Lord  Kcppel;  but  was  re-appointed 
on  the  80th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  On  Ihe  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787,  he  was  advanced  to  the  ranlt  of  admiral  of  the  While ;  and 
in  July,  176S,  he  finally  quitted  his  station  at  the  admiralty.  In  tho 
following  August  he  was  created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  1793,  Earl  Howe  took  tho 
command  of  the  western  squadron  at  the  particular  and  personal  re- 
quest of  the  king.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1794,  his  lordship  being  off 
Brest,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French  fleet  had  put  to  sea ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  28lb,  the  enemy  was  discovered  to  windward,  and  some 
partial  actions  took  place.  "  The  weather -gage,"  says  his  lordship 
in  his  oii'n  despatch,  "  having  been  obtained  in  the  progress  of  the 
last-mentioned  day,  and  the  fleet  being  in  a  situation  for  bringing  the 
enemy  to  close  action  the  1st  instant,  the  ships  bore  up  together  fur 
that  purpose,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  momiug.  The 
French,  their  force  consisting  of  twenty-sii  ships  of  the  line,  oppos«il 
to  his  majesty's  fleet  of  twenty-five,  (the  Audacious  having  parted  com- 
pany with  the  stemmost  ship  of  the  enemy's  line,  captured  in  the  night 
of  the  38th,)  waited  for  the  action,  and  sustained  the  attack  with  their 
customary  resolution.  In  less  than  an  hour  aiier  the  close  action  com- 
menced in  the  centre,  the  French  admiral,  engaged  by  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  crowded  oft,  and  was  followed  by  most  of  the  ships  of  his 
van  in  condition  to  carry  sail  aller  him,  leaving  with  us  about  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  crippled  or  totally  dismasted  ships,  exclusive  of  one  suuk 
in  the  engagement.  The  Queen  Charlotts  had  then  lost  her  Torc-iop- 
mast,  and  the  main-top-mast  fell  over  the  lidi'  very  soon  after.  '1  he 
greater  number  of  the  other  ships  of  the  British  fleet  were,  at  this  lime, 
so  much  disabled  or  widely  separated,  and  under  sach  circumstances 
with  respect  to  those  ships  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  for  action,  and  with 
which  tiic  firing  was  still  continued,  that  two  or  three,  even  of  their 
dismantled  ships,  allempliog  to  get  away  under  a  fprit«ail  singly,  or 
smaller  sail  raised  on  the  stump  of  the  foreinast,  could  not  be  detained. 
Seven  remained  in  our  possession,  one  of  which,  however,  sunk  bffore 
the  adequate  assistance  could  be  given  to  her  crew ;  but  many  were 
saved.  The  [truiiswick,  having  lost  her  miun-mast  in  the  action,  and 
drifted  to  leeward  of  the  French  retreating  ships,  was  obliged  to  put 
away  large  to  the  northward  from  them.  Not  seeing  hi-r  chased  by 
the  enemy,  in  that  predicament,  1  flatlor  myself  she  may  arrive  in  safely 
at  Plymouth.  All  the  other  twenty-four  ships  of  his  majesty's  fled 
re-assembted  later  in  the  day :  and  1  am  preparing  to  return  with  them. 
US  soon  as  Ihe  captured  ships  of  (he  enemy  are  secured,  for  Spithcad." 

On  the  ISth  of  June  Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  on  the 
SlHh  of  the  same  month  the  king  and  queen,  with  tlircc  of  the  prin- 
cesses, diue<l  o»  boani  his  ship,  the  Qui-en  Charlotte,  his  m^esty  hold- 
ing a  navul  krcf^  un  board,  .it  which  Kh  victorious  admiral  was  pre- 
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sented  with  a  sword  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  gold  chain  and 
medal.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  also  voted  to 
him.  In  the  following  year  his  lordship  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  general  of  marines.  He  resigned  the  command  of  the  fleet 
in  1797,  but  lived  to  perform  another  eminent  service  to  his  country 
in  bringing  the  Spithead  mutineers  to  terms,  and  prevailing  on  them 
to  return  to  their  duty.     He  died  on  the  5th  of  August,  1799. 

Viscount  Howe  is  allowed  by  all  to  have  been  an  able  seaman  and 
most  deservedly  popular  in  the  service.  Yet,  says  Mason,  **  he  had 
no  spice  of  the  Tar  in  his  personal  behaviour."  He  has  been  censured 
by  some  for  inactivity  after  the  famous  engagement  of  the  Ist  of  June, 
1794.  "  If  all  had  been  properly  managed,"  says  Brenton,  **  he  might 
have  completed  the  greatest  naval  campaign  recorded  in  history." 


^tniral  Uavvinston. 

BOBN  A.  D.  1729. — DIED  A.  D.  1800. 

The  Honourable  Samuel  Harrington,  senior  admiral  of  the  White, 
and  general  of  his  majesty's  marine  forces,  was  the  fifth  son  of  John, 
first  Viscount  Barrington,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1729.  From  his 
early  youth  he  manifested  an  attachment  to  the  naval  service,  and  en- 
tered very  young  into  the  navy.  In  1747  he  commanded  the  Weasle 
sloop-of-war^  whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Bellona  frigate.  Soon 
after  this  latter  appointment  he  signalized  himself  by  the  capture  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  a  French  East-India  ship  of  thirty  guns.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  liomney  of  fifty 
guns. 

Aflcr  the  peace  of  1748,  Captain  Barrington  had  the  command  of 
the  Seahorse,  a  twenty  gun  ship,  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  In 
1757  he  was  appointed  to  the  Achilles  of  sixty  guns.  This  ship  was 
one  of  the  squadron  which  took  the  Raisonable  French  man-of-war,  in 
1757  ;  but  the  action  was  over  before  Captain  Barrington  could  range 
up  along-side  of  her.  In  1759  he  had  an  opportunity  to  signalize  Uvt 
courage  in  an  engagement  with  the  Count  de  St  Floreutin,  French  man- 
of-war,  of  equal  force  with  the  Achilles ;  she  fought  for  two  hours,  and 
had  11 G  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  her  masts  shot  away.  The 
Achilles  had  twenty-five  men  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  spring  of 
1761,  Captain  Barrington  served  under  Admiral  Keppel  at  the  t^iege  of 
Belleisle.  To  secure  a  landing  for  the  troops,  it  became  necessary  to 
attack  a  fort  and  other  works,  in  a  sandy  bay  intended  to  be  the  place 
of  debarkation.  Three  sliips,  one  of  which  was  the  Achilles,  were  des- 
tined to  this  service.  Captain  Barrington  got  first  to  his  station,  and 
soon  silenced  the  fire  from  the  fort  and  from  the  shore,  and  cleared  ilw. 
coast  for  the  landing  of  the  troops.  They  were  lauded,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  re*enibark,  in  which  they  were  well-covered  by  the  Achilles 
and  other  ships.  Ten  days  after,  however,  they  made  good  their  land- 
ing at  a  place  where  mounting  the  rock  was,  as  the  commanders  ex- 
pressed it,  barely  possible,  and  Captain  Barrington  was  sent  home  with 
the  news. 

Afler  the  peace  of  1763,  Captain  Barrington  had  his  turn  of  service ; 
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and  in  1768  he  commanded  the  Venus  frigate,  in  which  ship  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  entered  as  a  midshipman.  In  October  Bar- 
rington  lefl  this  ship,  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  his  royal  highness 
might  receive  the  rank  of  post-captain ;  and  when  the  duke  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  Barrington  proceeded  with  him  to  Lisbon  as 
his  captain.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  respecting  Falkland's  Island  took  place;  and  on  the  fitting 
out  of  the  fleet,  Captain  Barrington  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Albion  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  soon  after  made  colonel  of  ma- 
rines. He  found  some  little  difficulty,  from  a  scarcity  of  seamen,  in 
manning  his  ship,  and  had  recourse  to  a  humorous  experiment.  He 
ofiered  a  bounty  for  all  lamp-Iightcrs,  and  men  of  other  trades  which 
require  alertness,  who  would  enter;  and  soon  procured  a  crew,  but 
of  such  a  description  that  they  were  for  some  time  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Barrington's  blackguards.  He  soon,  however,  changed 
their  complexion.  He  had  long  borne  the  character  of  being  a  thor- 
ough-bred seaman,  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian ;  his  officers  under  him 
were  equally  well-trained ;  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  making  the  Al- 
bion one  of  the  best-disciplined  ships  in  the  royal  navy.  The  conven- 
tion between  the  two  courts  putting  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  hostili- 
ties, the  Albion  was  ordered  as  a  guardship  to  Plymouth ;  in  which 
situation  Captain  Barrington  commanded  her  for  three  years.  While  in 
this  situation  Captain  Barrington  made  himself  universally  esteemed, 
and  showed  that  he  possessed  those  accomplishments  which  adorn  the 
officer  and  the  man. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  Captain  Barrington, 
having  then  been  thirty-one  years  a  post-captain  in  the  navy,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  White,  and  despatched  with  a 
squadron  to  the  West  Indies.  He  found  himself,  on  his  arrival,  so 
much  inferior  to  the  enemy  that  he  could  not  preserve  Dominica  from 
falling  into  their  hands.  However,  before  the  French  fleet,  under 
D'Estaing,  could  reach  the  West  Indies,  he  was  joined  at  Barbadoes  by 
the  troops  under  General  Grant,  from  America.  He  then  immediately 
steered  for  St  Lucia,  and  the  British  troops  had  gained  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  island,  when  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
D'Estaing,  appeared  in  sight.  Barrington  lay  in  the  Grand  Cul  de  Sac, 
with  only  three  sliips  of  the  line,  three  of  fifty  guns,  and  some  frigates ; 
and  with  this  force,  had  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  ten  sail  of 
the  line,  many  frigates  and  American  armed  ships,  but  also  to  protect 
a  large  fleet  of  transports  having  on  board  provisions  and  stores  for  the 
army,  which  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  land.  During  the  night» 
the  admiral  caused  the  transports  to  be  warped  into  the  bay,  and 
moored  the  men-of-war  in  a  line  without  them.  D'Estaing  elated  with 
the  hopes  of  crushing  this  small  naval  force  under  Barrington,  attacked 
him  next  morning,  flrst  with  ten  sail  of  the  line ;  but  failing,  he  made  a 
second  attack  with  his  whole  force,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful,  being 
only  able  to  carry  ofl"  one  transport,  which  the  English  had  not  time  to 
warp  within  the  line.  This  defence  is  among  the  first  naval  achieve- 
ments of  the  war.  In  an  attack  by  land,  on  General  Meadow  s  in- 
trenchments,  the  count  was  equally  repulsed,  and  the  island  soon  after 
capitulated.  Admiral  Byron  shortly  after  arriving  in  the  West  Indies, 
Barrington  became  second  in  command  only.     In  the  action  which 
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look  place  betn«eD  liie  British  fleet  aod  the  French  nn  the  fitb  uT  Jafji^ 
1775,  BarnDgtOD,  in  the  Prince  of  Waled,  commanited  tiie  Tan-dirHMS. 
The  eoeiDj  were  much  luperior  to  the  English,  bat  this  dUoovevy  9m 
not  made  till  it  was  too  lale  to  remcdj  it.  Barrington,  in  tbe  Prince  of 
Waleft,  with  tbe  Boyoc  and  Saltan,  pressed  forward,  •oon  cloaed  wiik 
the  enemy's  fleet,  and  bravely  sustained  their  altadc  nntil  joio^  b« 
other  ships.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the  French  adair*! 
to  risk  a  general  engagement,  having  the  conquest  ofGrenada  in  view : 
and  his  ships  being  cleaner  than  those  of  the  English,  enabkd  hiu  tu 
choose  hb  distance.  The  consequence  was,  that  several  of  the  Br>li={i 
ships  were  very  severely  handled,  whilst  others  had  no  share  in  tbe  mo 
(ion.  Baxrington  was  wounded,  and  had  tventy.six  inen  killed,  «nil 
forty-six  wounded  in  his  own  ship. 

Soon  after  ibis  engagement,  Admiral  Qarrington,  oo  accoani  of  ill- 
health,  returned  to  England.  These  two  actions  bad  ertablisbed  ilw 
admiral's  reputation,  and  he  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  first  offieen  in 
the  English  navy ;  on  his  return,  however,  we  do  not  find  maj  auak  of 
bis  sovereign's  favour  conferred  on  him,  until  Sandwich  waa  drivm 
from  the  admiralty,  and  Keppel  succeeded  him :  BarringtOD  now  niMk 
one  or  two  cruises  as  com  man  der-iu -chief.  When  Lofd  Hows  awltd 
to  the  relief  of  (iibraltur,  our  admirsl  was  again  second  in  rninwwl . 
and  in  the  slight  action  which  his  lordship  had  with  the  combined  tlirnU 
on  his  return,  Barrington  behaved  with  his  usual  gallantry.  Tfaia  was 
the  last  action  of  the  war,  and  on  tbe  close  of  it  be  retired  la  a  prinUn 
life.  In  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
.soon  afler  made  lieutenant-general  of  marines,  a  post  which  he  held  till 
the  death  of  Lord  Howe;  he  then  succeeded  to  tlie  genenlship,  Sioce 
the  peace  of  1783,  he  lived  in  an  honourable  retirement.  He  died  at 
Bath  in  1800. 
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This  gallant  officer  was  the  son  of  George  Abercromby,  K»q^ 
TuUibodie  in  Clackmannanshire,  the  repreEcntative  of  a  Tery  old  S 
tiah  family.     He  was  born  in  1798,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
lained  a  comctcy   in  the  3d  dragoon   guards.     In   1781   be    was    ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  103d  regiment;  and  in  the  year  1787  he  mched 
the  rank  of  major,  gen  era). 

In  the  expedition  to  Holland  commanded  l>y  the  duke  of  York,  he 
acted  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land,  in  1795,  be  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and,  in  the  Eame 
year,  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Grey  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  took  from  the  enemy  in  rapid  Bucces«ion  Grenada, 
Dcmersra,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Trinidad.  On  the  breakitig-o«t 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.  Sir  Ralph,  having  in  tbe  meantime  returned  to 
England,  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  commander-in-chief:  but  bis  exj 
aversion  to  tbe  service  obtained  his  recall,  and  appointment  I 
command  in  Scotland.  In  1799  he  again  attended  the  duke 
Holland,  and  shared  in  the  dangers  of  this  equ.ilty  disnttrotlK 
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but  obtained  an  increase  of  military  reputation  by  the  skill  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  he  displayed  on  several  critical  occasions. 

In  1801  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English  forces 
destined  to  relieve  Egypt.  On  the  16th  of  March  he  forwarded  the 
following  despatch  to  the  secretary-at-war  from  the  camp  before  Alex- 
andria:— 

"  Sir,  although  it  Mas  not  originally  my  intention  to  have  commenced 
the  operations  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Alexandria, 
yet  circumstances  arose  which  induced  me  to  change  my  opinion.  We 
were  much  longer  delayed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  than  we  had  at 
first  any  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  we  were  ultimately  obliged  to  sail 
from  Marmorice  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  preparation.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  exertions  of  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  as  well  as  of  the  quarter-master  general,  and  the  other  officers 
who  were  sent  forward  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  army.  Our 
delays  originated  from  other  causes.  For  a  considerable  time  previous 
to  our  sailing  the  weather  was  extremely  boisterous,  and  the  winds 
contrary.  The  moment  that  it  became  practicable  to  sail  with  so  large  a 
fleet,  Lord  Keith  put  to  sea ;  we  left  Marmorice  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, and  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  March. 

"  On  the  2d,  the  fleet  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay.  Until  the  7th,  the 
sea  ran  high,  and  no  disembarkation  could  be  effected  ;  on  that  day 
every  arrangement  was  completed  ;  and  on  the  8th,  the  troops  forming 
the  first  division,  consisting  of  the  reserve  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Moore,  the  brigade  of  Guards  under  the  Hon.  Major- 
general  Ludlow,  and  part  of  the  first  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Major-general  Coote,  got  into  the  boats  early  in  the  morning:  thoy 
had,  in  general,  from  five  to  six  miles  to  row,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the 
point  of  landing  till  ten  o'clock.  The  front  of  disembarkation  was  nar- 
row, and  a  hill,  which  commanded  the  whole,  seemed  almost  inacces- 
sible. The  enemy  were  ftiUy  aware  of  our  intention,  were  in  force,  Jind 
had  every  advantage  on  their  side.  The  troops,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing tlicir  being  exposed  to  a  very  severe  cannonade,  and  under  the  firt; 
of  grape-shot,  made  good  their  landing,  ascended  the  hill  with  an  in- 
trepidity scarcely  to  be  paralleled,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire,  lea\'* 
ing  behind  him  seven  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  number  of  horses.  The 
troops  that  ascended  the  hill  were  the  23d  regiment,  and  the  four  flank 
companies  of  the  40th,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Spencer,  whose 
coolness  and  good  conduct  Major-general  Moore  has  mentioned  to  me 
in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
good  order  in  which  the  28th  and  42d  regiments  landed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-general  Oakes  who  was  attached  to  the  reserve  under 
Major-general  Moore ;  and  the  troops  in  general  lost  not  a  moment  in 
remedying  any  little  disorder  which  became  unavoidable  in^a  landing 
under  such  circumstances.  The  disembarkation  of  the  army  continued 
on  that  and  the  following  day.  The  troops  which  landed  on  the  8th 
advanced  three  miles  the  same  day  ;  and  on  tlie  12th  the  whole  army 
moved  forward,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  was  formed 
on  an  advantageous  ridge,  with  his  right  to  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
and  his  l(>ft  towards  the  sea.  It  was  determined  to  attack  them  on  the 
morning  of  the  I. 3th,  and,  in  consfquence,  thv  army  marched  in  two 
lines  by  the  left,  with  ao  intention  to    turn    their  right  flank.     TLe 
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troops  liad  not  becti  lung  in  motion  bt:rori:  ilie  tneiny  descended  frMB 
the  heiglitB  on  which  they  were  formed,  and  Btlapked  the  leading 
brigades  of  both  lines,  whltb  were  comiuanded  by  Mnjor'general  Cn- 
dock  and  tnajor-geiicral  the  earl  of  Cavan. 

"  The  90th  regiment  formed  Ihe  advanced  guard  of  the  froint  line, 
and  the  92d  that  of  the  second  ;  both  battaliooB  sufiered  conBidfrmblf , 
and  behaved  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  merit  the  praise  both  of  courage 
and  discipline.  Major-general  Cradock  immediately  formed  hut  bri- 
gade to  meet  the  attack  made  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  troops  oluuignl 
their  position  with  a  quickness  and  precision  which  did  them  the  great- 
est honour.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  arniy  followed  so  good  an  example, 
and  were  immediately  in  a  situation  not  only  to  face,  but  to  r«pel  tbe 
enemy.  The  reserve,  under  the  conmiauil  of  Major-geDeral  Moore, 
which  was  on  the  right,  on  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  tunay, 
moved  on  in  column,  and  covered  the  right  flank.  The  amijr  con> 
tinued  to  advance,  pushing  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  ul- 
timatel}'  forcing  them  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  fbr- 
litied  heights  which  form  the  principal  defence  of  Alexandria*  It  was 
intended  to  have  attacked  them  in  this  their  last  position  ;  for  wbkti 
purpose  the  reserve,  under  the  comniaiid  of  Major-general  Moore, 
which  had  remained  in  column  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  was 
brought  forward ;  and  the  second  line,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Hutchinson,  marched  to  the  left  across  a  part  of  the  lake  Ma- 
riotis,  with  a  view  to  attack  tbe  enemy  on  both  flanks ;  but  on  recon- 
noitring their  position,  and  not  being  prepared  to  occupy  it  after  it 
■hould  be  carried,  prudence  required  ibat  the  troops  who  had  bebaved 
BO  bravely,  and  who  were  still  willing  to  attempt  any  thing,  however 
arduous,  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  certain  loss,  when  the  extent  of  tbe 
advantage  could  not  be  ascertained.  They  were  therefore  withdrawn, 
and  now  occupy  a  position  with  their  right  lo  the  sea,  and  their  left  to 
the  canal  of  Alexandria  and  lake  Mariutis,  about  a  league  Jrom  the 
town  of  Alexandria.  Our  communication  with  the  fleet  is  at  pn^aent 
kept  up  by  means  oF  the  lake  of  Aboukir.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  water  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  army ;  and  wc  be- 
gin to  derive  some  supplies  from  the  country." 

On  the  21st  of  March,  General  Menou  arrived  from  Cairo,  nd 
with  the  whole  disposable  French  force  made  a  desperate  attack  apm 
tbe  British  lines.  "The  action,"  says  General  Hutchinson,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved  when  Sir  Ralph  fell,  "  rumnienced  abant  an  bour 
before  day-light,  by  a  talse  attack  on  our  leFl,  which  was  under  Major- 
general  Cradock's  command,  where  they  were  soon  repulsed.  The 
most  vigorous  eflbrts  of  tbe  enemy  were  however  directed  against  our 
right,  which  they  used  every  possible  exertion  to  (um.  The  attack  on 
that  point  was  begun  with  great  impetuosity  by  tite  French  in&ulry, 
sustained  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  who  chained  in  column.  Tbey 
were  received  by  our  troops  with  equal  ardour,  and  the  utmost  steaiU- 
ness  and  discipline.  The  contest  was  unusually  obstinate ;  tbe  CBMDy 
were  twice  repulsed,  and  their  cavalry  were  repeatedly  mixed  whli  edr 
infantry.  They  at  length  retired,  leaving  a  prodigious  number  of  ds*d 
and  wounded  on  the  field.  While  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  lli»y 
Bltempted  to  j^netrale  our  centre  with  a  column  of  infantry,  wUo  w«fe 
also  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss.     The  French,  daring 
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the  whole  of  the  action,  refused  their  right  They  pushed  forward 
however,  a  corps  of  light  troops,  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  to  keep  our  leil  in  check,  which  certainly  was,  at  that  time,  the 
weakest  part  of  our  line.  We  have  taken  about  two  hundred  prison- 
ers (not  wounded) ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  our  victory,  ou 
account  of  our  inferiority  in  cavalry,  and  because  the  French  had  lined 
the  opposite  hills  with  cannon,  under  which  they  retired.  We  also 
have  suffered  considerably ;  few  more  severe  actions  have  ever  been 
fought,  considering  the  number  engaged  on  both  sides.  We  have  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our  never-sufficiently -to-be- 
lamented  commander-in-chief.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe 
he  was  wounded  early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation  from  those  about 
him,  and  continued  in  the  6eld,  giving  his  orders  with  that  coolness 
and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  afler  the 
action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss  of  blood. 
Were  it  permitted  for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for  lamenting  him,  more 
than  any  other  person ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly 
loved  him,  that  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was  his  death  glorious. 
His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country, — will  be 
sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a 
grateful  posterity.*' 

Sir  Ralph  did  not  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  was  conveyed  on 
board  Admiral  Keith's  ship,  where  he  lingered  till  the  28th,  when  he 
expired.  His  body  was  carried  to  Malta,  and  there  buried  under  the 
walls  of  St  Elmo.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St 
Pauls  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  bis  widow  was  created 
Baroness  Abercromby. 


S^ol^n,  fSavl  of  Clare. 

BOEN  A.  D.   1749 DIED  A.  D.    1802. 

John  I'itzgibbon,  earl  of  Clare,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  respectable 
Irish  barrister.  His  father  was  of  course  a  staunch  Protestant,  as  none 
but  such  were  at  this  period  called  to  the  Irish  bar ;  but  the  family 
originally  was  Roman  Catholic,  and,  it  is  said,  the  elder  Fitzgibbon  was 
at  first  designed  for  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

In  1763  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  entered  a  fellow -commoner  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  Flood,  and 
Grattan,  and  Foster;  Grattan  and  he  were  constantly  pitched  against 
each  other  in  their  academical  career,  as  they  were  destined  to  be  after- 
wards in  a  more  public  and  important  sphere.  Grattan,  at  6rst,  took 
the  lead ;  but  Fitzgibbon  ultimately  gained  upon  his  rival,  and  bore  off 
every  contested  honour. 

Having  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  while  yet 
a  very  young  man.  He  undoubtedly  commenced  his  career  under 
very  favourable  external  circumstances ;  but  his  professional  exertions 
were  prodigious,  and  to  them  he  was  indebted  for  his  rapid  and  sure 
lise  in  public  life.     In   February,   1777,   he  distinguished   himself 
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counsel  tiir  ilie  university  or  Dubliu  agaiost  the  election  of  RicLanl 
Hety  Hiitcliinson  ;  and  on  the  return  ol'  tiie  latter  being  annulled.  FtU- 
gibboD  WB^  iihosen  university-represcn (alive  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons. From  bis  first  eolrance  into  political  life, — while  yet  certainly 
uniuvited  and  unbougfat, — Fitzgibbon  became  a  partizan  of  the  court,  a 
supporter  of  all  the  measures  of  the  British  parliament,  atiil  of  course  »o 
opponent  of  the  popular  party.  His  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
place  of  attorney 'general  for  Ireland,  in  which  office  he  conducted  hini- 
ic\f  with  great  energy,  and  a  boldness  amounting  to  audacity,  of  which 
the  followiDg  is  an  Instance.  At  a  time  when  a  popular  ferment  pro- 
duced by  various  causes  strongly  prevailed  in  the  metropolis  of  Irelanit, 
B  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  the  requisition  of  several 
■  respectable  persons,  called  by  the  sheritfB.  His  lordship,  then  attorney- 
general,  and  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  kingdom,  csme  b* 
the  meeting,  accompanied  only  by  one  or  two  Iriends, — forced  his  waj 
through  the  mob,  who  had  some  lime  been  in  the  habits  of  offeriog 
personal  ioisults  to  those  whom  they  suspected  of  being  adverse  to  ibeir 
measures, — and  getting  upon  the  hustings,  inlerrupled  a  popular  orator 
in  the  midst  of  his  harangue:  he  then  told  the  sheriflii  that  they  had 
acted  illegally  in  convening  the  meeting,  commanded  them  to  leave  the 
chair,  and  threatened  them  with  an  information  ex  officio  if  (bey  pre- 
sumed to  continue  it.  He  then  left  the  astonished  assembly  amidst  the 
hisses  of  the  mob,  and  the  sheriffs  instantly  dissolved  the  meeting. 

The  most  remarkable  era  of  bis  lordship  s  political  bfe  was  the  period 
of  the  very  important  and  novel  question  respecting  the  regency,  in 
1789.  It  is  well-known  that  the  prevailing  party  in  both  houses  of  the 
Iriih  parliament  contended  for  the  right  of  that  couutry  to  appoint  ita 
own  regent.  This  very  questionable  proposition  was  resisted  by  the 
ilritish  cabinet,  whose  adherents  in  the  Irish  parliament  insisted  that, 
on  legal  as  well  as  political  grounds,  the  regent  of  Great  Britain  should 
also  exercise  that  authority  with  respect  to  Ireland  ;  on  this  occasioD 
his  lordship  took  a  most  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  British  side  of 
the  question,  and  exerted  his  influence  and  alt  the  energies  of  his  mititl 
on  the  occasion ;  and  an  opporlunily  soun  alter  offering,  on  thti  demise 
of  I.ord  Liflbrd,  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  of  this  niemuir  was 
rewarded,  as  well  as  full  scope  to  the  exertion  of  his  professional  talents 
given  him,  by  bis  appointment  to  the  oDico  of  lord -high -chancellor  of 
Ireland;  he  was  the  first  native  of  the  country  who  ever  filled  the  sta- 
tion. This  office  being  generally  accompanied  by  a  peerage,  he  was,  iu 
June,  1769,  created  Baron  Fitzgiblwn  of  Lower  Conello  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.  His  conduct  in  (his  very  arduous  department  was  sucJi 
a«  uniformly  reBccled  the  gieatest  honour  on  himself,  and  was  c>quaUy 
pi'uductive  of  benefit  to  his  country.  His  activity  and  expedition  loadc 
chancery  suiU  cease  to  be  almost  an  inheritance!  his  decisions  might 
have  tiecn  sometimes  blamed  as  prem&lure  ;  but  the  paucity  of  appeals 
evince  that  such  objections  were  not  very  seriously  or  extensively 
founded.  According  to  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  his  lordship  collected 
faciB  with  great  rapidity  and  the  nicest  precisian,  and  decided  on  tlai'in 
"  with  a  prompt  OBperily;"  but  "depending  too  much  an  tlit^  »lrengtk 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  own  inlelk-cl,  he  IibImI 
precedent  and  despised  the  hiKhesI  judicial  .luthoritics  betai 
wire  nut  hie  owu." 
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On  the  10th  of  June,  1795,  this  thorough-going  partizan  of  the 
cuurt  was  created  earl  of  Clare;  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1799, 
he  took  his  rank  as  an  English  peer  with  the  title  of  Lord  Fitzgibbon 
of  Sudbury  in  Devonshire.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  January,  1802. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Magee.  We  shall  present  the 
reader  with  an  extract  from  this  very  eulogistic  discourse : — 

**  Details  of  political  conduct  are  not  the  proper  subjects  for  this 
place ;  and  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  the  actions  and  motives  of  political 
men  should  be  viewed  from  a  distance,  to  reduce  them  from  the  ex- 
aggerated standard  of  party-feeling  to  their  true  and  natural  dimensions. 
This  much  suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  once  chosen  the  line  of  his 
public  exertions,  his  conduct  was  uniformly  firm,  manly,  and  consist- 
ent. Equally  insensible  to  the  acclamations  and  the  menaces  of  popu- 
lar zeal,  he  pursued  undaunted  his  onward  course ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  an  indignation  conceived  against  the  gross  and  oflen  mis- 
chievous sacrifices  to  popularity,  which  in  his  political  experience  be 
must  have  too  frequently  witnessed,  might  have  thrown  the  bias  to 
the  contrary  side,  and  confirmed  in  him  an  indifference  to  popular 
opinion. 

*'  That  unshaken  firmness  which  marked  his  character,  and  directed 
his  steps  through  life,  was  discernible  on  particular  occasions,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  brought  with  them  the  difficulty  or  the  danger  thai 
called  forth  its  display.  Of  these  occasions,  two  may  be  sufficient  to 
notice ;  one  of  them  endangering  his  political,  and  the  other  his  per- 
sonal existence.  On  the  former,^  we  behold  hini  risking  station,  emolu- 
ment, and  power,  in  the  cause  of  loyal  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  at  a  time,  when  the  hopeless  recovery 
of  the  monarch  could  leave  no  expectation  of  recompense ;  at  a  time, 
when  wily  calculation  repudiated  the  side  of  the  crown,  as  a  sinking 
cause;  and  when,  in  his  most  sanguine  speculations,  he  could  have 
looked  to  no  other  issue  than  that  which  must  have  dismissed  him  from 
political  confidence.  On  the  other  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  we  be- 
hold him  exposing  himself  to  still  more  serious  hazard,  in  the  joint  de- 
fence of  the  king  and  the  constitution,  against  the  fiirious  onset  of  re- 
bellion. We  all  may  remember,  that  when  treason  wore  the  air  of 
triumph,  and  the  friends  of  loyalty  and  order  hung  their  heads,  he  stood 
prominent  and  erect :  when  many,  even  of  those  whose  fidelity  was  un- 
impeached,  seemed  to  feel,  that  prudence  required  of  them  a  more 
softened  accent  of  reprobation,  and  reserving  their  tones  of  boldness 
until  the  danger  had  parsed  by,  did  not  scruple  to  shrink  from  an  open 
avowal  of  their  sentiments :  when  many,  even  of  unquestioned  fortitude, 
deemed  it  not  inconsistent  with  that  fortitude,  to  seek  a  momentary 
shilter  from  the  storm :  when  treason  and  loyalty  hung  trembling  in 
doubtful  scales,  and  not  a  few  paused  to  see  which  would  preponderate : 
whtfn  it  appeared  to  many  not  unlikely,  that  rebellion  might  through 
success  change  its  title  to  revolution : — in  times,  and  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  whilst  he  was  known  to  be  the  object  eminently 
selected  for  vengeance  by  the  ferocity  of  an  ensanguined  rabble,  he  re- 
mained firm  and  unmoved :  he  stepped  not,  for  a  moment,  from  the 
post  of  duty  and  of  danger ;  and  sought  no  safety  from  the  perils  which 

*  The  mefttura  of  the  regcnc)  i»  that  to  which  rclcrence  is  here  nuule. 


assailed  him,  sb-vp  wh&t  might  arise  from  presenting  la  them  a  bold  i 
manly  froot. 

"  ir  from  hia  politiral  nc  pass  to  bis  judicial  conduct,  we  Jihall  find 
llie  firmness  of  the  former  equalled  by  the  decision,  the  promptitew, 
and  the  rectitude  of  the  latter.  Here  indeed  is  the  high  ground  of  tbic 
dislinguUhed  character.  Uniting  an  ardent  love  of  justice  with  a  rapid 
intuition  of  truth,  he  combined  in  himself  (he  two  great  cjualiiies  of  the 
judicial  station,  integrity  and  despatch  :  and  thus,  as  lar  as  lies  in  th« 
power  of  man,  he  diminished  the  evils  of  litigation,  by  taking  from  law 
all  its  delay,  and  much  of  its  uncertainty.  Neither  did  the  labours  of 
his  exalted  station  terminate  nilh  himself.  His  comprehensive  view 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  profession ;  and  it  was  not  more  bis 
Bludy  to  discharge  his  own  immediate  duties  with  fidelity,  tlian  to  en- 
lurce  on  others  the  due  observance  of  theirs.  To  purify  the  rourls  of 
justice  was  with  him  an  object  of  unremitting  attention :  and  ainoDgat 
the  unprincipled  part  of  the  lower  order  of  legal  practitiooens  it  will 
not  easily  be  foi^otten,  with  what  unwearied  vigilance  he  detected  aitd 
punished  every  attempt  (o  defeat  the  claims  of  cqnity,  by  the  technical 
dexterities  of  a  fraudulent  chicane.  Nor  were  the  salutary  effects  of 
his  superintending  care  confined  to  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  profes. 
■ion.  To  the  honest  exercise  of  that  authority,  which  the  emitunifle  of 
his  station  and  services  must  have  secured  to  his  official  representatioiM, 
we  may,  in  no  small  degree,  attribute  that  chasteness  of  selectioo, 
which  is  allowed  for  many  years  to  have  guided  the  judicial  appoint- 
ments. The  disinterested  friend  of  real  talents  and  true  legal  know, 
ledge,  to  the  zeal  and  moment  of  his  recommcndaliuns  is  the  public  in 
a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  many  splendid  ornaments  ofithicfa 
the  judicial  bench  of  this  country  can  boast;  for  it  may  safely  be  pro. 
nounced,  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  at  least,  the  wisdom  of  tbc 
government  took  the  direction  of  its  choice,  from  the  opinions  «nd 
views  of  him,  whom  all  knew  to  be  bo  nell-quatilied  lo  discern,  and  so 
warmly  interested  to  promote,  what  was  most  conducive  to  the  respec- 
tability of  the  bar,  and  the  interests  of  juhtice.  An  enemy  to  prv- 
lenders  of  all  descriptiuns, — to  those  who,  by  indirect  means,  would  in- 
tercept the  rewards  of  professional  ability  and  worth, — he  must  natnraUy 
have  lefl  behind  him  not  a  few  who  will  labour  to  traduce  his  charac- 
ter and  vilify  bis  motives;  but  from  all  that  is  liberal,  judicious,  and 
respectable  in  the  profession ;  Irom  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  an  upright  and  able  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  land  :  from 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  which  may  have  long  indeed  to  wail  for 
a  successor  possessed  of  similar  endowments;  the  most  honourabk-  and 
tasting  testimony  will  be  borne,  not  more  lo  his  exceilencles  as  a  judge, 
than  to  his  beneficial  exertions  as  superintendent  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  the  law. 

"  On  remaining  particulars  1  must  not  too  long  detain  your  alte»> 
tion.  As  to  his  private  life,  it  is  well-known,  that  the  same  sleadineaa 
which  sustained  his  public  conduct  governed  his  personal  attachmenla. 
His  friendships  were  sincere  and  fixed :  and  although  in  a  character 
marked  by  such  strength  of  features,  the  lincamenla  of  the  softer  virliwa 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  mix,  yet  they  wlio  knew  him  in  the  un- 
bendings  of  his  retirement  have  often  witui'swd  the  genuine  indication 
of  tlicir  existence,  and  can  fully  nlti«t  the  spontaneous  and  aniDiatcd 
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%  latent  lenderaeM,  which  it  seemed  as  much  liis  simly 
carefully  to  conceal,  as,  in  this  age  of  aJTected  sensibility,  it  is  that  of 
others  to  display.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  character,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  liabitual  dts);U5t  against  all  hypocritical  ap- 
pearances had  so  far  wrought  upon  his  mind,  as  to  render  him  g-enerally 
anxious  to  suppress,  lest  he  might  be  supposed  to  affect,  feeliDgs  and 
qualities  the  most  honourable  and  endearing.  The  occasions,  however, 
have  not  been  few,  in  which,  even  to  the  public  eye,  the  milder  affec- 
tions of  his  nature  have  broken  through  this  restraint.  And  if  the 
charities  of  domestic  life  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  kindly  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart,  perhaps  in  no  case  can  such  proofs  be  adduced  more 
abundant  and  convincing. 

"  In  all  mattere  of  pecuniary  concern,  his  dealings  were  directed  by 
a  strict  and  punctual  regard  to  his  engagements :  and,  at  the  same 
time,  distinguished  by  a  liberality  which,  without  indulging  in  those 
excesses  that  beget  embarrassment  anil  sacrifice  independence,  mani- 
festly evinced  a  mind  aloof  from  the  sordid  love  of  accumulation.  In 
him,  indeed,  honesty  and  liberality  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  claimed 
the  rank  of  virtues.  They  required  no  efTort,  and  could  boast  no 
triumph,  where  a  rooted  contempt  of  wealth  precluded  all  means  of 
their  counteraction.  And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  amongst 
the  numerous  calumnies  which  a  vindictive  malice  has  endeavoured  to 
cast  upon  the  fame  of  tliis  distinguished  person,  the  tongue  of  slander 
bas  never  whispered  tlie  imputation  of  a  single  act  of  mercenary  niean- 
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Francis  Eoerton.  duke  of  Bridgewater,  was  boni  in  173C,  and 
succeeded  to  the  dukedoui  on  the  death  of  his  fliier  brother  John,  in 
1746.  The  chief  merit  of  this  noblenmn  consists  in  the  impulse  which 
he  gave  to  the  internal  navigation  of  England  :  indeed,  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  that  extensive  system  of  canal- navigation  by 
which  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  of  England  have 
been  brought  into  such  cheap  and  speedy  communication  with  each 
other.  His  grace's  plans  were  ably  carried  into  execution  by  Brindley, 
'Jie  engineer,  and  have,  in  every  instance,  realised  more  than  the  nd- 
iwitoges  originally  contemplated  in  them. 

"  Among  other  eeUtes,"  says  the  writer  of  «  brief  uutice  of  the  duke 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April,  1803,  "  he  had  one  at  Worsley  iri 
(he  county  of  Lancaster,  rich  in  cool  mines,  but  which,  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  Und-carriage,  although  (he  rich  and  flourtehing  town  of 
Manchester  was  so  near,  was  of  little  value.  Desirous  of  working 
these  mines  to  advantage,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  navigable  canal  from 
his  own  estate  at  Worsley  to  Manchester.  For  this  purpose  hu  con- 
sulted the  ingenious  Mr  Brindley,  who  had  already  given  some  speci- 
mens of  bis  wonderful  abilities,  on  the  probability  of  executing  such  a 
work.  That  artist,  having  surveye<l  the  ground,  at  once  pronounced  it 
to  be  practicable.    Accordingly,  in  the  session  of  parliament  1758-9,  the 
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dake  applied  for  a  bill  to  make  a  oavigable  canal  from  Salford,  near 
Manchester,  to  Worsley.     His  grace  met  with  great  opposition  in  its 
passage  through  the  two  houses,  and  it  would  now  appear  inconceivable 
that  such  strong  prejudices  should  have  been  entertained  against  a  plan 
of  public  utility,  so  apparently  advantageous.     The  duke  however  suc- 
ceeded, and  immediately  set  about  his  work,  which  appeared  to  promise 
so  well,  that  the  next  year  he  applied  for,  and  obtained  another  act  to 
enable  him  to  extend  the  line,  and  to  pass  from  Worsley  over  the  river 
Irwell,  near  Barton-bridge,  to  the  town  of  Manchester.     The  duke  of 
Bridgewater  had  not  only  the  merit  of  having  spirit  to  commence  works 
of  such  immense  magnitude,  but  h\qo  for  having  called  into  action  the 
great  abilities  of  the  late  Mr  James  Brindley,  who,  with  little  aid  from 
education,  and  less  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  planned  and  executed 
works  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  first  and  best  of  artists. 
The  duke  was  repeatedly  advised  to  drop  the  business,  but  confiding  iu 
the  assurances  of  Mr  Brindley,  he  persevered,  and  the  aqueduct  over 
the  river  Irwell  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  abilities  of  the  artist,  for  ages.     An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  immense  profit  arising  from  this  undertaking  by 
a  recent  event.     When  the  loan,  commonly  called  the  loyalty  loan,  was 
negotiating,  his  grace  was  able  to  subscribe  for,  and  actually  paid  down 
immediately,  the  sum  of  £100,000.     Besides  the  duke's  concern  in  this 
Canal,  he  has  been  a  liberal  promoter  of,  and  subscriber  to  that  great 
work,  the  Grand  Trunk-navigation,  which  extends  from  his  own  navi- 
gation at  Preston-brook,    to   the  river  Trent  near  Derby.     He  was* 
indeed,  so  convinced  of  the  utility  of  these  kinds  of  undertakings,  as  to 
be  always  ready  to  assist  with  his  parliamentary  influence  for  the  fur- 
thering of  any  well-digested  plan.     In  politics,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater 
did  not  take  any  very  active  part.     Yet  wc  sometimes  found  him  at 
his  place  in  the  house  of  peers.     In  1762  his  name  is  in  the  division 
on  a  motion  to  withdraw  tlie  British  troops  from  Germany,  and  on  the 
loss  of  the  motion  joining  in  a  protest.     When  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Stamp-act  was  in  agitation,  his  grace  was  a  strong  opposer  of  that 
measure;  and  in  1784,  when  a  certain  powerful  interest  was  made  use 
of  to  prevent  Mr  Fox's  India-bill  from  passing  into  a  law,  the  duke  was 
active  therein.     In  general  his  politics  were  guided  by  that  of  his  noble 
brother-in-law  the  marquess  of  Stafford.*' 

The  duke's  property  in  Lancashire  was  entailed  on  Earl  Gower*s 
second  son.  Dying  unmarried,  his  title  of  duke  became  extinct,  bat 
that  of  earl  of  Bridgewater,  with  the  other  minor  titles,  descended  to 
Major-general  John  William  Egerton,  oldest  son  of  Dr  Egerton, 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  also  succeeded  to  his  estates  in  Buckinghamshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  funded  property. 

BORN  A.  D.   1733. DIED  A.  I>.    1802. 

Lloyd,  Lord  Ken  yon  was  bom  at  Gredington,  in  Flintshire,  in 
the  year  1733.  lie  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Llo^'d  Kenyon,  Esq., 
originally  of  Brynn,  in  the  same  county,  and  one  of  the  younger  sons 
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of  the  ancient  family  oT  Kcoyon,  o(  Peeic  in  Lancashire.  He  reoeivnl 
the  elementary  part  of  his  education  at  Rutbin  in  Dfniiigbiliirv. 
vltenco  he  wag  taken  at  an  eoriy  age,  and  articled  to  Mr  TcMnlioson, 
BTi  attorney,  at  Nanlwich  in  Cheshire.  On  the  expiration  o(  his  ar. 
tiules,  Mr  Kenyon  determined  to  enter  into  a  line  which  aAbrded  a 
more  ample  scope  to  his  industry  and  talents,  and,  accordingly,  he  be- 
caoie  a  tncinbcr  of  the  society  of  Lincoln'*  Inn,  in  Trinity  term,  1754 
and  after  a  sedulous  application  to  the  requisite  studies,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  Hilary  term,  1761. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  bis  professional  career,  the  advancement  of  Mr 
Kenyon  was  but  slow  ;  he  weis  unassiated  by  those  means  which  power- 
ful connexion  and  interest  afford  ;  added  to  this,  the  branch  nf  his  pro- 
fessioD  to  which  be  chietly  applied  hinmclf,  namely,  that  of  conveyanc- 
ing, was  not  calculated  to  bring  him  furward  into  jiublic  notice.  Bul 
the  sterling  merit  of  genuine  abilities  and  persevering  industry  were 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Mr  Kenyon  rose  gradually  into  practice ;  few 
opinions  at  the  bar,  at  that  time,  carried  more  nc-ight  and  authority; 
and  he  was  frequently  recurred  to  a^  an  advocate. 

Id  1773,  Mr  Kenyon  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  his  rela- 
tive, Mary,  the  third  daughter  of  George  Kenyon,  of  Peele  in  Lan- 
cashire :  and  not  long  after,  be  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Mr  after- 
wards Lord  Thurlow.  About  Ibis  period  too,  and  for  some  years  after, 
his  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery  was  very  eslensivc,  and  of  the 
most  lucrative  kind.  In  1780  a  circumstance  occnrred  which  not  a 
lillle  contributed  to  establbh  his  reputation  as  an  advocate  and  public 
spealier,  namely,  his  being  employed  as  leading  counsel  for  the  defence 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  on  B  charge  of  high  treason.  On  ttiis  inlo- 
restiug  occasion,  Mr  Kenyon 's  second  was  Mr  Erskine,  who  on  that 
day  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  in  a  great  degree  laid 
the  founilation  of  his  future  fame,  in  April,  I76S,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Rockingham  party  to  ministerial  power.  Mr  Kenyon  was, 
without  serving  the  inlennediate  office  of  solicitor,  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant situation  of  attomey -general,  and  at  the  sams  tinle  chief-Justice 
of  Chester.  The  circumstauoe  of  Mr  Kenyon's  direct  promotion  to  the 
office  of  attorney -general  was  regarded  as  a  singular  case ;  similar  pro- 
motions however  had  before  occurred. 

In  parliament  Mr  Kenyon  look  a  decided  part  in  politics,  warmly 
attaching  himself  to  the  party  of  Pitt,  and  he  distinguished  himxelf  nut 
a  little  by  his  speeches  on  the  noted  alfair  of  the  coalition,  Mr  Fox'.* 
India-bill,  Ac.  He  conducted  tlu.'  giroaecution  agaiust  Home  Tookr  : 
and  he  opposed  a  motion  fur  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  adniiiiii- 
tration  of  criminal  Justice.  "  If."  said  he,  "  we  allow  every  pitiful  pa- 
triot thus  to  insult  ui  with  ridiculous  accusations,  without  making  him 
pay  fbrteit  for  his  temerity,  we  shall  be  eternally  ps»tered  with  the 
humming  and  buizing  of  these  stingleis  wasps.  Though  tliey  cannot 
wound  or  poison,  they  can  tease  and  vex..  I  hope  we  t<hall  now  hanille 
them  so  roughly,  as  to  make  this  the  last  of  such  audacious  aitrmpto." 
He  took  an  active  part  in  a  debate  on  the  susiHUsioii  oflhc  haWas  cor- 
pus act,  in  the  course  of  which  h<>  exclaimed,  "  Treason  and  rebetliun 
ore  properly  and  peculiarly  the  native  growth  of  Anivrica  1"  Uue  of 
the  hut  oecasions  on  which  he  spoke  io  the  bomta  of  commons,  wa«  the 
debate   on   a   bill   fur  the  relief  of  the   Roman  Catholics, — ■  UiCB*ur« 
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which  he  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  oppoce.  In  Marcli,  1784,  fa« 
nas  appointed  roaster  of  the  rolls, — an  office  of  high  judicial  digniij, 
and  generally  leading  to  still  higher  legal  honours.  However,  it* 
emoluments  fell  very  far  short  of  those  which  Mr  Kenjon  nfrceuaaiily 
relinquished  by  discontinuing  his  professional  pursuits  as  a  coDBsel. 
About  this  time  he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  this  situation  Sir  Lloyd 
Kenyon  continued  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  1788,  when,  on  tbe 
resignation  of  the  venerable  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who,  for  the  lung  inter- 
val of  thirty-lwo  years,  had  held  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  at  the  aane 
time  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kenyon,  Baron 
of  Gr«dington,  in  the  county  of  Flint.  He  was  now  fixed  in  a  Bittuuioo 
which,  though  not  nominally  the  highest,  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant ofBce  in  the  administration  of  the  law  of  tliis  country ;  and  Lord 
Kenyon  furnished  an  instance  nearly  oa  striking  as  that  of  the  ilUo- 
triouB  Hardwicke,  that  the  profession  of  the  law  is  that  whicb,  of  all 
others,  affords  the  fairest  opportunities  for  the  exertion  of  genuine 
talent  and  persevering  industry, — whether  the  object  be  the  grauficft> 
tion  of  ambition  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours  in  the  state, 
or  the  possession  of  abundant  wealth.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  to  assist  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  eare  of  the  king's  person ;  and 
in  1796,  was  made  custos-rotulomm  and  lord-lieutenant  of  fai>  native 
county.  He  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  as  judge,  and  lo  take 
part  in  the  principal  political  questions  of  the  period,  conatandy  voting 
with  the  tories,  and  opposing  the  liberal  party,  till  his  death,  wbicli 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  April,  1602,  at  Both. 

Lord  Kenyon  merits  praise  for  his  noble,  firm,  and  persevering  ex- 
ertions to  keep  the  channels  of  the  law  clear  and  unpolluted  by  low  and 
sordid  practices,  and  which  were  particularly  exemplified  In  the  vigilant 
and  salutary  exercise  of  his  authority  over  the  attorneys  of  his  own 
court.  Another  consideration  which  highly  redounds  to  the  honour 
of  his  lordship's  magisterial  character,  is  the  strictness  with  which  he 
administered  the  law  against  the  pernicious  tribe  of  gamblera  of  every 
description. 

In  private  life  the  character  of  Lord  Kenyon  was  amiable  and  praii»- 
worthy.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  remarkably  lenipierate  and  regn* 
Inr;  but  the  gratuitous  assistance,  in  bis  professional  capacity,  which 
it  was  well-known  he  had  often  affonled  lo  necessitous  and  injured  indivi- 
duals, does  away  the  imputation  that  a  fondness  for  money  was  rather 
a  prevailing  trait  in  his  character.  Of  his  habits,  when  chief-justice, 
tlie  following  anecdote  is  related.  A  gentleman  who  had  sold  Lord 
Kenyon  a  cottage  at  Richmond,  going  into  the  neighbourhood,  had  a 
mind  to  take  a  view  of  his  old  residence;  and,  on  application,  was 
readily  admitted  by  the  housekeeper.  Entering  the  principal  room,  ke 
•aw  on  the  table  some  books,  which  proved  to  be  the  Bible,  Epictetw, 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  "Does  my  lord  read  this?"  said  tlM 
gentleman,  taking  up  the  Bible.  "  No  air,"  replied  the  woman,  "  be  b 
always  j>oring  over  this  little  book,"  pointing  lo  Epictetus:  "I  don't 
know  what  it  is,"  added  she,  "  but  my  lady  reads  the  other  two.  Tbey 
cfime  down  here  on  a  Saturday  evening,  bring  a  shoulder  i  r  leg  of  nuaU 
till)  with  them,  which  serves  fur  Sunday,  and  they  leave  me 
« liich  "frvp  me  fur  the  week." 


ffvamin,  Mukt  ot  Mtttforti. 

HOKN    A.   D.    1765.— DIED    A.   D.    1802. 

Fhancir,  Dukb  or  Bedford  wu  born  on  the  SSd  of  July,  1765; 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  grandhther  in  1771,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  fortunes  of  his  ftuniij'.  His  grace  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  Loughborough  house,  a  seminary  at  that  time  much  in 
fashion  as  a  preparatory  school.  From  this  place  he  was  removed  at 
an  eariy  iwritjd  to  Westoiinster  school,  where,  by  the  blow  of  a  cricket- 
ball,  he  became  subject  to  an  inveterate  hernia,  which  proved  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  his  pretnatun?  death. 

It  i:>  not  understood,  however,  that  his  grace  woa  a  very  deep  profi- 
cient in  the  ctoasjcs,  and  we  believe  he  considered  bis  own  education  as 
having  been  neglected;  but  this  was  aniply  compensated  by  the  un- 
common vigour  of  his  mind,  and  his  application  to  useful  studies  in  his 
mature  years.  The  turf  seems  to  have  engaged  his  early  and  most 
earnest  attention  ;  it  was  indeed  the  favourite  pursuit  of  his  grandfather, 
but  his  grace  seems  to  have  addicted  himiielf  to  this  sport  rather  from  a 
predilection  for  the  noble  animal  which  is  the  object  of  it,  than  from 
the  mere  love  of  gambling.  His  attention  was  soon  directed  to  a  more 
important  and  patriotic  object, — the  general  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  encouragement  of  every  art  subservient  to  that  truly 
meritorious  science. 

The  late  Mr  Bakewell  was  one  of  his  first  instructors  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  cattle  and  the  means  of  improving  the  breed.  But  he  soon 
equalled,  and  was  thought  by  some  to  have  excelled,  his  master,  both  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  theory  and  the  practice.  In  whatever  his 
grace  engaged,  two  qualities  generally  insured  success, — a  clear  judg- 
ment and  indefatigable  perseverance  ;  while  his  lai^e  properly  amply 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  procuring  able  assistance,  and  direct- 
ing it  in  the  most  effectual  manner  in  the  pursuit  of  his  end. 

From  his  first  outset  in  public  life,  he  was  connected  with  Mr  Fo«, 
and  was  a  firm  and  disinterested  supporter  ul  whig  principles.  Yet  it 
wat  long  before  his  grace  could  so  far  overconie  his  natural  diffidence 
OS  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak  in  public  Whit  tJie  persuasions  of 
those  whose  opinions  he  most  respected  could  not  effect,  was  unex- 
pectedly produced  by  a  momentary  glow  of  indignation  ;  he  commenced 
■lis  career  as  a  public  speaker,  by  wliat  is  generally  considered  as  the 
most  difficult  effort  of  an  orator— a  reply.  In  m  debate  in  the  house  of 
lurds,  his  grace  imagining  himself  personally  alluded  to  by  cue  of  the 
speaker*,  r««e  and  defended  himself  and  bis  party  in  a  most  aoiraated 
and  able  manner.  From  that  period  he  occasionally  spoke  upon  the  most 
important  (luestions  that  divided  the  house,  and  was  constantly  beard, 
even  by  his  advenariea,  with  the  most  respMHful  attention.  He  op- 
posed the  war  in  its  commencement,  and  predicted  most  of  the  calami- 
ties and  miseries  which  ensued  from  iL  With  the  rest  of  the  whig 
Iiarty  be  seceded  from  parliament  in  1796,  and  very  setdoin  was  seaii 
in  his  place  in  the  house  till  alWr  the  change  of  ministry  in  the  begin- 
ning of  |(*01. 
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Hu  grace  died,  after  a  brief  ill aess,  on  iIil-  Vd  of  March,  1802.  Hk 
person  was  tall  and  well-pru[>ortioi)ed ;  his  countenance  corre»potKl«l 
with  the  rraiikneas  and  liberality  ol'  bis  diepiwition, — it  waa  handsome 
and  had  a  pleasing  expression.  Hjs  external  deportment  was  ea*y  and 
unaffected. 

Though  better  acquainted  with  matters  of  business  in  the  detaH  ihaa 
most  men,  yet  a  greatness  o(  design  is  evident  in  all  his  plans ;  h«  never 
undertook  any  tiling  upon  a  small  or  trifling  scale.  The  roagniSornor 
of  the  improvements  on  the  Bloonisbury  estate  were  correspondent  to 
the  laste  of  the  proprietor.  Had  it  pleased  Profidence  to  proloog  bit 
useful  life,  he  would  have  probably  effected  more  for  the  iiuprovencai 
of  his  country  than  any  individual  of  the  age,  without  excepting  the 
duke  of  Bridgewalcr  himaell^  He  took  an  active  and  conspicuQiu  cliare 
in  every  public  institution  tor  the  promotion  of  those  arts  wliieh  are 
Msential  to  the  welfare  of  a  country;  and  where  bi:<  name  and  example 
could  be  of  service,  they  were  never  withheld-  Though  bU  iDOonM 
was  immense,  he  never  thought  of  reserving  any  part  of  it ;  it  was  all 
consumed  by  his  bounty  and  his  improvement* ;  and  so  great  and  extan* 
sive  were  hb  plans,  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Fiis,  "  his  inaDificvDCe 
might,  if  he  had  lived,  have  engaged  him  in  expenses,  to  which  eren 
his  princely  fortune  would  have  been  found  inadequate." 

Mr  Pox,  on  moving  the  writ  for  Tavistock,  consequent  nn  the  dera- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  dukedom,  said  i — "  To  appreciate  hi* 
merits  Justly,  we  must  consider,  not  only  the  advantages,  but  (be  dis- 
advantages, connected  with  such  circumstances.  The  dangers  atteudasg 
prosperity  in  general,  and  high  situations  in  particular, — the  corrupiiDi; 
influence  of  flattery,  to  which  men  in  such  situations  are  mcrre  peculiarly 
exposed, — have  been  the  theme  of  moralists  in  all  ages,  and  in  alt  na- 
tions i  but  how  arc  these  dangers  increased  with  respect  to  tiim  who 
succeeds  in  his  childhood  to  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  a  kingdom 
such  as  this, — and  who,  having  lost  his  jiarenti,  is  never  approached  by 
any  being  who  is  not  represented  to  him  as  in  some  degree  hi»  jnrerior': 
Unless  blessed  with  a  heart  uncommonly  susceptible  and  disponed  to 
virtue,  how  should  he  who  has  scarce  ever  seen  an  equal,  have  a  con* 
mon  feeling  and  a  just  sympathy  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  •eeoa  to 
buve  been  formed  rather  for  him.  and  as  instruments  of  his  gratiftoatMm, 
than  together  with  him  for  the  general  purposes  of  nature  ?  Jastlv 
the  Roman  satirist  remarked, 


n  rerml  huiu 


he  »r»y 


This  was  precisely  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  nor  do  I 
that  his  education  was  perfectly  exempt  from  the  defects  usually 
ing  to  such  Hiiuations;  but  virtue  found  her  own  way.  and  on  t.  _ 
«dc  where  the  danger  was  the  greatest  was  her  triumph  moat  conpleiX 
"  ■■  ■■  le  of  selfiahnesj  no  man  was  ever  w)  eminently  frre.  No 
wn  gratihcatiun  ho  low,  that  of  others  so  high,  in  kirn  e>ti- 
contribute  to  the  w.'ifare  of  his  fellow -citizens  wita  tlw 
nitted  pursuit  of  his  life,  by  his  example  and  his  beoHh 
■r  thctn  better,  wiser,  and 


From  the  blar 
raan  put  his  o 


I   happier 


rt-d  ll» 


public ;  but  not  only  the  public  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of 
rely  the  boily  corjiorale  (if  1  may  no  expt«H  tnyidO 


a  word, — nut  n 
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which  bears  that  name, — but  man  in  his  individual  capacity, — all  who 
came  within  his  notice  and  deserved  his  protection,  were  objects  of  his 
generous  concern.  From  his  station,  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance 
was  larger  than  that  of  most  other  men ;  yet  in  this  extended  circle 
few, — very  few, — could  be  counted  to  whom  he  had  not  found  some 
occasion  to  be  serviceable.  To  be  useful, — whether  to  the  public  at 
large, — whether  to  his  relations  and  nearer  friends, — or  even  to  any 
individual  of  his  species,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  He  died, 
it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  celibacy ;  but  if  they  may  be  called  a  man's  chil- 
dren whose  concerns  arc  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own, — to  protect  whom 
from  evil  is  the  daily  object  of  his  care, — to  promote  whose  welfare  he 
exerts  every  faculty  of  which  he  is  possessed, — if  such,  I  say,  are  to  be 
esteemed  our  children,  no  man  had  ever  a  more  numerous  family  than 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  only  circumstance,"  continued  the  orator, 
*'  like  a  failing  in  this  great  character  was,  that  while  indulging  his 
darling  passion  for  making  himself  useful  to  others,  he  might  be  too 
regardless  of  future  consequences  to  himself  and  family.  The  love  of 
utility  was  indeed  his  darling,  his  ruling  passion.  Even  in  his  recrea- 
tions,— and  he  was  by  no  means  naturally  averse  to  such  as  were  suit- 
able to  his  station  in  life, — no  less  than  in  his  graver  hours,  he  so  much 
loved  to  keep  this  grand  object  in  view,  that  he  seemed  by  degrees  to 
grow  weary  of  every  amusement  which  was  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  it.  Agriculture  he  judged  rightly  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all 
sciences ;  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  department  in  which  his  services  to  his  country 
might  be  bene6cial.  To  agiiculture,  therefore,  he  principally  applied 
himself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  with  his  great  capacity,  activity, 
and  energy,  he  must  have  attained  his  object,  and  made  himself  emi- 
nently useful  in  that  important  branch  of  political  economy." 

Mr  Fox,  in  touching  upon  the  political  character  of  his  noble  friend, 
said : — **  I  believe  few  if  any  of  us  are  so  infatuated  with  the  extreme 
notions  of  philosophy  as  not  to  feel  a  partial  veneration  for  the  princi- 
ples,— some  leaning  even  to  the  prejudices  of  ancestors,  especially  if 
they  were  of  any  note, — from  whom  we  are  respectively  descended. 
Such  biasscs  are  always,  as  I  suspect,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism and  public  virtue ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome 
they  were  so  considered.  No  man  had  ever  less  of  family-pride,  in  the 
bad  sense,  than  the  duke  of  Bedford;  but  he  had  a  great  and  just  re- 
spect for  his  ancestors.  Now,  if,  upon  the  principle  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,  it  was  in  Rome  thought  excusable  for  one  of  the  Claudii 
to  have,  in  conformity  with  the  general  manners  of  their  race,  some- 
thing too  much  of  an  aristucratical  pride  and  haughtiness, — surely  in 
this  country  it  is  not  unpardonable  in  a  Russell  to  be  zealously  attached 
to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  peculiarly  tenacious  of  the  popular  parts 
of  our  constitution.  It  is  excusable,  at  least,  in  one  who  numbers 
amongst  his  ancestors  the  great  earl  of  Bedford, — the  patron  of  Pym, 
and  the  friend  of  Hampden, — to  be  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  liberty ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  descendant  of  Lord  Russell  should  feel  more 
than  common  horror  for  arbitrary  power,  and  a  quick, — perhaps  even 
a  jealous  discernment, — of  any  approach  or  tendency  in  the  system  of 
government  to  that  dreaded  eviL" 


imaiiam  iaooDfall. 
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The  folluwiiig  notice  of  tliis  celcbraied  journalist  and  political  )uioi«r 
appeared  in  tlie  '  Montlily  Maguxine'  for  October,  1603,  a  few  wevlu 
alter  his  death  : — 

"  He  was  early  plnced  by  hie  lather  under  Mr  Baldirio,  of  PateniM- 
ter-raw,  to  leani  the  art  of  printing;  from  whose  house  be  went  back  to 
bia  lather's  ofHce,  and  ossiBled  in  the  printing  and  editing  of  a  daily 
paper  entitled  'The  Public  Advertiser,'  MrWoodfnll  became  so  wann 
an  amateur  of  the  drama,  that,  in  bis  younger  yean,  to  gratify  liia  pen- 
chant for  the  stage,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Scotlaud,  and  prrfomieJ 
several  times  Ibr  bis  own  amuBemenl  in  ibe  compuny  of  a  Mr  Fisber- 
He  uned  to  relate  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  this  jaunt,  the  moat  for- 
tunate event  of  which,  however,  was  bis  marriage  with  a  most  amiable 
woman,  with  whom  be  returned  to  the  metropolis  about  the  year  177;^ 
and  then  engaged  himself  as  editor  of  'The  London  Packet-'  Fram 
this  he  was  called  by  the  proprietors  of  '  The  Morning  Chronicle'  to 
the  double  station  of  printer  and  editor,  which  he  filled  with  much  cmlit 
to  himself  until  the  year  1789,  when  he  commenced  a  paper  called  *  Tbc 
Diary'  on  his  own  account,  Mr  WoodfaJI  was  the  first  writer  who 
undertook  to  detail  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  two  hoUBc*  of  par- 
liament  on  the  night  of  the  proceeding.  Before  his  time,  a  very  tbort 
sketch  of  the  debate  was  all  that  the  newspapers  attempted  to  gire  ua 
[lie  same  night,  and  the  more  detailed  reports  were  deferred  lo  some 
subsequent  day.  Blessed  with  a  most  retentive  memorj-,  Mr  WoodfaU 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
snine  night.  Without  taking  a  note  to  assist  his  memory, — without  Utc 
use  of  an  amanuensis  to  ease  his  laliour, — he  has  been  known  to  write 
sixteen  columns,  after  having  sat  in  a  crowded  gallery  for  ^  maDV 
hours,  without  any  iuterval  of  rest.  He  even  took  no  small  pride  in 
this  exertion,  which,  however,  brought  him,  it  soems,  mare  praise  tltaa 
profit.  It,  indeed,  insensibly  wore  down  his  constitution,  whicb  WM 
naturally  a  good  one;  and,  when  other  papers,  by  the  division  of  labour, 
produced  the  same  length  of  details  with  an  earlier  publication,  be  re- 
luctantly yielded  the  contest,  and  suffered  his  'Diary'  to  expire.  Since 
that  time  he  employed  his  talents  in  various  publications.     He  aougiit, 

in  the  decliue  of  bis  lifi',  to  be  appointed  Remembrancer  of  the  City, 

an  office  for  which  he  wns  allowed  by  all  to  be  peculiarly  qualified;  b«l 
private  friendships  and  superior  interest  prevailed  here  over  nmdat 
merit.  Mr  Woodfall  jKissessed  all  the  virtues  of  private  life  that  oaa 
endear  a  mau  lo  society,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  hi*  Ut. 
i-rary  talents.  His  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive;  indeed,  wer« 
it  not  for  this  quality,  be  would  probably  have  risen  to  affluence  Ju  a 
world  upon  which  he  certainly  entered  with  a  competence,  but  leA  in 
very  bumble  circumstances.  Aided  and  incited,  however,  by  this  ^4. 
vontaga,  he  explored  a  path  hitherto  unknown,  and  commenced  and 
finished  a  career  of  great  but  unprofitable  labour.  In  this  line  be  at- 
tained the   highest  dt^rce  of  celebrity,  as   well   for  the  fidelity  at  lin 
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report,  as  the  quantity  and  rapidity  of  his  execution.  In  the  year  1784 
Mr  Woodfall  was  invited  to  Dublin,  to  report  the  debates  upon  the 
Commercial  propositions ;  at  which  time>  so  great  was  his  fame,  crowds 
followed  him  through  the  streets,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
whom  they  considered  as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  Mr 
Woodfall  was  also  devoted  to  the  belles  lettres ;  and,  as  such,  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Savage,  &c.  &c.  He  was  so 
passionately  fond  of  theatrical  representations  as  never  to  have  missed 
the  first  performance  of  a  new  piece  for  the  last  forty  years;  and  the 
public  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  taste,  that  his  criticbms 
were  generally  decisive  of  the  fall  or  fortune  of  the  piece  and  the  per- 
former. Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  family,  Mr  Woodfall  had 
placed  all  his  hopes  on  a  most  precarious  species  of  property;  he  became 
the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  which  his  talents,  indeed,  raised  to  emi- 
nence, but  the  talents  of  no  individual  could  secure  it  a  permanent  sta- 
tion upon  that  eminence.  The  paper  unfortunately  fell,  and  with  it 
fell  all  his  hopes.  Though  disappointed,  however,  he  was  not  to  be 
diverted  fi*om  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  he  had  visited  so  lately  as  the 
27th  of  last  July.  Although  far  advanced  in  life,  he  was  active,  ani- 
mated, and  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  without  the  appear 
ance  of  any  considerable  decay  of  his  physical  strength." 


aiiam^  ^Twrouttt  Buttratt* 

BORN  A.  D.   1731. — DIED  A.  D.   1804. 

Adam  Duncan,  the  hero  of  Camperdown,  was  born  at  Dundee  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1731.  He  was  the  second  son  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
which  had  been,  for  a  succession  of  generations,  lairds  of  Lundie  in 
Perthshire.  Having,  like  most  younger  brothers,  to  push  his  way  in 
the  world  by  his  own  exertions,  he  made  choice  of  the  naval  profession, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  seaman  under  Captain  Haldane  of  the 
Shoreham  frigate.  In  1749  he  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Centu- 
rion, under  Keppel.  In  1755  he  became  second  lieutenant  of  the  Nor- 
wich. He  was  next  employed  on  board  the  Torbay,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  Goree.  In  1759  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
commander;  and  in  1761  was  appointed  post-captain  of  the  Valiant, 
in  which  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Havannah.  On  this  latter 
occasion  some  discussion  arising  as  to  a  few  ships  on  the  stocks,  which 
the  governor  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  saving,  Duncan,  it  is 
said,  <'  privately  took  a  few  persons  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  by  setting  fire  to  the  cause  of  it  This  act,*' 
it  is  added,  *<  was  much  approved  by  the  besiegers,  in  both  departments 
of  the  service,  as  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  settling  a  troublesome 
dispute:  for  obvious  reasons,  however,  the  affair  was  kept  extremely 
quiet ;  and  it  was  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons,  by  what  means 
this  apparent  accident  so  fortunately  and  critically  happened.'* 

In  the  battle  between  the  Rriti^h  and  Spanish  fleets  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1779,  Duncan,  in  the  Monarch  of  seventy-four  guns,  passed 
a-head   of  the  other  vessels,  and   couinienced  the  action.     The  San 
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Augui^lin  struck  lo  the  Monarch,  but  the  rigging  of  the  latter  vcmel 
hail  been  so  damaged  in  the  contest,  that  Dntican  was  under  the  nece»- 
Bity  of  allowing  another  conimander  to  take  possession  of  his  oppoDeot. 
In  I7H2  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blenheim  of  ninety  guns.  In  1787 
lie  became  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue:  in  1793  vice-admiral;  and  in  1705 
he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  received  the  coninwD^  of 
the  northern  squadron. 

Me  was  engaged  lilockadiog  the  Texel  when  the  mutiny  whidi  bad 
broken  out  in  the  Channel-tleet  spread  to  his  own,  and  he  wks  l«ft  wiib 
only  three  ships  to  perfbrm  his  arduous  service.  While  la  this  siliJStioii> 
by  constantly  making  signals  as  If  there  were  ships  in  the  otKiig,  Iio  ctfr< 
ceived  the  Dutch  into  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  bis  squadron  was  at 
band.  Symptoms  of  mutiny  at  last  appeared  amongst  his  own  crew. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  whole  on  deck,  and  timily  told  tbem  thai 
he  would,  with  his  own  hand,  put  to  death  tl)e  £rst  mau  who  ahoHM 
presume  to  display  the  slightest  symptom  of  rebellion.  Then,  nddn  ■ 
ing  himself  lo  one  of  the  dIsaHected,  he  asked,  "  Do  you,  sir,  waut  ta 
take  the  command  of  the  ship  out  of  my  hands  ?"  The  mnn  iBame- 
diati'ly  replied  in  the  atBrmative :  and  Duncan  would,  as  it  is  stated, 
have  carried  his  threat  into  instant  execution,  had  not  hia  arm  been 
arrested  by  llie  chaplain.  He  then  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  tone, — 
"  Let  those  who  will  stand  by  me  and  my  offloere,  pass  over  immediately 
to  the  starboai'd  side  of  the  ship,  that  we  may  see  who  are  our  friendf, 
and  who  are  our  opponents  !"  The  whole  crew  obeyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six,  who  were  immediately  seized  and  put  in  irons,  but  re- 
stored to  liberty,  aDer  a  brief  confinement,  on  expressing  cwotritton 
for  their  conduct. 

Before  having  recourse  to  this  stern  measure,  Admiral  Duacan  had 
addressed  the  assembled  crew  in  the  following  admirable  speech  :  *■  Mv 
lads, — I  once  more  call  you  Ic^ether  with  a  sorrowful  heart  ttom  what 
I  have  lately  seen, — the  disaffection  of  the  fleets, — 1  call  it  disafftjctioo, 
for  the  crews  have  no  grievances.  To  be  deserted  by  my  Heel  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  is  a  disgrace  which  1  believe  never  before  happenrd 
to  a  Britbh  admiral ;  nor  could  I  have  supposed  it  possible.  My  gTeaiest 
comfort  under  God  is,  that  I  have  been  supported  by  the  oHicera,  m*. 
men,  and  marines,  of  this  ship ;  for  which,  with  a  heart  overtjowing  wUh 
gratitude,  I  request  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  1  flatter  mytclf 
much  good  may  result  from  your  example,  by  bringing  those  deliwlcd 
people  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  nut  only  to  ibcir  king 
and  country,  but  to  themselves.  The  British  navy  has  ever  been  tlio 
support  of  that  liberty  which  has  been  handed  down  lo  us  by  oar  an- 
cestors,  and  which  I  trust  we  shall  maintain  to  the  latest  posterity  ;  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  unanimity  and  obedience.  This  ship's  cwn* 
pany,  and  others  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  iluir  lojall; 
and  good  order,  deserve  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be  the  fat  ouriittt  of  a 
grateful  country ;  ibey  will  also  have  from  their  Inward  fei-hogs  «  com- 
fort which  will  be  lasting,  aud  not  like  the  fleeting  and  false  euofiiteisca 
of  those  who  have  swerved  from  their  duly.  It  has  often  been  tnjr  pride 
with  you  to  look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  wlio  dreaileil  comlu 
out  to  meet  ns ; — my  pride  is  now  bumbled  indceil  I — my  feelings  ai« 
not  easily  lo  be  expressed  1 — our  cup  has  overfluncil,  and  made  lu  wma- 
ton.      The  nil-wise  Providence  has  given   us  Ihis  chiik  as  a   unralag. 
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and  I  hope  wc  shall  improve  by  it.  On  him  then  let  us  trust,  where 
our  only  security  can  be  found.  I  find  there  are  many  good  men 
among  us;  for  my  own  part  I  have  had  full  confidence  of  all  in  this 
ship :  and  once  more  bog  to  express  my  approbation  of  your  conduct. 
May  God  who  has  thus  far  conducted  you,  continue  to  do  so;  and  may 
the  British  navy,  the  glory  and  support  of  our  country,  be  restored  to 
its  wonted  splendour,  and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the 
terror  of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  our  duty  and  obedience ;  and  let  us  pray  that  the  Almighty 
God  may  keep  us  in  the  right  way  of  thinking.  God  bless  you  all  !'* 
This  speech  is  said  to  have  so  affected  the  crew,  that  scarce  a  dry  eye 
was  to  be  seen  on  their  retiring. 

Shortly  aflcr  this.  Admiral  Duncan  was  forced  to  put  into  Yarmouth 
to  refit,  leaving  Captain  Trollope  on  the  look-out.  De  Winter,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  to  sea,  but  intelligence  being 
instantly  conveyed  to  Duncan,  he  immediately  sailed,  and  succeeded 
ill  placing  his  Hcct  between  the  Batavian  fleet  and  the  Texel.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  principal  portion  of  the  despatch  to  the  admiralty  in  which 
Duncan  announced  bis  capture  of  the  enemy's  fleet : 


'*  Venerable  at  Sba,  IQth  October^  1797, 
off  the  Coast  of  Holland. 

<*  Sir, — Be  pleased  to  acquaint  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, that,  judging  it  of  consequence  their  lordships  should  have  infor- 
mation as  early  as  possible  of  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  De  Winter,  I  despatched  the  Rose  cutter  at  three 
p.  M.  on  the  12th  (llth)  instant,  with  a  short  letter  to  you  immediately 
after  the  action  was  ended.  I  have  now  further  to  acquaint  you,  for 
their  lordships*  information,  that  in  the  night  of  the  lOth  instant,  af^er 
I  had  sent  away  to  you  my  letter  of  that  date,  I  placed  my  squadron  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  returning  to  the  Texrl 
without  my  falling  in  with  them.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  llth  1  got  sight  of  Captain  Trollope*s  squadron,  with  signals  Hying 
for  an  enemy  to  leeward ;  I  immediately  bore  up,  and  made  the  signal 
for  a  general  chase,  and  soon  got  sight  of  them,  forming  in  a  line  on 
the  larboard  tack  to  receive  us,  the  wind  at  N.  W.  As  we  approached 
near  I  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  shorten  sail,  in  order  to  con- 
nect them ;  soon  afler  I  saw  the  land  between  Camperdown  and  Egmont, 
about  nine  miles  to  leeward  of  the  enemy,  and  finding  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  making  the  attack,  I  made  the  signal  to  bear  up,  break 
the  enemy's  line,  and  engage  them  to  leeward,  each  ship  her  opponent, 
by  which  I  got  between  them  and  the  land,  whither  they  were  fast 
approaching.  My  signals  were  obeyed  with  great  promptitude,  and 
Vice-admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  bore  down  on  the  enemy's  rear 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  his  division  following  his  example,  and  the 
action  commenced  about  forty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock.  The  Ven- 
erablo  soon  got  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  I  began  a  close  action, 
with  my  division  on  their  van,  which  lasted  near  two  hours  and  a  half, 
when  1  observed  all  the  masts  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship  to  go  by  the 
board :  she  was,  however,  defendcil  for  some  time  in  a  most  gallant 
manner ;  but  being  over-pressed  by  numbers,  her  colours  were  struck, 
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and  Admiral  De  Winter  was  soon  brought  on  board  the  Venerabku 
On  looking  around  me  I  observed  the  ship  bearing  the  vioe-admiraPs 
flag  was  also  dismasted,  and  had  surrendered  to  Vice-admiral  Onakiw; 
and  that  many  others  had  likewise  struck.  Finding  we  were  in 
fathoms  water,  and  not  farther  than  five  miles  from  the  land»  my 
tion  was  so  much  taken  up  in  getting  the  heads  of  the  disabled  ships 
off  shore,  that  I  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the  number  of  skips  ca|H 
turcd ;  and  the  wind  having  been  constantly  on  the  land  siDce*  we  kaic 
unavoidably  been  much  dispersed,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
an  exact  account  of  them,  but  we  have  taken  possession  of  eight  or 
nine ;  more  of  them  had  struck ;  but  taking  advantage  of  the  nighU  aad 
being  so  near  their  own  coast,  they  succeeded  in  getting  ofi»  and  somr 
of  them  were  seen  going  into  the  Texel  the  next  morning."  For  tUi 
brilliant  service  Admiral  Duncan  was  created  Viscount  Campenlowa» 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses,  with  a  pension  of  j£3000  per 
annum. 

He  resigned  his  command  in  the  North  sea  in  1800,  and  passed  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement  In  person  Admiral  Duneta 
was  finely  and  majestically  formed.  He  was  above  six  feet  three  inebei 
in  height,  with  a  character  of  muscular  ^strength  and  proportions  oor^ 
responding  to  such  a  stature.  His  private  manners  were  amiable  and 
unassuming ;  his  public  merits  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  elements  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  good  naval 
commander. 


Wlttftitxhuvtiy  €avl  UoMlun. 

BORN  A.  D.  1733. — DIED  A.  D.  1805. 

The  Wedderburns  were  originally  settled  on  the  borders 
England  and  Scotland.  They  afterwards  spread  over  the  counties  of 
Forfar  and  Haddington,  where  they  appear  to  have  acquired  ooe* 
siderable  property;  one  of  them  received  a  patent  of  baronetage  ia 
1671.  Sir  Peter  Wedderburn  was  bred  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  hav* 
ing  been  appointed  a  lord  of  session  during  the  reign  of  Charles  U.,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Lord  Gossford,  on  his  elevation,  from  an  estate  of 
that  name  which  he  happened  to  possess.  His  eldest  son  was  a  prirr- 
counsellor,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Haddingtonshire  ;  his  secoad, 
Peter,  married  the  heiress  of  Halkett ;  his  third,  Alexander,  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  having  exerted  himself  io 
favour  of  the  union,  received  by  way  of  recompence  an  appointment  as 
a  commissioner  of  excise.  Peter  Wedderburn,  the  son  of  this  yoangest 
brother,  was  father  of  the  earl  of  Rosslyn.  Like  most  of  his  ancestors, 
he  was  bred  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Having  practised  for  some  years  with 
considerable  reputation  as  an  advocate,  in  1755  he  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  session  by  George  11.     He  died  August  11th,  1756. 

Alexander  Wedderburn,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, was  bom  February  13th,  1733.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  lucky  in  associating  with  young  men  who  as- 
pired after  fame  and  preferment :  with  Robertson,  who  afterwards  ex- 
celled as  a  divine  and  historian, — with  Blair,  who  distinguished  hims^ 
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by  his  pulpit  eloquence, — with  Home,  who,  driven  from  the  Scottish 
pulpit  for  writing  a  play,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  refuge  on  the 
stage, — and  with  Adam  Fergusson,  a  name  that  will  long  be  respected 
and  revered. 

Having  resolved  on  the  study  of  the  law,  which  his  immediate  ances- 
tors had  pursued  with  success  during  several  generations,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1 752. 

At  this  time  Mr  Lock  hart,  a  very  celebrated  pleader^— who,  we  be- 
lieve, was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  bench — bore  away  all  the  honours 
and  ail  the  emoluments  of  the  bar.  He  appears  to  have  excelled  chiefly 
in  the  pathetic,  and  it  was  jocularly  remarked  of  him,  that  the  amount 
of  his  honorarium,  or  fee,  could  be  easily  discovered  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  for  if  handsome,  he  appeared  deeply  affected  at  the  justice  of  his 
client's  case,  but  if  unexpectedly  great,  he  regularly  melted  into  tears. 
Against  such  an  antagonist  Mr  Wedderburn  brought  into  the  field  a 
line  classical  taste,  considerable  eloquence  gradually  improved  by  prac- 
tice, and  no  small  share  of  a  happy  versatility,  which,  like  the  former 
quality,  was  not  suffered  to  abate  by  transposition.  His  prospects 
were  fair,  and  be  began  to  be  considered  as  a  youth  of  considerable 
promise,  on  whom  the  important  office  of  lord-advocate  would  some 
day  probably  devolve.  But  an  insult  from  the  bench  produced  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  determinations  of  this  young  and  spirited  advocate ; 
who  is  said  to  have  pulled  off  his  gown  in  open  court,  and  declared 
publicly,  that,  from  that  moment,  he  abandoned  his  country  and  pro- 
fession for  ever. 

The  fame  and  success  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  at  this  period  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  celebrity,  and  at  the  head  of  the  law  in  England,  as 
lord-chicf-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  no  doubt  excited  the  attention 
and  the  ambition  of  his  countryman,  while  the  rising  influence  of  the 
carl  of  Bute  pointed  out  a  new  avenue  to  power  and  emolument ;  nor 
was  he  deceived,  for  both  these  great  men  proved  propitious  to  him, 
and  were  not  wooed  in  vain.  He  repaired  to  London,  and  enrolled 
himself  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  May  8th,  1753.  AfVer  eating 
commons,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  November  2dd,  1757.  At  this 
period,  notwithstanding  the  respectability  of  his  family  and  connexions, 
his  finances  were  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  situation ;  yet  he  found 
means  to  retain  the  first  masters  of  the  day,  on  purpose  to  subdue  the 
inveterate  accent  he  had  contracted  at  home,  and  which,  by  laying  him 
open  to  ridicule,  would  have  precluded  his  success  at  the  English  bar. 
The  gentlemen  in  question  were,  Mr  Sheridan  the  fiithcr  of  the  cele- 
brated member  of  that  name,  and  Charles  Macklin  tlie  comedian. 
They  seem  to  have  had  great  credit  in  their  pupil :  for  one  of  them — 
Mr  Sheridan^-expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner :  **  However, 
there  are  not  wanting  examples  to  stimulate  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
this  object,  and  to  insure  success  to  their  endeavours.  There  is,  at  this 
day,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  now  in  London,  in  a  high  office  of 
the  law — Mr  Wedderburn  was  at  this  time  solicitor-general — who  did 
not  leave  Scotland  till  after  he  had  been  some  years  advanced  in  man- 
hood ;  and  yet,  afler  having  received  instruction  for  a  few  months  only, 
according  to  the  method  laid  down  in  this  work,  his  speech  was  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  most  polished  natives  in  EngUnd, 
both  in  point  of  pronunciation  and  intonation ;  and  he  is,  perhaps,  at 
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tlii:i  (lay.  tlio  boEt  pnttern  (u  b(^  rollowcd,  willi  rri;aril  la  both)  wbolkf 
ill  the  house  of  commons  or  at  the  bar." 

Having  thus  polished  the  weapons  which  he  had  before  carefullv  pn> 
pared  for  the  contest,  Mr  Wedderburn  is  said  to  bave  made  bis  first 
I'tforts  in  Butcbcr-rou',  at  the  Robin  Hood.  It  was  there,  too,  he  fint 
lell  in  witb  a  redoubted  champion,  whom  he  was  fated  ^oroetimM  u 
tide  with,  and  sometimes  to  contend  against  in  another  place. Ed- 
mund Burke,  who,  having  with  some  difficulty  overcome  an  doqofat 
baker,  the  victor  in  the  lists  Ibr  many  years  before.  wa«  aow  pnouiDt 
to  exhibit  his  prowess  on  another  slt^e,  and  reap  those  latirel*  tbotwiU 
lor  ever  encircle  his  name  aa  an  orator. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr  Wedderburn  in  the  course  of  a  few  yenns  obtuari 
great  practice,  notwithstanding  he  had  to  contend  with  mt^n  of  no  am- 
nion  talents:  for  Dunning  was  then  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  nfnia- 
lion; — Tliurlow  bad  begun  to  rear  Lis  head  above  the  gnping  crowd  «l 
competitors  at  the  chancery  bar; — Wallace  had  already  acifiiirad  tfe 
reputation  of  indefatigable  diligence  ; — Kenyon,  although  considoml » 
a  dull  man,  had  extensive  chamber  practice;  while  Buller,  but  jii*> 


author  of  a  treatise  on  Nisi  Pnius, » 


s  preparing  lo  si 


at  once  on  the  bench,  and  become  one  of  the  youngest  and 
Judges  on  record.     In  1763  he  obtained  a  silk  gowD  as  king's  coumcI; 
and  on  Ibis  occasion  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  first  avowed  patron  of  Mr  Wedderburn  waa  George  GraniUr, 
father  of  the  marquess  of  Buckingham,  who  like  himself  had  bvcn  brr4 
lo  the  bar.  This  young  statesman  had  retired,  or  rather  bad  been 
driven  from  tJie  ministry,  and  was  then  in  oppoaitioo ;  lie  wa*  power. 
fully  assisted,  on  this  occasion,  by  Mr  Wedderburn,  who  bad  brra  ■«• 
turned  for  Richmond.  In  1786  be  distinguished  himself  by  a  soiTited 
opposition  to  the  expulsion  of  John  Wilkes.  In  the  course  of  tlw  aexl 
year,  having  married  Miss  Betty  Anne,  sole  daughter  and  heirai  al 
John  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Morley,  In  Yorkshire,  he  visited  fab  oew  ■mui- 
sJtLODs  in  that  quarter,  and  is  said  to  Iiaic  made  a  tour  ibroagboal  As 
ridings,  towns,  and  districts  of  that  extensive  county,  on  |nD|MMe  to 
display  the  fervour  of  his  patriotism,  by  warning  the  elector*  **af  Ik 
danger  with  which  they  and  all  the  freeholders  of  Great  Britain  were 
threatened,  on  account  of  the  laic  unconstitutional,  corrupt  draUoo  J 
the  house  of  commons,  in  the  aflair  of  the  Middlesex  election. "  Bat 
when  Wilkes  afterwards  moved  to  rescind  this  vote,  Wedderburn,  who 
Has  then  iji  oUice,  remained  mute. 

On  the  9th  of  May.  1770,  he  uttered-  a  very  animated  phUbwic 
against  Lord  Clare,  afterwards  Earl  Nugent,  whom  be  accused  of  "the 
most  marked  inconsistency  between  conduct  and  opinion."  "  FrtMB  the 
short  time  it  took  his  lordship  and  some  other  great  ministen  to  aeUk 
these  contrarieties,"  he  added,  "  it  was  evident  that  the  coo«cakd 
authors  of  the  present  system  of  Americau  measures  had  the  iiddf«H  to 
unite  persons  and  parties  of  the  most  coniradirtory  opinions-  and  rod 
being  the  case,  he  trusted  it  would  likewise  unite  their  oppatirnta  U 
pursue  one  steady  plan  of  action,  that  of  preventing  the  impending  min 
of  this  country,  by  the  tola!  loss  of  its  American  dominions,"  ||,.  p^^ 
dieted,  "  that  by  the  measures  then  pursuing,  Amenca,  which  in  tb< 
reign  of  George  II.  consiituttd  a  part  uf  the  British  empire,  WmiM  in 
the  reign  of  George  111.  be  dissevered  ii-om  it;  a*  for  iIil>  colonic*,  titrj 
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had  already  ceased  to  be  British  dominions,  and  were  now  no  more  so 
than  Calais,  which,  as  well  as  they,  was  once  an  English  province." 
He  then  alluded  to  the  recent  creation  of  a  new  office,  that  of  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  which  he  insisted  could  never  be  legally  nor 
constitutionally  done ;"  and  he  concluded  by  observing,  "  that  the  pre- 
cedent quoted  from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  a  miserable  pretext 
for  evading  a  positive  law,  with  the  dark  design  of  placing  a  favourite 
and  obsequious  willing  slave  at  the  head  of  the  American  department." 

On  the  death  of  his  friend  Grenville,  however,  in  1770,  the  intensity 
of  Mr  Wedderburn's  patriotism  appears  to  have  cooled ;  for  in  the 
course  of  Hilary  term,  1771,  he  accepted  the  office  of  solicitor- general 
to  the  king  and  cofferer  to  her  majesty.  In  the  course  of  the  next  ses- 
sion we  find  him  supporting  the  royal  marriage  bill.  In  1773  he 
shielded  Lord  Hillsborough,  whom  he  himself  had  before  assailed,  from 
the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  respecting  the  Carib  lands  in  the  island  of 
St  Vincent,  and  assisted  Lord  North  in  his  bill  for  new-modelling  the 
East  India  company, — the  fruitful  parent  of  Mr  Fox's,  Mr  Pitt's,  the 
declaratory,  the  explanatory,  and  some  scores  of  acts  of  parliament. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1774,  the  premier  having  moved  several  reso- 
lutions relative  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  bind 
America  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  Mr  Solicitor-general  defended  these 
propositions,  in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended some  law  which  would  effectually  punish  the  authors  and  ac- 
tors in  the  late  riot  at  Boston ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Boston 
Port,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Quebec,  the  prohibitive,  and  the 
capture  bills,  were  all  severally  enacted  and  carried  into  effect.  It  is  at 
least  candid  to  believe  that  Mr  Wedderburn,  upon  this  occasion,  was 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  that  a  change  so  sudden,  a  conver- 
sion so  instantaneous,  originated  in  the  most  profound  conviction.  His 
enemies,  however,  were  bitter  in  their  resentment,  and  so  illiberal  in 
their  animosity,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  intervention  of  any  one 
honourable  principle.  They  carried  their  hatred  to  such  a  length,  that 
they  attacked  his  principles,  his  profession,  and  even  his  country. 
They  observed,  that  while  in  opposition,  he  had  frankly  predicted  tho 
ruin  like  to  ensue,  in  consequence  of  a  contest  with  America;  and 
yet,  no  sooner  had  he  been  invested  with  the  office  of  solicitor-general, 
than  he  aided  the  minister  in  all  his  acts;  and  thus  assisted  with  all  his 
might  to  realize  his  own  prophecy,  "that  the  American  colonies  would 
in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  be  dissevered  from  the  British  empire." 

Having  complained,  in  the  course  of  a  reply — Feb.  6th,  1775 — "  that 
the  rebellious  disposition  of  the  Americans  had  been  encouraged  by 
those  who  avowed  their  cause  in  England,"  Colonel  Barre  immediately 
rose  to  answer  him:  "He  allowed  the  Americans  might  well  be  en- 
couraged by  their  confidence  in  having  friends  at  home,  when  they  re* 
collected  that  the  honourable  gentleman's  voice  was  made  hoarse  in 
condemning  the  measures  of  this  country  towards  America;  and  had 
never  been  louder  than  in  his  invective  against  Lord  Hillsborough^ 
the  then  secretary  of  state — for  the  letter  which  he  insisted  deserved 
impeachment." 

Having  in  the  course  of  the  same  session  entered  into  an  elaborate 
ilefence  of  the  measure  »>f  garrisoning  (libraltar  and  Minorca  with 
Hanoverians,  founded  on  the  precedent  that  foreign  troops  had  been 
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introduced  into  the  kingdom  without  the  coiuent  of  pTii«fncnt»  and 
moved  the  previous  question,  he  was  replied  to  by  Burke,  who  oiiacifcd, 
*^  That  the  learned  gentleman  had  ransacked  history,  ttatutes,  and  joor- 
iials,  and  had  taken  a  very  long  journey — as  was  usual  with  hiiiH-* 
through  which  he  did  not  wish  to  follow  him ;  but  he  was  always  glad 
to  meet  him  on  his  return  home.  Let  us — said  he — strip  off  ibis 
learned  foliage  entirely  from  his  argument ;  let  us  unswathe  this  Egyp- 
tian corpse,  and  bereave  it  of  its  salt,  gum,  and  mummy,  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  dry  skeleton  it  is  underneath — nothing  but  a  precedent  I  The 
gentleman  asserts  that  a  bill  only  can  declare  the  consent  of  parlia* 
ment, — not  an  address, — not  a  resolution  of  the  house ;  yet  he  thinks 
that  a  resolution  of  the  house  would,  in  this  case,  be  better  than  a  bill 
of  indemnity  ;  so  that  we  find  a  bill  is  nothing,  a  resolution  is  nothing,— 
nay,  I  fear  our  liberty  is  nothing ;  and  that  ere  long  our  rights,  lirf«- 
dom,  and  spirit,  nay,  this  house  itself,  will  vanish  in  a  previous  question." 

In  respect  to  his  profession  it  was  observed,  in  the  periodical  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  '*  that  the  patriotism  of  a  lawyer  is  always  pro- 
blematical," and  that  "  having  been  accustomed,  in  the  courts  below,  to 
plead  for  or  against,  according  to  his  brief,  he  had  carried  the  same 
facility  of  disposition  up  stairs  with  him."  His  early  education  was 
also  said  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  liberty;  he  had  been  bred  to  the 
practice  of  a  jurisprudence  bottomed  on  civil  law, — at  a  tribunal 
founded  on  a  French  model, — and  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
grand  jury  in  any  or  jury  at  all  in  civil  cases;  while  in  criminal  ones 
unanimity  was  not  required. 

The  following  sketch  of  Wedderbum  appeared  in  1777 :  **  Mr  So- 
licitor-general, it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  correct,  methodical,  plausible 
speaker.  His  matter  is  always  judiciously  selected,  and  well-arranged. 
It  has  the  air  of  logical  justness  and  argumentative  precision.  Hs 
never  rambles  from  his  subject  from  a  want  of  redundancy  of  matter. 
His  oratory  is  usually  chaste,  his  pronunciation  distinct,  his  emphasis 
well-placed,  and  his  voice  well-managed.  He  is  fond  of  detail,  and 
conveys  it  to  his  auditors  in  a  clear,  unembarrassed,  comprehensive 
manner.  His  language,  though  sometimes  stiff,  and  approaching  to 
that  of  a  law-pedant,  is  always  nervous,  technical,  and  pointed  ;  and  he 
has  one  advantage  over  ainiobt  every  man  in  either  house,  which  is, 
though  his  speeches  bear  the  appearance  of  uncommon  industry  and 
great  art,  yet  he  speaks  with  so  much  fluency,  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
a  rapid  utterance,  or  of  hesitation  and  absence  of  mind,  that  every 
thing  he  offers  seems  to  flow  from  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  well- 
digested,  and  leading  directly  to  the  clearest  principles  of  self-conviction 
and  self-approbation.  With  all  this  high  cultivation,  the  joint  effect  of 
a  good  deal  of  judgment  and  immense  labour,  the  soil  which  he  has 
thus  so  studiously  sought  to  improve,  is  far  from  being  naturally  fertile. 
His  talents  are  restrained  within  narrow  bounds, — we  mean  in  point  of 
native  oratory.  He  never  reaches  the  heart ;  nor  makes  a  single  prose- 
lyte to  his  opinions  through  that  channel,  like  several  others  of  his  co- 
temporaries  we  could  mention.  His  logic  is  strongly  tinctured  w  ith  so- 
phism ;  and  his  arguments,  like  several  others,  not  occupying  respon- 
sible ofKces,  thick  sown  with  confident  assertions,  confident  predictions, 
and  confident  proiuidcs,  never  meant  to  be  fulfilled,  but  merely  to  an- 
swer the  temporary  purposes  of  debate.'* 
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In  Trinity  term,  1778,  Mr  Wedderburn  was  nominated  attorney- 
general,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Lord  Thurlo^l^  to  the  chan- 
cery bench,  of  which  his  former  colleague  had  now  also  a  nearer  view 
than  before.  In  this  situation— notwithstanding  the  critical  posture  of 
the  times  might  as  usual  be  pleaded — it  does  not  appear  he  exercised 
the  ofRce  of  prosecutor  for  the  crown  with  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
asperity.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  that  when  compared  with  any 
of  his  successors,  his  official  conduct  was  mild  and  meritorious.  In  the 
mean  time  he  persevered  in  supporting  the  measures  of  Lord  North, 
which  were  intended  to  reduce  America  to  a  state  of  unconditional 
submission.  So  strenuous  was  the  zeal  of  some  individuals  at  this 
period,  that  they  offered  to  subscribe  money  and  raise  regiments  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  the  colonies.  Mr  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton — who  was  considered  to  be  the  soundest  constitutional  law- 
yer of  that  day — objected  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure ;  which  was, 
however,  defended  by  the  attorney-general,  on  the  ground,  that  a  nega- 
tive was  lodged  with  the  parliament  which  could  at  any  time  interfere 
by  means  of  the  annuity  mutiny  bill,  if  necessary. 

At  length  the  time  arrived,  when  Mr  Wedderburn  was  to  receive  an 
ample  reward  for  all  his  services,  as  well  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
abuse  which  had  been  so  copiously  lavished  upon  him ;  for  in  Trinity 
term,  1780,  he  was  nominated  to  the  important  office  of  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  On  this  occasion  he  had  a  powerful  competitor,  in 
his  contemporary  at  the  bar.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  Lord 
Grantley ;  and  the  contest  was,  not  unaptly,  compared  to  the  struggle 
between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  the  shield  of  Achilles.  On  the  same 
day  that  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  coif,  a  barony  was 
conferred  on  him  by  patent ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  called  to 
the  house  of  peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Alexander,  Lord  Lough« 
borough,  Baron  Loughborough  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 

No  sooner  was  his  lordship  invested  with  his  new  office,  than  an  op 
portunity  unfortunately  occurred  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions :  this 
was  in  consequence  of  the  riots  that  took  place  during  the  summer  of 
1780,  and  were  suffered,  by  the  most  culpable  negligence,  to  attain  a 
roost  alarming  aspect.  His  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  bills  upon  this  occasion,  has  always  been 
.   considered  as  a  masterly  specimen  of  juridical  eloquence. 

While  Lord  Loughborough  presided  in  the  common  pleas,  a  pro- 
digious influx  of  suitors  crowded  into  that  court;  and  his  lordship,  in 
particular,  afforded  relief  to  a  body  of  men  who  had  solicited  elsewhere 
either  in  vain  or  under  considerable  disadvantages.  The  class  we  al- 
lude to  was  composed  of  seafaring  men,  who,  in  the  course  of  long  voy- 
ages to  the  East  Indies,  America,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  not 
unfrequently  exposed  to  cruelty  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  their 
officers,  while  they  were  not  always  able  to  contend,  on  their  return, 
with  the  real  or  supposed  offenders  by  means  of  an  expensive  suit  at 
law.  Several  noted  cases  of  this  kind  were  tried  before  his  lordship ; 
and  the  damages  awarded  tended  not  a  little  to  check  brutal  usage  on 
the  part  of  commanders  and  inferior  officers.  While  invested  with  this 
office,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
some  obloquy  upon  the  premier  of  the  day.  This  was  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  salary  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  oommon  pleas.     Mr  FoJf» 
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vilio  mentioned  the  business  in  the  house  of  commons,  contcntlofl   th* 
'  such  a  proceeding  tended  to  violate  tlie  integrity  and  independence  < 

I  the  judges.     It  was  not  sufRcient  for  this  purpose  that  they  should  I 

I  immoveable  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  crown  ;  for  it  ought  also  to  be  in 

;  possible  to  seduce,  or  at  least  warp  them  by  means  of  donatives.      I] 

therefore  inferred  that  in  this,  and  all  similar  cases,  application  ougl 
to  be  made  to  parliament. 
I  Lady  Loughborough  having  died  February  15th,  1781,  his  lordshi 

'  in  1782  married  the  honourable  Charlotte  Courtney.     In  the  course  < 

the  same  year,  the  seals  being  in  abeyance,  he  was  placed  at  the  het 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  transact  the  business  of  chancellor. 
No  sooner  had  the  celebrated  coalition  taken  place,  than  Lord  Lougl 
borough  once  more  sided  with  his  old  friend,  Lord  North, — supportc 
him  during  his  short-lived  administration,  in  conjunction  with  K 
Fox, — and  ranged  himself  again  on  the  side  of  opposition  %vhen  he  n 
tired  from  power.  In  the  course  of  the  regency  business  he  was  fir( 
quently  consulted. 

In  1791,  we  find  his  lordship  strongly  objecting  to  the  Russian  a 
mament.  He  reprobated  the  idea  of  hostilities,  in  the  most  forcib 
terms,  and  '*  desired  the  ministry  to  lay  their  hands  to  their  hearts,  ar 
say  whether  this  was  a  war  of  the  public  ?  Did  they  desire  it  ?  C 
the  contrary,  were  they  not  already  so  heavily  oppressed  with  ti 
number  and  the  weight  of  taxes,  as  to  be  unable  to  contribute  any  fu 
ther  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government  ?  Look  around  (added  hi 
for  the  resources  I  See  what  petty  methods  had  been  adopted  to  swc 
the  revenue  I  View  the  sacred  deposits  in  the  bank,  which,  for  the  fir 
time  in  fourscore  years,  had  become  the  object  of  finance ;  bt»hoi 
every  avenue  to  industry  choked  with  the  enormity  of  the  taxc 
which  will  speedily  be  impossible  to  be  borne  I  It  was  a  matter  < 
most  serious  consideration  to  every  noble  lord,  by  what  fatality  it  wa 
that  year  after  year,  we  were  to  be  involved  in  disputes  with  evei 
power,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Were  they  to  travel  on  in  th 
course  of  blind  and  irrational  confidence ;  yielding  an  implicit  obeclien< 
to  every  scheme  of  ministers,  what  must  be  the  result  to  the  kingdom 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  measure,  unexplained  as  it  wa 
amounted  directly  to  an  aggression  against  Russia;  for  his  niajc^sty, 
seems,  had  sent  a  mandate  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  to  which  tl 
empress  had  not  thought  proper  to  yield.  He  was  now  to  enforce  th; 
mandate  by  arms.  If  she  persisted  in  refusing  his  me<iiation,  the  kin| 
dom  was  either  to  retreat,  or  to  follow  up  the  imperious  menace  bv 
war.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we  were  yet  upon  the  brink'  < 
the  precipice,  and  before  we  plunged  into  the  abyss  we  ought  to  paui 
and  look  around  us.  What  were  the  commercial  and  political  purport 
we  had  in  view,  to  justify  a  breach  with  the  empress;  a  broach  whi< 
he  was  afraid  had  been  widened,  from  the  intolerable  arrogance  of  tl 
language  held  to  her,  and  which  that  high  spirited  princess  couhl  nev< 
brook?  Was  it  intended  that  while  the  British  fleet  entered  the  Ba 
tic,  a  Prussian  army  was  to  march  through  Livonia  to  the  gatc^  of  I 
Petcrsburgh  ?  But  if  even  St  Petersburgh  were  taken,  wouhl  it  et; 
the  war?  Would  they  pursue  their  victorj'  to  Moscow?  In  sliort, 
was  impossible  to  see  the  end  of  the  calamities  to  which  this  uuforti 
uate  dispute  might  lead."     Toward  the  couciusion  of  his  f'lK^ech,  h 
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lordsliip  obaerved)  "  thai  lie  dtU  not  wish  to  enUr  into  any  detail  <>r 
eulugium  on  tlie  mcasurca  of  llit;  nutiunal  assembly  of  Trance;  but 
surely  tlicir  magnaniiuous  uiiil  truly  |>olitical  deelaration  that  ihey 
would  tbr  ever  avoid  wars  on  tipeculative  and  theoretical  points,  ought 
to  have  suggested  to  us  a  wiser  aud  tnore  plevated  system  than  that  we 
had  lately  pursued.  The  revolutioo  in  France  presented  to  ua  tho 
tni'ios  ol  reducing  our  estuliiishments,  of  easing  the  people,  and  uf  se- 
curing to  them  for  a  series  uF  years  the  blessings  of  peace." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Lord  Loughborough  in  a  lung  and 
able  speech  condemned  the  conduct  of  ministers  relative  to  the  war 
with  Tippoo,  "who  bod  been  stated  a  tyrant  and  a  lurbariaii,  but 
whose  conduct  to  the  troops  taken  at  Dara|H>rani,  surpassed  eveu  the 
general  notions  of  Euroj)«an  politeness."  On  the  renewal  of  the  qiics' 
lion  relative  tu  tlie  IriJI  of  Mr  Hastings,  be  boldly  contended,  >'  that 
Impeachments  did  not  abate  on  a  dissolution,"  and  observed,  ■■  Iliat  this 
was  ibe  opinion  in  those  limes  when  the  constitution  was  best  under- 
stood, and  law  prevailed.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  EliHr  Iordsbip« 
wiu  superior  to  Ibe  teebnical  forms  of  the  courts  below.  These  abate- 
ments and  discontinuances,  which  had  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  fiscal 
necessity  of  former  times,  and  resulted  only  from  the  profits  of  the 
crown,  by  sending  (he  parties  back  to  o  new  suit,  were  now  declining 
with  the  gradual  advancement  of  liberty  and  underHtanding."  His 
lordship  also  controverted  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  lord-chancel- 
lor ;  and  asserted  that  the  commons  did  impeach  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  England.  He  observed  that  every  thing 
judicial  was  vested  in  the  house  of  pecn,  while  every  thing  of  a  legisla- 
tive nature  was  divided  between  the  two ;  and  ibis  it  was  which  gave 
the  poise  and  character  to  our  constitution, — a  monarchy  something  of 
aristocracy,  and  a  sober  and  temperate  democracy. 

An  event  occurred  soon  adcr  this,  which  seems  to  havr  neutraliicd 
all  bis  lordship's  hatred  to  lite  ministers  then  in  power,  and  enabled 
him  to  accept  a  place  at  the  council-board: — ibis  was  the  war  with 
France,  which  was  productive  of  a  variety  of  changes,  both  policicnl  and 
moral.  Whether  Lord  Loughborough  was  actuated  by  n  fear  of  revo- 
lution, combined  niih  a  salutary  dread  and  horror  of  the  enemy,  or  in> 
lluenced  hy  the  motives  ascribed  to  him  in  the  letters  addressed  by  llir 
rnrl  of  Lauderdale  to  the  pi-crs  of  Scotland, — is  a  question  not  cosily 
to  be  determined.  But  on  January  S7th,  1793,  his  lordship  was  in- 
vested with  the  important  oHicc  of  lord- high -chancel  lor  uf  tireat  Bri- 
tain, aud  supported  the  ministry  with  the  same  share  of  talents  and 
ubilitie*  during  the  French,  as  he  had  before  done  throughout  the 
American  war.  To  him  also  was  attribulwd  the  unforiunale  declara- 
tion relative  to  an  allcmpi  on  Dunkirk. 

On  October  31st,  1796,  he  was  by  a  second  pateirt  crenlod  Lougli- 
borough,  of  Loughborough,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  "•  with  rrmaindrrs 
i^verally  and  successively  to  Sir  James  ^t  Clair  Enkinc,  llarL,  aud  to 
.tohn  Krskine  his  brother."  In  April  1801  he  was  by  a  third  patent 
created  earl  of  Hosslyn.  in  Mid  Loiliian,  "  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
lawfully  begotten,  of  the  body  of  his  sister.  Lady  Jane  Erskine,  de- 
based." The  king  at  the  same  time  directed  and  ordained  by  his 
royal  sign-manual,  that  his  niace  should  enjoy  the  same  place  and 
precedency  as  the  daughter  of  an  aaH. 
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Lord  RoBslyn,  we  believe,  never  publUhed  but  one  work,  to  whidi 
his  name  was  affixed ;  [liis  made  its  appearance  in  1793,  and  was  en- 
titled, '  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  English  Prisons,  and  ite 
means  of  improving  them;  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Zoucli,  d 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Long h borough,  no* 
I^rd-high-chancellor  oT  Great  Britain.' 

Hia  lordship  feeling  the  infirmttita  of  age  coming  fast  upon  him,  re- 
tired from  the  post  of  chancelior  to  1801,  with  a  pension,  and  wa«  ror- 
ceeded  by  Sir  John  Scott,  now  Lord  Eldou.  By  sobriety,  regnlarit;', 
and  temperance,  he  doubtless  prolonged  a  feeble  existenec',  but  «t 
length  died  suddenly  at  Baileys,  on  January  .Sd,  1805,  in  the  scvcDty- 
aecond  year  of  his  age. 

I  Hia  lordship  never  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  bom  October  fid.  1793, 
'  who  died  soon  at'icr.  The  earldom  was  therefore  extinct,  but  fir 
barony  descended,  in  c-omplianee  with  tlie  tenor  of  the  patent,  on  bl> 
nephew  Sir  James  St  Clair  Erskine. 

According  to  Mr  C.  Bulla,  his  lordship  was  a  great  bt^nefactor  to  thr 
French  emigrants.  On  being  told  one  day  that  the  chancrllor  01 
France  was  distressed  by  not  being  able  to  procure  the  discount  of  » 
foreign  bill,  lie  observed  :  "  Tiie  chancellor  of  England  is  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  the  chancellor  of  France  should  apply  to  discount  his  bUb." 
The  money  was  immediately  sent,  ai)d  Lord  Kosslyn  remitted  umBolly 
to  the  French  chancellor  a  sum  of  equal  amount. 


CfiavUst,  JHarqutw  CoviiinaUts. 

KRH  A.  D.   1738.— DIED  A.  D.  1605. 

The  family  of  Comwallis,  or  Cornwalleys,  has  been  settled  dnrins 
many  centuries  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  appears,  like  man  v  other  of 
our  noble  houses,  to  have  originally  derived  its  wealth  from  comnervF. 
Thomas  Cornwalleys,  to  whom  we  trace  il,  was  a  merchant,  and  sbcritF 
of  London  during  the  14th  ecniurv.  The  martial  spirit  which  bma  db- 
tinguished  this  family  appears  to  have  been  elicited  during  the  wan 
with  France;  John,  who  accompanied  the  lord-higb-admiral,  Sorrvt, 
to  the  eontJDenl,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  before  Morlaiz,  wia 
dubbed  a  knight-banneret  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  presence  af  lit 
whole  English  army.  It  is  this  promising  officer,  we  believe,  who  m 
praised  by  Sir  Richard  Baker  in  his  '  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Eog- 
land,'  for  his  extraordinary  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 

Charles,  the  sisth  baron,  second  earl,  and  first  Marquess  ConiwsIEs, 
was  bom  December  31,  1738.  After  receiving  the  necessary  degree 
of  instruction  to  enable  hiu  to  be  sent  to  a  public  school,  he  becmtne  a 
member  of  Eton,  from  which  seminary  he  went  to  the  univenity  oi 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  St  John's  college,  by  the  name  and 
tiile  of  Lord  Brome.  Little  is  recorded  of  his  early  years,  except  that 
having,  while  intoxicated,  told  Higby,  secretary  to  the  carl  of  Sandwich, 
in  the  pit  of  the  opera-house,  that  his  noble  employer  was  a  pickpocket, 
he  was  compelled  to  atone  for  bis  oflence,  by  making  an  apoloey  iu 
Hyde  park  the  neit  morning.     He  obtained  a  stand  of  colour*  when 
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seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  »nan  afler  ra»ed  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  became  n  captain  in  Craufurd'a  light  inraotry 
by  the  time  he  had  attained  Lis  twentieth  year. 

His  birth,  rank,  and  conaexions  in  life,  of  course  opened  the  way  for 
him  to  very  rapid  advancement,  and  accordingly  we  find  him,  in  1761, 
acting  under  the  marquesa  of  Grunby,  oa  one  of  hii  aides-de-camp,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  In  conse<|uence  of  bis  good  conduct,  he  was  soun 
aller  promoted  tn  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ifith  regiment  of  fool, 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  which  gave 
liim  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  line.  Anterior  to  this  he  had  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  for  his  patrimonial  borough  of  Eye. 
On  the  demise  of  his  Gttlier,  in  176^j  he  of  course  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  liouse  of  commons,  and  became  an  earl  of  Great  Britain.  Three 
vears  after,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber.  In 
'l766  he  received  a  regiment,— the  33d  fool;  on  the  l4th  of  July,  I76tl, 
he  married  Jemima,  daughter  of  James  Joues,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children. 

Lord  Cornwallis  at  an  early  period  of  lite  displayed  the  independence 
of  his  character,  for  be  carefully  and  judiciously  distinguished  between 
his  duties  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  and  his  professional  avocatioDs  as  an 
ofHcer  in  the  army.  From  the  very  beginning  he  exhibited  the  greatest 
reluctance  to  the  contest  with  our  colonies  in  America;  nod  he  was 
one  of  four  peers  who  joined  Earl  Catnden  in  opposing  the  bill  for  ex- 
tending the  legislative  power  of  (ireat  Britain  to  our  transatlantic  pro- 
vinces. It  was  on  this  measure  that  Mansfield,  the  chief-justice,  is  said 
lo  have  snecriogly  observed,  "  Poor  Camden  could  ocily  get  four  boys 
to  join  him  !"  In  ibe  case  of  Wilkes,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  pro- 
tested against  the  vole  by  which  privilege  was  taken  away  in  the  case 
of  libel.  But  nolwilhstanding  Lord  Cornwallis  had  set  his  face  against 
those  coercive  measures  which  led  to  the  fatal  contest  with  America, 
he  yet  deemed  it  his  duly  to  repair  thither  when  called  upon  in  on  ofli- 
eial  capacity.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  his  regiment  ordered  fur 
embarkation,  than  he  took  leave  of  a  most  virtuous  and  atfeclionote 
wife,  who,  through  the  intervention  of  bis  uncle,  Frederic  Cornwallis, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  liad  obtained  lor  faim  the  king's  special  leave 
of  abMnce.  In  1776  we  find  him  detocJied  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  against  Fort  Lee,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  Finding  that 
place  evacuated,  Itc  penetrated  irito  the  country,  and  took  possession  of 
New  Jersey ;  but  as  the  hearts  of  tliti  people  were  averse  to  the  cause. 
— which  they  considered  as  that  of  the  British  ministry  rather  than  of 
the  British  nation, — he  repaired  to  New  York,  at  the  end  of  the  c 
paign.  with  the  view  of  returning  borne  and  explaining  the  t 
those  obstacles  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  subju^atiou.  He  wan 
detained,  however,  by  the  diiiastera  that  occurred  at  Trenton,  whillier 
General  Washington  had  repaired  at  a  pi^riod  when  his  army  was  sup- 
posed to  be  annihilated  and  his  cauHC  desjierate,  and  by  one  bold  and 
decisive  action  balanced  tbe  fate  of  his  native  country.  Having  col- 
lected a  body  of  troop*,  Lord  Comwailia  immediately  marched  against 
that  wary  commander,  who  no  toouer  received  notice  of  his  approach 
than  he  made  preparations  to  decamp  during  the  nigbt,  subsequent  to 
a  slight  cannonade.  After  having  surprised  an  American  post,  and 
displayed  several  other  brave  but  iueflectual  etlbrts  of  gallantry,  Lord 
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After  (Iclaiiiiig  the  particulars  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  by  means  of 
sixteen  boata,  to  the  Gloucester  side,  in  consequence  of  the  progreM  of 
the  enemy,  Lord  Comwallis  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Our  works  in  the  mean  time  were  going  to  ruin,  and  not  being  able 
to  strengthen  them  by  abbatis,  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  slight 
fraizing,  which  the  enemy's  artillery  were  demolishing  whenever  they 
fired,  my  opinion  entirely  coincided  with  that  of  the  engineer  and  prin- 
cipal officer*  of  the  army,  that  they  were  in  many  places  assailable  in 
the  forenoon,  and  that  by  tlie  continuance  of  the  same  fire  for  a  few 
hours  longer  they  would  be  in  such  a  slate  as  lo  render  it  desperate, 
wilh  our  numbers,  to  attempt  to  maintain  ihem.  We  at  tliat  time  coulil 
not  tire  a  single  gun ;  only  one  eight  inch,  and  a  liitle  more  than  n 
hundred  cohorn  shells  remained ;  a  diversion  by  the  French  ships  of 
war  that  lay  at  the  mouth  of  York  river  was  also  to  be  expected.  Our 
numbers  had  been  diminished  by  the  enemy's  fire,  but  particularly  by 
sickness ;  and  the  strength  and  spirits  of  those  in  the  works  were  much 
exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  constant  watching  and  unremitting  duty. 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  wan- 
Ion  and  inhuman  to  the  last  degree  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  this  small 
body  of  gallant  soldiers,  who  had  ever  behaved  with  so  much  fidelity 
and  courage,  by  exposing  them  to  an  Basaidl  which,  from  the  numbers 
and  precaution  of  the  enemy,  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  I  therefore  pro- 
posed to  capitulate;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Excel- 
lency the  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  General  Washington  and 
me  on  that  subject,  and  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  agreed  on,"  Ac. 

But  the  capture  of  a  second  army  did  not  put  un  end  to  the  contest ; 
and  it  might  have  been  as  long  and  as  inveterate  perhaps  as  that  waged 
by  Spain  against  Holland,  had  not  the  minority  in  parliament  at  Icnglli 
triumphed,  and  Lord  North  been  forced  to  resign  alt  those  official  situ- 
ations which  had  enabled  him  to  continue  the  struggles  in  express  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Lord  CornwBlIis  was  well-received  on  bis  return  to  England,  where 
he  soon  afler  obtained  the  honourable  and  respectable  situation  of  Coo* 
jitable  of  the  Tower.  During  the  interval  of  peace  that  followed  tb« 
.\merican  war,  the  noble  earl  may  be  said  to  have  remained  in  a  stale 
of  domestic  privacy,  if  this  can  be  properly  observed  of  a  man  who,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  of  a  legislator,  was  invested  with  an  important 
official  employment.  He,  however,  was  destined  soon  after  to  be  again 
called  into  a  more  public  line  of  action,  and  this  too  in  a  different  hemi* 
sphere  to  that  on  which  he  had  hitherto  distinguished  himself. 

The  East  India  company,  from  factors,  had  become  sovereigns  in 
India,  and  at  this  period  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  more  subjecta 
than  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  under  whom  they  held  their  charter. 
But  as  the  possessions  extended  their  difHculIies  increased  ;  and  while 
they  were  threatened  on  one  hand  with  a  combination  of  the  native 
princes,  they  were  supposed,  on  the  other,  to  suffer  not  a  little  from 
the  peculations  and  mismanagement  of  their  own  servants.  To  rem«dy 
these  evils,  it  was  determined  by  the  government,  if  possible,  to  soled 
a  chief,  who,  to  military  talents,  added  a  krowlcdge  of  busioesa,  i 
united  with  an  unimpeachable  integrity,  a  firmness  of  c 
migbt  atone,  and  at  the  same  time  appal  abuse  and  dely  treachery.  ^ 
was  00  this  occasion  tliat  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  turned  c      ^ 
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Comwallii,  who  vas  act^ordingly  noniinateii  to  the  important  situation 
of  pivernor-general  of  Bengal. 

On  his  arrival,  he  commenced  his  labours  bj  carrying  on  the  mo^ii 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  all  warii, — that  waged  against  abuse,  mis- 
management,  and  corruption.  While  occupied  in  useful  and  important 
reforms,  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  had  been  intriguing  at  the  durbars  of  tlii; 
neighbouring  princes  in  Asia,  and  had  alao  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  court  of  France,  corameDced  his  intended  operations  by 
an  attack  on  one  of  our  allies. 

The  Madras  government,  from  its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  action, 
was  at  first  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  war;  but  no  sooner 
did  allbii's  begin  to  aasume  a  serious  aspect  than  the  govern  or -general 
took  (he  field  in  person,  toward  the  latter  end  of  1790.  Having  now 
assumed  the  command  of  the  grand  army,  and  formed  a  confederacy  ot 
the  country -powers,  he  determined  to  carry  hostilities  into  the  donii- 
inons  of  Mysore,  with  a  view  of  preventing  those  dangerous  inroad^i 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Hyder  Ally.  To  effect  this, 
it  was  necessary  to  enter  either  through  the  Qarampal  valley  or  tin.* 
Muglee  pass ;  and  the  latter  was  pitched  upon.  Tippoo,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  did  not  appear  with  his  troops  until  the  British  amiy  was  almost 
in  sight  of  Bangalore,  the  fort  of  which  was  invested,  and  taken  after  a 
short  !>iege,  while  the  town  was  stormed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
day.  Aher  hisjunction  with  the  Nizam,  the  governor-general  marched 
against  Seringapalam,  but  partly  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  in  re- 
spect to  provisions,  and  partly  from  the  season  of  the  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  desist.  Nay,  so  critical  had  his  situation  become,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  destroy  his  battering  train,  and  retire  to  Bangalore,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  joined  by  a  large  body  of  Mah- 
ra  Italia. 

The  triumph  of  Tippoo — if  triumph  it  could  be  called — was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration ;  for,  on  the  return  of  spring,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  again  appeared  before  the  capital  of  Mysore,  and  obliged  the 
■ultan,  by  a  treaty  dated  March  19th,  I79S,  to  accede  to  the  moit 
humiliating  terms;  for  half  of  his  dominions  were  ceded  to  the  Eugliijh 
and  their  allies,  while  a  large  portion  of  treasure  was  stipulated  tor,  and 
iuo  of  the  young  princes  were  debvered  up  as  hostages  fur  the  fulfil- 
nienl  of  the  conditions. 

On  his  return  Earl  Comwallis  wo*  created  a  marquess,  and  nomi- 
nated to  the  important  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  in  con- 
icquencc  of  which  he  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  But  he  did  not  re- 
main long  ia  England,  for  by  this  time  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to 
assume  a  very  melancholy  aspect,  and  the  inhabilaote — who  had  de- 
manded and  been  denied  Calliolic  emancipation  by  the  very  ministeit 
who  afturwards  resigned  because  they  could  not  accomplish  that  mea- 
sure, too  tardily  accciled  to  on  their  part — were  not  likely  to  be  con- 
ciliated by  free  quarters  and  military  executions.  On  the  arrival  ol' 
Lord  Cumwalli*,  in  1799,  a  new  system  was  adopted;  for,  aithough 
bred  to  arms  from  bis  youth,  his  noble  heart  hod  ever  been  averse  frum 
blood  and  proscription.  A  kw  days  after  being  invested  with  the  vicr- 
royol  dignity,  he  informed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  message,  tliat  hi; 
had  "  his  majesty's  orders  tu  acquaint  them,  that  he  bad  signified  bin 
gracious  intention  of  granting  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  com- 
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mitteU  previously  to  a  certain  time,  upon  Eudi  coiiJitions  and  willi  lucli 
exceptions  as  might  be  compatibfe  with  the  public  saftiy;"  and  it  vat 
I'lry  properly  ailded,  "  that  these  ofTera  of  mercy  were  not  to  preclude 
measures  of  vigour  against  the  obstinate." 

Soon  after  this  proposition,  wliich  gained  the  hearls  while  it  dis- 
ttrnied  the  hands  of  the  chief  insurgents,  a  body  of  about  900  French 
troops  were  lauded  from  three  frigates  at  Killala  bay,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo-  General  Humbert,  leaving  a  sinall  garrison  under  Colonel 
CharOEt  behind  hiu,  clothed  and  armed  a  few  of  the  natives  who  bad 
repaired  to  hii  standard,  and  then  marched  lo  Casllebar,  where  he  de- 
feated a  body  of  troopa  posted  there.  Amidift  the  consternation  occa- 
sioned by  his  victory  he  advanced  to  Tuam.  llut  his  prosperous  career 
was  instantly  put  a  stop  to  by  the  lord-lieu  tenant,  who  advanced  by 
forced  marches,  and  having  come  up  with  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
enemy  at  Ballinamuck,  the  French  surrendered,  after  having  been  some 
little  time  in  possession  of  Connaugbt. 

Soon  after  this  the  English  miniifters  conceived  the  idea  of  an  union 
with  Ireland,  and  that  measure  was  carried  into  execution  during  the 
viceroyship  of  Marijuess  Comwallis :  it  has  been  denied,  however,  and 
Ilia  character  seems  fully  to  justily  the  supposition,  that  be  had  any 
share  in  those  corrupt  schemes  said  to  be  recurred  to  for  insuring  au 
event  so  highly  desirable  of  itself,  and  which  such  a  crooked  policy  could 
alone  render  disgusting. 

In  1801,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  Ireland,  his  lordship  re- 
signed his  high  ofBce,  and  «raa  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Hardwickc 
.\s  he  had  now  attained  the  sinty-third  year  of  bis  age,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Marquess  Cornwallis,  after  negotiating  tbe  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  at  Amiens,  March  22d,  1602,  would  spend  the  remainder  uf  fata 
life  in  his  native  country.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed ;  for  the  aflaira 
uf  the  East  ludia  company  became  embarrassed  as  usual  by  now  ac. 
quisitions,  and  our  territorial  possessions  in  Asia  required  the  presence 
of  a  nobleman  distinguished  alike  for  bis  integrity  and  moderelion.  In 
1605  he  accordingly  repaired  thither  a  second  time,  in  quality  of  gov- 
ernor-general, and  commander-in-chief  of  bis  oinjesly's  and  Ibe  com* 
pany  B  land-forces.  After  having  made  a  variety  of  arraogemiMitf, 
lending  lo  introduce  economy  into  the  civil  department,  he  determined 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  ordtr,  by  an  union  of  finn- 
ness  and  conciliation,  to  attain,  what  was  always  the  end  ajid  aim  of  all 
iiis  labours,  an  honourable  peace.  But  his  constitution  had  bevn  Uy 
this  time  undermined  by  bodily  fatigues,  mental  esertions,  and  perl)a|M 
also  by  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold  in  two  distant  quarter*  of  iIm 
globe  1  bis  digestive  powers  in  particular  failed  faim  in  an  eitraardiDsry 
degree,  and  he  was  obliged  to  perform  his  journey  by  slow  and  c«ay 
stages.  Nature,  at  length,  became  so  completely  exhausted,  ibat  he 
died  on  (he  5tli  of  October,  1605,  at  Ghazepoor,  in  the  province  ol 
Benares,  before  he  was  able  to  reach  the  head -quarters. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  Minute  guns,  to  the  number  of 
lixty-six,  corresponding  with  the  years  of  his  age,  were  fired  frotu  Uw 
ramparts  of  Fort  William,  and  a  studied  eulogium  published  in  ■■ 
extraordinary  gazette.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  presidencies  |~ 
endeavoured,  by  every  mark  of  esteem,  to  testify  their  regard  : 
of  Calcutta  voted  a  mausoleum,  and  those  of  Bombay  a  iftatue. 
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Thus  died  Charles,  Marquesi  Cornwallis,  a  nobleman  whose 
will  be  lung  remembered  in  the  rerooteit  portions  or  Asia,  not  as  a  mer- 
ciless and  unprincipled  spoiler,  but  as  &  man  who  practised  all  the  offices 
ol'  humanity,  and  a  governor  who,  while  he  supported  the  interests  of 
his  own  country,  Torgot  not  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  native 
princes.  All  persons  and  ail  parties  concurred  in  lamentiog  the  death 
i)f  a  chief  who,  in  his  own  person,  so  eminently  combined  the  retnotc 
cind  too  often  discordant  qualities  of  a  statesman  and  a  general,  and  on 
no  occasion  prostituted  his  authority  to  the  dishonour  of  the  British 
name.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  conversations  with  Barry  O'Mearo. 
declared  tiiat  Lord  Cornvallis,  by  his  integrity,  fidelity,  frankness,  and 
(he  nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  was  the  tirst  who  had  impressed  upon 
him  a  favourable  opinion  of  Englishnien.  "  1  do  not  believe,"  said  the 
ex-etnperor,  "  that  he  was  a  man  of  firsl-rate  abilities ;  but  he  had 
talent,  great  probity,  sinceri^,  and  never  broku  his  word.  Something 
having  prevented  him  from  attending  at  the  Hotel  de  Uieu  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  pursuant  to  appointment,  he  sent  word  to  the  French 
ministers  that  they  might  consider  it  completed,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  execute  it  next  morning.  During  the  night,  he  received  in- 
structions to  object  to  some  of  the  articles ;  disregarding  which,  he 
signed  the  treaty  as  It  stood,  observing  that  his  government,  if  dissatis- 
tied,  might  refuse  to  ratify  it;  but  that  having  once  pledged  his  word, 
he  felt  bound  to  abide  by  it, — '  There  was  a.  man  of  honour  I'  added 
Napoleon,  *  a  true  Englishman  I' 

WlovatiOt  Fiecount  Xclson. 

«aRN&.D.   1758— DIliO  A.D.   160^ 

HoKATio  Nelson  waa  bom  at  Bumh  am -Thorpe,  a  village  in  Nor- 
folk, of  which  his  father  was  rector.  His  health  was  feeble  during 
rbiidhood.  but  he  exhibited  early  traces  of  that  daring  and  inflexible 
spirit  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished.  At  the 
age  uf  twelve  be  made  a  voyage,  in  a  merchantman,  to  the  West  Indies, 
aud  on  his  return  was  received  on  board  the  Triumph,  a  guard-ship  in 
the  Thames,  commanded  by  his  uncle.  In  177^  he  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Phipps's  expedition  of  (liscovery  in  the  Northern  sea*.  He  next 
Kcrrcd  on  board  the  Seahorse  on  the  East  India  station.  After  hold- 
ing several  inferior  appointments  he  obtained  the  command  of  *  war- 
»luop  in  1778  1  and  in  June  1779  attained  the  rank  of  post-capuin. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1763,  Nelson  went  to  reside  at  St 
(Jmer  in  Trauco,  finding  his  income  too  limited  for  England.  He  soon. 
however,  obtained  an  appointment  to  the  Boreas  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  the  West  India  station  ;  and  iu  17^7  h«  mar- 
ned,  at  Nevis,  a  physician's  widow. 

In  17BiJ  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Agamemiton  of  sixty-four 
^uni.  iu  which  charge  he  highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of 
Tuulon  and  the  siege  of  Bostia.  The  victory  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  on  the 
lilth  of  I'l'bruary,  1707,  was  mainly  owing  to  Nelson's  Dnparalleled 
bravery  and  audacity.  Disobeying  the  admiral's  signals,  he  bore  gal- 
liuitly  down  upon  seveu  of  the  i-neniy'a  fleet ;  on  being  asked  if  lie  liad 
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reckoned  tliem,  replied,  "  No ;  it  will  be  lime  enough  [o  do  that  when 
thoy  have  siruok."  After  liaving  attacked  the  Santisxiiua  Trioidada  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns,  he  fiassed  on  to  the  San  Nicholas  ol~ 
eighty  guns,  and,  compelling  her  to  surrender,  proceeded  from  her  deck 
to  board  ihe  San  Josef  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns,  which  speedily 
i>ub[nitted.  For  Lia  brilliant  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  Ihe  Bath,  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz ;  where  Le 
was  stlackeil  one  night  in  his  barge,  by  a  Spanish  launch,  which,  how* 
ever,  although  her  crew  amounted  to  double  the  number  of  his  own,  he 
succeeded  in  taking.  In  the  following  July  he  commanded  the  expe 
dition  sent  against  Santa  Crus  ;  while  heading  a  midnight  attack  on  the 
mole,  be  received  a  shot  in  his  elbow  which  compelled  him  lo  return  to 
his  ship ;  and  the  expedition  entirely  failed  in  its  object.  On  his  return 
to  England,  however,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Bristol :  and  on  account  of  his  having  been  compelled  to 
suffer  the  amputation  of  his  ann,  obtained  a  pension  of  £1,000  per 

In  1798  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vanguard,  and  was  de- 
tached by  Earl  St  Vincent  to  watch  the  enemy's  fl<«t  in  Toulon. 
While  proceeding  thither,  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  gulf  of 
Lyons,  and  the  French  armament  in  the  meanwhile  put  to  sea.  Nelson 
followed  in  search  of  them,  and  afler  much  inquiry,  on  the  1st  of  Au< 
gust,  1798,  discovered  the  enemy.  It  had  been  his  practice,  during 
the  whole  of  his  cruise,  whenever  the  weather  and  circumijtances  would 
permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard,  where  he  fully  de- 
veloped to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best  modes  of  attack. 
and  such  plans  as  he  proposed  10  execute  upon  falling  in  with  the  ene- 
my, whatever  their  position  or  situation  might  be.  With  the  masterly 
ideas  of  their  admiral,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  naval  lactj^,  every 
one  of  the  captains  of  his  squadron  was  most  thoroughly  acquainted ; 
and  upon  surveying  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  they  knew  with  preci- 
sion what  were  the  ideas  and  intentions  of  their  commander,  without 
the  aid  of  any  further  instructions,  by  which  means  signals  bccune  al< 
most  unnecessary,  much  lime  was  saved,  and  the  attention  of  every 
captain  could  almost  undistractedly  be  paid  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
particular  ship. 

Had  he  bllen  in  with  the  French  fleet  at  sea,  that  he  might  make 
the  best  impression  upon  any  part  of  it  that  might  appear  the  most  vul- 
nerable, or  the  most  eligible  for  attack,  he  divided  bis  force  into  three 
sub-squadrons,  two  of  which  were  to  attack  the  ships  of  war,  while  ihe 
third  was  to  pureue  the  transports,  and  to  sink  and  destroy  as  many  a> 
it  could.  I'he  destination  of  the  French  anuament  was  involved  ia 
doubt  and  uncertainly ;  but  it  forcibly  struck  Nelson,  that,  as  it  wm 
commanded  by  the  man  whom  the  French  had  dignified  with  lfa«  title 
of  the  '  Conqueror  of  Italy.'  and  as  he  hod  witli  him  a  very  lai^  body 
of  troops,  an  expedition  had  been  planned,  which  the  land-force  might 
execute  without  the  aid  of  their  fleet,  should  the  transports  be  pcrmitled 
to  make  their  escape,  and  reach  in  safety  their  place  of  rendexvoos ;  ii 
therefore  l)ecame  a  material  consideration  with  the  admiral,  so  to  K 
range  his  force,  as  at  once  to  engage  the  whole  attention  of  their  ai^^^ 
bf  war,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  to  annoy  and  injure  their  ooa* 
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voy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  his  projected  n 
chor,  an  that  nai  mioutely  and  precisely  ececuled  in  the  action  whicli 
we  DOW  coine  to  describe.  Thes«  plans,  however,  were  formed  two 
months  before  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  executing  any  of 
them,  and  tlie  advantage  now  was,  that  they  were  familiar  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  captain  in  the  fleet  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  ivas 
seen  at  noon  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  had 
been  detached  a  head  on  the  preceding  eveJiing  to  reconnoitre  the  ports 
of  Alexandria,  while  the  main  body  of  the  squadron  kept  in  the  otRn^- 
The  enemy's  fleet  was  flrst  di»cov6red  by  the  Zealous,  Cuptain  Hood, 
who  immediately  communicated  by  signal  the  number  of  ships,  siiteen, 
lying  Bt  anchor  in  iine.of-batlle,  in  a  bay  upon  the  larboard  bow,  which 
was  atlerwards  (bund  to  be  Aboukir  bay.  The  admiral  hauled  his 
wind  that  instant,  a  movement  which  was  immsdiately  obsi-rved  and 
followed  by  the  whole  squadron  :  and  at  the  «ame  time  he  recalled  the 
Alexander  and  Swiflsure.  The  wind  was  at  this  time  N>  N>  W.  and 
blew  what  seamen  called  a  top-gallant  breeze.  The  admiral  then  made 
the  signal  lo  prepare  for  battle,  and  intimated  that  it  was  bis  intention 
to  attack  the  enemy's  van  and  centre  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  before  developed.  His  idea  in  Ibis  dis)>osition  of 
Ills  force  was,  flrst,  to  secure  the  victory,  and  then  to  moke  the  most  of 
it  as  circumstances  miiiht  permiL  A  bower  cable  of  each  ship  was 
inimediattrly  got  out  abali,  and  bent  tijrward.  "We  continued,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  "  carrying  sail,  and  standing  in  for  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
a  close  Hue  of  battle.  As  the  oHicers  of  our  squadron  were  totally  un- 
acquainted with  Aboukir  bay,  each  ship  kepi  sounding  as  she  stood  in. 
The  enemy  appeared  (o  be  moored  in  a  strong  and  compact  line  of 
battle,  cloi»e  in  with  the  shore, — their  line  describing  an  obluj^e  angle 
in  its  form,  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boals,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery 
of  guns  agd  mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van.  This  situation  of  the 
enemy  seemed  to  secure  to  tlicm  the  most  decided  advantages,  as  they 
had  nothing  lo  attend  to  but  their  artillery,  in  their  superior  skill  in  the 
use  of  which  the  French  so  much  pride  themselves,  and  to  which  indeed 
their  splendid  series  of  I  and- victories  was  in  general  chiefly  lo  be  im- 
puted. The  position  of  the  enemy  presented  the  most  formidable  ob- 
stacles :  but  the  admiral  viewed  tlie«e  with  the  eye  of  a  seaman  deter- 
mined on  attack ;  and  it  instantly  struck  his  cag«r  and  penetrating 
mind,  that  where  there  was  room  for  an  enemy *s  ship  to  swing,  there 
was  room  (or  one  of  ours  to  anchor.  No  furtlier  signal  was  necesoary 
than  those  which  bad  already  been  made.  I'he  admiral's  designs  were 
OS  fully  known  to  his  whole  squadron,  as  was  his  determination  lo  con- 
quer or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Tbu  Goliath  and  Zealous  bad  the 
honour  to  lead  inside,  and  to  receive  the  first  fire  from  the  van-shipt  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  batteries  and  gua>l>oats  with  which 
their  van  was  strengthened.  1'heae  two  ships,  wiih  ihc  Orion,  Auda- 
cious, and  Theseus,  took  their  stations  insido  the  enemy's  line,  and 
were  immediately  in  close  action.  The  Vanguard  anchored  the  first  on 
the  outer  aide  of  the  enemy,  and  was  opposed  within  half-pistol  shot  to 
Le  Sparliate,  the  third  in  the  ciirmy's  line-  In  standing  in,  our  lead* 
ing  ship*  weru  unavoidably  obliged  to  receive  into  their  buwn  tli« 
whole  fire  of  the  broadside*  of  tlte  French  tine,  until  they  cuuld  take 
their  respective  ilaiiousi  and  itis  but  Juacice  la  obwrvci  that  the  enemy 
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received  us  with  great  firmoess  and  ddiberation,  no  coloun  liavjiig 
been  hoisted  on  either  side,  nor  a  gun  fired,  till  our  vaii-Hhip«  wen- 
within  half-gun  shot.  At  this  time  the  necessary  nunilwr  of  our  ineu 
Here  employed  aloU  In  Turltng  sails,  and  on  deck  in  hauling  the  braces. 
&c.  preparatory  to  our  casting  anchor.  As  soon  as  rliis  toolc  place,  a 
most  animated  fire  was  opened  from  the  Vanguard,  which  ship  covered 
the  approach  of  those  in  the  rear,  nhicli  were  following  in  b  close  line. 
The  Minotaur,  Defence,  Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Swiftaure,  and  Alex- 
ander, came  up  in  succesnion,  and  passing  within  hail  of  Ihe  Vanguard, 
took  their  respective  stations  opposed  lo  The  enemy's  line.  AH  our 
ships  anchored  by  the  stem,  by  which  means  the  British  line  became 
inverted  from  van  to  rear.  Captain  Thompson  nf  the  Leander,  of  filly 
guns,  with  a  degree  of  judgment  highly  honourable  to  his  professtODul 
character,  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  line  on  the  outside,  and  most 
judiciously  dropped  his  anchor  athwart  hawse  of  Le  Franklin,  raking  her 
with  great  success ;  the  eliot  from  the  Leander's  broadside,  which 
passed  that  ship,  all  striking  L'Orient,  the  flag-^hip  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

"  The  action  commenced  at  snn-set,  which  was  at  thirty-one  minute* 
past  six  P.M.,  with  an  ardour  and  vigour  which  it  is  impossible  lo 
describe.  At  about  seven  o'clock  total  darkness  had  come  on  ;  but  the 
whole  hemisphere  was,  with  intervals,  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the- 
hostile  fleets.  Our  ships,  when  darkness  came  on,  had  all  hoisted  their 
distinguishing  lights,  by  a  signal  from  the  admiral.  The  ran-shi^  of  Uie 
enemy,  Le  Gucrricr,  was  dismasted  in  less  than  twelve  minutem;  and  in 
ten  minntes  after,  the  second  ship,  Le  ConqueranI,  and  the  Ihirdt  L« 
Sparliate,  very  nearly  at  the  same  moment  were  also  dismasted.  L'A- 
quillon  and  Le  Souverain  Peuple,  the  fourth  and  filth  ships  of  the 
enemy's  line,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  evening.  Captain  Berry  at  that  hour  sent  Lieutenan^  Gaiway, 
of  the  Vanguard,  with  a  party  of  marines,  to  take  possession  of  Le  Spar- 
tiate.  and  that  officer  relumed  by  the  boat  the  French  captain's  sword, 
which  Captain  Berry  immediately  delivered  to  the  admiral,  who  wa» 
then  below,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  the  head  during  the  heat  of  the  attack.  At  this  time  it  appeared 
that  victory  had  already  declared  itself  in  our  favour;  for  akhoagb 
L'Orient,  L'Heureux,  and  Tonnant,  were  not  taken  possession  of,  they 
were  considered  as  completely  in  our  power,  which  pleasing  Intelligence 
Captain  Berry  had  likewise  the  satisfaction  of  communicating  in  person 
lo  the  admiral. 

"  At  ten  minutes  after  nine,  a  fire  was  observed  on  board  L'Orient, 
the  French  admiral's  ship,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  after-part 
of  the  cabin,  and  which  increased  with  great  rapidity,  presently  in- 
volving the  whole  of  the  after-part  of  the  ship  in  flames.  This  cirCutn- 
stance  Captain  Berry  Immediately  communicated  to  the  admiral,  wfao, 
though  sulfering  severely  from  hie  wound,  came  upon  deck,  where  the 
first  consideration  that  struck  liis  micid,  was  concern  for  the  danger  of 
so  many  lives;  lo  save  as  many  as  possible  of  whom,  he  ordered  Cap- 
tain Berry  to  make  every  practicable  exertion.  A  boat,  the  only  cmt 
that  could  swim,  was  instantly  despatched  from  the  Vanguard,  aad 
ether  ships  that  were  in  a  condition  to  do  so  immediately  followed  tl 
cuunpte :  by  which  meana.  from  the  best  possible  information,  the  UvM 
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or  above  seventy  Frenchmen  v/ere  saved.  The  light  Ihrown  by  the 
tire  of  L'Orieot  upon  the  surrounding  objects  enabled  us  to  perceive 
with  more  certainty  the  situation  of  the  two  fli<ets,  the  colours  of  both 
being  clearly  distingtiisbuble.  The  cannonading  was  still  partially  kepi 
up  to  leeiTHrd  of  the  centre  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  L'Orient 
blew  up  with  a  most  tremendous  explosion.  An  awful  pause  and 
death-like  silence  for  about  three  minutes  ensued,  when  the  wreck  of 
the  masts,  yards,  &c.  &c.  which  had  been  carried  to  a  vast  height,  fell 
down  into  the  water  and  on  board  the  surrounding  ithips.  A  port  fire 
from  L'Orient  fell  into  the  main  royal  of  the  Alexander,  the  fire  occa- 
sioned  by  which  was  however  extinguished  in  about  two  minutes,  by 
the  active  exertions  of  Caploin  Ball.  After  this  awful  scene,  the  firing 
recommenced  with  the  ships  to  leeward  of  the  centre  till  twenty  minutes 
past  ten,  when  there  was  a  total  cessation  of  firing  for  about  ten 
minutes;  after  which  it  was  revived  till  about  three  in  the  morning, 
when  it  again  ceased. 

"  After  the  victory  had  been  secured  in  the  van,  such  British  ships 
as  were  in  condition  to  move  had  gone  down  upon  the  fresh  ships  of 
the  enemy.  At  five  minutes  past  live  in  the  morning,  the  two  rear 
ships  of  the  enemy,  Le  Guilliaume  T^-tl  and  the  Genereux,  were  the 
only  French  ships  of  the  line  that  had  their  colours  flying.  At  fifty- 
four  minutes  past  five  s  French  frigale,  L'Arlemise,  fired  a  broadside 
and  struck  her  colours ;  but  such  was  the  unwarrantable  and  infamous 
conduct  of  the  French  captain,  that  after  having  thus  surrendered,  he 
set  fire  to  his  ship,  and  with  port  of  his  crew,  made  his  escape  on  shore. 
Another  of  the  French  frigates.  La  Serieuse,  had  been  sunk  by  the  fire 
frora  some  of  our  ships ;  but  as  her  poop  remained  above  water,  her 
men  were  saved  upon  it,  and  were  taken  off  by  our  boats  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  BellerophoD,  whose  masts  and  cables  had  been  entirely  shot 
away,  could  not  retain  her  situation  abreast  of  L'Orient,  but  had  drifted 
out  of  ihs  line  to  the  lee  side  of  the  bay,  a  little  before  that  ship  blew 
up.  The  Audacious  was  in  the  morning  detached  to  her  assistance. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  Le  Cenereux  and  Guilliaume  Tell,  with  the  two 
frigates  La  Justice  and  La  Diane,  cut  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  set. 
pursued  by  the  Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  who,  as  the  admiral  himself  hat 
slated,  handsomely  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  escape ;  but  as  there 
was  no  other  ship  in  a  condition  to  support  the  Zealous,  she  was  re- 

"  The  whole  day  of  the  Sd  was  employed  in  securing  the  French 
ships  that  hod  struck,  and  which  were  now  all  completely  in  our  pos- 
iKsion,  Le  Tonnant  and  Timoleon  excepted  -,  as  these  were  both  dis- 
masted, and  consequently  could  not  escape,  they  were  naturally  the 
last  of  which  we  thought  of  taking  possession.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3il,  the  Timoleon  was  set  fire  to,  and  Le  Tonnant  had  cut  her  cable 
and  drifted  on  shore;  but  that  active  officer  Captain  Miller,  of  the 
Theseus,  soon  got  tier  off  again,  and  secured  her  In  the  British  line. 
The  British  force  engaged  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of  seventy-four 
guns,  and  the  Leander  of  fifty.  From  the  over-anxiety  and  leul  of 
Captain  Trowbridge  to  get  into  action,  bis  ship,  the  Culloden,  in  stand- 
ing in  for  the  van  of  the  enemy's  liuc,  unfortunately  grounded  upon  the 
tail  of  a  shoal  running  ofl'from  the  island,  on  which  were  the  mortar 
and  gun-batteries  of  the  cui-my  ;  and  not  w  It  hi  Ian  ding  all  tlie  cxertiuns 
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of  that  able  ofBcer  and  bU  ship's  company,  she  could  not  be  got  otf. 
This  uDrortunale  circumstance  vaa  severely  felt  at  the  moment  by  the 
admiral  and  all  the  officers  of  the  squadrou ;  but  Iheir  feelings  were 
notbing  compared  to  the  ansicty  and  even  anguish  olmind  which  the 
captain  of  the  Cullodeii  himself  experienced  for  so  many  eventful  hours. 
There  was  but  one  consolation  that  could  ofier  itself  to  bim  in  the 
midst  of  the  distrefiseft  of  his  situation — a  feeble  one  it  is  true — that  his 
ship  served  as  a  beacon  for  three  other  ships,  viz^  the  Alexander, 
Tbeteus,  and  Leander,  which  n-ere  advancing  with  all  possible  sail  set 
close  in  his  rear,  and  which  otherwise  might  have  experienced  a  aimilar 
misfortune,  and  thus  In  a  greater  proportion  still,  have  weakened  our 
force.  It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  2d,  that  the  CuUoden  could 
be  got  off,  and  it  was  found  she  bad  sufiered  very  considerable  damage 
tD  her  bottom ;  that  her  rudder  was  beat  off,  and  the  crew  could 
scarcely  keep  her  afioat  with  all  pumps  going.  The  resources  of  Cap- 
tain Trowbridge's  mind  availed  bim  much,  and  were  admirably  exerted, 
upon  this  trying  occaiion.  In  four  days  he  had  a  new  rudder 
upon  his  own  deck,  which  was  immediately  shipped  ;  and  the  CulU 
was  again  in  a  state  for  actual  service,  though  still  very  leaky. 

"  The  admiral,  knowing  that  the  wounded  of  his  own  ships  had  been 
well  taken  care  of,  bent  his  first  attention  to  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
established  a  truce  with  the  commandant  of  Abouktr,  and  through  him 
made  a  communication  to  the  commandant  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  allow  all  the  wounded  Frenchmen  to  be  taken  ashore  lu 
proper  hospitals,  with  their  own  surgeons  to  attend  them:  a  proposal 
which  was  well-received  by  the  French,  and  which  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  following  day.  The  activity  and  generous  consideration 
of  Captain  Trowbridge  were  again  exerted  at  this  time  for  the  general 
good.  He  communicated  with  the  shore,  and  had  the  addrcM  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  onions,  &c.  which  were  served  out  to 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  which  proved  of  essential  utility.  On  the 
2di  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes,  who  during  the  battle  had  lined  the 
shores  of  the  bay,  saw  with  transport  that  the  victory  was  decisively 
ours, — an  event  in  which  they  participated  with  an  exultation  alnioat 
equal  to  our  own  ;  and  on  that  and  the  two  following  nights,  the 
coast  and  country  were  illuminated  as  far  as  we  could  see,  in  C( 
tion  of  our  victory.  This  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
prisoners,  as  they  conceived  that  this  illumination  was  the  consequt 
not  entirely  of  our  success,  but  of  some  signal  advantage  obtained 
the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes  over  Buonaparte. 

"  Although  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  time  and 
admiral,  and  all  tlie  officers  of  his  squadron,  were  very  fully  emph 
in  repairing  the  damages  sustained  by  their  own  ships,  and  iu  securing 
those  of  the  enemy,  which  their  valour  had  subdced,  yet  the  mind  of 
that  great  and  good  man  felt  (he  strongest  emotions  of  the  most  pioua 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  fa'  the  signal  success  which,  by 
divine  favour,  had  crowned  his  eudeavuurs  in  the  cause  of  his  count 
and,  in  consequence,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  he  issued  the  follow! 
mcmoraiidum  to  the  differcut  cajitains  of  his  squadron  : 

■  VjinclSaHD,  offilu  MovA  o/lht  Sili.  id  Jay  o/Aiigit,  171 

'  Almighty  God  having  blessed  his  majesty's  arms  with  victory. 


cerled.^^— 
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niliniral   intends  returning   public  thanksgiving   for    the    same  at   t 
o'clock  this  day  ;  anii  he  riicomRiends  every  ship  doing  the  same  as  st 


'  To  du  raptetiH  Captaini  of  tit  Sjuailron.' 

"At  two  o'clock  accorUirigly  on  tbat  day  public  serviee  was  per- 
fiirnied  oo  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Vanguard,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Comyn, 
ihd  other  ships  following  the  example  of  the  admiral,  though  perhaps 
not  all  at  the  same  time.  This  solemn  act  of  gratitude  to  heaven 
seemed  to  make  a  very  deep  impresiion  upon  several  of  the  prisoners, 
both  officers  and  men,  some  of  the  former  of  whom  remarked,  '  that  it 
was  no  wonder  wo  could  preserve  such  order  and  discipline,  when  we 
eouM  imprera  tlie  minds  of  our  men  with  such  sentiments  after  a  vic- 
tory so  great,  and  at  a  moment  of  such  seeming  confusion.'  On  the 
same  day  the  following  memorandum  was  issued  to  all  the  ships,  ex- 
pressive of  the  admiral's  sentiments  of  the  noble  exertions  of  the  differ. 
etit  oflicera  and  men  of  his  squodron  : 

■  VaHcuahd,  Mdato/Augvl,  \ia%offtht  Almilhoflht  A'lJc. 

'  The  admiral  most  heartily  congratulates  the  captains,  oRicers,  sea- 
met),  and  niarinei,  of  the  squadron  he  has  the  honour  to  command,  on 
the  event  of  the  late  action ;  and  he  desires  they  will  accept  his  most 
sincere  and  cordial  thanks  for  their  very  gallant  behaviour  in  this  glo- 
rious battle.  It  must  forcibly  strike  every  British  seaman,  how  supe- 
rior their  conduct  is,  when  in  discipline  and  good  order,  to  the  riotout 
behaviour  of  lawless  Frenchmen.  The  squadron  may  be  assured  the 
admiral  will  not  fail,  with  his  despatches,  to  represent  their  truly  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  com  man  der-in -chief. 

•  n  Ihi  CBpUini  of  At  Ship!  eflkt  Sjmadrm.' 

"  Immediately  after  the  action,  some  Maltese,  Genoese,  and  Spao- 
iards,  who  had  been  serving  on  board  the  French  fleet,  offered  their 
services  to  ourt,  which  were  accepted ;  and  they  cuptotsed  the  grcaleti 
happiness  at  tlins  being  freed,  as  they  themselves  said,  from  the  tyranny 
and  cnielty  of  the  French.  On  the  fourth  day  afler  the  action.  Cap- 
lain  Berry  of  the  Vanguard  sailed  in  the  Leander  of  fidy  guns,  with 
tUii  admiral's  despaichts  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Earl  St  Vincent, 
off  Cadii,  containing  intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  which  he  had 
obuiined." 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  national  joy  on  intelligence  of  this 
success  oi'  nur  naval  arms.     Nelson  himself  was  loaded  with  honour* 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     He  was  created  a  baron,  with  a  pension  o( 
£2000  per  annum  ;  be  received  &  swunJ  from  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
itiand,— a  valuable  piece  of  plate  from    the    Turkey  company,   and 
auolher  from  the  city  of  London, — and  a  present  of  £10,000  from  the 
East  India  company.     The  Turkish  sultan  also  presented  him  w'  ' 
splendid  gifts,  and  the  cur  of  RuMtia,  and  king  of  Sardinia,  ■ 
llieir  respective  portraits  in  gold  bocei  set  with  diamonds. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  alter  the  battle.  Nelson  set  sail  for  Naples, 
iJiea  threatened  by  the  Frenrh.  The  Neapolitan  court  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Palermo,  where  the  presvnce  of  a  British 
naval  force  under  Nelson  afforded  them  protection.     Tbia  vm  tbt  most 
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inglorious  period  of  our  naval  hero's  life ;  it  wa»  at  tliis  time  he  foriued 
that  intimacy  with  Lady  Hamilton  wliicli  suUird  both  his  public  hnnnor 
and  private  faith.  By  the  king  of  Naples  Nelson  was  created  duke  of 
Bronte,  with  a  revenue  of  about  £3000  a-year.  Fruni  Italy  Nelton 
relumed,  through  Germany,  to  England,  where  he  was  received  by  U\r 
countrymen  with  rapturous  enthusiasm. 

tn  March,  1801,  he  sailed  for  the  GaUic,  as  second  in  command 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker;  and  on  the  2d  of  April  be  conducted  the 
nttack  on  the  Danleli  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  Nothing  could  be  more 
Ibrmidable  than  the  means  of  defence  which  the  Dauea  had  collected, 
or  more  gallant  than  the  style  in  which  they  employed  them ;  but  the 
ardour  of  British  seamen,  guided  by  the  skill  and  determined  courage 
of  Nelson,  overcame  all  opposition,  and,  after  several  hours'  hard  fight- 
ing, his  Danish  majesty  agreed  to  an  armistice  of  fourteen  weeks,  during 
which  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  so  far  as  related  to  Denmark,  waa 
of  course  suspended.  In  the  heat  of  this  engagement,  Nelson  is  re- 
ported to  have  exelaimi.'d  :  "  It  is  warm  work ;  this  day  will  be  the  last 
to  many  of  us ;  but  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands  I"  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  being  prevented  by  the  wind  and  tide  from  coming  lu 
his  assistance,  and  feeling  alarmed  at  the  duration  of  the  contest,  at 
length  made  the  signal  for  retreat ;  but  Nelson  exclaimed,  "  Le^ve  off 
action  now  I  d —  me  if  I  do  I  I  have  only  one  eje, — I  have  a  right  to 
be  blind  sometimes."  Then,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  lie 
adtied,  *■  1  really  do  not  see  the  signal."  Shortly  afterwards,  be  vocifer- 
ated, *'  D —  the  signal  I — keep  mine  for  ctoner  battle  flying  I  That's  the 
way  I  ansit'cr  such  signals.  Natl  mine  (o  the  mast !"  In  half  an  bour 
fruiu  this  time  the  Danes  began  to  slacken  their  tire,  and  sevenxl  of  their 
yhips  were  forced  to  strike.  Nelson,  seeing  that  his  boats  were  fircil 
upon  when  they  went  to  take  possession  of  the  prizes,  wrote  a  note  in 
tlie  crown'prince,  stating,  *'  that  he  was  commanded  id  spare  Denmark. 
— that  the  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  had  struck  to  bis 
flag ;  but  that  if  the  firing  was  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  be 
must  fire  the  prizes,  and  the  crews  must  inevitably  perish."  A  wnk-r 
being  brought,  he  called  for  sealing-wax ;  but  a  ball  struck  otT  the  bead 
of  the  boy  who  was  bringing  the  candle.  Nelson,  however,  ordered 
another  to  be  brought,  and  sealed  the  note  with  the  accustomed  fonnali- 
lies,  observing,  that  to  show  confusion  and  want  of  calmness,  even  in 
trifles,  at  such  a  crisis,  might  be  attended  with  injurious  results.  An 
answer  consenting  Id  a  truce  was  returned ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
Nelson  landed  to  conclude  ilie  lerms.  On  one  point  neither  party 
would  yield,  and  a  Dane  talked  of  renewing  hostilities:  "We  are  ready 
at  a  moment — ri'ady  to  bombard  this  very  night,"  was  llie  reply  of 
Nelson  :  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  state-rooms,  for  the  purpoae  of 
discussing  the  subject  with  the  crown-prince,  be  observed  to  the  ofttcer 
on  whose  arm  he  was  leaning,  "  Though  1  hare  only  one  eye,  1  cui 
see  that  all  tliis  will  burn  well."  For  his  services  on  this  occasion, 
Nelson  had  the  title  of  Viscount  conferred  upon  him. 

Early  in  1603  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  comniand  of  tlic  Medi- 
terranean fleet.  He  took  his  stslioD  off  Toulon,  and  watched  the  Frrncli 
lleet  in  that  harbour  from  May  1803  to  March  1805.  On  the  SUloC 
tha  latter  inuuth  the  enemy  got  to  sea  unobserved,  and,  passing  tb* 
straita  of  Gibraltar,  effected  a  junntiou  with  the  Spanish  flcut  at  f-^lTT. 


Nelson  was  now  employed  to  puniiie.  anil,  ir  post^ible,  bring  tliem  to  an 
action.  On  the  14th  of  September  hisi  lurdshi|teiiibarked  on  board  the 
Victory  in  Portsmouth  liurbour,  and  on  tlie  following  day  tailed  for  the 
const  of  Spain.  The  following  ktter,  written  by  Melsoti  shortly  before 
his  embarkation,  (o  hi*  friend  Alexander  Daviiton,  E«q.,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man  anil  the  hero :  "  Day  by  day,  my  Hear  friend, 
I  am  ozpecting  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea,  every  day,  hour,  and  moment; 
and  you  may  rely,  that  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  get  at  thein, 
that  it  shall  be  done ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  my  brethren  look  to  tlmt 
day  OS  the  finUh  of  our  laborious  cruise.  The  event  no  man  can  say 
exactly,  but  1  must  think,  or  render  great  injustice  to  those  under  me, 
that,  let  the  battle  be  when  it  may,  it  will  never  have  been  surpassed. 
My  shuttered  frame,  if  I  survive  that  day.  will  require  rest,  and  that  is 
all  I  shall  ask  for.  If  1  fall  on  such  o  glorious  occasion,  it  shall  be  my 
pride  to  take  care  that  my  friends  shall  not  bliish  for  me — these  things 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  Just  Providence,  and  his  will  be  done. 
I  have  got  some  trifle,  thank  God,  to  leave  to  those  I  hold  most  dear, 
nnd  I  havo  taken  care  not  to  neglect  it.  Do  not  think  I  am  low-spirited 
on  this  occouDt,  or  fancy  any  thiog  is  to  happen  to  me;  <)uil«  the  con- 
trary. My  mind  is  calm,  and  I  have  only  to  think  of  destroying  our 
inveterate  foe.  1  have  two  frigates  gone  fur  more  information,  and  we 
all  hope  for  a  meeting  witli  the  enemy.  Nothing  ean  be  finer  than  the 
fleet  under  my  command.  Whatever  be  the  event,  believe  me  ever, 
my  dear  Davison,  your  much  obliged  and  sincere  friend, — Nelson 


i  received  at  the 


On  the  6th  of  November  the  following  despatch  « 
admiralty  Iram  Vice-admiral  Collingwood  : — 

■'  EuaVAI.US.  off  Cupt  Tmfnlgar,  Otlula  23*  1*}5. 

"  Sir, — The  ever-to-be-lamented  death  of  Vice- admiral  Lord-viscount 
Nelson,  who,  in  the  late  conflict  with  the  enemy,  fell  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  leaves  to  me  the  duty  of  informing  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  that  on  the  19ih  inttant  It  was  communicated  to  the 
commander-in-chief  from  the  ships  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
in  Cadiz,  that  the  combined  Beet  had  put  to  sea.  As  they  sailed  with 
light  winds  westerly,  his  lordship  concluded  their  destination  was  the 
Mediterranean,  and  immediately  made  all  sail  for  ihe  Straits'  en< 
tranc«,  with  the  British  squadron,  consisting  of  twenty-^even  ships, 
three  of  them  sixiy-fbur's,  where  his  lordship  was  informed  by  C^tain 
Blackwood,  (whose  vigilance  in  watching,  and  giving  notice  of  tht- 
enemy's  movements,  has  tx-en  highly  meritorious,)  that  they  had  not 
yet  passed  the  Straits. 

"On  Monday  the  2Ut  inslont  at  day-light,  when  Cape  TrafalgHT 
bore  E.  by  S.  about  sev<>n  leagues,  the  enemy  was  discovered  sis  or 
seven  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  wind  about  weal,  and  very  light :  the 
commander-in-chief  Immediately  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bt'ar 
up  in  two  columns,  as  they  arc  formed  in  order  of  sailing, — u  modt^  ol 
attack  hb  lordship  bad  pntviously  directed,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
and  delay  in  forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  manner.  The  enemy's 
line  eonsistrd  of  thirty-three  sbipst  (of  which  eighteen  were  French, 
and  filleen  Spanish,)  cumniandcd  in  chief  by  Admiral  Villcneuve:  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  direction  of  Uravina,  worit  with  their  brnds  to  the 
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northwartl.  iinil  fornit'J  llirir  lino  of  batlle  with  great  rIosrnM*  and 
rectDeu ;  but  as  Ihe  mode  o(  attack  was  unusual,  so  the  structure 
their  line  was  new, — it  farmed  a  crescent  convexing  li>  leeward,  lo  (hat 
in  leading  down  to  their  eeiilre,  I  hiid  both  their  van  mid  rear  abaft  iIil- 
beam.  Before  the  fire  opened,  every  alternate  ship  wiu  about  a  cable's 
length  to  windward  of  her  second  a-head  and  a-stern,  forming  a  hind  of 
double  line ;  and  appeared,  when  on  their  beam,  to  leave  a  very  little 
interval  between  thera ;  and  thia  without  crowding  their  ships.  Admiral 
Villeneuve  was  in  the  Bucentaure  in  the  centre,  and  the  prince  of  As- 
turias  bore  Gravina's  flag  in  the  rearj  but  the  French  and  Spanish  shipi 
were  mixed  without  any  apparent  regard  to  order  of  national  aquadrun. 

"  As  the  mode  of  our  attack  had  been  previously  determined  on,  and 
communicated  to  the  flag-officers  and  captains,  (eve  signals  were  uec<^- 
sary,  and  none  were  made,  eici'pt  to  direct  close  order  ae  the  lines  bore 
dawn.  The  commander-in-chief  in  the  Victory  led  the  weather-column, 
and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  which  bore  ray  flag,  the  lee.  The  action 
began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  columns  breakini: 
through  the  enemy's  line, — the  commander-in-chief  about  the  ttnlli 
ship  from  the  van, — the  second  in  command  about  the  twelfth  from  the 
rear, — leaving  the  van  of  the  enemy  unoccupied  :  the  succeeding  shipn 
breaking  through,  in  all  parts,  astern  uf  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the 
enemy  at  the  muzzles  of  their  gun>).  The  conflict  was  severe;  the 
enemy's  ships  were  fought  with  a.  gallantry  highly  honourable  to  thrir 
officers,  but  the  attack  on  them  was  irresistible,  and  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty disposer  of  all  evenLi  to  grant  his  majesty's  arms  a  complete  and 
^orious  victory.  About  three  p.  M.  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  hxving 
struck  their  colours,  their  line  gave  way ;  Admiral  Gravina,  with  leu 
ships  joining  their  frigates  to  leeward,  stood  towards  Cadiz.  The  five 
headmost  ships  in  their  van  tacked,  and  standing  to  ihe  southward,  to 
windward  of  the  British  line,  were  engaged,  and  the  sternmoet  of  them 
taken ;  the  others  went  off,  leaving  to  his  majesty's  si]uadron  nineleen 
ships  of  the  line,  (of  which  two  are  first-rates,  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
and  the  Santa  Anna,)  with  three  flag-officers,  rix.  Admiral  Villeneuve, 
the  commander-in-chief:  Don  Ignatio  Maria  d'Aliva,  vice-admirvt ; 
and  the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  Don  Baltnzar  Hidalgo  Ctsneros. 

"  After  such  a  victory,  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  enter  into  en- 
comiums on  the  particular  parts  taken  by  the  several  commanders :  the 
conclusion  says  more  on  (he  subjerl  than  I  have  language  to  expreaa: 
the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  the  same;  when  nil  exert  themselTcs 
sealously  in  their  country's  service,  all  deserve  that  their  high  merits 
should  stand  recorded ;  and  never  was  high  merit  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  battle  I  have  descri1>ed.  The  Achille,  (a  French  serenty- 
(bur.)  after  having  surrendered,  by  some  mismanagement  of  the  Preaclt- 
men,  took  fire  and  blew  up;  200  of  her  men  were  saved  by  tbe 
A  crrcumatance  occurred  during  the  action,  which  so  strongly 
tbe  invincible  spirit  of  British  seamen,  when  engaging  the 
their  country,  that  We^nnot  resist  tha  pleasure  I  have  in  making  it 
known  to  their  lordships.  The  Temeraire  was  boarded  by  aoctdent,  or 
design,  by  a  French  ship  on  one  side  and  a  Spaniard  on  the  other ;  tht 
contest  was  vigorous ;  but  in  the  end  tbe  combined  en: 
from  Ihe  poop,  and  the  British  hoisted  in  thei''  place*. 

"  Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  without  ■ustuning^ 
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of  man.  I  have  not  only  to  Inoienl.  in  common  witli  the  Brillafa  navj 
and  the  British  nation,  in  tlit^  full  of  the  coiuaiauder-iu-chief,  the  Iom  of 
a  hero  who»e  nainc  will  be  imnioTtal>  and  hi*  memory  ever  dcBr  to  hU 
country ;  but  my  heart  is  rent  with  the  most  poigauiit  grief  fur  the 
death  of  a  friend,  to  whom,  by  many  years'  intimaey,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  virtue*  of  liis  mind,  wliich  inspired  ideas  superior  to 
tlie  common  race  of  men,  I  was  bound  by  the  Htrongest  ties  of  aRection ; 
a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious  oecosion  in  which  he  fell  does  not 
bring  the  consotation  whicli  perhaps  it  ought.  His  lordship  recejved 
a  musket-ball  in  his  left  breast,  about  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  lent 
an  officer  to  me  immediately  with  his  last  farewell, — and  soon  after 
expired.  I  have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  excellent  officers.  Cap- 
s  DufFof  the  Man  and  Cookeof  the  Bellerophon  1  I  have  yet  heard 
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"  1  fear  the  numbers  that  have  fallen  will  be  found  very  great  when 
the  returns  come  to  me ;  hut  it  having  blown  a  gale  of  wiud  ever  since 
the  action,  1  have  not  yet  had  it  in  my  power  to  collect  any  reports 
from  the  ships.  The  Royal  Sovereign  having  lost  her  masts,  except 
the  tottering  foreoiait,  I  called  the  Euryalus  to  me,  while  the  action 
continued,  which  ship  lyiug  within  hail,  made  my  signals, — a  service 
Captain  Blackwood  pertbrmed  with  great  attention.  After  tlie  action, 
I  lihifted  my  Hog  to  her,  that  I  might  more  easily  communiculc  my 
orders  to,  and  collect  the  ships,  and  towed  the  Royal  Sovereigu  out  to 
seaward.  The  whole  Beet  were  now  in  a  very  perilous  situation, — , 
tnniiy  dismasted, — all  shattered,  in  thirteen  fathom  water  olf  tlie  shuals 
of  Trafalgar, — and  when  I  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor,  few 
of  the  ships  luid  an  anchor  to  let  go,  their  cables  being  shoti  but  the 
satue  good  Providence  which  aided  us  through  such  a  day,  preserved 
us  in  the  night,  by  the  wind  shifting  a  few  points,  and  drifting  the  ship* 
off  the  land,  except  fi>ur  of  the  captured  dismasted  ships,  which  are  now 
at  anchor  off  Trafalgar,  and  1  hope  will  ride  safe  until  tliiise  gales  arc 

'■  Having  thus  detailed  Ihi-  proceedings  of  the  flt'el  im  this  occasion, 
I  beg  to  congratulate  their  lordships  on  a  victory  uliich,  I  hope,  will 
add  a  ray  to  the  glory  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and  be  attended  with 
public  benefit  tn  our  cmntry.     I  am,  He. — C,  Cot.  lino  wood." 

It  appears  that  Nelson  was  very  deeply  impreased  with  the  idea  that 
this  action  was  to  be  his  last.  Alter  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
baitiv  were  completed,  he  retired  to  his  cabiD  Bad  prepared  a  sort  ul 
tentameutary  document  in  which  he  recanimendcd  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
his  adopted  daughter,  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  On  the  mora* 
mg  nf  the  fist  he  put  on  the  stars  of  all  the  dilterent  order*  with  which 
t)t<  liad  been  invttsied:  and  on  hi*  secretary  and  chaplain  rcmonslrating 
with  him  on  the  additional  danger  to  which  his  Uk  wuuld  be  expuscd 
if  he  appeart'd  ou  dock  with  these  insignia  viaihie  upon  him,  he  replied. 
"In  honour  I  gained  them;  and  in  honour  1  will  die  with  tlicm." 
U  hen  Captain  Blackwood  took  leave  uf  him  to  prooeud  on  boon)  hi* 
own  ship.  Nelson  shook  him  by  tlie  hand,  saying,  "  God  bicsa  you, 
Blackwood  I  I  shall  never  see  you  again."  At  ■  little  after  twelve  his 
llag-ship,  the  Victory,  opened  her  fini  from  botli  sides,  and  ran  0[i  tiw 
Redoubtable,  fnmi  the  main-lop  uf  which  Nelson  soon  after  received  k 
Buskrt-ball  lu  tlie  kit  breast,  and  hll.      Two  uf  bis  crew  having  lilted 
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him  npi  he  exclaimed,  "Th^y  have  done  tor  mc  at  last;  my  back-bone 
i«  shot  through."  Yet  such  was  the  presence  of  mind  he  still  retained 
in  his  mortal  agony  that,  aa  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder) 
he  ordered  the  tiller-ropes,  which  had  been  shot  away,  to  be  replaced ; 
and  covered,  with  his  handkerchief,  his  fnre  and  stars  that  the  sight  of 
him  might  not  damp  the  spirits  of  the  crew.  On  being  told  that  the 
surgeon  was  about  to  examine  his  wound,  he  said,  "  It  is  of  no  use:  he 
I'an  do  nothing  for  me,  he  had  belter  attend  to  others."  He  then 
I'.igcrly  inquired  how  the  day  was  going;  and  when  informed  that  none 
uf  his  ships  had  struck,  he  said,  "  I  am  a  dead  man  ;  I  am  going  fast ; 
let  ray  dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and  all  otiier  things  belong- 
ing  to  me."  He  soon  allerwards  said,  "  The  pnin  is  so  great  that  I 
with  I  was  dead; — yet  I  should  like  to  live  a  little  longer! — W1m$. 
would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my  situation  ?" 
bearing  that  fourleen  or  fifteen  of  the  enemy  had  struck,  be  dli 
his  captain,  Hardy,  to  bring  the  fleet  to  anchor.  "  I  suppose,"  replied' 
Hardy,  "  Coll  ing  wood,  my  dear  lord,  is  to  command."  "NeFerl" 
exclaimed  Nelson,  "  whilst  I  live."  He  spoke  of  his  interment,  and 
desired  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  parents,  unless  the  king  should 
order  differently.  After  having  again  mentioned  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
desired  Hardy  to  kisa  his  cheek,  he  said  to  the  chaplain,  "  Doctar,  I 
have  not  been  a  great  sinner."  He  then  kept  on  repealing,  "  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty  !"  dnd,  after  having  heard  the  last  guna 
which  were  fired,  he  expired  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Twenty  of  the  enemy's  ships  struck  ;  but  some  of  them  escaped,  and 
others  were  destroyed.  The  honours  and  rewards  that  bis  country 
would  have  rejoiced  to  have  bestowed  ii|)on  him,  were  conferred  upon 
liiit  relatives.  Mrs  Matcham  and  Mw  Bolton,  his  sisters,  wore  voted 
£10,000  each  ;  ami  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nehran,  D.  D., 
nbiained  an  earldom,  with  a  grant  of  £6,0(Ki  a-year,  and  the  a 
£100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 


€fiavUo,  Sufit  of  jUtcj^nioiiV. 
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Charlks  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  succeeded  t 
titles  and  estate  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  soon  after  entered  the  army. 
He  was  present  at  the  batde  of  Minden,  where  he  conducted  biinscH 
with  so  much  gallantry  as  to  obtain  the  spcrial  notice  of  the  commandrr- 
in-chief.  In  1756  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  attached 
himself  lo  the  whig  interest.  On  the  accession  of  George  IIL  ht  xna 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  but  was  soon  aft«r  dismi>ispi|,  far 
a  reason  highly  honourable  to  himself,  namely,  his  having  boldly  ex* 
(MMlulated  with  the  young  monarch  fur  his  marked  attention  Ut  hi* 
ister.  Lady  Sarah  Lennox. 

To  the  administraiion  of  Bute,  and  of  his  successor  Grenville,  Um 
duke  was  a  firm  and  active  opponent.  On  the  ministerial  arrangemmt 
which  took  place  under  Lord  Kockingham  and  the  old  whigs,  «up> 
|Mirted  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  hb  grjcc  was  appointud  anibr 
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lo  the  court  of  Frnncp.  Iti  Mny,  1766,  he  was  appaiiited  aecreiary- 
or-BUte  for  the  Southern  department,  in  whicli  post  he  remaioeil  till 
succeeded  by  Lord  Shelbume,  who  went  in  on  the  2d  of  August  the 
same  year  with  [lie  earl  of  Chatham. 

"  FVom  that  remarkable  period,"  tiayB  a  con  temporary,  "  his  graco 
bat  continued  unirormly  in  opposition,  and  that  ou  the  broadeit  foun- 
dation. He  dors  not  confine  his  disapprobation  to  men  only,  nor  yet 
to  particular  measures;  but  tie  grounds  it  on  the  cause,  the  motives, 
and  the  views  which  have  brought  in  such  men,  which  liave  produced 
such  measures, — a  secret,  overruling,  hidden  influence,  directed  to  tlie 
introduction  of  a  neTarious  court -system, — a  system  of  simple  favourit- 
ism, by  which  every  thing  in  cabinet,  parliament,  and  elsewhere,  is  lo 
be  conducted  and  tried  by  the  test  of  private  Judgment,  in  cootradia- 
tiiiclion  tO)  and  in  defiance  of.  public  opinion.  To  pursue  his  grace 
through  the  wide  circle  of  parliamentary  opposition  is  not  our  intention ; 
the  main  objert  of  these  inquiries  being  chiefly  to  connect  the  conduct 
of  public  men  with  the  afTairs  of  America,  we  shall  connider  his  grace**, 
for  the  greater  part,  in  that  point  of  view. 

"Lord  Hillsborough,  in  the  year  1768,  wrote  two  official  letters, 
which,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  howsoever  well-intended,  have  sown 
the  seeds  of  the  present  unhappy  civil  war.  One  of  ihem  containeil 
iiisiructiond  to  Governor  Bernard  to  dissolve  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ;  the  other  directing  the  several  American  governors  in 
assure  the  respective  assemblies  in  the  provinces  where  they  presided, 
that  no  further  taxes  were  meant  to  be  laid  on  America;  and  that  such 
as  were  already  laid  on  would  be  repealed  on  commercial  principles : 
these  letters  being  further  accompanied  by  private  confidential  assur- 
ances fi'om  administration,  in  some  instances ;  and  in  others,  as  person- 
ally coming  from  the  king;  one  of  them  indeed  so  strong  that  his 
niHJesly  WHS  made  lo  say,  'that  he  would  rather  lose  his  crown  than 
preserve  it  by  deceit."  Thus  the  Americans  were  taught  by  one  lelii'r 
to  perceive  that  the  future  freedom  of  the  deliberation  of  the  a.<Hembly 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  consequently  of  every  oilier  assembly  oti 
tlic  continent,  depended  on  their  resolution  to  resist  a  menace  whieh 
presented  the  alternative  of  either  submitting  to  the  mandate  of  a  Itri- 
lisli  secrelary.of-state,  or  to  a  temporary  suspension  tending  to  terminnlr 
in  a  total  dissolution  of  civil  government.  By  means  such  as  these  the 
colonies  were  taught  by  administration  lo  hold  the  Briiisli  parliament 
in  contempt,  when  they  found  the  king  in  one  instance,  and  his  minis- 
Irrs  ID  the  other,  plerlging  themselves  for  the  eventual  resulutions  of 
that  degenerate  and  prostitute  assembly.  Such  endeavours  suggested 
besides,  to  those  who  saw  farther,  that  when  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  parliament  for  the  purpose,  those  promises  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  might  be  disclaimed  or  controlled  by  the  legislature;  and 
ihc  ministerial  authority  or  which  the  circular  letter  was  written  might 
be  disavowed  by  succeeding  ministers,  as  a  rash  ill-judged  promise, 
which  neither  (heir  succewors  in  ofUce  or  pariiamentwere  by  any  means 
Imund  to  perform  or  fulfil.  What  foundation  there  might  havi;  bn-n 
for  the  preceding  observations  we  do  not  pretend  to  detennine ;  we 
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unly  meant  to  Mate  them  shortly,  as  being  the  iubslance  nf  the  eighteen 
celebrated  reMiluItoita  movetl  Tor  by  his  grace  in  the  bouse  of  lordu,  od 
the  ISch  of  May,  1770,  which  pruiiuced  oue  of  the  most  ixlroordiDafy 
diibates  that  wi;  ever  reaicmber  to  have  been  present  aL  The  whole 
of  the  misconduet  of  ministers  in  relation  to  America,  for  the  four  pre- 
ceding year»i  was  laid  open  in  the  most  pointedly  severe  terms;  the 
llicn  state  of  that  country  was  luosl  strikinj^ly  depictured  ;  and  the  dis- 
Hcveration  of  it  (to  use  one  of  Mr  Solicitor's  technical  exprcMionii)  was 
pi-edicted  in  terms  the  most  conlideiit  and  unconditional ;  yet  adminia- 
tratioD  remained  in  a.  kind  of  political  apathy.  Lord  Hillsborough 
rather  palliated  the  measures  on  the  sule  doctrine  of  state- necessity, 
than  oHered  to  defend  either  himself  or  his  colleagues;  and  very  mo- 
destly, though  he  owued  himself 'the  culprit'  [his  own  wordsj'  "toved 
fur  an  ai^oumment. 

"  We  find  his  grace,  as  olVen  as  an  opportunity  offered,  continually 
recurring  to  the  same  ground,  and  as  continually  overpowered  by  num- 
bcrs.  His  repeated  contests  with  administration  the  whole  of  the  spring 
geBsion  seventy-five  will  bear  testimony  what  his  opinions  have  uni- 
formly been  on  the  present  disputes  sulwisting  between  this  country  and 
America.  His  grace  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  opposing  the 
Prohibitory  fishery  bill,  and  iu  supporting  the  petition  from  his  majes- 
ty's natural-born  subjects  residing  in  Canada,  praying  that  the  law 
passed  the  preceding  session,  for  regulating  the  government  of  Quebec, 
might  be  repealed.  Time  only  can  discover  whether  bis  grace  has  not 
been  oa  able  a  pulitician,  as  he  has  uniformly  proved  himself  to  be  a 
sound,  at  least  a  sincere  and  steady,  patriot.  On  the  opening  of  the 
last  session,  (1776,)  admiuistrdtiun  began  to  feel  him  a  most  weighty 
as  well  as  warm  antagonist.  Besides  his  general  grounds  of  opposition 
he  opened  several  new  ones.  He  proved  that  the  nation  had  been  led 
imperceptibly  into  the  present  unnatural  civil  war ;  that  ministers  ui- 
swered  for  mutters  of  which  they  were  entirely  i^jorant,  and  deceived 
jiarlianicnt  with  a  previous  intention  of  doing  so.  He  pointed  parttca- 
larly  at  ihe  lirst  lord  nf  the  admiralty,  who,  in  the  preceding  eeaaion 
H»urcd  the  house,  that  22,000  teamen  and  marines  would  answer  all 
tlie  purposes  of  home-protection  and  American  hostility,  and  whoi  tbe 
tint  day  of  next  session,  had  the  temerity  to  tell  parliament,  that  he 
knew  tbe  force  was  not  suHieient,  but  he  concealed  his  knowledge  of  it 
for  fear  the  measure  at  large  would  not  meet  with  *beir  concurrcnctt 
and  support.  His  grace  took  a  very  warm  and  active  part  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Hanover 
lroop«  into  Gibraltar  and  Minorca ;  and  Ihe  duke  of  Grafton's,  relative  | 
to  the  number  of  British  troops  serving  in  America,  and  thoa 
provincial  service.  He  moved  fur  the  examination  of  Mr  Penn,  relative  I 
to  the  petition  of  the  congress,  and  to  the  general  slate  and  dispoeiUon  I 
of  the  people  of  America;  by  which  he  proved  thb  very  importitnil 
point,  that  whatever  the  intentions  might  be  of  a  few  ambitioua  fiei 
spirits  in  all  parts  of  America,  or  of  the  Northern  colonies,  that  a  v 
great  majority  of  all  degrees  of  people  lolally  disapproved  of  any  i 
tempt  to  render  tbemselveit,iBdep6ndeat  of  the  parent  state. — Hia  g 
abounds  with  information  well-Mlecle<l.  He  arranges  his  matter  j 
cionsly,  and  seldom  brings  any  thing  forward  that  doiM  nut  ■uiiit(..(li^ 
n  the  subject  of  debate,  and  is  likcwiM.'  important  in  itself. 
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is  able  in  reply,  ami  never  fnils  lo  pnint  out  and  detect,  wherever  Iiia 
adversaries  endeavour  to  palliate,  faUily,  or  rulsreprexeDt.  This,  joined 
to  bis  great  sources  of  inforniation,  liis  personal  boldneis,  bis  warmth 
of  expresHion,  his  energy  on  some  oreasians,  and  his  coolness  and  re- 
collection on  others,  unite  to  render  him  a  most  useful  speaker  and  for- 
midable aotagonist.  On  the  ether  hand,  his  tedious,  unmarked  manner 
of  speaking,  his  slow  costive  delivery,  his  frequent  pauses  and  want  of 
recollection,  leave  him  far  behind  several  as  a  public  s]>eaker,  who  are 
destined  to  follow  him  on  the  same  side.  In  tine,  it  is  his  matter,  aud 
his  sincerity,  not  his  oratory,  that  renders  him  at  present  so  valuable 
lo  Ihe  English  nation, — so  prized  by  his  party, — so  detested  by  the 
junto, — so  feared  by  the  osienaible  ministers, — and  so  obnoxious  to  a 
eerlain  great  man.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a 
(lowerful  party,  as  a  public  man  and  peer  of  parliament,  is  one  out  of 
ihe  very  few  who  has  preserved  an  uniformity  of  conduct;  has  been 
Hieady  in  his  principles,  open  and  undisguised  in  his  sentinieDts,  inflexi- 
ble ill  his  opinions,  unremitted  in  his  opposition  to  what  he  thought 
was  wrong ;  staunch,  sincere,  and  unniovcd  by  any  extrinsic  considera- 
tion in  support  of  whatever  he  imagined  was  right.  His  opposition  bus 
been  uniform, — never  languid ;  it  is  not  mixed  with  indolence,  inatten- 
tion, and  a  certain  tone  of  pliability, — a  certain  air  of  political  charity, 
— a  certain  trimming,  lukewarm  disposition.  No;  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond has  not  attended  his  duty  in  parliament  merely  to  give  a  silent 
vote  I  He  has  not  absented  himself  on  purpose  to  create  an  apology 
for  his  non-attendance.  He  has  not  delivered  his  sentiments  by  halves, 
in  order  to  let  one  part  of  the  measure  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  other 
nnreprovcd,  iu  the  terms  it  desi'rved.  He  has  not  spared  ministers 
when  they  deserved  it,  out  of  a  mixture  of  court  and  purliamenlary 
complaisance.  Though  bred  and  educated  a  modern  whig,  he  has  not 
Ifarned  the  whole  of  their  ere<-d  by  heart ;  nor  brought  himself  up  to 
the  docility  of  practising  a  fifth  of  it." 

When  the  duke's  party  was  again  called  into  office  his  grace  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  end  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Soon 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  coalition  ministry  we  find  his  grace  strenu- 
ously advocating  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  he  for 
some  time  presided  over  the  'Constitutional  Society'  established  to 
effect  this  purpose. 

In  1795  tiie  duke  resigned  the  master-generalship,  and  obtained  ihn 
command  of  the  HorM-guards.     He  died  in  1806. 


lorH  Ctinrlabg, 

10»H  <.D.  1736.— niED  A.u.  IbOO. 

Lout*  TiiUMLow  was  the  ton  ofa  clergyman  at  Asfafield  in  Suflulk. 
When  some  one  wm  endeavouring  lo  Imcu  his  descent  lo  Thorioe, 
Cromwell's  lecretary,  he  inlerrupled  the  speaker  by  observing :  "  There 
were  two  Thurtows  in  my  county, — Thurlow  the  scrretary,  and  Thur- 
low  the  carrier, — I  am  descended  from  the  latter."  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and,  having  become  a  member  of  the  InntT  Temple,  was 
called  to  the   bar  In   1758.     Sir   Fletcher  Norton,    afterwardi    Lord 
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Graiitley,  at  this  pericxl  was  the  moot  promineut  lawyrr  at  the  EnglUh 
bar.  Ab  his  old  antagonist,  Serjeant  Davy,  xras  aa  more,  imd  Dun- 
ning had  scarcely  yet  disclosed  those  great  talent*  whieh  at  length 
placed  him  at  the  top  of  the  proression,  it  was  difficult,  in  the  language 
or  the  day,  to  pit  any  one  against  him.  Thurlow,  who  was  better 
known  at  this  period  at  Nando's  than  at  Westminster  hall,  had,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  distinguish  hirasell'  among  hit  friends;  and  as  his 
liguro,  his  voice,  and  his  manner,  were  known  to  be  etBcient,  it  was  ai 
last  determined  by  a  resolute  attorney  to  intrust  the  conduct  of  an  im- 
portant  cause  to  his  care.  It  was  on  this  ocrasion, — which  probably 
proved  decisive  of  hia  fate, — that  he  entered  the  littts  with  a  velemn 
who  had  liitherto  been  cousidered  as  the  boldest  practitiouer  at  the 
English  bar,  and  came  otT  victorious. 

The  Douglas  cause — on  which  occasion  Mr  Thurlow  happened  to 
be  on  the  fortunate  side — opened  a  still  wider  Held  for  faii  talents  and 
abilities.  He  had  then  to  contend  in  a  great  and  popular  cause,  in  be- 
half of  the  claims  of  a  minor,  in  opposition  tu  one  of  the  most  iUusirious 
families  in  North  Britain ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enhance  his  reputation  in  no  common  degree.  He  deemed  it 
neceseary,  however,  in  vindicating  the  legitimate  pretensions  of  his 
noble  client,  to  attack  a  gentleman,  engaged  on  the  other  side,  with  some 
degree  of  asperity,  and  a  challenge,  followed  by  a  meeting  in  the  field,  was 
the  consequence.  The  reputation  of  Mr  Thurlow  was  thus  raised  sud- 
denly, yet  his  practice  was  not,  at  that  or  any  other  time,  considerable  ; 
and  he  would  never  have  attained,  perhaps,  the  honours  tbat  now 
awaited  him,  but  for  the  political  influence  of  the  Bedford  parly.  The 
patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Quecnsborough  obtained  for  him  a  ailk 
gown :  and  in  the  year  1770,  on  Dunning's  resignation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general.  The  next  year  he  succeeded  Sir  William  di- 
Grey  as  attonicy-general,  and  was  returned  to  parliament  ijr  Tun- 
worth. 

Thurlow 's  slyle  of  speaking  in  the  house  of  commons  was  coarse, 
vehement,  and  overbearing.  The  |iositions  too  which  he  defended  were 
litde  calculated  to  win  him  popular  favour.  He  strenuously  defended 
the  current  doctrine  aa  to  libels,  and  spoke  of  the  in.'titutlon  of  a  jury 
in  terms  of  no  measured  contempt.  He  spoke  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  a  pernicious  thing,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Massacbusf-tis 
bill  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  colonists, 
and  urged  the  most  vigorous  measures  against  the  Americans,  of  whom 
he  spoke  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  of  contempt,  "  Treason  am) 
rebellion,"  be  exclaimed  in  the  debate  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  "are  properly  and  peculiarly  the  native  growth  of  America." 
Lord  North  rewarded  Thurlow,  for  the  suppon  whieh  he  had  received 
from  him  during  the  contest  with  America,  by  promotinj,'  him  to  the 
woolsack  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  Sd  of  .liinr. 
1778.  He  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Tbnr- 
low  of  Ashfield.  On  this  occasion,  Cowper,  the  poet,  who  had  b«enj 
Thurlow's  fellow-ttudent  in  the  Temple,  addressed  to  I  * 
complimentary  verses. 

The  personal  regard  of  llie  king  preserved  Thurk 
on  the  accession  of  the  marquess  of  Rockingham  to  the  premicnbi 
But   be  was   uliioiately  enpelled    by  the  coalition  ministry  in   17) 
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He  still,  however,  retained  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  majesty's  secret  adviser  during  the  existence  of  the 
opposition  in  power.  When  Pitt  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the 
great  seal  was  instantly  replaced  in  Thurlow's  hands.  Yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that  he  played  a  double  part  on  the  regency  question,  and  con- 
sented to  negotiate  with  the  leaders  on  the  prince's  side.  Pitt  soov 
discovered  this  double  dealing,  and  in  the  session  of  1792  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  the  chancellor.  It  is  probable  that  Thurlow  had 
over-estimated  the  value  which  the  king  had  set  upon  his  services,  and 
deceived  himself  into  the  belief  that  when  his  majesty  should  have  to 
choose  betwixt  the  resignation  of  his  chancellor  or  that  of  his  premier, 
he  would  accept  the  latter  alternative.  If  such  were  his  calculations, 
the  event  disappointed  him  ;  for  on  Pitt  representing  to  the  king  the  im- 
possibility of  his  remaining  in  office  in  conjunction  with  Thurlow,  the 
great  seal  was  demanded  from  his  lordship,  and  put  into  commission. 

From  this  period  Thurlow  s  public  life  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
He  occasionally  spoke  in  parliament,  but  he  never  again  held  office. 
Meanwhile  having  purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dul- 
wich.  Lord  Thurlow  ordered  a  house  to  be  built  on  a  rising  ground  for 
his  accommodation.  A  regular  estimate  was  accordingly  made  out  by 
an  eminent  architect,  and  the  mansion  completed,  but  the  final  charge 
was  so  disproportionate  to  the  sum  originally  proposed,  that  tlie  noble 
lord  exclaimed,  **  that  he  would  never  either  enter  or  pay  for  it,  but 
remain  in  his  farm-house  to  the  day  of  his  death."  As  he  had  ex- 
hibited great  attachment  to  the  king  during  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
gency bill,  so  he  aflerwards  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  the  con6dcnce  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  adviser  of  hi» 
royal  highness  on  many  critical  and  important  occasions.  For  several 
years  his  lordship  divided  his  time  between  Dulwich  and  Brighton ;  at 
the  latter  of  which  he  usually  spent  some  of  the  summer  months,  dur- 
ing which  he  rode  on  the  fine  Sussex  downs,  enjoyed  the  bracing  air  of 
the  sea,  and  occasionally  saw  and  conversed  with  the  heir  to  the  crown. 
He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  12th  of  September,  1806.  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall  says :  "  As  speaker  of  the  upper  house.  Lord  Thurlow  fol- 
filled  all  the  expectations  previously  entertained  of  him.  His  very  per- 
son, figure,  voice,  and  manner  were  formed  to  lend  dignity  to  the  wool- 
sack,—of  a  dark  complexion,  and  harsh  but  regular  features,  with  a 
severe  and  commanding  demeanour  which  might  be  sometimes  denomi- 
nated stern,  he  impressed  his  auditors  with  awe  before  he  opened  hit 
lips.  Energy,  acuteness,  and  prodigious  powers  of  argument  charac- 
terized him  in  debate."  Nathaniel  adds  that  '*  his  temper  was  morose, 
sullen,  and  untractable,  sometimes  mastering  his  reason."  Of  his  elo- 
quence, Mr  Butler  in  his  '  Reminiscences,'  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count :  "  At  times  Lord  Thurlow  was  superlatively  great.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  reminiscent  to  hear  his  celebrated  reply  to  the 
duke  of  Graflon  during  the  inquiry  into  Lord  Sandwich's  administra- 
tion of  Greenwich  hospital.  His  grace's  action  and  delivery,  when  be 
addressed  the  house,  were  singularly  dignified  and  graceful ;  but  his 
matter  was  not  equal  to  his  manner.  He  reproached  Lord  Thurlow 
with  his  plebeian  extraction,  and  his  recent  admission  into  the  peerage : 
particular  circumstances  caused  Lord  Thurlow  s  reply  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  reminisoent    His  lordship  had  spoken  too  often,  and 
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b^an  to  be  heard  wiili  a  civil  liul  ' 
,  drcumsUnceB  lie  umt  otUcbed  in  tlie  ii 
f  rose  from  the  wooUack,  and  advanced  slowly  to  thr  place  froin  wtiicb 
I  the  chancellor  generally  addresses  the  liou^e,  then  fixing  on  the  duke 
I  the  look  of  Jove  when  he  grasps  the  tliuuder,  *  I  am  amazed' — tiCMiitl, 
,  in  a  level  tone  of  voice — '  at  the  allack  the  noble  duke  has  made  uu 
Yes,  my  lords,'  considerably  raising  his  voice,  '  I  am  amazed  ttt 
.  bis  grace's  speech.  The  noble  duke  cannot  look  before  hiro,  behind 
tiim,  or  on  either  side  of  hiui,  without  seeing  some  noble  peer  who 
'  owes  his  seat  in  this  house  to  his  successful  exertions  in  the  pi-ofeuiou 
to  which  1  belong.  Does  he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honourable  to  owe  it 
to  these,  as  to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident  P  To  all  these  noble 
lords  the  language  of  the  noble  duke  is  as  applicable  and  as  insulting  a» 
it  is  to  myself.  Bui  I  don't  fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone.  No  ooe 
venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do ; — but,  my  lords,  1  must  say.  Utat 
the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  1  the  peerage.  Nay  more,  I  can  say,  anil 
will  say,  that  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  as  speaker  of  this  right  hunour- 
•ble  house,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  as  guardian  of  his  majesty's 
conscience,  as  lord -high-chancel  lor  of  England,  nay,  even  in  that  chnr- 
acler  alone  in  which  the  noble  duke  wuuhl  think  it  on  affi^wt  to  be 
considered, — as  a  man,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable, — 1  beg 
leave  to  add, — I  am  at  this  time  as  much  respecitd,  us  the  prQudeai 
peer  1  now  look  down  upon.'  The  etTect  of  this  speech  both  witbia  Um 
walls  of  parliament  and  out  of  them,  was  prodigious.  It  gKfs  I.ant 
Thurlow  an  ascendancy  in  the  house  which  no  chancellor  had  ever  pM- 
■eEsed:  it  invested  him,  in  public  opinion,  with  &  cbaraclcr  of  indepeM- 
dence  and  honour;  and  this,  though  he  was  ever  on  the  popular  (^id«  in 
politics,  made  him  always  popular  with  the  people."  Ju  appearance 
Lord  Thurlow  was  stem  of  aspect,  with  harsh  but  regular  and  sirtinglj 
marked  features.  His  eyebrows  were  large  and  shaggy,  protrading 
uver  his  penetrating  eyes  which  gleamed  with  intellect.  LavoIfT  said, 
on  seeing  a  portrait  of  him :  "  Whether  this  man  be  on  sarth  or  in  hv II, 
I  know  not  i  but  wherever  he  is,  he  is  a  tyrant,  and  will  rule  if  b« 

The  following  sketch  of  Thurlow,  when  attorney -general,  appetmd 
in  1777 :  "  Mr  Thurlow's  political  character  is  liltie  known ;  tbovgh 
his  political  conduct,  and  private  and  professional  character,  mn  prvtty 
notorious.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr  Dunning  in  1770,  he  niocvfiled 
that  gentleman,  under  the  patronage  of  the  house  of  Qedibrd,  as  aolicl- 
lor-general;  ami  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  within  the  period  of  ten 
months,  he  succeeded  Sir  William  de  Gri-y,  appomied  chicf-juatioe  of 
the  common-pleas,  in  the  office  of  attorn cy-gmeral.  'Iwo  circon- 
■tances  attended  the  sudden  eleralion  of  Mr  Thurlow,  very  uncMiunoa. 
and  we  bi'licvc  unprecedented ;  which  were,  that  be  was  appoint«d  to- 
lici tor-general  from  a  state  of  some  degree  of  profetoioital  obacufi 
•nd  before  he  was  so  much  as  known  or  matriculated  witbia  4. 
ballowed  walk  of  St  Stephen;  and  that  of  course  he  arrived  to  ,4 
bigh   post  ha  now  occupies,  belbre  he  had  any  striking  o|>pc 

of   displaying    his    taleuls    in    the    lucrative    trade    of    parliai        

warfare.     Mr  AtlorneyV  operative  or  active  prineipica  are,  we  pre. 
nune,  well-Iuiown, — so  well,  IhKt  we  t&ke  the    liberty  to   think  i' 
"^  re  ia  not  a  mui  in  EngUud  of  any  party,  i '        '       ' 
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or  political  complexioD,  whose  business,  views,  or  amusements,  have 
led  him  to  speculations  of  this  kind,  that  is  not  firmly  persuaded,  and 
satisfactorily  informed,  of  the  steadiness,  uniformity,  and  inflexibility  oi 
the  overruling  principle  which  governs  and  directs  this  great  officer's 
conduct.  Though  earth,  hell,  and  heaven  were  to  club  their  influences, 
3nd  unite  in  threatening  him  with  worldly  disgrace,  future  punishment, 
and  eternal  reprobation,  they  must  carry  their  threats  into  actual  exe- 
cution, before  they  could  intimidate  him  from  pursuing  the  great  prin- 
^ple  of  his  nature.  There  is,  however,  something  bold,  explicit,  de- 
cisive, and  open  in  his  public  conduct,  which  many  of  his  partisans, 
who  make  high  pretensions  to  public  virtue  and  political  perfection,  are 
total  strangers  to.  Whether  it  were  the  shutting  up  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, or  blowing  it  up,  and  rasing  it  to  its  lowest  foundations,  by  a  globe 
of  compression,' — whether  it  were  to  establish  the  Turkish,  the  Gentoo, 
or  the  Romish  religion  in  the  province  of  Canada, — whether  it  were  to 
bring  criminals  home  to  England  to  be  tried  for  offences  committed  in 
America,  or  hang  them  by  the  more  expeditious  method  of  martial  law, 
accompanied,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  by  the  knout  or  bow-string, — 
whether  it  were  to  prevent  the  descendants  of  George  II.  from  marry- 
ing before  their  cogitative  and  generative  faculties  were  arrived  at  their 
full  growth,  or  to  pass  an  edict  for  their  castration, — whether  it  were  to 
new-model  the  charters  of  the  East  India  company,  or  annihilate  them 
by  proclamation,— or  whether  to  pass  a  law  to  extirpate  rebellion  in 
America,  or  for  extirpating  the  inhabitants, — we  presume  would  make 
very  little  difference  with  this  great  lawyer  and  statesman,  provided  he 
were  fully  persuaded  that  such  measures  would  redound  to  the  honour 
of  his  royal  master,  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  the  security  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  the  state.  After  this  open,  can- 
did, and  Thurlowan  manner  of  delineating  this  gentleman's  character, 
developing  his  political  opinions,  and  tracing  his  motives  to  their  true 
source,  it  will  be  needless  to  add  any  more  than  that  he  promises  fair 
to  be  shortly  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  will  be  intrusted  with  the 
use,  keeping,  and  direction  of  the  king*s  conscience. 

**  Mr  Thurlow,  among  so  nuniorous  a  body  as  the  house  of  commons 
is  composed  of, — in  such  an  assemblage  of  diifcrent  sentiments,  prin- 
ciples and  interests, — in  such  a  conflict  or  combustion  of  wits,  argu- 
ments, faction,  and  absurdity, — must,  for  many  reasons,  be  always  con« 
sidered  as  a  first-rate  speaker.  Probably  the  public  may  imagine,  that 
we  have  misplaced  him  in  this  noble  and  honourable  catalogue.  It 
may  be  so;  but  afler  the  testimony  of  impartiality  we  have  just  given, 
our  judgment  alone  we  presume  will  remain  to  be  impeached.  Such  as 
It  is,  however,  we  must  follow  it ;  as  it  is  the  only  guide  we  have 
hitherto  permitted  to  lead  us,  or  mean  in  future  to  follow.  On  this 
ground  therefore  we  arc  not  ashamed  to  affirm,  that  Mr  Tliurlow  is  by 
much  the  most  useful  speaker  and  forcible  and  powerful  orator  on  the 
part  of  administration  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  combats  his  ad- 
versarit^s  with  alniojtt  every  species  of  argument, — from  the  naked,  un- 
qualiHed,  unsupported  flat  asstertion,  or  round  contradiction,  down  to 
the  sarcastic  joke.  H(*  is  always  plausible,  and  is  the  best  advocate  in 
a  weak  cause  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard.     Without  the  graces  of 

*  Sv«  RtiRianzoir*!  account  or  the  tturm  of  Bender  hy  the  Rmstaof. 
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elocution,  a  chosen  drrangcmpnt  of  worik,  a  harmony  of  voice,  or  lU- 
veraity  of  cadence,  there  la  Ru  expression  of  countenance  denoting  a 
conviction  of  truth,  a  manner  of  pressing  his  arguments  seemingly  aris- 
ing from  the  same  source,  accompanied  by  a  certain  enei^y  of  expres- 
sion, which  united,  render  him  most  formidable  and  powerful  in  the 
line  uf  pari  tain  enlary  persuasion.  Were  his  speeches  to  be  committed 
to  paper, — were  time  given  to  separate  the  corn  from  the  chaff  and 
dust  which  he  scatters  around  in  order  to  blind  his  auditors, — were 
they  to  be  naturally  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  truth.  90u<(lit  through 
tlie  medium  of  reason  and  sober  investigation, — tlicy  would  often  ap- 
pear in  all  their  naked  deformity  ;  sophistry  would  be  too  olien  found 
substituted  fur  argument,  and  mere  confident  assertion  for  indisputable 
focls  ;  but  in  the  blind  heat  of  debate, — where  the  attack  and  defence  is 
sudden  and  unforeseen, — where  majoritiea  are  to  be  soothed,  hurried, 
misled,  or  furnished  with  plausible  apologies  for  their  voting  against 
their  own  conviction, — where  it  is  the  bu>iiness,  nay,  employment  of  the 
advocate  to  conceal,  eiapgerate,  or  explain  away, — where  the  speaker, 
from  his  particular  situation,  is  far  removed  from  any  degree  of  respon- 
sibility for  his  assertions,  opinions,  or  public  counsels, — where  few  are 
enpable  of  Judging,  fewer  to  detect,  and  where  complete  detection 
would  be  the  work  of  as  many  days,  as  the  mode  of  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion afTords  hours, — Mr  Thurlow  is  not  only  a  first-rate  orator,  but, 
to  borrow  an  expression  from  himself,  he  is  an  orator  of  the  first  iin- 

A  very  amusing  account  of  Thurlow  and  Lord  itosslyn,  then  attor* 
ney  and  solicitor-general,  is  given  in  Gibbon's  posthumous  works, 
where  that  author  very  appropriately  describes  tliem,  as  the  lion  and 
the  uniconi  supporting  the  king's  arms,  represented  by  Lord  Nortli, 
who  geuL-rally  sat  brtueen  them  in  a  drowsy  state,  unless  roused  by  ibe 
thunders  of  Thurlow's  stentorian  voice.  The  department  of  apologirm 
and  rxcuses  was  generally  consigned  to  the  smooth  tongued,  supple 
Wedderbum,  while  the  more  arduous  task  of  beating  down  young 
prattling  members,  or  bullying  the  experienced  practitioners,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  stem  and  threatening  Thurlow.  It  was  owing  (o  this 
latter  circuutBlance,  that  Lord  North  usually  distinguished  him  by  the 
Mriking  appellation  of  tlic  masque  de  J'tr, — a  personage  who  at  that 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  most  of  the  historians  ot  Europe.  ~~ 
Lord  Thurlow  was  committed  the  ditlicult  task  of  defending  the  ro 
tcrs  for  the  innumerable  blunders  in  America.  To  a  Iricnd,  who  I 
luiked  him  what  possible  justification  he  could  offer  for  a  repetition  at  I 
the  same  misukes,  he  replied:  "Ohl  that  is  very  easy.  Because  < 
fool  did  a  foolish  thing,  that's  the  best  reason  in  the  world  why  bnoUk«rl 
fool  should  do  another  foolish  thing."  "  I  like  Thurlow,"  aaid  T 
Johnson,  "  he  always  sets  to  work  at  an  argument  like  a  man  who  is  ji 
nmest;"  and  BO  he  really  did:  it  formed  the  leading  feature  of  his  cfaan 
ler.  Lord  Thurlow  expressed  a  with  to  meet  Mr  lloruc  Tooke,  a 
they  diiied  together  at  a  mutual  friend's  house.  'J'he  latter  was  ill, 
^  oT  spirits,  and  cut  no  great  figure,  and  they  parted  with  no  v«ty  b 

'lion  of  each  other.     A^r  dinner  Mr  Tooke  having  observed, 
L  soiwillistandingtlie  English  constitution  had  been  so  dreadfully  manKl  J 
•  llicrc  wa*  yet  enough  Icfl  to  make  it  uell  worth  any  man's  while  lo  f 
nn  the  •cnffold  In  jli  defence.      "  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Thurloi 
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you  must  not  talk  in  that  manner,  Mr  Tooke,  or  your  friend  Sir  Francis 
will  laugh  at  you."  In  a  word,  the  character  which  Lord  Clarendon 
has  drawn  of  one  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  has  a  good  deal  of  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Lord  Thurlow.  '*Of  a  morose  and  cynical  tem- 
per, just  in  his  administration,  but  vicious  under  the  appearances  of  vir- 
tue, learned  beyond  any  man  of  his  profession,  but  intractable,  stiff, 
and  obstinate,  proud,  and  jealous."  It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Thur- 
low never  trembled  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  memorable  event  oc- 
curred when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  chancery  bench.  While  the  oaths 
were  administering,  he  showed  evident  signs  of  confusion,  pulling  out 
alternately  two  large  gold  snuffboxes,  which  he  usually  carried  in  his 
waistcoat  pockets,  until  at  last  his  hand  shook  so  much,  that  he  could 
not  put  on  the  lids,  the  boxes  fell  into  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  his 
state-robes  were  covered  with  snuff;  nor  was  it  until  an  oath  was  seen 
quivering  on  his  lips,  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder,  that  he  re- 
gained his  composure. 


BORN    A.  D.    \7-2S. DIKD   A.  D.    1807. 

Gborge,  fourth  viscount  and  first  Marquess  Townrshcnd,  was  born 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1723,  and  named  after  his  godfather  George  I. 

Afler  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fon- 
tenoy,  CuUoden,  and  Laffeldt,  he  was  employed  in  1759,  being  then  a 
brigadier-general,  as  third  in  commaud  of  the  expedition  against  Que- 
bec. In  the  decisive  battle  fought  on  the  heights  above  the  town,  he 
was  actively  engaged  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  until  informed  that 
the  chief  command  had  devolved  on  him ;  Wolfe  being  killed  and 
Monckton  severely  wounded. 

Townshend  was  subsequently  engaged  at  Fellinghausen,  and  served  a 
campaign  in  Portugal  under  Count  dc  la  Lippe  Buckbourg.  From 
1747,  until  his  accession  to  the  peerage,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1764,  he  represented  his  native  county,  Norfolk,  in  parliament,  of 
which  he  was  a  particularly  active  and  distinguished  member.  In 
1767  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  which  ofRce,  however, 
he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Harcourt,  who,  it  is  said,  on  arriving  at  the 
castle,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  found  his  predecessor  carous- 
ing with  a  few  jovial  companions.  *^  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Townshend, 
after  congratulating  his  successor,  '*  though  you  did  come  upon  us  very 
unexpectedly,  you  must  do  us  the  justice  to  admit  that  you  have  not 
found  us  napping."  In  1772  he  was  promoted  from  the  post  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  ordnance,  to  the  head  of  that  department ;  and  in 
1787  the  king  raised  him  to  a  marquisate.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  September,  1807,  he  was  a  field-marshal, 
colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  dragoon-guards,  governor  of  Jersey, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  high-steward  of  Tarn  worth,  Yarmouth,  and 
Norwich,  and  D.  C.  L.  He  had  been  twice  married  :  first,  to  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Northampton  ;  and  secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Montgomery,  by  both  of  whom  he  had  children.  His  brother,  who 
died  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  an  early  ago,  was  more  eloquent ; 
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but  Lord  Townsheud  spoke  often,  and  was  nlways  licard  wiilt  particu- 
lar attention. 

Loi'tl  TuvDBhend  was,  as  liis  ancestiira  were,  a  wiii^ — lliat  u,  a  tirni 
frieiitl  to  those  principlea  whicli  were  eslalilUhed  dI  tlit^  n.'valutioli>     In 

,   parliament  lie  acted  an  independent  part:  and  though  iiimEelf  an  officer 
in  tilt;  standing  army,  be  had,  by  hia  perseveranoe,  a  principal  share  in 

,  carrying  a  bill  for  the  e&tabUshnicnt  of  a  troustitutional  militia.     He 

,  aunietimes  voted  against  the  Iting's  iijiiji&ier»,  but  oflener  with  them. 

>  lu  private  as  in  public  life  Lord  Townshend  woa  a  man  of  the  strictest 
"  ■  '  'n  of  humour 


I :  and  in  the  va- 
umanily  were  a«       ■ 

n  in  the  Britialt 


'    honour;  he  had  a  Bound  strong  understanding,  wilh  i 
peculiar  to  himseir.     Hi«  manners  were  frank  and  opci 
t  rious  situations  of  his  life,  his  benevolence  and  his  h 
I  conspicuous  as  his  finnness  and  his  courage. 

CatUtoiT,  EoiU  Movtijtatn'. 


This  veteran  soldier  was  une  of  the  oldest  officers  i 
army.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  residing  many  ages 
at  CarletoD  in  Cumberland,  whence  the  survivors  removed  to  Ireland. 
Of  the  tiuuily,  three  brothers,  who  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  I7tli 
century,  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Marslon-moor ;  a  fuurih,  who 
survived  the  restoratioa,  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  with  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol.     From  this  prelate  his  lordship  was  directly  descended. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1 722,  aud  at  an  early  period  entered  the 
guards,  in  which  corps  he  continued  until  the  yfar  1748,  when  he  waa 
promoted  to  be  llcuteuaut-cdlunel  of  the  12d  regiment.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  seven  years  war,  his  professional  knowledge  wm  put 
to  an  honourable  test.  In  1758  he  embarked  with  Geutral  Amherst 
for  the  sioge  of  Louisburg,  where  his  active  cKertions  obtained  him  con- 
siderable reputation.  In  the  next  year  lie  was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec 
under  Wolfe ;  where  his  iiu|>ortttnt  services  did  not  esca]te  the  notieo  of 
his  superiors.  He  was  singled  out  us  a  proper  officer  lo  be  dctacii«<| 
with  an  adequate  force  to  secure  a  post  on  the  western  point  of  the  lale 
d'Orleans,  a  service  which  he  eU'L-ctually  performed.  Some  time  after 
he  was  again  detached  lo  dislodge  the  French  from  Poiut-aU'Tretu|>«, 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Quebec,  where  be  was  equally  succeastul. 
The  next  service  in  which  Colonel  Carleton  was  cngegeil,  v/m  at  ib« 
siege  of  Belleisle,  where  he  acled  in  the  capacity  of  brigadier-general, 
having  been  honoured  with  that  rank  on  ihe  spot  on  which  he  rt-ocivvU 
Ills  lirst  wound  from  the  enemy.  The  public  despatches  of  Uenersl 
Hodgson,  who  commanded  on  this  exjH  ilition,  spoke  Is  terms  highly 
flattering  of  the  conduct  of  the  brigadier.  In  February,  1762,  h«  w^ 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  and  soon  alierwards  cm* 
barked  for  the  siege  of  Iluviuinah.  In  this  arduous  enterprise  our  b«nj 
had  his  full  sharu  of  honourable  toil.  On  tlie  lOih  of  June  he  was  ^_ 
tached  from  the  catup  into  the  woods  between  Cuximar  auii  Moru, 
with  a  body  of  light  iufanlry  and  greiiadii-rs,  who  invcsled  Itte  Mgt« 
caslle:  and  on  the  lllh  he  carried  Ihi-  Sjniniah  redoubt  upon  Mom 
hill. 
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The  peace  wliicli  took  place  afler  the  end  of  this  campaign  inter- 
rupted the  career  of  this  aspiring  soldier,  and  he  remained  several  years 
without  any  opportunity  ot'  exerting  his  military  talents.     He  was  not, 
however,  altogether  idle ;  when  General  Murray  was  recalled  from 
Quebec,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  that  province,  and 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  general  should  not  return,  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  the  government  in  his  room ;  and  he  continued  in  this  station 
for  many  years.     In  1772  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  the  army,  and  appointed  colonel  of  the  47th  regiment  of  foot.     In 
addition  to  these  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  he  had 
the  happiness  to  receive  the  hand  of  Lady  Mary  Howard,  sister  to  the 
earl  of  EfRngham.     When  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect,  the  ministry  called 
on  General  Carleton  for  his  advice ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  upon 
his  suggestions  they  brought  forward  the  celebrated  Quebec  bill.     Dur- 
ing the  agitation  of  this  measure  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  general 
was  examined  at  the  bar,  and  his  evidence  satisfying  both  sides  of  the 
house  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  it  tended  of  course  to  accelerate 
its  adoption.     After  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  bill  he  immediately  re- 
paired to  his  government,  and  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.     He  had 
few  troops  in  the  province,  and  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by  the 
Americans  was,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  gain  possession  of  it.     They 
had  surprised  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.     General  Carleton  formed 
a  plan  for  the  recovery  of  these  posts ;  but  for  want  of  British  troops, 
and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Canadians,  his  design  failed.     The 
general  had  also  the  mortification  to  be  defeated  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  address  that  he  escaped  in  a  whale- 
boat  into  the  town  of  Quebec.     Here  his  energy  of  mind  became  con- 
spicuous ;  being  almost  destitute  of  regular  troops,  be  trained  the  in- 
habitants to  arms,  and  soon  put  the  place  in  such  a  posture  of  defence 
as  to  defeat  General  Montgomery  in  his  attempt  to  storm  it,  although 
that  brave  officer  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  person.     In  the  first  discharge 
of  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  British  battery,  that  intrepid  American 
fell,  with  a  considerable  number  of  his  men.     The  assailants,  thus  de- 
prived of  their  gallant  leader,  paused  but  did  not  retreat,  and  they  sus- 
tained a  galling  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer  from  cannon  and  musketry, 
before  they  finally  withdrew  from  the  attack.     Quebec  was  thus  pre- 
served till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England.     As  soon  as  he 
bad  received   these,  he  drove  the  enemy  from  his  province,  and  pre* 
pared  to  take  revenge  for  his  previous  disappointments.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  English  interest; 
but,  from  the  well-known  humanity  of  his  disposition,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  he  never  approved  of  the  shocking  enormities  which  they 
perpetrated  when  not  under  his  personal  observation.     He  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army  towards  the  lakes,  to  obtain  the  complete  com- 
mand of  which  it  became  necessary  to  equip  some  armed  vessels  which 
had  been  constructed  in  England ;  but  this  took  up  so  much  time  that 
the  season  was  far  advanced  before  they  were  completed.     When  this 
was  done,  he  immediately  attacked  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  under  the  command  of  General  Aniold,  and  totally  defeated  it ; 
but  the  lateness  of  the  season  obliged  him  to  abandon  further  opera- 
tions, and  to  return  into  Canada  for  winter-quarters. 
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It  was  expected  that  General  Carleton  would  have  been  employed 
ill  the  ensoiDg  campaign,  but  it  is  believed  he  declined^  so  hazardous  a 
service  with  the  smalt  number  of  troops  that  were  allowed.  The  fate 
of  General  Burgoyne,  under  that  foreseen  disadvantage,  justified  Gen- 
eral Carieton's  refusal.  On  Burgoyne*s  arrival  to  supersede  him,  Gen- 
eral Carleton  evinced  no  censurable  jealousy ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  enable  his  successor  to  take  the  field 
to  advantage.  He  then  resigned  his  government  to  General  Halde^ 
niand  and  returned  to  England,  where  his  merit,  in  so  ably  and  effec- 
tually defending  Quebec,  procured  him  a  red  ribbon. 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  and  on  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  bfgou 
and  completed  many  excellent  reforms.  He  broke  up  the  band  of 
American  loyalists,  whose  conduct  had  given  umbrage  to  the  well-dis- 
posed. He  checked  the  profuse  and  useless  expenditure  of  money  in 
several  departments,  and  restrained  the  rapacity  of  commissaries ;  be 
had  the  credit  also  of  having  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  soften 
the  rigours  of  war,  and  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  In 
this  situation  he  continued  until  peace  was  established  between  the  two 
countries,  when,  after  an  interview  with  General  Washington,  he  evacu- 
ated New  York  and  returned  to  England. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  before  his  last  appointment,  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts.  He  retained  the 
comoMUid  of  the  forty-seventh  regiment  of  foot  until  1790,  when  he 
was  pfomoted  to  that  of  the  fifteenth  dragoons.  It  having  been  re- 
solved to  pat  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  governor-general.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  created  Lord  Dor- 
chester, was  appointed  to  that  powerful  and  important  office,  having 
under  his  authority  all  the  northern  settlements,  except  Newfoundland. 
In  this  situation  and  government  he  remained  several  years,  still  ac- 
({uiring  fresh  reputation.  After  his  return  to  England  his  lordship  Ird 
a  very  retired  life,  chiefly  residing  in  the  country.  He  died  in  1808, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son  Thonia».  a 
general  in  the  army. 
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